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INTRODUCTION 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
By  Alfred  Henry  Lkwis. 


"On  the  particwlar  subject  of  oratory  I  have  not  a 
word  to  tiiy.  1  have  never  be«n  an  orator  and  never 
studied  orator^'.  When  I  have  spoken,  my  aim  has 
been  simply  to  say  nothing  in  which  I  did  not  helievc. 
to  say  what  1  did  say  as  strongly,  as  accurately,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  and  (hen  sit  down." — President 
Roosttrit  on  Oratory. 


I. 

This  shall  be  but  the  roughest  round-up  of  my  thought,  and  I 
>  promise  nothing  (or  its  fineness  or  its  polish. 

^Iiencvcr  I  sit  down  to  write,  and  particularly  of  politics  and  those 
nho  play  at  it,  I  feci  the  uneasy  burden  of  my  task.  Humanity,  even 
ih  its  wisest  expression,  is  so  marked  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge, 
1 10  tnuch  the  slave  of  circumscription,  so  warped  of  an  interest,  so  crip- 
Ipk^  of  a  pinching  environment,  that  for  the  bc^t  and  broadest — and 
neither — to  offer  himself  guide  to  his  fellows,  appears  prqma- 
sly  an  instance  of  the  blind  seeking  to  lead.  The  mere  act  smells 
lol  egotism,  infers  conceit,  points  to  a  self-suflident  vanity  as  its  root, 
[and,  if  it  docs  not  provoke  anp;cr,  seems  one  more  likely  to  be  rewarded 
^*ith  lauphter  rather  than  with  anytliing  of  value  or  of  honor. 

The  White  Iluuse  i»  the  hub  of  N'.itional  concern.    In  a  day  of  other 

{Presidents  one  might  have  abode  within  a  block  of  the  White  House 

[ind,  for  all  the  noise  made  by  the  occupant,  forgotten  its  existence 

veeks  upon  end.    Tliis  is  not  now  the  cate.    Tlicrc  come  and  go  few 

hours  whctt  the  sun  is  up,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not,  with  word  or 

(Iced  or  both,  invoke  attention.    And  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

caramon  fortunes,  is  a  good  thing.    A  President  is  the  better  for  being 

kwlied  at  and  Ustcrwd  to.     Also,  that  a  President  boldly  courts  the 

ecnrral   consideration  sl)Ows  stoutly   for  both  his  courage  and  his 

honesty. 

There  are  two  kinds  who  sedt  a  Presidency.    One  aims  at  cininetKe, 
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the  other  hungers  for  fame.  With  one  the  While  House  is  an  object;  ' 
with  the  other  a  method.  Tlie  first,  if  made  President,  sits  caJmly 
down :  he  has  had  his  victory  and  the  White  House  is  his.  With  him 
of  the  fame-hunger,  it  is  the  other  way  about.  Given  the  White  House, 
his  great  work  begins.  He  does  not  think  to  write  his  name  with  the 
immortals  by  simply  signing  himself  "President."  He  can  only  achieve 
the  purpose  that  has  called  him  to  the  field,  by  labors  of  lasting  good 
to  the  whole  people.  Of  our  entire  line  of  Presidents  no  more  than 
six  were  of  the  latter.  Six  there  were  who  sought  and  found  their 
wreaths.  The  otlicrs  will  live  in  history  whenever  and  wherever  Presi- 
dents arc  enumerated ;  not  one  by  his  record,  however,  bequeathed 
himself  to  fame.  ^_ 

It  shines  out  as  a  best  hope  of  the  hour  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  heart^f 
and  soul  a  fame-huntcr.    The  nobilit}'  of  one's  actions  is  determined  by 
the  nobility  of  one's  aspirations.     Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  rest  content 
witli  being  merely  a  President.    He  must  go  down  the  aisles  of  coming 
time  a  an-at  President,  or  in  his  own  conscience  he  will  have  (ailed. 
To  that  end,  he  sets  before  himself  the  examples  of  those  mighty  ones^_ 
of  time  past.     Tlie  Washingtons,  the  Jeffcrsons,  the  Jacksons,   the^f 
Lincolns  and  the  Grants  are  his  exemplars.    With  such  to  be  as  guides 
to  him — and  because  he  is  true  and  bold  and  wise,  and  no  man  owns 
him — it  will  not  be  strange  should  he  conquer  entrance  to  Vallialla. 
Moreover,  it  is  good  for  the  public  to  know  and  say  these  things.        ^H 

If  there  be  any  worth-while  thing  in  mere  experience,  if  reading  an<l^" 
travel  and  the  study  of  men  be  of  good  avail,  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
make  a  great  President.  Before  he  went  to  the  While  House  he  was 
taught  how  State  laws  were  made  as  a  member  of  the  assembly  at 
Albany,  and  subsequently  took  lessons  in  executing  those  taws  as 
Governor.  He  was  shown  the  inner  workings  of  a  great  cily  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Police.  As  Chief  of  Civil  Service,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Soldier  in  the  field,  and  Vice  President  it  was  given 
him  to  took  into  tvcry  nook  and  comer  of  national  government.  Uven 
as  a  Deputy  Sheriff  in  the  utter  West  it  may  safely  be  a-uumeil  that  he 
tiras  learning.  Also,  his  travels  have  been  wide,  and  he  knows  from 
practical  touch  and  observation  not  only  Europe,  but  every  phase  of 
American  existence.  He  has  wandered  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South,  and  ate  and  drank  and  talked  and  slept  with  the  |>eoptes  of  those 
regions.  He  k-nows  what  they  feet  and  think  and  desire ;  be  can  gauge 
their  needs,  anticipate  their  drift  of  sentiment. 

This  mixing  with  the  many  is  a  good  thing.  It  develops  the  cap* 
tain  in  a  man.  Besides,  it  morally  and  mentally  and — so  to  phrase 
it — humanly  rounds  a  man  out.  Tlierc  is  nothing  so  apt  to  warp  or 
dwarf  as  isolation.  By  himself  a  man  comes  to  t>e  but  little.  What 
there  is  of  wit  or  sparkle  or  epigram  about  him  he  gets  always  from 
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others.  Mentally  he  is  like  a  match;  to  bum  he  must  strike  himself 
against  somebody  else.  No  match  burns  of  itself,  while  possessing 
every  latent  power  for  conflaRration. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  bn-n  fortuttalc,  and  his  acquaintance  is  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  This  much  meeting  of  men  ttas  perfected  him  in 
the  art  of  leadership,  the  first  requisite  of  which  is  to  be  sure  you  are 
followed.  One  may  be  right,  and  still  be  much  alone  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  discovered  that  one  may  be  just  as  right,  and  have  the  people 
all  about  him.  He  has  learned  that  he  who  would  lead,  must  listen 
to  the  questions  which  the  people  ask.  Tlie  comiiioii  error  of  men  is  to 
insist  upon  answering  questions  which  Ihcy  put  themselves.  One  day 
the  people  may  put  the  very  questions  which  they  arc  asking  and 
answering:  but  they  cannot  interest  or  hold  or  lead  the  people  in 
advance  of  that  time.  It  is  as  bad  to  be  too  far  ahead  of  as  too  far 
behind  one's  day.  In  either  instance  it  is  the  reverse  of  leadership. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  never  a»ks  a  question  too  soon,  never  answers  one  too 
late.  Thus  he  is  a  finished  captain  of  men.  Also  he  commands  his 
people ;  they  do  not  lead  themselves  and  carry  him  along. 

You  have  seen  folk  with  talents  wholly  for  the  self-conscious  and 
who  wore  themselves  constantly  on  the  back  of  their  regard.  They 
Hved  and  slept  before  a  mirror.  They  made  a  cult  of  Number  One, 
bore  themselves  in  mind,  and,  crowning  selfishness,  were  neither  brave 
nor  good  nor  true  when  it  told  against  them. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  himseU  in  mind;  but  not  in  the  same  sense  of 
selfishness.  He  has  his  e^tisms;  but  tlicy  are  not  looking-glass  ego- 
tisms. He  is  for  deeds,  not  looks,  and  believes  in  action,  never  in 
appearance.  His  prides  are  wide-flung;  but  they  are  tjie  natural  prides 
of  a  natural  man,  and  he  never  transacts  them  at  another's  expense. 
There  goes,  too,  a  generosity  with  the  Roosevelt  pride,  and  a  nobleness, 
as  lliough  a  prince  were  vain.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  littleness,  no 
thought  of  sham.  The  metal  of  it  rings  true  and  defies  the  add. 
fiemo  mortatium  onmibus  horis  sapil,  no  man  is  al  all  limes  wise,  and 
the  very  vigor  and  many-sided  sort  of  his  ambitions  now  and  then 
betray  him  into  trouble.  But  he  bears  himself  gallantly,  whatever  the 
odds,  and  never  fails  to  regain  by  his  courage  ttiat  admiration  which 
was  the  threatened  sacrifice  of  some  particular  act.  No  one  can  hate 
■  brave  man  or  despise  one  thoroughly  true;  and  even  his  enemies 
believe  in.  applaud  and  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Finding  himself  in  the  world.  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  himself  of  the 
world.  Also,  he  is  practical,  and  holds  that  he  who  is  plunged  in  the 
ocean  might  better  think  on  water.  Being  wholly  practical,  Mr.  Roose* 
vett  it  wholly  the  honest  man,  and  his  honesty  is  downright  and  smash- 
ing—a sort  of  Tbor's  hammer.    It  goes  to  the  nail,  and  no  self-interest 
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can  deflect  or  turn  it  asid«.    It  is  wcek-a-day,  is  that  honesty,  and^f 
deals  with  men  and  thinRs  as  ihey  art.  " 

Tiiert;   live  honest   men   who  might   be  described   as   having  their       j 
honesty  under  control.    Theirs  is  a  kind  of  honesty  that  is  neither  head-  fl 
long  nor  inveterate.     It  is  tame,  tractable;  it  will  not  carry  ihem  to 
expensive  extremes.     As  they  say  of  a  well-broken  horse,  it  will  stand 
without  hitching.     The  Roosevelt  honesty  is  the  unbroken  opposite  of 
these.     In  all  things  it  is  final.     It  is  militant,  wears  a  sword,  and  rises       ' 
stubbornly  loyal  to  each  occasion. 

There  be  folk  pliant  to  occasion ;  they  arc  secretive  before  they  are 
brave,  and  have  a  genius  for  merger.  Tlic  jackrabbit,  when  threatened, 
can  so  accommodate  himself  with  a  condition  as  to  seem  to  sink  into 
the  bare,  brown  earth ;  the  tree-toad  will  turn  the  color  of  whatever  he 
rests  upon.  This  is  for  their  safety.  There  be  men  who  can  bow 
instantly  to  events.  Fetling  ihe  helm  of  some  stidik-n  new  exigency, 
ihey  will  turn  at  full  speed  in  half  their  length.  Machiavelli  speaks 
highly  of  this  ability  to  ignobly  match  the  hour  one  lives  in,  and 
preaches  from  it  as  from  the  very  text  of  political  success.  Still  that 
gift  of  convenience  is  the  mark  of  the  politician  aiming  at  self-interest, 
rather  than  of  the  siatcsinan  who  considers  the  broad  aclvantage  of  a 
world.  It  belongs  with  one  who  strives  to  match  his  day.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt strives  to  make  hie  day  match  him,  and  his  integrities  are  never 
supple  nor  convenient. 

IL 

Somebody  once  said  that  to  bccomc'a  great  man  one  must  be  a  great 
boy.     Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  boy. 

Likewise,  and  like  Carsar,  he  was  ambitious. 

"Twenty-two  years  old,"  mused  Caesar,  "and  nothing  done  for  im- 
mortality !" 

Whether  he  said  something  of  this  sort  or  no,  the  boy  Roosevelt 
nursed  ambitions  as  deathless  as  were  those  of  the  young  Roman. 
Those  ambitions  had  form  in  an  instinct  of  Miprematy-  He  entered  the 
lists  with  other  boys  in  what  games  of  skill  and  strength  *tir  boyish 
breasts.    He  owned  a  will,  and  tremendous  power  of  concentration. 

Also,  it  soon  came  to  him,  that  if  he  would  win  in  what  life-struggle-* 
lay  before  him  and  njwn  which  he  lusted  to  enter,  he  must  win  by  vigor, 
by  steam.  He  was  incapable  of  the  sinuous,  the  stealthy,  the  indirect ; 
there  was  a  deal  of  the  Cromwell,  and  nothing  of  the  Richelieu,  in  his 
com|>osilton.  He  could  no  more  disguise  a  sentiment  or  play  the  hypo- 
crite, than  a  grizzly  bear  can  disguise  a  sentiment  or  play  the  hypocrite; 
he  could  fight  but  he  couldn't  lie,  die  hut  not  deceive. 

With  these  noon-day  defects  of  frankness  and  no  stealth,  it  behooved 
young  Roosevelt  to  cultivate  the  physical  to  fullest  flower.     And  since 
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was  as  prone  to  cxvrcisc  ttic  moral  and  the  mental  as  he  was  the 
physical,  all  things  that  were  best  in  turn  came  on  apace  and  abreast. 
To-day  he  owns  the  force  of  a  pile-driver  with  tlic  hair-line  accuracy 
of  a  watch.  His  industry  (gained  stimulation  with  the  rest,  and  he  is 
now  so  much  the  husband  of  lime  that  he  might  be  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  split-second  allachment. 

Coming  from  Harvard.  Mr.  Roosevelt  plun{;cd  into  politics  as 
naturally  as  ever  dog  of  Newfoundland  plunged  into  the  sea.  It  might 
be  a  thought  too  romantic  to  say  that  he  at  that  time  h.id  his  eyes  on  a 
White  House.  And  yet,  as  he  began  to  climb  the  political  steeps,  it 
must  have  stood  whitcly  out  before  him,  as  some  snow-capped  peak 
stands  whitely  out  before  one  toiling  among  the  foothills. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  going  into  politics,  gave  tjic  enterprise  a  wealth  of 
thought.    He  evolved  the  aphorism : 

"Better  faithful  than  famous," 

Shoving  forili  on  a  sea  of  [lolitiot.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  wanting  in 
advantages.  There  be  none  so  loved  by  the  commons  as  an  aristocrat ; 
and  he  was  of  the  aristocrats.  But  he,  himself,  believed  only  in  the 
aristocracy  of  achievement. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  began  fighting  his  way  out  ftxim  among  his  silken 
fdlowB,  They  arfi^ucd  against  politics  as  something  muddy  and  vulgar. 
He  retorted  that  he  chose  to  be  of  the  class  goveniing  rather  than  the 
dass  govirmed.  He  expbined  to  those  silken  ones  that  the  politicians, 
whom  they  denounced  as  rude,  muddy,  vulgar,  were  .still  their  rulers. 
Those  muddy  ones  controlled  the  town,  tlic  state;  if  they  were  corrupt, 
vicious,  then  the  good  silken  ones  should  rescue  the  town  and  redeem 
the  state.  To  sit  at  ease  was  cowardly ;  idleness  wa«  the  holiday  of 
fools.  Those  silken  ones,  by  present  showing,  were  the  inferior  of  the 
muddy  folk  who  dominated  Ihcm.  More,  tliey  were  traitors  to  their 
trust  as  citi^cens ;  no  one  might  call  himself  an  honest  mernber  of  society 
unless  he  pulled  at  least  his  weight  for  the  common  weal. 

The  silken  ones  would  not  budge,  but  stuck  by  their  easy  chairs,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  into  the  fray  alone. 

Ca«ar  has  been  adverte<l  to,  and  carrying  forward  the  thouglil  there 
is  much  in  the  story  of  the  Roman  to  find  its  parallel  in  that  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Casar.  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  a  bom  boss-killer.  And 
lik^  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Ca-sar  was  the  despair  of  party,  the  bane  of  tlie 
machine.  Caesar,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  of  the  patrician  class.  Caesar 
wore  the  purple  among  the  plebeians;  also  he  wore  it  carelessly,  as 
Iwlding  it  in  light  esteem. 

Sulfa,  a  great  party  man  in  his  day,  was  moved  to  warn  his  brother 
managers : 

"Beware  the  ill-girt  Iwy!"  he  crinl.  "He  will  be  your  ruin.  In  this 
One  Caenr  you  shall  find  many  a  Marius." 
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George  William  Curtis,  in  his  hour  a  kind  of  piarty  Sulla,  said  more 
than  a  score  of  years  af;o  of  Mr.  Roosevelt : 

"You'll  know  more — a  deal  more,  of  him  later  I    He  wili  be  a  figur 
not  a  figurehead  I" 

There  is  scarce  room  between  the  narrow  frontiers  of  this  article  to 
set  forth  those  wars  that  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  against 
[>arty  bosses  and  the  fell  powers  of  the  machine.  He  has  been  ever  an 
American  before  he  was  a  party  man-  and  would  rather  be  right  tlian 
'■regular." 

"I  do  not  number  party  loyally  among  the  ten  commandments"  said 
he,  and  his  troubles  with  the  bosses  began. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  For  that  nomina- 
tion he  fought  the  district  b(ws ;  and  beat  him. 

No  one  could  succeed  at  the  polls,  tliey  said,  without  the  favor  of  the 
grog-shops.  Mr.  Roosevelt  defied  the  grog-shops,  promising  high- 
license.    .Against  bossism  and  grog-shops,  he  won  his  seat. 

In  the  Legislature  Mr.  Roosc\-clt  challenged  the  State  machine.   Con- 
trary to  its  express  command,  he  moved  the  impeachment  of  a  venal 
judge.     The  battle  raged  eight  days.     The  first  day  the  entire  assembly 
voted  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.     The  machine  laughed  at  his  poor  am 
lonesome  figure. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  profound  student  of  General  Jackson.  When 
Napoleon  went  down,  Jackson,  watching  the  trend  of  events,  said : 

"It  was  by  his  own  error  he  fell ;  it  wasn't  tlie  English  but  Paris  that 
defeated  him.  Napoleon  ought  to  have  burned  Paris,  and  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  country.  That's  what  I  should  have  done,  and  the 
country  would  have  sustained  me." 

Mr,  Roosevelt,  facing  the  machine,  remembered  Jackson.  Tlic  ma- 
chine was  his  Paris ;  he  would  set  fire  to  it  with  publicity,  and  throw 
himself  upon  file  people. 

Day  after  day  he  returned  to  the  impeachment  of  that  venal  judge. 
The  papers  printed  the  story ;  his  war  became  known,  and  the  people 
took  up  the  battle.  On  the  first  day  lie  had  stood  alone,  while  the 
machine  grinned  the  grin  of  patronizing  malice.  On  the  eighth  day, 
he  defeated  the  machine — no  longer  grinning — by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  to  six.  .Already,  he  had  become  a  figure  and  not  a 
figurehead. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  legislature  a^d  convention,  fought  and  defeated 
tlie  machine  until,  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his  pernicious  integrities,  it 
caused  htm  to  be  called  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  Mr.  Roosevelt  fought  Congress  and  Congressmen;  and  de- 
feated them.  The  spoilsmen  at  the  Capitol  breathed  more  free  when 
be  was  drafted  Itome  to  become  Commissioner  of  Police. 

The  crushing  weight  of  the  system  arrayed  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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when  he  went  into  Mulberry  Sircct,  may  be  guessed  at  from  tlie  words 
of  Chief  Uyrrics: 

"It  will  break  him."  cried  Byrnes.  "He  will  have  to  ykld  in  time; 
be  is  only  human." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  yield ;  the  system  yielded. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  bogan  by  vetoing  the  annual  parade  of  the  police:  It 
was  thus  be  threw  down  the  glove. 

"We  will  parade,"  said  be,  "only  when  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamnl  of." 

Time  flowed  on,  and  police  troubles  gathered  for  the  bosses.  Again 
the  machine  besought  i  President  to  rid  it  of  this  berserk,  whom  no 
chicane  could  conquer,  no  force  of  politics  control. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  rc-called  to  Washington  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Oivce  there,  and  instantly  he  went  to  a  clash  with  the 
must  and  dust  of  that  department,  and  fought  a  duel  witli  Red  Tape. 
He  was  vktor;  just  as  he  was  ever  victor.  lie  sent  Admiral  Dewey  to 
the  Asia  station,  and  stores  and  anitnnnition  to  Hong  Kong.  When 
the  fools  sought  to  weaken  Dewey,  and  ordered  lioiiie  the  llagsliip,  he 
would  twt  have  it  so.    He  fought  the  fools,  and  beat  them. 

"Keep  the  Otympia."  he  cabW  Dewey,  "and  keep  her  fiiH  of  coal." 

In  war  tlie  sword  supplants  the  reaping  hook,  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
dtizen  is  to  shed  blood.  The  Spanish  war  came;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
went  with  his  itough  Riders  against  fever  and  mausers  at  Santiago  and 
San  Juan. 

tn  the  old  Viking  days,  the  Norse  warriors,  on  a  platform  of  their 
locked  shields,  lifted  high  above  their  heads  that  one  who  had  been 
forward  in  the  fray,  and  with  shout,  and  with  clang  of  axe  and  sword, 
proclaimed  him  chief.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  from  the  Spanish 
war,  the  people,  treading  down  the  bosses  and  trampling  on  the  machine, 
bore  him  aloft  on  their  ballots  to  the  Governor's  scat  at  .Mbany. 

In  Albany,  as  Governor,  Mr.  Roose\'eU  assailed  the  corporations,  and 
conquered  from  the  Legislature  a  Franchise  Tax.  Long  before,  he 
had  minterl  the  phrase,  "The  Wealthy  Criminal  Class,"  as  descriptive 
of  those  black  ones  with  whom  he  was  engaged.  The  war  between 
them,  after  twenty  years,  still  nigecl ;  he  was  still  the  Nemesis  of  that 
"Wealthy  Criminal  Class,"  and  tliosc  bosses  an<I  machines  that  gave 
it  comfort. 

To  punish  him   for  the  Franchise  Tax,  and  remove  his   perilous 
activities  out  of  Albany,  the  machine  sentenced  him  to  the  exile  of  the 
Senate  gavel.     Now  he  is  President,  a  National,  not  a  State  peril  to  ■ 
prirate  corporations. 
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III. 

There  U  a  touch  of  the  Sparcun  in  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  lie  would 
sooner  displease  than  deceive.  Lycurgus  would  liavc  joyed  in  him. 
When  he  was  Police  Commissioner  he  enforced  the  excise  law  in  the 
teeth  of  the  town's  thirst. 

"The  Police  Board,"  said  he,  "i»  not  a  legislative  Iwdy.  It  docs  not 
make,  it  docs  not  repeal,  it  enforces  law  I"  And  with  that  he  turned  a 
Sunday  key  on  the  saloon. 

Later,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  chance  to  show  his  ready  fertility  and 
his  steadiness  under  fire.  I1ic  party  bosses  promoted  a  parade  of  those 
who  demanded  an  "open  town."  With  that — being  original  and  a 
genius — lie  took  humor  for  his  buckler,  courage  for  a  sword. 

Thousands,  red-nosed  and  angry,  held  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
march  in  that  parade.  There  was  a  reviewing  stand;  somewhat  to 
the  horror,  certainly  to  the  wonder,  of  the  parade  promoters,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  early  in  his  occupation  of  a  seat  therein. 

The  word  was  given;  those  wrathful,  thirsty  thousands  commenced 
sweeping  down  the  street.  In  the  forefront,  rolled  a  round,  militant 
German,  furious  for  the  loss  of  Sunday  beer. 

Ai  the  heated  German  arrived  opposite  the  reviewing  stand,  he 
tossed  a  proud  hand  rearward  towards  his  followers. 

'■.Vm«,  wo  ist  tier  Roosn'dit"  (Now  where  is  Roosevelt?)  he  shouted. 

To  his  astonishment,  a  square  bull-dog  face  looked  (!own  from  the 
stand,  eyes  kindly,  jaw  iron.    Then  came : 

"Hier  bin  ickl  Was  tvillst  dn,  kamcradf"  (Here  I  am!  What  will 
you.  comrade?) 

The  angry  marching  German  stopped  as  though  planet-Stntck. 
llicn.  off  came  his  hat,  and : 

■■Hurrah  for  der  Roosevelt!" 

The  column  took  up  the  cry.  Detachment  foUowir^  detachment, 
section  on  the  heels  of  section,  cheered.  What  Iiad  been  intended  as 
a  rebuke  was  turned  into  an  endorsement,  and  the  parade  meant  for 
Mr,  Roosevelt's  confusion  became  a  procession  in  his  honor. 

Off  the  same  tree  came  the  following.  There  descended  upon 
America  from  Berlin  a  pestiferous  Dr.  Ahlwardt,  His  mission  was  to 
slander  the  jews  for  money.  He  visited  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  in 
Mulberry  street,  and  demanded  police  protection  for  his  lecture.  He 
would  be  severe,  bitter,  denunciatory,  he  said ;  tlie  Jews  threatened  to 
attack  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  promised  protection.  Dr.  Ahlwardt  should  deliver 
ttiat  lecture:  not  a  voice,  not  a  hand,  should  he  raised  against  him. 

Tlie  pestiferous  Dr.  Ahlwardt  thanked  Mr.  RooscvcU,  and  went  his 
way.  On  mounting  the  platform,  he  found  thirty  policemen,  hooked 
of  nose,  dark  of  check  present  by  order  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  keep  him 
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safe.  The  thirty  blue-coat  Jews,  calm,  steady,  vigiLint,  stood  silent 
guard  while  he  held  forth.  Tlie  audience  was  as  silently,  calmly 
steady.  There  were  no  violences,  no  intcrniptions.  But  the  lecture 
dragged.  Ilic  presence  of  tlicse  hookcd-iiosc  con&talilcs,  and  the 
protection  Ihcy  rendered,  gave  the  lie  to  all  that  was  said,  and  the  Jevr- 
baitii^  Dr.  Ahlwanit  found  himself  defeated  before  he  hcf;ati. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  proofs  of  a  counge  higher  and  beyond  the 
conunon;  he  has  written  books.  To  write  a  book  is  the  most  recklessly 
daring  deed  to  which  man  may  lay  his  hand.  There  is  no  slightest 
chance  of  fraud  or  imposition ;  all,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  needs 
be  open,  stark,  fenceh>ss. 

Should  you  ask  a  lawyer  a  question  for  which  his  ignorance  knows 
no  reply,  he  has  but  to  cmigh,  l<M>k  grave,  mention  the  btisiness  as 
sometliing  difficult  and  deep,  and  »ay  he  must  consult  the  books.  You 
respect  him  tlie  more ;  your  reverence  goes  clambcnng.  Does  a  doctor 
find  himself  confronted  by  a  malady  beyond  his  skill,  and  for  which  he 
has  no  name,  no  remedy?  Why  then,  a  puckered  brow,  a  sapient 
shake  of  tlie  head,  silence  and  a  bread  pill  will  save  his  reputation. 

But  a  writer  has  no  cover;  there  lies  his  work  in  helpless  black  and 
white  beneath  the  lens  of  criticism.  He  who  would  pull  it  to  pieces 
may  take  his  time,  and  send  fur  the  rc<]uired  instruments.  It  cannot 
get  away;  it  must  remain  and  await  his  pleasure.  A  writer,  in  all  he 
does,  is  as  much  in  die  open  field  as  a  horse  running  a  race.  He  may 
be  sure,  too.  of  a  score  of  envious  stojt-watches  about  the  track,  to 
snap  the  quaners,  and  show  how  he  has  fallen  off  from  previous 
performances,  or  failed  in  competition  with  some  rival. 

Wherefore,  it  may  be  said  again,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  evinces  both 
courage  and  sincerity  in  this  that  he  has  written  books.  More,  the 
books  are  good  books,  wortliy  the  shelves  of  the  centuries,  able  for  their 
own  defense.  They  may  be  trusted  for  phrase  and  suhitance  to  turn 
wlwi  shafts  of  criticism  are  shot  at^ainst  them.  These  books  tell  tirf 
story  of  their  author.  They  are  remarkable  for  lucidity,  and  the  even 
temperature  of  tone  and  style.  They  »peak  of  scholarship  and  man- 
liood,  of  an  equal  and  distributed  force. 


IV. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Roose^'elt?  What  is  the  message  of  his 
career?  Folk  should  remember  their  Chesterfield,  and  look  into  men 
as  well  as  at  them. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  perfect  as  an  expression  of  concrete  Americanism. 
He  could  occur  only  as  the  result  of  an  equation  of  Democracy,  hajipen 
Dowbcre  but  here.  An  Artist  of  the  Actual,  he  was  born  for  his  sliare 
in  Kovemment.  He  instructs  himself  by  the  past ;  but  he  does  no* 
wholly  lean  upon  it,  and  is  equal  to  the  making  of  a  precedent.    In 
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politics  he  is  your  natural  pathfin<lcr.  and  pushes  towards  his  purpose 
by  new  passes  through  the  hitls.  When  in  doubt,  lie  goes  ahead ;  and 
his  war-word  is : 

"Be  ready!" 

Neither  does  he  lose  battles  by  ovcr-estitnatinf;  a  foe. 

Likewise  he  realizes  that  triumph  is  the  best  rtfiigc,  success  Ihc  best 
safety: — knowing,  with  Mirabcau,  how  short  is  the  distance  between 
Greatness  am!  Dtstniction,  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpcian  Rock. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  all  he  says  and  all  he  is,  gives  one  an  impression 
of  courage  and  patriotism.  No  one  will  look  upon  him,  and  think 
Bunker  Hill  a  failure  or  Yorktown  a  mistake.  He  justifies  a  republic 
and  the  wisdom  of  one.  Beyond  all,  he  furnishes  the  feeling  of  force. 
It  is  as  though  one  considered  a  Corliss  engine.  Nor — to  slip  into  the 
phrase  of  steamboatmen — is  he  ovcr-engined  for  his  beam.  He  is  in 
proportion  and  balance,  with  machinery  to  sit  solidly  upon  bedplates 
equal  to  its  support 

Mr.  Roosevelt  employs  no  pedestals.  He  surrounds  himself  with 
no  pomps  and  supports  himself  by  no  circumstances.  He  talks  with 
one.  not  to  one,  and  is  as  democratic  as  a  Sioux.  Withal,  he  is  as  frank 
as  a  cataract,  and  pours  forth  feeling  and  thought  and  plan,  hdding 
nothing  back. 

There  arc  men  bom  with  a  liking  for  secrets,  and  should  you  ask 
one  of  them  the  time  of  day  he  makes  a  mystery  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  of  these. 

There  are  men  so  fond  of  the  furtive  that,  discovering  a  thIcJ<cl.  they 
will  crouch  therein  for  a  no  better  reason  than  the  mere  sensation  of 
being  concealed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  of  these.  His  bent  is  open,  free,  confident :  and 
he  is  combative,  as  one  deep  and  practical  must  be. 

There  arc  men  whose  notion  of  war  would  be  to  poison  brook  and 
lake  and  drinkii^  place,  and  fall  back  into  the  hills.  There  arc  men 
of  silken  cord  and  Malay  creese,  who  kill  as  the  assassin  kills.  There 
are  men  who  creep  at  midnight  to  surprise  a  foe. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  belongs  with  none  of  these.  He  is'  warlike,  as  Richard 
of  England  was  warlike :  he  comes  at  noon,  he  blows  a  bugtc,  he  wields 
a  battle  axe.  Had  he  been  a  gladiator,  he  would  have  fought  with 
sword  and  buckler,  not  with  net  and  trident 

In  tlic  woods  of  our  worldly  existence  roam  folk  of  two  sorts — 
the  hunter  and  the  trapper.  The  latter  sets  gins  and  snares  and  dead- 
falls, and  takes  his  prey  by  indirection.  The  hunter,  on  the  intrepid 
other  hand,  goes  openly  on  the  track  of  his  game,  and  relies  on 
personal  strength  and  steadiness  and  weapon-skill  to  bring  it  tlown. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  of  the  hunter  class. 

The  ear-mark  of  innate  greatness  is  the  immutable.     Whether  the 
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nun  go  UD  or  down,  mount  or  descend,  if  he  be  great  he  docs  not 

General  Grant,  from  obscurity,  rose  in  five  years  to  be  a  foremost 
soldier  of  the  world,  and  rode  with  a  million  of  men  at  his  horse's 
tail.    From  first  to  last  he  was  the  same ;  no  one  found  a  change. 

And  General  Grant  was  great. 

Aaron  Burr  went  from  liigh  to  low.  From  a  place  where  he  tied 
Jefferson  for  a  Presidency  he  descended  to  walk  the  New  York  streets, 
bankrupt  of  fortune  and  influence  and  friends.  The  earth  had  slipped 
from  beneath  his  feet ;  the  Mars  above  were  shifted. 

But  there  came  no  change  in  Aaron  Burr.  His  head  was  as  proudly 
high,  and  his  dangerous  gray  eyes  gleamed,  as  on  that  day  when  he 
stepped  from  his  place  as  N'ice- President  to  shoot  his  enemy  at 
Wediawken.     Aaron  Burr  like  General  Grant  was  changeless. 

And  Aaron  Burr  was  great. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Slate  AMCmblyman,  he  was  Chief  of  Civil  Service, 
he  was  Police  Commissioner,  lie  was  Naval  Aide  to  Secretary  Long, 
be  was  Colonel  in  the  field,  he  was  Governor,  he  was  \''icc-President 
Now  be  is  President,  witli  all  the  vast  power  of  the  place,  and  well 
knowing  that  power.  The  Rooseveh  of  the  Assembly,  the  Roosevelt 
of  the  Civil  Service,  the  Roosevelt  of  the  Police,  the  Roosevelt  of  the 
Navy,  who  laid  aside  case  and  high  position  to  take  up  the  labors  and 
the  bullcl^risks  of  war,  the  Roosevelt  of  Albany,  and  of  the  Senate 
gavel,  are  one  and  all  Ilie  Roosevelt  of  t!ie  WTiite  House.  There  has 
been  nothing  added,  nothing  lost :  he  comes  before  one  tlie  same  clear, 
plain,  direct,  strong,  understandable  .\mcrican  he  e^'cr  was. 

V. 

Should  one  go  to  Washington  and  feel  slyly  about,  one  will  find  how 
there  lurks  in  the  official  long  grass,  a  certain — even  if  hesitating  and 
Itmid — opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  that  matter  there  is  always 
opposition  to  every  official,  be  he  president  or  path-master.  The  word 
"lurks"  is  used  advisedly.  Tlw  giant  Washington  per  cent,  of  those 
described  lie  extremely  dumb  and  low.  Tliey  consider  their  own 
interests,  and,  whatever  policy  or  project  is  afoot,  silently  pause  to 
note  which  way  the  cat  will  ho]).  They  arc  guarded  in  what  they  say. 
Their  enmity  is  never  bitter,  never  goes  to  the  point  denunciatory,  never 
carries  them  and  their  fortunes  beyond  recall. 

Before  I  began  to  write  this  memoir,  I  was  purposely  in  converse 
with  divers  Senators  and  Representatives.  I  picked  upon  ones 
unfavorable  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  of  him  I  wanted  them  to  talk. 
In  each  case,  I  sought  to  learn  specifically  what  complaint  lhc>'  would 
lodge  against  Mm.  The  experience  was  a  water  haul.  I  could  get 
nothing  from  any  of  them  but  a  roster  of  adjectives. 
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Now  I  place  no  wide  reliance  upon  adjectives.  To  say  a  man  is  brave 
or  timid  or  honest  or  false  or  good  or  lad  or  strongs  or  weak  or  stable  or 
flighty  is  but  to  offer  one's  conclusion  on  that  point.  With  every  hal- 
lifting  deference  for  another's,  even  a  Senator's,  wisdom,  I  prefer  to 
form  my  own  conclH-tions  rather  than  accept  those  of  folk  aI>out  me, 
however  broad  or  wise.  My  friend  of  that  adjective  may  have  his 
personal  axe  to  grrind.  Or,  wanting  such  interests,  he  may  be  mentally 
lame  or  blind,  or  lack  what  basis  of  information  is  required  whereon 
to  build.  Instead  of  an  adjective,  I  would  sooner  hear  of  those  deeds 
which  gave  it  birth.  Instead  of  telling  me  that  a  man  is  brave,  tell  me 
what  actions  of  stark  heroism  furnishes  the  epithet. 

In  the  b'.jsiness  of  a  slanderer  or  a  sycophant,  your  adjective  is  a 
splendid  thing.  But  for  the  work  of  the  world  at  large  it  lias  ever  been, 
a  clog.  Adjectives  arc  the  parents  of  error,  of  misinformation ;  our 
day  would  have  been  enhanced,  and  the  race  set  forward  by  centuries. 
if  in  the  beginning  an  adjective  had  been  made  a  capital  offense. 

And  yet  1  concede,  at  the  hci-I  of  this  harangue,  that  I,  as  much  as 
any,  have  been  guthy  of  the  crime  of  adjectives. 

One  gray  man  of  the  Senate  said,  speaking  of  Mr.  Roosc\-elt  and 
quoting  Kipling: 

"There  is  loo  much  ego  in  his  cosmos."  and  cite<l  the  Panama  Canal. 

When  Alexander  cut  the  Cordian  knot,'  had  that  frosted  Senator 
been  standing  by.  and  panicularly  if  he  represented  a  railway  interest 
threatened  by  that  knot-cutting,  he  would  have  said  the  same  of 
Alexander.  .'\nd  lie  would  have  gone  as  far  astray.  It  was  stntecraft 
that  prompted  the  Macedonian  when  he  drew  his  sword ;  it  was  not  the 
ego  in  his  cosmos,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  cut  the  knot  of  Panama;  not 
for  egotism,  but  for  the  good  and  safety  of  American  men. 

Another  of  the, Senate,  who  was  so  good  as  to  give  nie  his  opinions, 
described  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Panama  jiosition  as  the  offspring  of  vanity. 

If  this  were  true — which  it  is  not — what  then?  The  public,  the 
present  American  public,  is  not  concerned  with  motives.  Init  with  acts. 
Three  centuries  away,  when  some  Macaulay  of  the  alcoves  bestirs  his 
pen  to  a  con-sideraiion  of  to-day.  a  motive  may  become  important, 
lie  will  pull  and  haul  at  present  history  in  the  hope  of  uncovering  its 
reasons.  We,  however,  when  brought  to  face  our  times,  will  find  our 
first  interest  in  what  a  man  docs  rather  than  the  argument  by  which  he 
docs  it.  HU  motive  may  be  black  or  while  or  grave  or  gay;  that  is  for 
htm.    The  common  interest  deals  but  with  the  deed, 

.Mr.  Roosevelt's  jwlicies  of  Panama  are  no  more  tlie  fruit  of  vanity 
than  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  born  of  the  vanity  of 
Jefferson  and  Pranklin  and  Adams  and  Hancock  and  Jay  and  what 
others  of  that  prodigious  convention  set  pen  to  its  execution.  But  if 
that  great  document  were  wholly  come  of  the  vanity  of  those  gentry  of 
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po«-c]«rctl  liair  and  silver  buckles,  a  vanity  as  arrant  as  any  peacock's 
tail,  would  it  the  less  pronounce  our  Independence?  Besides,  pivcn 
tlK  proper  sort,  there  is  no  liartn  and  mucli  good  in  vanity.  The  right 
vanity  ts  a  virtue;  it  sliould  be  fostered,  not  frowned  upon.  Vanity 
comes  often  to  be  as  the  sail  to  the  hhip,  and  gives  motion  to  the  hull 
beneath  that  would  make  no  voyage  without.  Wanting  vanity, 
Coltimbus  would  have  found  no  America,  Ca:sar  would  have  crossed 
no  Rubicon,  Napoleon  wottld  have  begun,  not  ended,  with  V\'aterloo. 
Those  togacd  carpers  told  of  "ego"  and  "vanily,"  and  the  very 
mcagcmcss  of  their  criticism  showed  the  spirit  to  be  personal.  Those 
poor  Senate  folk  were  merely  shakt.-n  and  tmcertatn  concerning  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  his  altitude  towards  themselves.  They  could  not  call 
upon  him  and  ask  for  patronage,  undisturbed  of  apprehension,  lie 
was  capable  of  saying  the  thing  ihcy  did  not  like  to  hear.  Other 
Presidents  had  heen  more  conventional  if  not  convenient.  To  visit  one 
of  them  on  i  mission  of  patronagi-gatlicring,  was  as  tliougli  the 
questing  Senator  visited  an  apple  tree.  If  he  got  no  apples,  at  least  he 
might  sit  in  the  shade.  At  the  worst  he  could  but  fall  from  some  bough 
not  over  high,  and  scratch  his  face  and  hands.  To  press  in  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  this  post-office  or  that  marshalship  came  to  be  widely 
another  alTair.  He  resembled  a  dynamo  rather  than  an  apple  tree. 
Their  resciilnicnt.  as  !  say,  was  the  simple  harvest  of  their  alarm. 
They  could  not  foresee  when  or  how  they  would  receive  a  shock.  But 
for  you  and  for  mc,  why  then,  excellent  is  that  executive  wliom  a 
placc-himting  Senator  sluid<lers  to  api)roach! 

VI. 

Mr.  Roo*ievelt  lias  another  characteristic  that  makes  for  the  terror 

of  your  convcntiortal  statesmen.    Mo$t  of  these  arc  creatures  of  moon- 

'%ht  politic*,   and  avoid   sun*hiiie  and   the  open   paths.      They   tike 

stratagem,  and  plot,  and  combination,  and  inlrtgue.     Peculiarly  are 

they  stanlcd  by  any  measure  of  the  bold  and  bluff. 

That  noble  incapacity  for  secrets  which  belongs  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
sets  the  hearts  of  uitch  to  a  trot.  He  has  too  much  courage,  too  little 
chicane.  He  speaks  out.  and  they  are  frightened.  He  is  Uismarcklan ; 
he  is  Norse.  And  so  they  fear  him,  and  hide  from  him.  wringing  their 
hands  over  the  unwonted  »tra?ig«m-»»  of  things,  ilis  indepnidencc  is 
»  ofFenie  with  these.  Some  folk  want  cat's-paws,  not  Presidents  in 
the  Wlitte  House. 

Still  another  reason  of  snobbish  anxiety  concerning'  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
abides  in  his  want  of  peculiar  reverence  for  folk  of  wealth  and  station. 
The  clement  of  a  money  awe  is  .ibsent  from  his  makeup.  He  sees  no 
breath 'Stealing  difference  between  capitalist  and  laborer.  The  two 
(tand  c<]ual  before  him ;  he  receives  both,  gives  justice  to  both,  refuses 
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to  be  bullied  by  both.  He  cares  norliing  for  caste.  Mr.  Morgan,  lh« 
banker,  is  on  a  plane  with  Mr.  Masterson,  the  scout.  Both  meet  th« 
same  reception,  and  come  and  go  by  the  same  door.  Mr,  Baer  of  the 
coal  mines  is  not  preferred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  miners;  nor  is  the 
latter  given  precedence  over  Mr.  Bacr. 

There  be  folk,  American  folk,  who  hold  that  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  a  democracy  is  a  democrat.  Particularly  in  those  temples  whc 
Mammon  is  served,  does  democracy  provoke  a  groan.  The  money- 
priests  bewail  it,  and  l>eat  their  bosoms.  They  evince  a  deal  of  readiness 
to  forget  that  this  Roosvcltian  genius  for  equality  matches  the  Consti- 
tution. And  it  marks  the  heinous  difference  between  the  abstract  and, 
the  concrete.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk  equality,  another  to  practice  it. 
A  little  Americanism  in  the  White  House,  a  little  leveling  of  rich 
and  poor,  puckers  many  a  free  mouth.  Our  Tories  see  nothing  to 
come  from  it  but  the  downfall  of  society.  That  Rooscveltian  familiarity 
which  teaches  its  owner  to  hail  his  unfamed  callers  as  "Jack"  and 
"Bill"  and  "lien,"  and  then  have  them  in  to  lunch,  is  by  these  much 
frowned  upon  as  destructive  of  that  sour  dignity  which,  to  their  king- 
loving  instincts,  should  ever  form  the  pedestal  of  a  presidency.  To 
these,  a  President  should  be  as  a  King.  Or  at  the  stony  least  a  statue, 
cold  and  white  and  hard  and  speechless — a  thing  of  marble.  They  in 
no  wise  understand  one  who  walks  and  talks  and  laughs  and  grasps 
hands  with  men  of  obscure  clay,  as  though  his  blood  were  as  warm 
and  as  red  as  their  own.  Thus  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  occur  as  a  shock 
to  our  stilted  gentry.  They  mourn  him  because  he  will  not  preserve  a 
caste. 

Tliese  stilted  ones  should  recall  their  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
without  a  purple  precedent.  Frederick  the  Great  banters  jests  with 
his  soldiery  about  their  camp  fires,  while  Custavus  Adolphus,  when  the 
paymaster  does  not  appear,  squares  accounts  and  makes  himself  the 
anhy's  toast  by  taking  it  in  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  the  great  work  of 
his  regime.  With  all  the  power  in  his  hands — and  no  one  has  measured 
the  power  of  a  President — he  will  push  the  Panama  business  to  its 
conclusion.  By  this  or  tliat,  he  means  to  split  the  Isthmus  with  that 
Canal.  American  ships  arc  to  translate  themselves  from  om  ocean  to 
the  other  without  troubling  Cape  Horn :  upon  that  marine  miracle  he 
stands  resolved.  And  it  is  likewise  current  tiiat,  as  dananded  by  a 
loog-ago  Secretary  of  State,  now  dead  and  under  the  grass-roots,  he 
is  determined  that  both  hanks  of  the  Canal  shall  be  part  of  the  coast 
line  of  this  country.  Such  decision  is  native  to  and  in  keeping  with 
the  Roose\-elt  character,  which  is  American ;  and  its  carrying  out  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  Roosevelt  tastes,  whidi  never  fail  to  favor 
boldness. 
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The  propriety  of  the  Canal,  no  one  American — save  the  trans-Conti- 
nenUl  railways — was  ever  heard  to  deny.  But,  to  the  last  crowned 
head  of  them,  every  European  ruler,  and  even  tlie  elected  one  of  France, 
has  been  and  is  opposed.  They  believe  with  Sir  W'altcr  Kaldgh  that 
he  who  tiolds  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  holds  the  keys  to  the  world,  and 
are  solidtoua  that  no  such  lockopener  shall  hang  at  the  girdle  of 
America.  Since  ever  the  earliest  proposal  on  tlie  American  part  was 
made  to  dig  the  Canal,  Germany,  France,  Kngland  and  many  another 
of  Eurof>e  have  intrigued  and  wrought  against  it.  Especially  did  they 
bribe  Isthmian  officials  to  invent  delay,  where  they  might  not  stubbornly 
refusc- 

And  Europe  still  stands  ready  with  her  bribes  to  keep  .\mcrica  from 
(hat  ditch  digging.  Also,  you  are  to  remember  that  much  may  be 
done  with  bribery  in  the  Tropics,  where  tlic  very  heat,  making  honest 
labor  all  but  impossible,  would  seem  to  sap  the  integrity  of  men. 
Equatorial  venality  has  been  a  proverb  since  time  was,  and  the 
temperate  paid  bribes  to  the  torrid  zone  in  every  age. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  wholly  aware  how  American  interest  and  American 
right  have  been  withstood  in  the  Panama  instance,  by  European  intrigue 
slyly  working  with  money  in  the  dark.  Being  a  Scipio  more  than  he 
is  a  Fabius,  he  may  yet  oppose  finesse  with  force,  and  dig  the  Canal  in 
the  face  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  world  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  abides  in  Wash- 
ington. He  will  not  be  duped  abroad  or  deluded  at  home.  Tile 
government  will  be  neither  a  plutocracy  nor  a  mobocracy,  but  a 
democracy,  while  he  prevails.  lie  will  be  the  friend  of  Capital,  the 
friend  of  Labor,  the  fool  and  tool  of  neither.  It  was  he  who  said  that 
during  his  stay  the  door  of  the  White  Hou<ic  should  yield  as  easily 
to  the  touch  of  Labor  as  to  the  touch  of  Capital,  but  no  easier. 

During  those  years  of  on-eomKig  towants  a  Presidency,  Mr.  Roose- 
relt  was  not  morally  or  memally  going  tiackward  or  standing  still,  He 
ripened  and  rounded,  and  grew  tn  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  politics.  With 
experience  hi*  prudence  increased,  while  his  courage  was  not 
diminished.  Over  all  and  beyond  all,  towered  his  indomitable  honesty. 
He  is  a  big  man — big  for  tlie  country,  big  for  mankiml.  Wliole  peoples 
respect  him,  kings  arc  jealous  of  his  fame.  To-day,  to  that  Fate  which 
waits  ever  at  the  elbow  of  Time,  the  nation  may  say: 
"Bring  on  the  Hour ;  here  stands  the  Man  I" 
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SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  THE  REUNION  OP  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  G.  A.  R^  AT  THE  NEW 

WILLARD  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  FEB.  i*  igoa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Commander-in-Chief ,  and  you,  my  comrades: 

I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  else  of  which  I  am  quite  so  prou<l  as 
having  won,  in  a  sense,  the  right  to  claim  comradeship  with  you.  And, 
f^entlcmcn.  I  recollect  speaking  with  a  friend  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War  as  to  why  wc  went,  and  it  was  agreed  lliat  >t  was  simply  because  we 
CDald  not  stay  away.  We  had  taken  to  heart  the  great  object  loson  that 
jrou  gave.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  freeing  you  this 
evening  and  of  being  with  you.  I  would  be  but  a  poor  American  if  I 
did  not  appreciate  to  tlie  full  the  debt  under  which  America  rests  to 
you,  not  alone  for  the  lesson  in  war  that  yoii  Iinve  given,  hut  for  what 
thai  lesson  teaches  as  to  peace.  1  meet  yoti  here  and  1  see  the  general 
and  the  man  from  the  ranks  honor  one  another  by  the  highest  title 
either  knows — comrade.  I  see  you  applying  llie  great  lesson  of  brother- 
hood— the  lesson  that  must  be  applied  in  civil  life  no  Ws  than  in  mili- 
tary life  if  we  are  to  work  out,  as  we  shall  work  out,  aright  the  problems 
that  face  the  Republic.  The  war  in  which  I  was  engaged  was  a  small 
affair:  but  tt  gave  us  an  understanding  of  what  you  Had  done  and  of 
what  you  had  been  through.  I  know  pretty  well  what  kind  of  mem- 
ories you  have.  I  know  what  you  did,  wliat  you  risked,  what  you  sacri- 
ficed. I  know  what  it  meant  to  you,  and  I  know  why  you  did  it.  There 
are  two  or  three  lessonii  that  you  taught  that  I  hope  this  country  will 
not  only  never  forget,  but  will  never  cease  applying.  In  the  first  place 
the  motive — the  tissue  of  motives  that  spurred  you  on — the  love  for 
liberty,  love  for  union,  and  the  love  for  the  stable  and  ordered  freedom 
of  a  great  people.  You  braved  nights  in  the  freezing  mud  of  the 
trenches  in  winter,  and  die  marches  under  scorching  midsummer  suns; 
fever  cots,  wounds,  insufHcient  food,  exhausting  fatigue  of  a  type  that 
those  that  have  not  tried  it  can  not  even  understand.  You  did  it  without 
one  iliought  of  the  trivial  monetary  reward  at  the  moment ;  you  did  it 
use  your  souls  spurred  you  on.    And  that  is  the  reason  why  to  thit 
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day,  when  any  man  spealts  to'a  body  of  veterans  he  speaks  to  a 
of  ntcD  who  are  instabi.t'o  respond  to  any  call  for  adherence  to  a 
ideal.  In  other. vqtiIs,  you  practiced,  and  by  practicing  preached,  in 
the  strongest .tnaniier.  tlic  ideal  of  doing  your  duty,  of  doing  duty  when 
duty  calls',  witiiout  thought  of  what  the  reward  might  be.  In  the  day* 
when  '\hs  Aid,  kindly,  patient  Lincoln — mighty  Lincoln — stood  in  the 
Whiib  House  like  a  high  priest  of  the  people,  between  the  homs  of  the 
l^llar,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of  the  bravest  and  best,  it  was  because 
'•  only  by  that  sacrifice  could  the  flag  that  had  been  rent  in  iiunder  once 
again  be  madcwithout  a  scam.  You  taujibt  the  ideal  of  duty — duty, 
a  word  that  stands  above  glory,  or  any  other  word.  Glory  is  a  good 
word,  too,  but  duty  is  a  heller  one. 

You  taught,  in  addition  to  that,  brolherhood.  In  the  ranks,  as  you 
stood  there  shoulder  to  shoulder,  litlle  any  one  of  you  cared  what  the 
-man  next  to  you  was  as  regarded  wealth,  trade,  or  education,  if  he 
was  in  very  truth  a  man.  .-\n<l.  friends,  short  would  h.avc  been  our 
shrift  if  in  our  army  as  a  whole  there  had  been  any  failure  to  exercise 
just  that  type  of  judgment — to  exercise  the  judgment  on  the  man  at 
a  man ;  .thort  would  have  been  our  shrift  if  we  had  failed  to  do  justice 
to  the  bricklayer  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  banker  on  the  other;  if 
we  had  shown  either  contempt  of  the  one.  or  tlic  no  less  mean  emotion 
of  envy  for  the  other.  If  we  are  to  go  on,  as  we  shall  and  must  go  on 
in  our  national  career,  we  must  apply  in  the  civic  life  of  our  nation 
exactly  the  prtncipleit  whidi  obtained  in  the  Grand  Army  of  tlie  Re- 
public. There  arc  plenty  of  foes  to  fight  and  we  can  not  afford  to  have 
honest  men  betrayed  into  hostility  toward  one  another;  betrayed  into 
acting  toward  one  another  in  a  way  that  will  |)ennanently  deteriorate 
the  standard  of  our  national  character.  We  can  afford  to  disagree  on 
questions  of  proper  political  difference.  There  arc  plenty  such.  But 
we  can  not  afford,  if  we  are  to  remain  tnie  to  the  ideals  of  the  past,  to 
differ  about  those  ideals.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  less  than  justice  to 
any  man.  We  can  not  afford  to  shrink  from  seeing  that  the  right  ob- 
tains ;  nor.  on  the  other  hand,  to  rebuke  any  effort  to  stir  up  those  dark 
and  evil  forces  which  lurk  in  each  man's  breast,  and  which  need  to  be 
kept  down,  not  excited. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  spoke  of  tlie  great  and  good  President — 
of  President  McKinley — who  died  for  the  people  exactly  as  .-Vbraham 
Lincoln  died.  You  who  wore  the  blue  in  the  early  sixties  warred  against 
that  spirit  of  disunion  which,  if  successful,  wonld  have  meant  wide- 
spread governmental  anarchy  throughout  this  land.  Vou  warred  for 
orderly  liberty.  So  now  it  behoves  each  of  us  so  to  conduct  his  civil 
life,  so  to  do  hU  duty  as  a  citizen,  that  we  shall  in  the  most  effective  way 
war  against  the  spirit  of  anarchy  in  all  its  forms.  You  did  mighty 
deeds,  and  you  leave  us  more  than  mighty  deeds,  for  you  leave  us 
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the  memory  of  how  you  did  them. ,  Jfpu  leave  us  not  only  the  victory, 
but  the  Kpirit  that  lay  Whind  ti  and  Bhotie  through  it.  You  leave  u» 
noi  only  the  triumph,  hut  ihe  memory  of  the  (aticni  resolution,  of  the 
suffering,  of  the  dogged  endurance  and  hemic  daring  through  which 
(hat  triumph  came  to  pass.  You  in  your  youlh  and  early  manhood 
took  up  th«  greaieM  task  which  foH  to  the  lot  of  any  generation  of  our 
people  to  perform.  You  did  it  well.  We  have  lesser  tasks,  and  yet 
tasks  of  great  and  vital  importance.  Woe  to  us  if  we  do  not  show  our- 
selves worthy  to  be  your  successors,  by  doing  our  lesser  tasks  with 
the  same  firm  determination  for  right  That  you  di«playc<l  when  you 
fought  to  a  finish  the  g^'^at  Civil  War,  when  you  upheld  the  arms  of 
Abraliani  Lincoln,  and  followed  (o  victory  the  flag  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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I  had  two  of  your  L'niversity  graduates  in  my  regiment — one,  John 
Grccnway,  used  to  be  on  your  football  eleven,  I  want  to  say  how  gUi<I 
I  am  to  sec  yoti,  and  what  an  interesting  thing  it  must  be  to  every 
American  to  come  through  this  historic  land.  .\s  wc  passed  by  the 
nsta  in  the  woods  we  saw  the  home  of  the  Madisons.  Your  great 
University  here  is  associated  with  the  early  President*  of  our  country, 

I  see  t>eforc  me  men  who  were  in  the  Spanish  war.  We  are  here 
on  the  land  fought  over  by  those  who  wore  the  gray  and  those  who 
wore  the  blue,  and  those  men  sod  their  desccmlants  now  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  good  citizens,  inieKsted  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  our  common  nation.  It  i«  a  great  pleasure  to  catch  this  glimpse  of 
you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  reception. 

|Tlw  Nrm  inl  Courier.  ChMlMan,  S.  C.  Apnl  *.  \WM.\ 

AT  A  BANQUET  AT  CHARI.KSTOX,  S.  C,  APRII,  &  igoa 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  hosts  and  my  feltoiv  American  eitisens: 

I  should  indeed  be  but  a  poor  American  myself  if  I  were  not  deeply 
touche<l  and  gratified  by  the  way  you  have  greeted  mc  to-day  in  this 
your  beautiful  city;  and,  of  course,  I  feel  at  home  here.  1  think  that 
an  American  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  tlie  right  to  feel  at  home  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Around  this  table  I  see  many  men  who  took  part  in  tl',c  great  wars. 
The  war  in  which  the  younger  among  us  here  took  part  was  a  very 
little  one  because  it  didn't  have  to  be  any  bigger.  But  it  had  one  thor- 
oughly good  effect :  it  put  the  cap  on  the  structure  that  had  been  building 
white  we  were  almost  unconscious  of  it,  and  it  taught  us  how  thorouglily 
nt  one  we  were.  When  we  got  through  that  war  it  did  not  make  a 
bit  of  difference  to  us  whether  it  was  an  admiral  who  came  from  Ver- 
mont or  a  lieutenant  who  came  from  Alabama,  if  the  man  had  done  hi» 
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duty  in  such  slispe  as  to  make  69  eodi  feel  an  even  more  generous  (hrill 
of  pride  in  our  common  natioitatlty.  The  ddit  that  we  owed  him  had 
little  to  do  with  the  section  from  which  he  came. 

And  now  a  special  word  to  you  of  Charleston  and  of  South  Carolina. 
Just  twelve  years  ago,  when  1  first  went  to  W'asliiiiglon  to  take  part 
to  govemmenul  work.  I  was  immediately  thrown  into  singularly  close 
contact  and  intimacy  with  a  South  Carolinian.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  work  with  him  for  three  years  and  for  the  nine  years  since,  and  for 
as  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  be  in  public  life,  it  will  be  to  me  ever  a 
spur  to  try  to  do  decent  duty  for  tlie  Republic,  because  I  have  been 
thrown  intimately  in  contact  with  as  fearless  and  as  high  minded  a 
public  servant  as  this  country  has  ever  had.  my  old  friend,  your  former 
Governor,  Hugh  Thompson. 

And  from  what  1  have  known  of  you  and  of  your  representatives  it 
was  in  no  sense  a  surprise,  but  it  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  be  greeted 
with  the  hearty  and  generous  hospitality,  tlic  more  than  hearty  and 
generous  hospitality,  which  you  have  shown  me  lo-day. 

The  welfare  of  any  |K>rt  of  this  country  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an 
index  of  the  welfare  of  all.  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  average, 
as  we  all  lend  to  go  up,  it  seems  to  be  a  little  better  to  go  up  uniformly 
rather  than  at  a  sharper  gait  for  the  time  being  and  then  down  and 
then  up  again  and  then  down.  South  Carolina  seems  during  the  last 
two  decades  to  have  definitely  entered  upon  the  path  of  steady  progress 
in  things  material  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I  was  much  struck  in 
looking  over  some  figures  of  the  census  quite  recently  published  to 
see  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  here  in  your  State. 
1  was  prepared  to  see  that  the  values  of  your  farm  products  had  risen 
as  they  have,  a  little  over  25  per  cent.  I  was  prepared  to  see  that  your 
farms  themselves  had  increased  in  a  still  larger  proportion ;  that  the 
value  of  your  lands  and  buildings  had  grown  up.  but  I  did  not  realize 
the  way  in  which  your  manufacturing  enterprises  li.id  increased,  both 
as  shown  in  the  fact  that  your  manufacturing  products  had  gone  up 
over  230  per  cent :  that,  for  instance,  the  number  of  spindles  had  about 
quadrupled,  from  less  than  half  a  million  to  more  than  two  million,  in 
the  State.  I  did  not  realize  that  the  \vagcs  paid  out  had  increased  75 
per  cent.  Gentlemen,  you  talk  of  the  progress  of  the  far  West,  but  I 
think  South  Carolina  can  give  points  to  some  of  the  States.  I  think 
that  willi  such  a  record  for  the  previous  decade  you  were  well  war- 
ranted upon  insisting  on  holding  your  Exposition  here.  . 

And,  gentlemen,  I  was  wry  glad  that  in  arranging  for  your  Expo* 
sition  you  not  only  look  in  the  Southern  States,  but  that  you  specifically 
included  the  islands  lying  south  of  the  United  Stales,  those  islands 
with  which  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  it  evident  thai  we 
arc  bound  in  the  future  to  have  closer  relations,  closer  rslatlons  for 
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our  advantage  also.  And  about  all  that  1  have  >aid  applies  to  the 
greatest  and  richest  of  iho&c  islands,  tlie  island  with  which  we  have 
been  brought  into  the  most  peculiar  intimacy  and  relationship — the 
island  of  Cuba.  ^\nd  I  ask  tliat  in  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  we 
give  her  a  marked  and  8ub«lantia]  advantage,  not  mtTcly.  not  mainly, 
because  it  will  re<loiind  to  our  interest  to  do  to,  although  that  also  is 
true,  but  l  ask  it  especially  because  events  Itave  so  shaped  tlicmsclvcs 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  a  great  and  mighty  nation  to  help  Cuba,  and 
I  hope  to  see  us  do  our  duty.  I  .■d1.1l!  not  try  to  make  you  any  speech 
to-night,  because,  for  your  sins,  you  will  have  to  listen  to  one  to-morrow. 
I  shall  merely  thank  you  again  with  all  my  heart  and  say  to  you  that 
I  want  you  to  appreciate  that  I  mean  every  word  I  »ay.  and  mean  it 
deeply,  when  I  teli  you  I  have  been  toticbcd,  more  than  pleaded,  touched 
and  stirred  by  the  warmth  and  heartiness  with  whidi  you  luvc  ntade 
me  feci  to>day  that  I  am  one  of  you. 

ITIw  Nnti  mi  CourWr,  CHarlraian,  8.  C.  April  a.  moil.] 


AT  THE  CHARLF^TON   EXPOSITION,   APRIL  q.   igot 

Mr,  President,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you  Ike  men  aHd  wometi  of  the  Pal- 
metto State,  men  and  tvofMen  of  the  South,  my  fellow  citisetu  of  the 
Union: 

It  is  indeed  to  mc  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  have  tlie  chance  of  coming 
here  to  this  Exposition  held  in  your  old,  your  beautiful,  your  historic 
ci^.  My  mother's  people  were  from  Georgia ;  but  before  ihcy  came  to 
Georgia,  before  tlie  Revolution,  in  the  days  of  Colonial  rule,  they  dwelt 
for  nearly  a  century  in  South  Carolina ;  and  therefore  1  can  claim  your 
State  as  mine  by  inheritance  no  less  than  by  the  stronger  and  nobler 
right  wliich  makes  each  foot  of  .American  soil  iu  a  sense  the  property  of 
all  Atrwricans. 

Charkstmt  is  not  only  a  typical  .Sootliem  city  ;  it  is  also  a  city  whose 
history  teems  with  events  which  link  themselves  to  American  history 
as  a  whole.  In  the  early  Colonial  days  Oiarle^lon  was  the  outpost 
of  our  pco|)le  against  ihe  Spaniard  in  the  South.  In  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  there  occurred  here  some  of  the  events  which  vitally  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  which  im- 
pressed thcmselvex  moM  deeply  upon  the  po|)ular  mind.  It  was  here 
that  the  tremendous  terrible  drama  of  the  Civil  War  opened. 

Witli  delicate  and  thoughtful  courtes/  you  originally  asked  me  to 
come  to  this  Hxposition  on  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
britalioD  not  only  showed  a  fine  generosity  and  manliness  in  you.  my 
hosts,  but  it  also  cmphasiud  as  hardly  anything  else  could  have  em- 
phastzcd  how  completely  wc  arc  now  a  united  people.  The  wounds 
left  by  the  great  Civil  War,  incomparably  the  greatest  war  of  modem 
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times,  have  h«aled ;  and  ils  manories  arc  now  priceless  heritage*  of  ^, 
honor  alike  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  The  devotion,  the  self-^H 
sacrifice,  the  steadfast  resolution  and  lofty  daring,  the  hiRh  devotion ^^ 
lo  the  right  as  each  man  *aw  it,  wlietluT  Northenicr  or  Southerner — 
all  these  qualities  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  early  sixties  now  shine 
luminous  and  brilliant  before  our  eyes,  while  the  mists  of  anger  and^H 
hatred  that  once  dimmed  ihem  have  f>asscd  away  forever.  ^H 

All  of  us,  North  and  South,  can  glory  alike  in  the  valor  of  the  men 
wito  wore  the  blue  and  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Those  were 
iron  times,  and  only  iron  men  could  fight  to  its  terrible  finish  the  giant 
stru^te  iMMwecn  the  hosts  of  Grant  and  Lee,  the  struggle  that  came 
to  an  end  thirty-seven  years  ago  this  very  day.  To  u*  of  the  present 
day.  and  to  our  children  and  children's  children,  llie  valiant  dee<ls,  tlie 
high  endeavor,  and  abnegation  of  self  shown  in  that  struggle  by  those 
who  took  part  therein  will  remain  for  evermore  lo  mark  the  level  to 
which  we  in  our  turn  must  rise  whenever  the  hour  of  tlie  Nation's  need 
may  come. 

When  four  years  ago  this  Nation  was  compelled  to  face  a  foreign 
foe,  the  completeness  of  the  reunion  became  instanlly  and  strikingly 
evident.  The  war  was  not  one  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  more 
than  an  instgnificani  fraction  of  our  strength,  and  the  strain  put  upon 
US  was  slight  indeed  compared  with  tlie  results.  But  it  was  a  satis- 
factory thing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  sons  of  the  soldier  of  the 
Union  and  the  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  lea|)ed  eagerly  forward, 
emulous  to  show  in  brotherly  rivalry  llic  qualities  which  had  won  re- 
nown for  their  fathers,  the  men  of  the  great  war.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  under  an  ex -Con  federate  general,  gallant  old  Joe 
Wheeler,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  division  at  Santiago. 

In  my  regiment  there  were  certainly  as  many  men  whose  fathers  had 
sen-ed  in  the  Southeni,  as  there  were  men  whose  fathers  had  served 
in  the  Nortlicm,  amiy.  Among  the  captains  there  was  opportunity  to 
promote  but  one  to  field  rank.  The  man  who  was  singled  out  for  this 
promotion  because  of  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  field  was  the  son 
of  a  Confederate  gener.il  and  was  himself  a  citizen  of  this,  the  Palmetto 
State :  and  no  American  officer  could  wish  to  march  to  battle  beside  a 
more  loyal,  gallant,  and  absolutely  fearless  comrade  than  my  former 
captain  and  major,  your  fellow-citizen,  Miaih  Jenkins. 

A  few  months  ago,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Philippines,  it  became  ncccssar)*  to  nominate  a  Vice-Governor 
to  take  his  place — one  of  the  most  important  places  in  our  Government 
at  this  time.  I  nominated  as  ^'icc-Govemo^  an  ex-Confcdcrate,  General 
I.uke  Wright,  of  Tennessee.  It  is  therefore  an  ex -Con  federate  who 
now  stands  as  the  ex|X>nent  of  this  Oovcnunent  and  tliis  people  in  that 
great  group  of  islands  in  the  eastern  seas  over  which  the  .\mcrican 
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flafr  floats.  Geoenl  Wright  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of 
steadily  bringing  order  and  peace  out  of  the  bloody  chaos  in  which  we 
round  the  islands.  He  is  now  taking  a  leading  jiart  not  merely  in  up- 
holding the  honor  of  the  flag  by  making  it  respected  as  the  symbol  of 
our  power,  but  stilt  more  in  upholding  its  honor  by  unwearied  labor 
for  the  establishment  of  ordered  ltberty~-of  law-creating,  law-abiding 
civil  government — under  its  folds. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  under  General  Wright  and  those 
tike  him  has  l>ceii  in<Ieed  marvelou*.  In  fact,  a  letter  of  the  General's 
the  other  day  seancd  to  show  that  he  considered  tltcre  was  far  more 
warfare  about  the  Philippines  in  this  country  than  there  was  warfare 
in  the  Philippines  themselves  1  It  is  an  added  proof  of  the  complcte- 
nesii  of  the  reunion  of  our  country  that  one  of  the  forcmosfmen  who 
liave  been  instrumental  in  driving  forward  the  great  work  for  civiliza- 
tiou  and  humanity  in  the  Philippines  has  been  a  man  who  in  the  Civil 
War  fought  with  distinction  in  a  uniform  of  Confederate  gray. 

If  ever  the  need  conies  in  tlie  future  the  past  has  made  abundantly 
evident  the  fact  that  from  this  time  on  Northerner  and  Southerner  will 
in  war  know  only  the  generous  desire  to  strive  how  each  can  do  the 
niore  eflfective  service  for  the  flag  of  our  common  country.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  endless  work  of  peace,  the  never-ending  work  of 
building  and  keqiing  the  marvelous  fabric  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 
The  upbuilding  of  any  jxart  of  our  country  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole, 
and  every  such  effort  as  this  to  stimulate  the  resources  an<I  industry  of 
a  particular  section  is  entitled  to  ihc  hcanicst  support  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union.  Thoroughly  good  national  work  can  be  done 
only  if  each  of  us  works  bard  for  himself,  and  at  the  sactie  time  keeps 
constantly  in  mind  that  he  must  work  in  conjunction  iv-itli  others. 

You  have  made  a  particular  cflfort  in  your  Exhibition  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  West  Indies.  Tliis  is  wise.  The  events  of  the  last  four 
yean  have  shown  us  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  must  in  the 
future  occupy  a  far  larger  place  in  our  national  jwlicy  than  in  Ihc  past. 
This  is  proved  by  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  Is- 
lands, the  ac<(titsttion  of  Porto  Rico,  the  preparation  for  building  an 
Isthmian  canal,  and,  finally,  hy  the  changed  relations  which  these  years 
have  produced  between  us  and  Cuba.  As  a  Nation  wc  have  especial 
right  to  lake  ttonest  pride  in.what  we  liave  done  for  Cuba.  Our  critics 
abroad  an<l  at  Itomc  have  insisted  that  wc  never  intended  to  leave  the 
island.  But  on  the  20th  of  next  month  Cuba  becomes  a  free  republic, 
and  we  turn  over  to  the  islanders  the  control  of  their  own  govcmment. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  any  other 
^rcat  State  that  has  occupied  such  a  position  as  ours.  Wc  have  kept 
our  word  and  done  our  duty,  just  as  an  honest  individual  in  private  life 
keeps  his  word  and  does  his  duty. 
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Be  it  rpmembered,  moreover,  (list  after  our  four  years'  occupation 
of  the  island  we  turn  it  over  to  the  Cubans  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  all  the  ci-nturivs  of  S|>aiitsh  rule.  This  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  own  warfare.  Cuba  is  so  near  to  us  that  we  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  misgovcrtuncnt  and  disaster  within  its  limits.  The 
mere  fact  that  our  administration  in  the  island  has  minimized  the  danger 
from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  yellow  fever,  alike  to  Cuba  and  to  our- 
selves, is  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  community  of  interest  between  us. 
But  there  arc  other  interests  which  bind  us  together.  Cuba's  position 
makes  it  neees-tary  that  her  pohtical  relations  with  us  should  differ  from' 
her  political  relations  with  other  powers.  This  fact  has  been  formu- 
lated by  us  and  accepted  by  tlie  Cubans  in  the  Plati  amendments.  It 
follows  as  a  corollary  that  where  the  Cubans  have  thus  assumed  a 
position  of  peculiar  relationship  to  our  polilical  system  dicy  must  sim- 
ilarly stand  in  a  peculiar  relaiionship  to  our  economic  system. 

We  have  rightfully  insisted  upon  Cuba  adopting  toward  us  an  attitude 
differing  politically  from  that  she  adopts  toward  any  other  power ;  and 
m  return,  as  a  matter  of  right,  we  must  give  to  Cuba  a  different — that 
u,  a  better — position  economically  in  her  relations  with  us  than  we 
give  to  other  powers.  Tlits  is  the  course  dictated  by  sound  policy,  by  a 
wise  and  far-sighted  view  of  our  own  interett.  and  by  the  position  we 
have  taken  during  the  past  four  years.  We  are  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
country,  dealing  with  a  iiiuch  weaker  one ;  and  tlic  contrast  in  wealth 
and  strength  makes  it  all  the  more  our  duty  to  deal  with  Cuba,  as  we 
have  already  dealt  with  her,  in  a  spirit  of  large  generosity.. 

This  Exposition  is  rendered  possible  because  of  the  period  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity  through  which  we  are  passing.  While  material 
well-being  is  nc\-er  alt-suflicicDt  to  the  life  of  a  nation,  yet  it  is  the 
merest  truism  to  say  that  its  absence  means  ruin.  We  need  to  build  a 
higher  life  upon  it  as  a  foundation :  but  we  can  build  little  indeed  unless 
this  foundation  of  prosperity  is  deep  and  broad.  The  well-being  which'^ 
wc  arc  now  enjoying  can  be  secured  only  through  general  business  pros- 
perity, and  such  prosperity  is  conditioned  u|X)n  the  eneigy  and  hard 
work,  the  .sanity  and  the  mutual  respect,  of  all  classes  of  capitalists, 
large  and  small,  of  wage  workers  of  cvcr>-  degree.  As  is  inevitable  in 
a  time  of  business  prosperity,  some  men  succeed  more  than  others,  and 
it  is  unfortunately  also  inevitable  that  when  this  is  the  case  some  un- 
wise people  arc  sure  to  try  to  appeal  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  those 
who  succeed  least.  It  is  a  good  thing  when  these  appeals  arc  made  to 
remember  that  while  it  is  difiicult  to  increase  prosperity  by  law,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  ruin  it,  and  that  there  is  small  satisfaction  to  the  less 
prosperous  if  they  succeed  in  overthrowing  both  the  mote  prosperous 
and  themselves  in  the  crash  of  a  conmion  disaster. 

Every  industrial  exposition  of  this  type  necessarily  calls  up  the 
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ihought  of  die  complex  social  and  economic  questions  which  are  !&• 
vdvcd  in  our  present  industrial  s>'stan.  Our  astounding  material  pros- 
perity, the  sweep  and  rush  mtticr  than  the  mere  march  of  our  progress 
stvc  material  dcveIo{>ntem,  have  brought  grave  troubles  in  their  train. 
We  can  not  afford  to  blink  these  troubles,  any  more  than  because  of 
ibem  wc  can  afford  to  accept  as  true  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
prophets  of  evil.  There  arc  great  problems  before  us.  They  arc  not 
insoluble,  but  they  can  be  solved  only  if  we  approach  them  in  a  spirit  of 
reiolute  fearlessness,  of  common-sense,  and  of  honest  intention  to  do 
(air  and  equal  justice  to  all  men  alike.  Wc  arc  certain  to  fail  if  wc 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  demagogue  who  raves  against  tlie  wealth  which 
it  simply  the  form  of  embodied  thrift,  foresight,  and  intelligence;  who 
would  shut  the  door  of  opportunity  against  those  whose  energy  we 
should  especially  foster,  by  penalizing  the  qualities  which  tell  for  sik- 
cess.  Just  as  little  can  we  afford  to  follow  ihosc  who  fear  to  recognixe 
injustice  and  to  endeavor  to  cut  it  out  because  the  task  is  diflicull  or 
even — if  performed  by  unskilful  hands — dangerous. 

Tliis  is  an  era  of  great  combinations  both  of  tabor  and  of  capital. 
In  many  ways  these  combinations  have  worked  for  good;  but  they 
must  work  under  tlie  law,  and  the  laws  concerning  tliem  must  be  just 
and  wis^  or  they  will  inevitably  do  evil ;  and  this  applies  as  much  to 
the  richest  corporation  as  to  the  most  powerful  labor  union.*  Our  laws 
must  be  wise,  sane,  healthy,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  scorn 
tlic  mere  agitator,  the  mere  inciter  of  class  or  sectional  haired:  who 
wi»h  justice  for  all  men;  who  recognize  the  need  of  adhering  so  far 
as  poftsible  to  the  old  .\merican  doctrine  of  pving  the  widest  possible 
scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  individual  initiative,  and  yet  who  recog- 
nize also  that  after  combinations  have  reached  a  certain  stage  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  general  welfare  that  the  Nation  should  exercise  over 
iheiti.  cautiously  and  with  self-restraint,  but  firmly,  the  power  of  super- 
vision and  regulation. 

Above  all,  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  must  be  fair  and  ho»e«t.  The  laws  are  not  to  be  administered 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  man  or  the  interest  of  the  rich  man. 
They  arc  simply  to  be  administered  justly ;  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
each  man  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor — giving  immunity  to  no  violator, 
whatever  form  the  violation  may  assume.  Such  is  tbcobligatinn  which 
every  public  servant  takes,  and  to  it  he  must  be  true  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  respect  both  of  himself  and  of  his  fellows. 

And  now,  my  fellow-coimtrymen.  in  closing  I  am  going  to  paraphrase 

*Tlii*  initudc  «(  )Mliu  (o>  boh  apital  uii  >*bor  Hid  aa  uojiul  pitfrtiRtT  (or  cilliet 
hm  ftd  hteo  ih«  nMwtniaf  poNcr  of  rmiilrTii  lUonnIb  H*  «nee  Hid  <a  ■  .IcIftiiiMi  el 
likdr  pm|>Ib  whil  ke  kad  *lre*dr  u*d  id  *  >lticguiiin  of  taplMUiti:  "UnJcnund  nc.  ttMl*- 
arr,  *klle  I  »m  Prcil-fani  ib«  door  ol  lh«  WhiK  1l'>ii*f  tliall  tslng  to  111*  Imcb  of  Lsboi 
H  ntOj  M  t»  (to  liMck  of  CtplHl,  but  B*  more  cuilf,"— A.  H.  U 
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something  said  by  Governor  Aycock  last  oifi^ht  I  have  dwelt  to-day 
upon  the  fact  that  we  arc  indeed  a  reunited  people;  that  wc  are  indeed 
and  forever  one  people.  The  lime  was  when  one  could  not  have  made 
ihat  statement  with  truth;  now  it  can  be  truthfully  said.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  saying  it.  because  it  was  already 
true,  an<l  liccaiise  the  assertion  made  it  more  true :  but  the  time  in  at 
hand,  I  think  the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  it 
again.  Proud  of  the  South  ?  Of  course  we  arc  proud  of  the  South ; 
not  only  Southerners,  but  Northerners  arc  proud  of  the  South.  Proud 
of  your  great  deetU?  Of  course  I  am  proud  of  your  great  deeds,  for 
you  are  my  people.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  welcome  you 
have  given  mc,  and  I  assure  you  that  few  experiences  in  my  life  have 
l>cen  more  pleasant  than  the  experiences  of  these  two  days  that  I  have 
spent  among  you.  • 
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AT  COLUMBl.\  S.  C,  APRIt  t(\  igos. 

Ladies  iwd  };enHfmen: 

I  thank  you  must  heartily  for  your  courtesy  in  coming  forward 
greet  mfi  this  afternoon  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  expressions  of  the 
invariable  courtesy  with  whicli  I  have  enjoyed  c*"ery  moment  of  the 
three  days  I  have  been  down  here.  I  think  1  was  a  pretty  good  Amer- 
ican when  1  came  down,  and  I  am  a  better  American  ai  I  leave  yotir 
borders,  and  let  me  in  closing  ask  of  mi  now  to  support  to  the  best  of 
ymir  ability  the  Exposition  in  Charleston,  and  I  ask  that  not  only  of 
you,  but  of  all  the  people  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
energy,  the  foreiliought,  the  husines*  enter|>rise  of  the  people  of 
Charleston  that  they  should  have  planned  and  have  built  so  really 
beautiful  an  Exposition,  and  they  descr\-e  all  the  help  they  can  possibly 
have  for  it,  and  I  wish  them  well,  and  I  wish  you  well,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  way  you  have  treated  me. 

in*  Krwt  *b4  Cvorn,  CharlrclaB.  S.  C  ApcU  tl,  19M.I 


AT  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  APRIL  ii,  igea. 

Ladies  and  genHcttKn: 

I  am  very  giad  to  have  the  diatKc  of  greeting  you  to-oight,  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  having  come. 

Someone  in  the  audience  has  spoken  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaratioo. 
That  was  the  6rst  declaration  of  independence  in  any  of.  what  are  now, 
the  United  States.  To  my  good  fortune  I  have  stttdted  much  of  the 
early  history  of  North  Carolina.  I  know  the  part  you  played  in  tlie 
Re\*olulion.  the  part  you  played  even  during  the  Revolution,  in  win- 
ning the  great  \Vest  for  the  Republic    1  feel  that  >'0u  deserve  to  be ' 
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called  in  a  peculiar  sense  Americans  of  Americ&ns,  and  no  tiigh«r  praise 
than  that  can  be  given  in  our  country.  I  have  appreciated  greatly  the 
greetings  I  have  rtccived.  not  merely  in  South  Carolina,  but  from  the 
representatives  of  yotir  Slate  who  were  there  also,  It  has  been  to  nw 
a  privilcjre  to  meet  you.  Yesterday  I  reviewed  your  NatioDal  Guard 
at  the  Charleston  Kxposition.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  sec 
them.  I  have  served  with  some  of  your  men.  for  some  men  bom  in 
this  Stale  were  in  my  regiment.  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  choose 
twenty  sharpslioolcrs  and  two  of  them  were  North  Carolinians. 
I  thank  you  and  wish  you  all  good  luck. 

|Tli«  Ktm  ud  Cflurirr.  Cbxlman.  S.  C,  April  II.   I»ur| 


AT  NEW  YORK  AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  SHERRVS  IN   HONOR  OF 

DR.   NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER.  PRESIDENT  OF 

CX:}EUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  APRIL  ift  ig«. 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  you,  my  hoslt.  and  my  fellow  guests: 

W'tiai  I  am  going  to  say  to-night  will  be  based  upon  the  nhof^ether 
admirable  address  made  this  afternoon  by  my  old  and  valued  friend,  tlic 
newr  President  of  your  great  imiversity,  in  the  cmirNc  of  which  he 
spoke  of  what  the  university  can  coniHbuie  to  the  state  as  being  scholar- 
ihip  and  sirvice.  There  .are  only  a  limited  number  of  men  of  any 
university  who  can  add  to  what  ha<>  been  so  well  called  by  Professor 
Munstcrbcrp  "produclivc  scholarship,"  Of  course  each  university 
should  bend  its  energies  toward  developing  the  few  men  who  are  thus 
able  to  a<l<l  to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  work  in  scholarly  achievemeni. 
To  those  men  the  all-important  doctrine  to  preach  is  that  one  piece  of 
first-rate  work  is  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  second-rate  work ;  and 
that  after  a  generation  has  {>asse<l  eadi  uTiiversity  will  be  remembered 
by  what  it*  sons  liave  pro<luced.  not  in  the  line  of  a  mass  of  pretty  good 
wforW.  but  in  the  way  of  the  few  masterpieces.  I  do  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  ujHtn  this  side  of  the  university's  work,  the  work  of 
scbolanhip,  the  work  of  tlu-  intellect  trained  to  its  highest  point  of  pro- 
diKiiveneis.  1  want  to  speak  of  the  other  side,  the  side  that  produces 
service  to  the  public,  service  lo  the  nation.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
us  is  lit  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  a  productive  scholar,  but  all  of  us 
are  entirety  fit  (o  do  decent  service  if  we  care  lo  take  the  pains.  If  we 
think  we  can  render  it  without  taking  the  pains,  if  we  think  we  can 
render  it  by  feeling  how  nice  it  would  be  to  render  it— why,  the  value 
of  that  service  will  be  but  little. 

Furtun»lcly  to-day  those  wlio  addressed  you  had  a  right  to  appe*l 
DM  merely  to  wtiat  they  had  spoken,  but  to  what  they  had  done.  When 
we  arc  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  over  affairs,  and  especially  public 
affairs  here  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to 
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look  back  to  the  last  twenty  years  oi  the  life  of  Columbia's  late  Presi- 
dent. Mayor  Low.  And  dow,  for  a  moment,  look  at  things  in  lltdr 
pure  historic  perspective.  Think  what  it  means  in  the  way  of  an  object- 
lesson  to  have  a  man  who,  after  serving  two  terms  as  Mayor  of  what 
i»  now  one  of  the  fjrcat  boroughs  of  this  great  city,  then  became  for 
twelve  years  the  President  of  one  of  the  foremo&t  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  entire  land,  and  then  again  became  the  chief  ofticer  of  the 
cJljf.  That  was  not  merely  creditable  to  Mr.  Low;  it  was  creditable  to 
lis.  It  spoke  well  for  the  city.  It  is  a  big  mark  on  the  credit  side.  We 
have  plenty  of  marks  on  the  debit  side;  but  we  feel  that  this  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  the  balance  even. 

As  for  the  Dean — why,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel  when  I 
first  went  into  politics.  He  and  I  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  old 
Twenty-first  Assembly  District  in  the  days  when  I  wns  just  out  of 
college.  My  very  first  experiences  in  practical  politics  were  gained 
in  connection  with  the  Dean.  And,  gentlemen,  as  I  gradually  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Dean,  I  passed  into  the  sphere  of  your  present 
President,  and  lie  has  been  my  close  friend,  my  valued  adviser,  ever 
since. 

VVIien  it  comes  to  rendering  service,  that  whicli  counts  chiefly  with 
a  college  graduate,  as  with  any  other  American  citizen,  is  not  in- 
tellect BO  much  as  what  stands  above  mere  power  of  body,  or  mere 
power  of  mind,  but  must  in  a  sense  include  them,  and  that  is  character. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  sound  body,  and  a  better  thing  to  have  a 
sound  mind :  and  belter  still  to  have  that  aggregate  of  virile  and  decent 
qualities  which  we  group  together  under  the  name  of  character.  1 
said  both  decent  and  virile  tpiatities — it  is  not  enough  to  have  one  or 
the  other  alone.  If  a  man  is  strong  in  mind  and  body  and  minusejt  his 
strength  then  he  becomes  simply  a  foe  to  the  body  politic,  to  be  hunted 
down  by  all  decent  men;  and  if.  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  thoroughly 
decent  impulses  but  lacks  strength  he  is  a  nice  man,  but  does  not  count 
You  cm  do  hut  little  with  him. 

In  the  unending  .strife  for  civic  betterment,  small  is  the  use  of  these 
people  who  mean  well,  but  who  mean  well  feebly.  The  man  who  coimts 
is  the  man  who  is  decent  and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for 
decency,  for  cleanliness,  for  civic  righteousness.  He  must  have  several 
qualities;  first  and  foremost,  o(  course,  he  must  be  honest,  he  must 
have  the  root  of  right  thinking  in  him.  That  is  not  cnotigh.  In  the 
next  place  he  must  have  courage ;  the  timid  good  man  counts  but  little 
in  the  rough  business  of  trying  to  do  well  the  world's  work.*  And 
finally,  in  addition  to  being  honest  and  brave  he  must  have  common- 

'Pntidml  RcMnall  ii  ctw  ■poMlt  of  Coiingc  and  makes  ■  cult  «f  ForM.  Rn  baldi  th«l 
a  man  wldioui  tourace.  xlihaui  tore*,  li  an  cnflnc  Blibnol  tttam.  lonieibing  perhap*  lo  look 
al  bnl  iMtbinf  to  bclicrc  in  or  kI)  upou  in  iiiauCliDi  tbc  doitiBitt  at  lilt  rMe.-~A.  U.  L. 
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wnse.  If  he  does  cot  have  it,  no  matter  what  other  quatitie^  he  may 
have,  he  will  find  himietf  at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  without  possessing 
his  desire  to  do  right,  know  only  too  well  how  to  make  the  wrong  ef- 
fective. 

To  yoa,  the  men  of  Columbia  here,  the  men  of  this  great  city,  and 
the  men  who.  when  they  graduate,  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
we  have  tlie  right  to  kiok  in  an  especial  degree  for  service  to  the  public. 
To  you  much  has  been  given,  and  woe  and  shame  to  you  if  we  can  not 
rightfully  expect  much  from  you  in  return. 

We  can  pardon  the  man  who  has  no  chance  in  life  If  he  does  but 
little  for  the  State,  and  we  can  count  it  greatly  to  his  credit  if  he  docs 
much  for  the  State  But  upon  you  who  have  had  so  much  rests  a 
heavy  burden  to  show  that  you  arc  worthy  of  wJiat  you  have  received." 
A  double  responsi)>ilily  i«  upon  you  to  u»e  aright,  not  merely  the 
talents  that  have  been  given  to  you,  but  the  chances  you  have  to  make 
much  of  these  talents.  \Vc  have  a  right  to  expect  service  to  the  State 
from  you  in  many  different  lines:  In  the  line  of  what,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  we  will  call  philanthropy;  in  all  lines  of  effort  for  public 
decency. 
Remember  always  that  the  man  who  docs  a  thing  so  that  it  is  worth 
ing  is  alwaj's  a  man  who  does  his  work  for  the  work's  sake,  Sonie- 
icrc  in  Kusktn  there  is  a  sentence  to  the  effect  tliat  the  man  who 
does  a  piece  of  work  for  the  fee.  normally  docs  it  in  a  second-rate  way, 
and  that  the  only  first-rate  work  is  the  work  done  by  the  man  who 
does  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well,  who  counts  the  dei^d  itself  as  his 
reward.  In  no  kind  of  work  done  for  the  public  do  you  ever  find  the 
really  best,  except  \vhcre  you  find  the  man  who  takes  I>old  of  it  because 
he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  it,  because  he  wishes  to  do  it  for  the 
take  of  doing  it  welt,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  reward  that  comes  after- 
ward or  in  connection  with  it.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  is  true  of 
almost  every  other  walk  of  life,  just  exactly  as  true  as  it  is  in  politics. 
A  clergyman  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  finds  himself  bound  to  be  a 
clergyman  for  the  material  reward  of  that  profession.  Every  doctor 
who  has  ever  succeeded  has  been  n  man  incapable  of  thinking  of  his  fee 
when  he  did  a  noteworthy  surgical  operation.  A  scientific  man,  a  writer, 
a  historian,  an  artist,  can  only  be  a  good  man  of  science,  a  first-class 
artist,  a  first-class  writer,  if  he  does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  it 
well ;  and  this  is  exactly  as  true  in  political  life,  exactly  as  true  in  eve:^ 
form  of  social  effort,  in  cvcr>'  kind  of  work  done  for  the  public  at 

MptgJwMoJ  >n  tbift  '*  IB  oth?r  titiilen.  9»  u  ftho*n  for  iniiant^  by  hit  tribute  \a  trie  4buity 
ot  Awl  UorMa.  Tbc  tUiy  of  Itie  world't  ootk  In  It*  iliiing  ion  not  ibow  laj  ptcalur 
pottBtiAlidc*  Jq  fovor  pt  iJic  collccr  min,  FtiiEikIm  hu  nc4  a  college  man;  Wktbin^n, 
JtdhMi*  XJmttAn  wvc  not  ooUcfc  tnen.  ShaWipcan  ocrcr  uw  a  eotUft  knd  kd<l  "htfla 
LMto  mmA  1m*  Gratk^'     Dwinx*  e«i1da*t  nan  ntA  md  wiilc     It"*  th«  Mas  aad  ool  tb« 

fiifcp    ■t-i— r  »«  Uu^A.  H.  L. 
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[argc.  The  man  who  docs  work  wortli  doing  is  the  man  who  does 
it  because  he  can  not  refrain  from  doing  it ;  the  man  who  feels  it  home 
Id  on  him  to  try  that  particular  job  and  see  if  he  can  not  do  it  well. 
And  so  it  is  willi  a  general  in  the  field.  The  man  in  the  Civil  War 
who  thought  of  any  material  reward  for  what  he  did  was  not  among 
the  men  whose  names  yuu  read  now  on  the  honor  roll  of  American 
history. 

So  the  work  that  our  colleges  can  do  is  to  fit  their  graduates  to  do 
service — to  fit  the  bulk  of  them,  the  men  who  can  not  go  in  for  the 
highest  type  of  scholarship,  to  do  the  ordinary  citizen's  service  for  the 
country ;  and  they  can  fit  them  to  do  this  service  only  by  training  them 
in  character.  To  train  them  in  character  means  to  train  them  not  only 
to  possess,  as  they  must  possess,  the  softer  and  gentler  virtues,  but  also 
the  virile  powers  of  a  race  of  vigorous  men,  the  virtues  of  courage,  of 
honesty — not  merely  the  honesty  Uiat  refrains  from  doing  wrong,  but 
the  honesty  that  wars  aggressively  for  the  right — the  virtues  of  courage, 
honesty,  and,  finally,  hard  common-sense. 


TO   THE   GRADUATING    CLASS.    NAVAL    ACADEMY.    ANNAPOLIS. 

MD.,  MAY  2,  iva. 

CenlUwien  of  Ike  gradtiatiHg  class: 

In  receiving  these  diplomas  you  become  men  who  above  almost  any 
others  of  the  entire  Union  arc  to  carry  henceforth  cver-prcscnt  with 
you  the  sense  of  respon-tibility  which  must  come  if  you  are  worthy  of 
wearing  the  uniform;  which  must  come  with  the  knowledge  that  on 
some  tremendous  day  it  may  depend  upon  your  courage,  your  pre- 
paredness, your  skill  in  your  profession,  whether  or  not  the  nation'  is 
■gaiD  to  write  her  name  on  the  world'.*  roll  of  honor  or  i*  to  know  the 
blade  shame  of  defeat.  We  all  of  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  occasion 
for  war  may  not  arise,  but  if  it  has  to  come  then  this  nation  must  win ; 
and  as  Dr.  Win-tton  ha.'«  pointed  out,  in  winning  the  prime  factor  must 
of  neectsity  be  the  (j'nited  States  Navy.  If  the  navy  fails  us  then  wc 
are  doomed  to  defeat.  It  should  therefore  be  an  object  of  prime  im- 
portance for  every  patriotic  American  to  see  that  the  navy  is  built  up: 
and  that  it  is  kept  to  the  highest  jioint  of  efficiency  both  in  personnel 
and  materia].  Above  all,  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  to  tliose  rep- 
(cscntatives  of  the  nation  in  whose  hands  the  practical  application  of 
the  principle  lies,  that  in  modem  naval  war  the  chief  factor  in  achieve- 
ing  triumph  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  thorough  preparation 
and  training  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  what  has  been  done 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  that  counts  most.  After  the  outbreak,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  use  to  best  advantage  the  great  war  engines,  and 
the  seamanship,  marksmanship,  and  general  practical  effKiency  which 
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hare  already  been  provided  b>-  the  forethought  o(  the  natioua)  l^ts- 
lature  and.  through  a  course  of  years,  by  the  adminUtnitive  ability  of 
the  Navy  Dc(Nirlnient.  A  battleship  can  not  be  improvised.  It  takes 
years  to  build.  And  we  muM  learn  that  it  is  exactly  as  true  that  tlie 
skill  of  the  oflkcrs  and  men  in  handling  a  battleship  aright  can  likewise 
Dcvcr  be  improvised  ;  that  it  must  spring  from  use  and  actual  sea  ECrvicCi 
and  from  the  most  careful,  zealous,  and  systematic  training.  You  to 
whom  1  ain  about  to  give  these  <liplomas  now  join  the  ranks  of  the 
oAkcrs  of  the  United  States  Navy.  You  enter  a  glorious  service,  proud 
of  its  mcinories  of  renown.  You  must  keep  ever  in  your  minds  the 
thought  of  the  supreme  hour  which  may  come  when  what  you  do  will 
forever  add  to  or  detract  from  that  renown.  Some  of  you  will  have  to 
do  your  part  in  helping  construct  tlic  ships  and  the  guns  which  you  use. 
You  need  to  bend  every  energy  toward  making  these  ships  and  guns 
ia  all  (heir  details  the  most  i)erfect  of  their  kind  throughout  the  world. 
The  ship  must  be  seaworthy,  the  annament  fitted  for  best  protection 
to  the  guns  and  men,  the  guns  in  all  their  mechanism  fit  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  execution  in  the  sJiortest  possible  time.  Every  detail, 
whether  of  protection  to  the  gun-crews,  of  rapidity  and  sureness  in 
handling  the  ammunition  and  working  the  elevating  and  revolving  gear, 
or  of  quickness  and  accuracy  in  sighting,  must  be  thought  out  far  in 
advance,  and  the  thought  carefully  executed  in  the  actual  work.  But 
after  that  has  been  done  it  remains  tnte  thut  the  best  ships  and  guns. 
tlie  most  costly  mcclianism,  arc  utterly  valueless  if  the  men  have  not 
been  truoed  to  use  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  From  now 
on  throughout  your  lives  there  can  be  no  slackness  in  the  performance 
of  duty  on  your  part.  Much  lias  been  given  you.  and  much  will  be 
expected  from  you.  Your  duty  must  be  ever  present  with  you,  waking 
and  sleeping.  You  must  train  yourselves,  and  you  must  train  those 
under  you,  in  the  actual  work  of  seamanship,  in  the  actual  work  of 
gunnery.  If  the  day  for  battle  comes  you  will  need  all  that  you  possess 
of  boldness,  skill,  determination,  ability  to  bear  punishment,  and  instant 
readiness  in  an  emergency.  Without  these  cjualilies  you  can  do  nothing, 
yet  even  with  them  you  can  do  but  little  if  you  have  not  had  the  fore- 
thought and  set  purpose  to  (rain  yourselves  and  the  enlisted  men  under 
you  aright.  Officers  and  men  alike  must  have  the  sea  habit :  officers  and 
men  alike  must  realize  that  in  battle  the  only  shots  that  count  are  the 
shots  Uiat  hit.  and  that  normally  the  victory  will  lie  with  the  side  whose 
shots  hit  oftenesl.  Of  course  you  must  have  the  ability  to  stand  up  to 
the  hammering :  the  courage,  tlie  daring,  the  resohiiion  to  endure ;  but 
1  lake  it  for  granted  you  will  have  those  qualities.  It  is  less  to  he 
thought  to  your  credit  to  have  them  than  it  would  be  eternally  to  your 
discredit  to  lack  them.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  wilt  have  the  courage 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  go  with  American  seanunship ;  that  you 
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will  have  the  daring  and  the  resolution.  ,\t\A  I  ask  that  you  make  it 
from  now  on  your  object  lo  see  thai  if  ever  llie  day  should  arise,  your 
courage,  your  rKidincss,  your  eager  desire  to  win  fresh  renown  for  ihc 
flag  be  niacie  gootl  l>y  the  training  yon  have  given  yoursclvfs  and  those 
under  you  in  the  practical  work  of  your  profession  in  seamanship  and 
gunnery. 


AT  THE   BANQUET  OF  THE   SOCIETY   OF  THE   SONS   OF  THE 

AMERICAN    REVOLUTION,    WASHINGTON, 

D.  C.  MAY  a,  1502. 

Mr.  Toaslmaster,  Mr.  President,  compatriots,  and  fcUo7v  Americans: 

It  is  3  pleasure  to  take  part  in  greeting  you  this  evening.  Societies 
that  ctihivatc  patriotism  in  the  present  by  keeping  alivn  the  memory  of 
what  we  owe  to  the  palriolism  of  the  past,  fill  an  indispensable  function 
in  this  Republic.  You  come  here  to-night  from  every  quarter — from 
every  State  of  (he  Republic  and  from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 
The  Rqiublie  has  put  up  m  flag  in  those  inlands,  and  the  flag  will 
May  there. 

1  am  glad  lo  meet  you  here  to-night — you,  the  dcscendatils  of  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  fought  to  establish  this  counlr>'  in  iy^f*, 
aomc  of  tlie  older  among  whom,  and  the  fathers  of  the  others,  fought 
with  no  less  valor  wearing  the  blue  or  the  gray  in  the  Civil  War.  May 
we  now  show  our  fealty  to  the  great  men  who  did  tlie  great  deeds  of 
the  past,  not  alone  by  word  hut  by  deed!  May  we  prove  ourselves 
true  to  them,  not  merely  by  paying  homage  lo  their  memory,  but  by 
so  shaping  the  jiolicy  of  this  great  Republic  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
we  are  not  unworthy  of  our  sires.  They  did  justice,  and  wc  will  do 
justice.  They  did  justice  as  strong  men.  not  as  weaklings;  and  wo 
will  sliow  ourselves  strong  men  and  not  weaklings. 

Before  tne  t  see  men  who  lived  in  iron  times,  men  who  did  great 
deeds.  1  see  here  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  who  served  under  Farragut 
in  the  great  ilays  of  ihe  Civil  War,  I  sre  a  ilescendant  of  a  man  from 
Connerliait  who  was  called  Brother  Jonathan.  All  around  thesi.'  tables 
are  gathered  men  the  names  of  whose  ancestors  stand  not  only  for 
righteousness  but  also  for  strength — for  both  qualities,  gentlemen. 
Righteousness  finds  weakness  but  a  poor  yoke-fellow.  Wilh  righteous- 
ness  must  go  strengtli  to  make  that  righteousness  of  avail.  And  in 
the  names  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  past  I  ask  each  man  here  to  do  liis 
part  in  seeing  that  this  nation  remains  true  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word 
to  the  ideals  of  the  past ;  to  remember  that  we  can  no  more  afford  to 
show  \y:akness  than  we  can  afford  to  do  wrong._  Where  wrong  has 
been  done  by  any  one  the  wrong-doer  shall  be  pimished :  but  we  shall 
not  halt  in  our  great  work  because  some  man  has  happe&ed  to  do  wrong. 
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lonor  to  the  statesmen  of  the  past,  and  may  the  statesmen  of  the  present 
strive  to  live  uj)  to  ttie  example  they  set !  Honor  to  the  anny  and  navy 
of  the  past !  And  honor  to  those  gallant  Americans  wearing  (he  uni- 
form of  the  American  Republic  who  in  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the 
present  day  uphold  gloriously  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the  past ! 
Another  thing,  compatriots  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  tire  Amcr- 

lican  Revolution:  We  are  Americans,  ami  that  means  that  we  treat 
Americanism  primarily  as  a  matter  of  spirit  and  purpose,  and  in  the 

'  broadest  Sense  we  regard  every  man  as  a  k°^  American,  whatever  his 
creed,  whatever  his  birthplace,  t(  Iw  is  true  to  the  ideals  of  this  Re- 
public. 

To-day  I  have  been  down  to  Annapolis  to  see  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Naval  Academy ;  and  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to 
have  seen  those  fine,  mauly,  upstanding  young  fellows  wlio  looked  every 
man  straight  in  the  face  witlimil  flinchiHjf.  \S'e  may  be  sure  that  the 
honor  of  the  Republic  is  safe  in  their  h.inds. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  those  young  fellows  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  meet 
representatives  of  the  lavy  like  you.  Admiral  Watson,  and  of  the  army 
like  you.  General  Brcckcnridgc.  I  am  glad  tliat  we,  as  Americans,  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  United  States — of 
the  men  who  in  the  past  have  upheld  the  honor  of  the  Hag,  and  of  their 
successors,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  present  day,  who  during  tlic 
last  three  years  tiave  done  such  splendid  woiV  tn  the  inconceivably  dan- 
gerous and  harassing  warfare  of  the  eastern  tropics. 


AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE    McKINLEY 

MEMORIAL  OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON. 

D.  C.  MAY  14.  igtu. 

Ladies  and  ^mtUmfa: 

I  am  to  say  but  one  word.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  than  lias 
been  said  already  by  those  who  have  addressed  you  this  afternoon — 
the  statesmen  who  worked  with  McKinley  and  the  ]>astor  under  whose 
mioislrations  he  sat. 

It  is  in<iccd  appropriate  that  the  Metliodists  of  America — the  men 
belonging  to  that  religious  organization  which  funiishcd  the  pioneers 
in  carvinfT  out  of  ilic  West  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Rejiublic — should  found  this  great  university  in  ihe  city  of  Waslt- 
ington  an<l  should  build  the  college  that  is  to  teach  the  science  of  gov- 
eramcnt  in  tlie  name  of  the  great  exponent  of  good  and  strong  povcni- 
nat  who  died  last  fall,  who  died  as  inily  for  lliis  country  as  Abraham 
Uncola  hiinself. 
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I  tliank  you  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to 
come  before  you  and  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  this  building. 


AT  THE  EXF.RCISES  OF  THE  SOCIETY   OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND.  ATTENDING  THE  REBURIAL  OP  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  WILLIAM  STARK  ROSECRANS.  ARLING- 
TON   NATIONAL    CEMETERY.  ARLINGTON, 
VIRGINIA.  MAY    17.  19CM. 

'Sfeaker  Henderson,  atid  you,  the  comrades  of  the  Crtat  Chief  whose 
rcburiai  in  the  National  Cemetery  here  at  Arlington  toe  have  met  to- 
gether to  commemorate: 

Speaker  Henderson  in  his  address  has  well  said  tliat  the  builder 
rather  than  the  destroyer  is  the  man  most  entitled  to  honor  amon^  us; 
Ihat  the  man  who  builds  up  is  greater  than  he  who  tears  down ;  and 
that  our  homage  sliouUl  be  for  the  tighting  man  who  not  only  fought 
wortliity  but  foug^lit  in  a  worthy  c;iusc.  Tlicrcfore  for  all  time,  not 
merely  the  people  of  this  great  reunited  country  but  the  nations  of 
mankind  who  Ecc  the  hope  for  ordered  liberty  in  what  this  country  has 
done,  will  hold  you,  the  men  of  the  great  Civil  War,  an<l  the  leadersj^H 
Uke  him  whose  mortal  remains  arc  to  be  put  to-day  in  tlicir  final  rcsting^H 
place,  in  peculiar  honor  because  you  were  soldiers  who  fought  to  build; 
you  were  upbuilders ;  you  ^'cre  the  men  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  save,  to 
perpetuate,  to  make  stronger  the  great  national  fabric,  the  foundations 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  the  men  who  fought  under  htm  whose  home 
at  Mount  \'emon  stands  as  an  equally  prized  memorial  of  the  (>ast  with 
Arlington.  It  is  no  chance  that  has  made  Mount  Vernon  and  Arlington, 
here  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  the  two  great  memorials  of 
the  nation's  past.  One  commemorates  the  founding  and  the  other  the 
saving  of  the  nation.  If  it  were  not  for  what  Arlington  symbolizes. 
Mount  \^emon  would  mean  little  or  nothing.  If  it  were  not  for  what 
was  done  by  Rosccrans  and  his  fellows,  the  work  of  Waslungton  would 
have  crumbled  into  bloody  chaos  and  the  deeds  of  the  founders  of  this 
Republic  be  remembere<l  only  because  they  had  begun  another  of  the 
many  failures  to  make  practical  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  world.  With- 
out the  work  tliat  you  did  the  work  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Revo- 
lution to  a  successful  close  would  have  meant  nothing.  To  you  it  was 
given  to  do  the  one  great  work  which  if  left  undone  would  have  meant 
Ihat  all  else  done  by  our  people  would  have  counted  for  nothing.  And 
you  left  us  a  reunited  country,  and  therefore  the  right  of  brotherhood 
with  and  of  pride  in  (he  gallantry  and  self-devotion  of  those  who  wore 
the  gray,  who  were  pitted  against  you  in  the  great  struggle.  The  very 
fact  that  we  appreciate  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on  the  all-im- 
portance to  this  country  and  to  mankind  of  your  victory,  makes  it 
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more  and  more  possible  for  us  to  recognize  in  ih«  heartiest  and  (rankest 
manner  the  sincerity,  the  sclf<devotion,  the  (eally  to  the  right  as  it  was 
given  to  thctn  to  sec  the  riKht,  of  our  fellow  Americans  against  whom 
you  fought — and  now  the  reunion  is  so  complete  that  it  is  useless  to 
allude  to  tlie  fact  that  it  is  complete.  And  you  left  us  another  lesson 
in  brotherhood.  To-day  you  come  here,  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland — the  man  who  had  a  commission  and  the  man  who  fought 
in  the  ranks — brothers,  because  each  did  what  there  was  iu  him  to  do 
for  lite  right.  Each  did  what  he  could  and  all  alike  shared  equally  in 
the  glory  of  the  deed  that  was  done.  Officer  and  enlisted  man  stand  at 
the  bar  of  history  to  be  judpcd  not  by  the  difference  of  rank,  but  by 
whrtber  they  did  their  dutii-s  in  their  respective  ranks.  .\nd  oh.  of 
how  little  count,  looking  back,  tfie  difference  of  rank  compared  with 
ihe  doing  of  the  duty  I  What  was  true  then  is  true  now.  Doing  the 
duty  well  is  what  counts.  In  any  audience  of  this  kind  one  sees  in 
the  highest  official  and  soctiil  jHMition  men  who  fought  as  enlisted  me» 
in  the  armies  of  the  Union  or  in  the  armies  of  ihe  Confederacy.  All 
we  ask  is,  did  they  do  their  duly?  If  they  did,  honor  to  thcml  Little 
we  care  what  particular  position  they  held,  save  in  so  far  as  the  holding; 
of  exalted  position  gave  lite  men  a  chance  to  do  great  and  peculiar 
service. 

I  shall  not  try  to  eulogize  the  dead  General  in  the  presence  of  his 
comrades,  in  the  presence  of  his  countrymen  who  have  come  to  honor 
tlie  memory  of  the  man  against  whom  they  were  pitted  in  the  past — 
who  come  here  because  they  now,  like  us.  are  Americans  and  nothing 
else,  devoted  to  the  Union  and  to  one  Bag.  I  shall  not  try  to  speak  of 
Iiis  services  in  the  presence  of  those  who  fought  through  the  Civil  War. 
who  risked  the  loss  of  life,  who  endured  the  loss  of  limb,  who  fought 
as  enlisted  men  or  came  out  boys  not  yet  ready  to  enter  college  but  able 
10  bear  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of 
three  or  four  years  of  service  with  the  colors.  Tliere  are  those  of  each 
diss  of  wliom  I  have  s|>oken  who  have  addressed  or  will  address  you 
to-day.  They  arc  entitled  to  speak  as  comrades  of  the  great  dead.  But 
the  younger  among  us  are  only  entitled  lo  pay  to  the  great  dead  the 
homage  of  those  lo  whom  ordered  lil>crty  has  been  handed  down  as  a 
heritage  because  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  sweat,  and  of  the  toil  of  the 
men  who  fought  to  a  finish  the  great  Civil  War.  Great  were  the  lessons 
you  taught  us  in  war.  Great  have  been  the  lessons  you  have  taught  us 
In  peace  since  the  war.  Sincerely  and  humbly  the  men  who  came  aftar 
yoa  hasten  (o  acknowledge  the  debt  that  is  owing  to  you.  You  were 
the  ines  of  the  mighty  days  who  showed  yourselves  equal  to  the  days. 
We  have  to-day  lesser  tasks :  and  shame  to  us  if  we  flinch  from  doing 
or  fail  to  do  well  these  lesser  (asks,  when  you  carried  to  triumphant 
TiOOT)-  a  task  as  difficult  as  that  which  was  set  you  1    Here  in  tlie  pres- 
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cncc  of  one  of  (he  illustrious  dead  whose  names  will  remain  forever  oa  i 
iJic  honor  roll  of  the  prcatcst  Republic  upon  which  the  sun  ha«  ever 
shone,  it  behoves  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  solemnly  and  reverently  'o  ^j 
pledge  ourselves  to  continue  undinimed  the  traditions  you  have  lc^fl| 
us ;  to  do  the  work,  whatever  that  work  may  be.  neccsiiary  to  make  ^* 
good  the  work  that  you  did;  to  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  your 
careers  in  war  and  in  peace ;  and  to  remind  ourselves  once  for  all  tliat  i 
lip  loyalty  is  not  the  loyaUy  that  counts-  The  loyalty  that  counts  is: 
the  loyalty  which  shows  itself  in  deeds  ratlicr  than  in  words ;  and  there- 
fore we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  good  by  our  lives  what  you  risked 
your  lives  to  gain  and  keep  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


AT   THE    CENTENNIAL    MEETING    OF    THE    BOARD   OF    HOMB] 
MISSIONS  OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH, 
CARNEGIE  HAIX.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y..  ON 
THE  EVENING  OF  MAY  ao,  190* 

Mr,  CtutinnaH,  and  you.  i«.y  friendi^'pr  if  this  meeling  means  any- 
thing, it  nuOHS  a  coHummoration  of  the  embodied  s/firil  of  friendship 
and  righteousness  working  Ihroitgh  the  Church  through  gentra-  , 
tions:  ' 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  to-night.  I  belong  to 
a  closely  allied  Church — the  Dutch  Reformed.  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
curious  incident  which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  one  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who.  on  your  behalf,  met  me  this  evening  and  brought  mc  up  here. 
Mr.  Ogtien  mentioned  to  me  that  two  hundred  and  Mxty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  the  first  church  of  my  denomination  here  in  this  ei^  was  put 
up  under  contract  by  his  ancestors,  who  then  dwell  in  Connecticut.  It 
is.  I  think,  in  a  sense  symbolical  of  how  much  the  Church  has  counted^ 
in  the  life  of  our  people  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  worshiped  in' 
that  chuFcli  and  of  those  who  under  contract  put  it  up,  should  be  meet- 
ing here  this  c\'ening.  I  have  another  bond  with  you.  Tlicre  are  not 
very  many  Dutdi  Refonned  churches  in  this  city ;  not  quite  as  many  ai 
there  should  be;  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life  I  have 
had  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  church,  because  there  was  not  a  Reformed  I 
church  to  attend.  .Ml  of  my  early  years  1  went  to  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  then  had  as  its  pastor  Dr.  Adams.  Those 
o(  you  who  remember  him  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
verj-  few  men  concerning  whom  it  was  not  inappropriate  to  use  the 
adjective  by  which  I  shall  describe  him,  for  he  was  in  very  truth  a 
saintly  man. 

It  is  a  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  pc<^le  of  the  United  States  to  greet 
you  and  bid  you  welcome  on  this  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  be* 
ginning  of  organii'!<l  home  missionary  work  by  the  Presbyterian 
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Church.  In  one  sense  of  course  sll  earnest  and  fervent  diurch  work 
is  a  part  of  home  mj^ionary  work.  Every  earnest  and  zealous  believer, 
every  inau  or  woman  who  n  a  doer  of  the  word  and  not  a  hearer  only, 
is  a  lifelong  mi&sionan-  in  his  or  her  field  of  labor — a  missionary  by 
precept,  and,  by  what  counts  a  thoiuanOfold  more  tlian  precept,  by  prac- 
tice. Every  such  believer  exerts  inlliicncc  oti  Uiosc  within  reach,  some- 
wliat  by  word  and  infinitely  more  tlirough  tltc  ceaseless,  wcll-ni^  unfelt 
pressure — alt  tlic  stronger  where  its  exercise  is  unconscious — ^thc  pres- 
sure of  example,  broad  charily,  and  neighlwrly  kindness. 

But  to-nigtil  we  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of  missionary  work  done 
not  incidentally,  but  with  set  purpose;  a  hundred  years  of  effort  to 
spread  abroad  the  Gospel  and  lay  the  moral  fmmdation  tipon  which  all 
true  national  greatness  must  rest.  Tlie  ccutury  that  has  dated  has 
Men  the  conquest  of  this  continent  by  our  people.  To  conquer  a 
continent  is  rough  work.  All  really  great  work  is  rough  in  the  doing, 
■hough  it  seems  smouth  enough  lo  Itiose  who  look  back  ujwn  it,  or  to 
ihe  contem()orarics  who  overlook  it  from  afar.  We  need  display  but 
scant  patience  with  those  who,  silting  at  ease  in  their  own  homes,  delight 
lo  exercise  a  querulous  and  censorious  s|)inl  of  judgment  upon  their 
brethren  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  are  doing  strong  men's 
work  as  they  hring  the  light  of  civilization  into  the  world's  dark  places. 
Tlie  criticism  of  those  who  live  softly,  remote  from  the  strife,  is  of  little 
value;  but  it  would  be  diRiailt  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  those  who  go  out  to  share  lite  lianlship,  and,  while 
shauHng  it,  not  to  talk,  but  lo  wage  war  against  the  myriad  forms  of 
brutality.  It  is  such  missionary  work  llial  prevents  Ihe  pioneers  from 
sinking  perilously  near  t)>c  level  of  the  savage  race  against  which  ihcy 
war.  Without  it  the  conquest  of  this  continent  would  have  had  little 
but  an  animal  side.  Without  it  the  pioneers'  fierce  and  rude  virtues 
and  sombre  faults  would  have  remained  unlit  by  the  flame  of  pure  and 
k>ving  aspiration.  Without  it  the  hfe  of  this  eopmry  would  have  been 
a  life  of  inconceivably  hard  and  barren  materialism.  BecauM;  of  it,  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  that  lay  under  those  missionaries'  work,  deep  be- 
neath and  through  the  national  character  runs  that  power  of  finn 
adherence  lo  a  lofty  ideal  upon  whidi  the  safety  of  Ihe  nation  \vill  ulii- 
maldy  depend. 

Honor,  thrice  honor  to  those  who  for  tlirce  generations,  during  the 
period  of  this  people's  great  expansion,  have  seen  that  the  force  of 
the  living  truth  expanded  as  the  nation  expandetl!  They  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  tlte  day,  they  toiled  obscurely  and  died  unknown, 
dot  we  might  come  into  a  glorious  heritage.  Let  us  prove  the  an- 
eerity  of  our  homage  to  their  faith  and  their  works  by  the  way  in  which 
we  manfully  c*rr>-  toward  completion  the  work  they  so  well  began. 

Frieods,  I  inade  up  my  mind  coming  up  here  that  I  would  speak  to 
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>-ou  of  something  that  has  taken  place  to-day  and  of  something 
that  has  takon  place  within  the  last  ten  days.  First  of  the  action  of 
this  nation  which  has  culminated  on  thtti  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of 
May.  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  in  startinR  a  free  Republic  on  its 
course.  That  rcpn-scnted  four  years'  work.  There  were  blunders  and 
shortcomings  in  the  work,  of  course :  and  there  were  men  of  little  faith 
who  could  only  sec  the  blunders  and  shoncominRS.  But  it  represents 
work  triumphantly  done.  And  I  think  that  wc  as  citizens  of  this  Rc- 
;>ublic  have  a  right  to  fee!  |)roud  that  we  kept  our  pledge  to  the  letter. 

ad  that  we  have  established  a  new  international  precedent.  I  do 
not  remember  (and  I  liavc  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  ladies  and 
gentlemen)  another  ca*e  in  modern  times  where,  as  a  result  of  such 
a  war,  the  victorious  nation  has  contented  itself  with  setting  a  new 
nation  free  and  fitting  it  as  well  as  could  be  done  to  start  welt  in  the 
difficult  path  of  self-government.  Merc  anarchy  and  ruin  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  island  if  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  simple  victory 
in  the  war  and  then  had  turned  tlic  island  loose  to  shift  for  itself.  ,  I'or 
over  three  years  the  harder  work  of  peace  has  supplemented  the  hard 
work  of  war ;  for  over  three  years  our  re])resentatives  in  the  island 
(representatives  largely  of  the  army,  remember — I  sometimes  hear  the 
army  attacked ;  gentlemen.  I  have  even  heard  missionaries  attacked.  But 
it  is  well  for  us  that  when  there  comes  a  great  work  in  peace  or  in  war 
wc  have  the  army  a-*  an  instrument  for  it),  our  representatives  in  Cuba 
have  steadily  workctl  to  build  up  a  .whool  system,  to  see  to  sanitation,  to 
preserve  order  and  secure  the  chance  for  the  starting  of  industries;  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  so  that  the  new  government  might  begin 
with  the  chances  In  its  favor.  .^Vnil  now  as  a  nation  we  bid  it  godspeed. 
Wc  inten<!  to  see  that  it  has  all  the  aid  we  can  give  it,  and  I  trust  and 
believe  that  our  people  will,  through  their  national  legislature,  see  to 
it  very  shortly  thai  Cuba  ha.*  the  advantage  of  entering  into  peculiarly 
dose  relations  with  us^  our  economic  sv-stem. 

That  is  the  deed  that  was  consummated  to-day ;  now  for  the  other. 

Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago  an  appalling  calamity  befell  another 
portion  of  the  West  Indies;  Ijcfell  island.*  not  in  any  way  under  our 
flag — islands  owning  allegiance  to  two  European  powers.  Rut  their 
need  was  great  and  our  people  met  that  need  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Congress  at  once  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  and  throu^ 
private  gifts  great  additions  were  made  to  that  appropriation;  and  I 
found,  as  usual,  the  army  and  navy  the  instruments  througli  which 
the  work  could  be  done.  I  wanted  to  get  men  whom  I  could  call  on 
bstantty  to  drop  whatever  their  work  was  and  go  down,  with  the 
certainty  that  neither  pestilence  nor  the  danger  from  volcanoes  or  any- 
thing else  ^vould  make  them  swen'e  a  half  indi — men  upon  whose 
absolute  integrity  and  capacity  I  could  count,  as  well  as  on  their 
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courage.  When  I  wanted  these  men  and  wanted  them  at  once  I  turned 
to  the  army  and  the  navy.  I  am  sure  that  wc  all  fed  proud  that  ships 
bearing  the  American  flag  should  have  been  the  first  to  carry  rehcf 
to  those  who  had  been  stricken  down  by  so  appalling  a  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  there  is  much  evil  against  which  we  need 
to  war  with  all  the  strength  there  is  in  us,  and  while  there  arc  many 
tendencies  in  the  complex  forces  about  us  which  are  fraught  with  peril 
to  the  future  welfare  of  tlie  Republic  and  of  mankind,  yet  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  sec  at  the  opening  of  this  century  such  omens  of  international 
brotherhood,  of  a  future  when  the  sense  of  duty  to  one's  neighbor  will 
extend  be)-ond  national  lines.  They  are  good  omens  for  the  future, 
these  actions;  that  action  which  atlmiiiatcd  to-day  in  establishing  the 
free  Republic  of  Cuba :  that  action  whidi  made  our  country-  the  first 
to  reach  out  a  generous  hdping  hand  to  those  upon  whom  calamity 
had  fallen,  without  r^ard  to  what  the  flag  was  to  which  they  paid 
allegiance. 


AT  THE  OVERFLOW  MEETING  OF  THE  CENTENARY  OF   PRES- 
BYTERIAN HOME  MISSIONS,  CENTRAL  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,  MAY  to.  iga*. 

Atr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  goilUmen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  you  this  evening, 
and  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  but  a  word,  for  I  did  not  antici- 
pate  that  there  would  be  another  meeting  at  which  to  speak. 

Of  course,  the  very  first  thing  that  any  nation  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
in  order  the  afTairs  of  its  own  houselioli!;  tn  do  that  whidi  is  best  for 
its  own  life.  jVnd  as  has  been  so  well  and  truthfully  said.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  by  you  this  cvcotng,  the  vital  thing  to  a  nation  is  the  spiritual, 
not  the  material.  Napoleon  said  that  in  war  the  moral  was  to  the  ma- 
teria) as  ten  to  one ;  and  it  is  just  exactly  as  true  in  dvil  and  social  hfe. 
I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  undervalue  the  material.  \t'c  must 
have  thrift,  business  energy,  business  enterprise  and  all  that  spring 
from  them,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  wc  are  to  build  the  great 
national  superstructure.  But  it  is  a  pretty  poor  building  if  you  have 
nothing  but  the  basement.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  have  material 
development,  great  material  riches,  if  we  do  not  miseslimaic  the  posi- 
tion that  that  material  well-bdng  should  occupy  in  the  nation.  It  is  an 
admirable  thing  to  have  wealth  if  we  use  it  aright  and  undcnland  its 
relative  value  compared  to  the  tilings  of  the  spirit.  Now  that  sounds 
like  preaching.  But  it  is  only  an  expression  of  a  political  truism  if 
you  look  at  it  in  the  right  way.  We  have  spread  during  the  last  century 
Over  this  whole  continent.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  home  missionary 
vork  was  begun.    Do  you  realize  that  at  that  time  any  one  who  went 
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west  of  the  Mississippi  went  into  a  foreign  land  P  He  did ;  and  as  lati 
as  1846  any  one  who  went,  in  tliis  latitude,  to  t]ie  Pad5c  Coast,  went 
into  a  foreign  land.  But  as  wc  expanded  nationally,  so  it  was  our 
good  fortune  that  there  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  expansion 
the  expansion  of  the  church  work,  anil  of  all  that  goes  with  cliurch 
work.  1  do  not  think  wc  can  realize  the  all-importance  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  vital  need  was  met  by  the  men  who  went  out  as  missionaries, 
'  and  pastors,  and  workers  in  the  little  raw,  slrugg'ling  comiiuinities 
whose  people  were  bying  deep  the  foundations  of  the  great  States 
that  to-day  fill  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  stud  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  men  who  went  out  have  by  llicir  efforts  given  to  what  would  olhct' 
wise  have  been  the  merely  material  development  of  our  people  the  spirit- 
ual lift  that  was  vital  to  it — the  spiritual  lift  ihat  made  in  the  end  a  great 
nation  instead  of  merely  a  nation  of  well-to-do  people.  Wc  want  well- 
to-do  people,  but  if  ihcy  arc  only  well-to-do  people,  they  have  coine 
far  short  of  what  wc  have  3  right  to  demand.  A  giant  work  looms  up 
before  the  churches  in  this  country,  and  it  is  work  which  the  churches 
must  do.  Our  civilisation  has  progressed  in  many  ways  for  the  right;, 
in  some  ways  it  has  gone  wrong.  Tlie  tremendous  sweep  of  our  in 
dustrial  <leve1opmcQt  has  already  brought  us  f.ice  to  face  on  tliis 
continent  with  many  a  problem  which  has  puezled  for  generations 
the  wisest  people  of  the  old  world.  With  Iliat  growth  in  the  com- 
plexity of  our  civilization,  of  our  industrialism,  has  grown  an  increase 
in  the  effective  power  alike  of  the  forces  that  tell  for  good  and' 
of  the  forces  that  tell  for  evil.  The  forces  for  evil,  as  our  great 
cities  grow,  become  more  concentrated,  more  menacing  to  the  com 
munity,  anil  if  the  community  is  to  go  forward  and  not  back  they  must 
be  met  and  overcome  by  forces  for  good  tliat  have  grown  in  corri 
sponding  degree.  More  and  more  in  the  future  our  churches  must, 
realize  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  shall  lake  the  lead 
shaping  those  forces  for  good. 

I  am  not  going  to  verge  on  the  domain  of  thcologj*.  and  still  less  01 
dogma.  I  do  not  think  lh,it  at  the  present  time  there  will  be  any  dissentij 
from  the  proposition  that  after  all  in  this  work-a-day  world  wc  must 
largely  judge  men  by  their  fruits;*  that  we  can  not  accept  a  long  suc- 
cession of  thistle  crops  as  indicating  fig  trees;  and  that  we  have  a 
right  to  took  to  the  cliurches  for  setting  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  conduct  and  of  service,  public  and  private,  for  the  whole  land: 
that  the  church  must  make  itself  felt  by  finding  its  expression  through 
the  life  work  of  its  members ;  not  merely  on  Sunday,  but  on  week  days ; 
not  merely  within  these  walls,  hut  at  home  and  in  business.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  you  will  show  your  faith  by  your  works ;  that  t: 

*Pi(*idcai  RooMnlt  bcllnci  "Ith  Oi.  Pranlilln,  wbo  uld  thti  yoa  «in*i  tdl  =iueh  about  ' 
D  rndD  b>  :1)C  \rti  hi  leoln  on  Sauday. — A.  U.  I, 
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people  who  liavc  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  church-Iifc  and  thc 
home-life  should  be  tttade  to  remember  that  as  much  has  been  givoi 
them,  mudi  will  be  expected  of  them ;  that  ihey  must  lead  u])righi  lives 
tliemsclves  and  be  living  forces  in  the  war  for  decency  among  llicir  sur- 
roundings ;  that  wc  have  a  right  to  expect  of  you  and  those  like  you 
that  you  shall  not  merely  speak  for  righteousness,  but  do  righteousness 
in  your  own  liomes  and  in  the  world  at  large. 


I 


ON  THK  OCCASION  OF  THE  UNVEILIXC  OK  THK  SOLDIERS*  AND 

SAlUmS'  MONUMENT  AT  AKI.INCTON.  I  NDEK  THK 

AL'SPICF.S  OP  THF.  NATIONAL  SOCIKTY  OF  THE 

COLONIAL  UAMES  OF  AMEKICA.'MAV  21,  igw. 

Mrs.  Presitient,  and  members  of  the  Sactefy,  and  you,  my  comrades, 

and  6naUy,  officers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  whom  we  took 

as  our  modets  in  the  u-ar  four  years  ago: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Ik  here  this  afternoon  to  acce{>t  in  ilu'  name  of 
ihe  nation  the  monument  put  up  by  your  society  lo  the  memory  of 
(hoM  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Spain;  a  short  war;  a  war  that  called 
for  the  exertion  of  only  ihe  merest  fractttin  of  the  giant  Mraigih  of 
Uiis  nation :  but  a  war,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  fell  through  the 
centuries  lo  come,  because  of  the  changes  it  wrought.  It  is  eminently 
appropriate  that  Ihe  monument  shotikl  be  unveiled  to-day,  the  day 
succeeding  that  on  which  the  free  re])ubltc  of  Cuba  took  its  place  among 
tile  nations  of  tlic  world  as  a  sequel  to  what  was  done  by  those  men 
who  fell  and  by  their  comrades  in  "()8. 

And  here,  where  we  meet  lo  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  drew 
Ihe  great  prize  of  death  in  battle,  a  word  in  reference  to  the  sun'ivors: 
1  think  tliat  one  lesson  every  one  who  was  capable  of  learning  any- 
thing learned  from  his  experience  in  that  war  was  the  old,  old  lesson 
that  wc  need  to  apply  in  peace  ((uile  as  much — the  lcsM>n  that  the  man 
wlio  does  not  care  lo  do  any  act  until  the  time  for  heroic  action  comes, 
does  not  do  the  heroic  act  when  the  time  docs  come.  You  all  of  you 
rcnicmIxT,  comrades,  some  man — it  is  barely  possible  some  of  ymi 
remember  Iicing  the  man — who,  whi-n  you  enlisted,  had  a  thcorj-  that 
ihere  wa*  nothing  but  splendor  and  fighting  and  1)liH)(Ishe<l  in  the  war, 
awl  then  had  the  experience  of  learning  that  the  first  thing  you  had  to 
do  was  to  perform  commonplace  duties,  and  perform  them  well.  The 
work  of  any  man  in  the  campaign  depended  upon  the  resolution  and 
effective  intelligence  witlt  which  he  started  about  doing  each  duty  as 
il  arose :  not  waiting  until  he  could  choose  the  duty  that  he  thotight 
sufficiently  spectacular  to  do.  but  doing  the  duty  that  came  lo  hand, 
Thit  il  exactly  the  leunn  that  all  of  u«  need  to  team  in  times  of  peace, 
ft  if  not  merely  a  great  thing,  but  an  indispenMble  thing  that  the 
nation's  citizens  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  die  f6r  it  in  lime  of 
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need;  and  ihe  presence  of  no  other  quality  could  atone  for  the 
of  such  readioess  to  lay  down  Hfi;  if  the  nation  call$.  But  in  addition 
to  dyini;  for  (he  naiioi)  you  iiiuu  be  willing  and  anxious  to  live  for 
the  nalion.  or  the  nation  will  be  badly  off.  If  you  want  to  do  your 
duty  only  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  die,  the  nation  will  be 
deprived  of  valuable  services  during  your  lives. 

I  never  see  a  gathering  of  this  kind  ;  I  tiever  see  a  gathering  under 
the  auspices  of  any  of  the  societies  which  are  organized  to  commem- 
orate Ihe  valor  and  patriotism  of  the  founders  of  this  nation;  I  never 
see  a  gathering  composed  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil 
War  or  in  any  of  the  Igsscr  contests  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged,  without  feeling  the  anxiety  to  make  such  a  gathering  feel, 
each  in  his  or  her  heart,  the  all-importance  of  doing  the  ordinary, 
himidruni,  commonplace  duties  of  each  day  as  those  duties  arise,  A 
large  part  of  (he  success  on  the  day  of  battle  is  always  due  to  the  ^grc- 
gate  of  the  individual  performance  of  duly  during  Ihe  long  months 
that  have  preceded  llie  day  of  battle.  The  way  in  which  a  nation  arises  ' 
to  a  great  crisis  is  largely  conditioned  upon  the  way  in  which  its  citizens 
have  habituated  themselves  lo  act  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  national 
life.  You  can  not  expect  lliat  much  will  be  done  in  tlie  supreme  hour 
of  peril  by  soldiers  who  have  not  fitted  themselves  to  meet  the  need 
when  the  need  comes,  and  you  can  not  expect  the  highest  tyjic  of  citi- 
lenship  in  the  periods  when  it  is  needed  if  that  citizenship  has  not  been 
trained  by  the  faithful  pcrfomianoc  of  ordinary  duty.  What  we  need 
most  in  this  Republic  is  not  special  genius,  not  unusual  brilliancy,  but 
Ihe  honest  and  upright  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  represent  at  ives  to  the  fundanicnlal  Uw.t  of  private  and 
public  morality — which  arc  now  what  they  have  been  during  recorded 
history.  We  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  making  this  Rqiublic  what  it 
should  be  made — I  will  go  a  little  further  than  that — what  it  shall  and 
must  be  made,  accordingly  as  we  do  or  do  not  seriously  and  resolutely 
set  ourselves  to  do  the  tasks  of  citizenship — and  good  citizenship  con- 
sists in  doing  Ihe  many  small  duties,  private  and  public,  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  it  up. 


\r  A  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  ON  BOARD  THE  FRENCH  BATTLESHIP 
GAULOIS.  AT  ANNAPOLIS.  MD..  IN  HONOR  OF 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVFJ.T.  MAY  23.  !<»» 
Sfr.  Ambassador: 

We  appreciate  what  France  has  done  in  sending  to  our  shore* 
on  this  occasion  such  a  magniBcent  warship,  and  we  appreciate  the 
cllOTce  of  those  who  were  sent  here;  and,  Mr.  Cambon,  we  thank 
you  for  your  happy  good  judgment  in  selecting  such  an  illustrious 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy  to  send  to  us  on  the  auspicious 
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of  the  unveiling  of  the  Rochambcau  statue.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
France  exerted,  according  to  ilie  judgment  of  historvani,  the  deter' 
mining  influence  in  making  tliis  country  free  and  independent, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  I  thaok  you  personally  for  the  courtesy  which  has 
been  extended  to  me.  It  has  been  a  source  of  valued  information  to 
be  permitted  to  see  and  iiis|H-ct  this  splendid  Frendi  vcjiael,  and  I  have 
been  duly  impressed  by  its  superior  mechanism  and  by  the  superior 
physique  and  discipline  of  your  men.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
.'\merican  navy  >vlien  1  say  it  li»s  been  a  source  of  pleasure  that  siicli 
a  splendid  s|>ccimen  of  French  naval  arcliitecture  as  tlie  Oauloiji  has 
visited  our  shores  on  such  a  friendly  mission,  and  in  its  name  1  thank 
)'ou.  Let  me,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
with  the  certain  conviction  that  I  have  expressed  Ilicir  sentiments, 
drink  to  tlie  health  of  President  Loiibet  and  to  tlie  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  mighty  nation  of  which  lie  is  President. 


AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  ROCHAMBUAU  STATUE,  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  MAY  at,  19m. 

iir.  Ambossador,  and  you,  Ike  Refrtsfniatives  of  the  Mighty  Republk 

of  France: 

I  extend  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
warmest  and  most  cordial  greeting.  We  appreciate  to  the  full  all  that 
is  implied  in  this  embassy,  composed  of  such  men  as  those  who  have 
been  sent  over  here  by  President  I^tibet.  to  commemorate  the  uuvciting 
of  the  statue  of  the  great  marslial,  who  witli  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  France,  struck  the  decisive  blow  in  the  war  which  started  this  country 
on  the  path  of  independence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  am 
sure  that  I  give  utterance  (o  the  sentiments  of  e\-ery  citizen  of  the 
Unite<t  States,  of  cver>'  American  to  whom  tlie  honor  and  glory  of 
our  Republic  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  arc  dear,  when  I  say  that 
we  prize  this  fresh  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the  French  pec^Ie,  not 
only  because  it  is  necessarily  pleasing  to  us  to  have  the  friendship  of  a 
nation  so  mighty  in  war.  and  so  mighty  in  peace,  a-t  France  has  ever 
shown  tierscif  to  be.  but  because  it  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  feel  that, 
after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  independent  existence  as  a  nation,  the 
French  Republic  should  feel  that  in  that  century  and  a  quarter  we 
have  justified  the  sacrifice  France  made  in  our  behalf. 

I  am  sure,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  you  welcome  the  chance  which 
brings  it  about  iliai  thi.*  einbassy  of  the  French  people  should  come 
to  our  shores  at  the  very  time  when  we,  in  our  turn,  have  done  our 
pan  in  starting  on  the  path  of  independence  a  sister  republic — the 
Republic  of  Cuba. 
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Mr.  Ambassador,  the  American  people,  pc-culiarly  because  ihey  are 
the  American  people  and  because  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
been  io  interwoven  with  what  France  has  done  for  us,  also  because 
Ihey  are  pan  of  the  whole  world,  winch  ackuowledged,  and  must  ever 
acknowledge,  in  a  peculiar  decree,  the  headship  of  France  along  so 
many  lines  in  the  march  of  profp^ess  and  civilization — the  American 
|KOp1e,  through  me,  extend  their  thanks  to  you,  and  in  their  name  I 
beg  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  i-mbasiy  that  has  come 
here,  and  to  President  Loubct,  and  all  of  the  French  nation,  both  for 
the  deed,  and  for  the  ma|>iianinious  spirit  that  lay  behind  the  doing 
of  the  deed,  and  i  thank  you.  . 


AT  ARLINGTON.  MEMORIAL  DAY,  MAY  jn  190X. 

Mr.   Commander,   eowades,   and  you.  the   men   and   ^i'omen   of  iht 

United  Slates  w/io  o^cc  your  being  here  lo  ivhat  ivas  done  by  the 

men  of  the  great  Cvfit  War: 

I  greet  yoii.  and  tliank  you  for  the  honor  done  tne  in  asking  me  to 
he  present  this  day.  It  is  a  good  custom  for  our  country  to  have  cer- 
tain solemn  holidays  itt  commemoration  of  our  greaie»t  men  and  of 
Ihe  greatest  crises  in  our  history.  There  should  be  but  few  such  holi- 
days. To  increase  their  inimhcr  is  to  cheapen  ihcm.  \\'ashin^on 
and  Lincoln — the  man  who  did  most  lo  found  the  I'nion,  and  the  man 
who  did  most  to  preserve  it — stand  head  and  shouWers  a(x)vc  all  our 
other  public  men,  aii<l  have  by  coiinnon  con<^i)t  won  the  right  to  tins 
preeminence.  Among  the  holidays  which  commemorate  the  turning 
points  in  American  history.  Thank^ving  has  a  significance  peculiarly 
its  own.  On  July  4  we  celebrate  the  hirth  of  the  nation ;  on  this  day. 
the  30th  of  May,  we  call  to  mind  the  deaths  of  those  who  died  that 
the  nation  might  live,  who  wagered  all  that  ii(c  hulds  dear  for  the 
great  prize  of  death  in  batUe,  who  jmured  out  their  blood  like  water 
in. order  that  tile  mighty  national  structure  raised  by  the  far-seeing 
gniius  of  Washington.  Franklin,  Marshall.  Hamilton,  and  the  other 
great  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  great  framcrs  of  the  Constitution, 
should  not  criimbtc  into  meaningless  ruins. 

You  whom  I  address  to-day  and  j'our  comrades  who  wore  the  blue 
beside  you  in  the  perilous  years  during  which  strung,  sad.  patient 
Lincoln  bore  the  crushing  load  of  national  leadership,  performed  tlw 
one  feat  the  failure  lo  perform  which  would  have  meant  destruction 
to  everything  which  makes  the  name  America  a  symbol  of  hope  among 
the  nations  of  mankind.  You  did  the  grcarcst  and  most  necessary  task 
which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  men  on  this  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Nearly  tlircc  centuries  have  passed  since  the  waters  of  our 
coasts  were  first  furrowed  by  the  keel*  of  those  whose  children's  children 
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were  to  inherit  this  fair  land.  Over  a  century  atid  a  half  of  colonial 
^rowtli  followed  the  neltlemeni :  and  no»'  for  over  a  century  and  a 
quarter  wc  have  been  a  nation. 

During  our  four  generations  of  national  life  wc  have  had  to  do 
many  tasks,  and  some  of  ihem  of  far*reachiiig  importance;  but  the 
only  really  vital  task  was  the  one  you  clid.  the  task  ot  saving  the  Union. 
There  were  other  crises  in  which  ro  have  gone  wrong  would  have 
meant  disaMer;  but  this  was  the  one  crisis  in  which  lo  have  gone 
wrong  would  have  meant  not  merely  disaster  tiut  annihilation.  For 
failure  at  any  other  point  atonement  could  have  been  made ;  but  had 
>-ou  failw!  in  the  iron  days  the  loss  wduUI  have  been  irre|>arable.  the 
defeat  irretrievable.  Upon  your  sdccess  depended  all  the  future  of 
the  people  on  this  continent,  and  niticli  of  the  future  of  mankind  as 
a  whole. 

You  left  us  a  reunited  country.  Voii  left  us  the  right  of  brother- 
hood with  the  men  in  gray,  who  with  such  courage,  and  such  devotion 
for  what  they  deemed  the  right,  fought  against  you.  Hut  ymi  left  u» 
much  more  even  than  your  achievement,  for  you  left  u»  the  memory 
of  how  it  was  achieved.  Vou,  who  made  good  by  your  valor  and 
patriotism  the  statesman  ship  of  Lincoln  and  the  soldiership  of  Grant, 
have  *ei  as  (he  )itan<Iards  for  our  efforts  in  the  future  both  the  way  you 
did  your  work  in  war  and  the  way  in  which,  when  the  war  was  over, 
you  turned  again  to  the  work  of  peace.  In' war  and  in  peace  alike 
your  example  will  stand  aS  the  wisest  of  tes.soiis  to  us  and  our  children 
and  o«r  children's  children. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  .'\rmy  of  the  United  States,  led  by  men 
who  served  among  you  in  the  great  war.  is  carrying  to  completion  a 
small  but  peculiarly  trj'ing  and  difficult  war  in  which  is  involved  not 
only  the  honor  of  the  (lag  but  the  lriumj>h  of  civiltxation  over  forces 
which  stand  for  the  black  chaos  of  savagery  and  barbarisfn.  The  task 
has  not  been  as  difficult  or  as  important  as  yours,  but.  uh,  my  comrades, 
the  men  in  the  uniform  of  the  I'nitod  States,  who  have  for  the  last 
three  j'cars  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  championed  the  American 
cinse  in  the  Philippitie  Islands,  arc  your  younger  brothers,  your  sons. 
They  have  dhown  them.selves  not  unworthy  of  you,  and  they  arc  en- 
tiile<l  to  the  suppon  of  all  men  who  arc  proud  of  what  you  did. 

Tliese  younger  comratles  <»f  yours  have  fmight  under  terrible  diffi- 
culties and  have  received  terrible  provocation  from  a  very  cruel  and 
very  treacherous  enemy.  Under  the  strain  of  these  provocations  I 
deeply  deplore  to  say  that  some  among  ihcni  have  so  far  forgotten 
llwmftclves  as  to  counsel  and  commit,  in  retaliation,  acts  of  cruelty. 
The  fact  that  for  every  guilty  act  committed  by  one  of  our  troops  a 
hundred  acts  of  far  greater  atrocity  have  been  committed  by  the  hostile 
native*  upon  our  troops,  or  upon  the  peaceable  and  law-abiding  natives 
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who  are  friendly  to  us,  can  not  be  held  to  excuse  any  wrongdoers  OD 
our  side.  Delermined  and  unswerving  eflfort  must  be  made,  and  has 
been  and  is  being  macie.  to  find  out  f-ery  instance  of  barbarity  on  the 
jart  of  our  troops,  to  punish  those  Ruil'.y  of  it,  and  to  take,  if  possible, 
even  stronger  measures  than  have  already  been  taken  to  minimise  or 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  all  such  acts  in  the  future. 

Is  it  only  in  the  snny  in  the  Philippines  tlial  Americans  sometime* 
commit  deeds  that  cause  all  other  Americans  to  regret?  No!  From 
time  to  lime  there  occur  in  our  country,  to  ttie  deep  and  lasting  sliamc 
of  our  people,  lynchings  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  inhuman 
cruelty  and  barbarity — cruelty  infinitely  worse  than  iiny  that  hai  ever 
been  committed  by  our  troops  in  the  Philippines;  worse  to  the  victims, 
and  far  more  brutaliEing  to  those  guilty  of  it.  The  men  who  fail  to 
condemn  these  lynchings,  and  yet  clamor  about  what  has  been  done  in 
the  Philippines,  are  indeed  guilty  of  neglecting  the  beam  in  their  own 
eye  while  taunting  their  brother  about  the  mote  in  his.  Understand 
me.  These  lynchings  afford  us  no  excuse  for  failure  to  stop  cruelty 
in  the  Philippines.  But  keep  in  mind  that  these  cruellies  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  wholly  exceptional,  and  have  been  shamctessly  exag- 
gerated. We  deeply  and  bitterly  regfrct  that  ihey  should  have  been 
committed,  no  matter  how  rarely,  no  matter  under  what  provocation, 
by  American  troops.  But  they  afford  far  less  ground  for  a  general 
condemnation  of  our  army  than  these  lynchings  afford  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  communities  in  which  they  occur.  In  eacli  case  it  is 
well  to  condemn  the  deed,  and  it  is  well  also  to  refrain  from  including 
both  guilty  and  innocent  in  the  same  sweeping  condemnation. 

in  every  community  there  are  people  who  conmiit  acts  of  well-nigh 
inconceivable  horror  and  baseness.  If  we  fix  our  eyes  only  upon  these 
individuals  and  upon  their  acts,  and  if  we  forget  the  far  more  numerous 
citizens  of  upright  and  honest  life  and  blind  ourselves  to  their  countless 
deeds  of  wisdom  and  justice  and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
condemn  the  community.  There  is  not  a  city  in  this  land  which  we 
could  not  thus  condemn  if  we  fixed  our  eyes  solely  upon  its  police 
record  and  refused  to  look  at  what  it  had  accomplished  for  decency 
and  justice  and  charity.  Yet  this  is  cxaaly  the  attitude  which  has  been 
taken  by  too  many  men  with  reference  to  our  army  in  the  Philippines ; 
and  it  is  an  attitude  iniquitous  in  its  absurdity  and  its  inju^lii'e. 

The  rules  of  warfare  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  War 
Department  and  accepted  as  the  basis  of  conduct  by  our  troops  in  the 
field  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  you,  my 
hearers,  were  fighting  for  the  Union.  These  rules  pro\-ide,  of  course. 
for  the  just  severity  necessarj-  in  war.  The  most  destructive  of  all 
forms  of  cruelty  would  be  to  sliow  weakness  where  sternness  is  de- 
manded by  iron  need.     But  all  cruelty  is  forbidden,  and  all  harshness 
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beyond  what  is  called  for  by  need.  Our  enemies  in  the  Philippines 
have  not  merely  violated  every  rule  of  war.  but  ttave  made  of  these 
violaiions  their  only  melliod  of  tarrying  on  the  war.  Think  over  that ! 
It  is  not  a  rhetorical  statement — it  is  a  bald  statement  of  contcmporar}* 
histor}'.  They  have  been  ai)Ic  to  prolong  the  war  at  all  only  by  recourse 
to  act»  each  one  of  which  put  them  beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  war- 
hrc  We  would  have  been  justified  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  rules  of 
war  in  infinitely  grcau-r  severity  than  has  been  shown. 

The  fact  really  i«  that  our  warfare  in  the  Pliiiippines  has  been 
carried  on  with  singular  humanity.  For  every  act  of  cruelty  by  our 
men  there  have  been  innumerable  acts  of  forbearance,  magnanimity, 
and  generous  kindoess.  These  are  the  qualities  which  have  charac- 
lerized  the  war  as  a  whole.  The  cruchies  on  our  part  have  been  wholly 
exceptional. 

The  gtiilty  are  10  be  punished ;  but  in  puni-shing  litem,  let  those  who 
sit  at  case  at  home,  who  walk  delicately  and  live  in  the  soft  places  of 
the  earth,  remember  also  to  do  them  common  justice.  Let  not  the 
effortle««  and  the  umempted  rail  ovcnntich  at  strong  men  who  with 
blood  and  sweat  face  years  of  toil  and  days  of  agony,  and  at  need  lay 
down  their  lives  in  remote  tropic  jungles  to  bring  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion  into  the  world's  dark  places.  The  warfare  that  has  extended  the 
boundaries  of  civilization  at  the  expense  of  barbarism  and  savagery 
has  been  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Yet  from  its  very  nature  it  has  always  and  everywhere 
been  liable  to  dark  abuses. 

It  l>ehove«  us  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  tn  prevent  these  abuses  and 
to  punish  those  who  commit  them;  but  if  because  of  them  we  flinch 
froni  finishing  the  task  on  which  wc  have  entered,  wc  show  ourselves 
cravens  and  weakling*,  unworthy  of  ihe  sires  from  whose  loins  we 
sprang.  Oh,  my  comrades,  how  the  men  of  the  present  tend  to  forget 
not  merely  what  was  done  but  what  was  spoken  in  the  past !  There 
were  abuses  and  to  spare  in  the  Civil  War;  and  slender  enough,  loo. 
by  eacli  side  against  the  other.  Your  false  friends  then  called  Grant 
a  "butcher"  and  spoke  of  you  who  arc  listening  to  me  as  mercenaries, 
as  "Lincoln's  hirelings,"  Your  open  foes — as  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Confederate  Congress  in  October,  1862 — accused  jou,  at  great 
lesfftb,  and  with  much  particularity,  of  "contemptuous  disregard  of 
ihc  usages  of  civilized  war;"  of  subjecting  women  and  children  lo 
"banishment,  imprisonment,  and  death;"  of  "murder."  of  "rapine."  of 
"outrages  on  women,"  of  "lawless  cruelty."  of  "perpetrating  atrocities 
which  would  be  disgraceful  in  savage*;"  and  .Xbraham  Lincoln  was 
tingled  out  for  especial  attack  because  of  his  "spirit  of  barbarous 
ferocity."  \'erily,  these  men  who  thus  foully  slandered  jou  have  their 
heirs  to-day  in  those  who  traduce  our  armies  in  the  Pliiiippines,  who 
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fix  tlieir  eyes  on  individual  deeds  of  wron^  so  keenly  that  at  last  lh«y 
become  blind  to  the  great  work  of  peace  and  freedom  that  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

Peace  and  freedom — are  there  two  better  objects  for  which  a  soldier 
can  fight  ?  Well,  these  are  precisely  the  objects  for  which  our  soldiers 
are  fighting  in  the  Philippines.  When  there  is  talk  of  the  cruelties 
committed  in  the  Philippines,  remember  always  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  cruelties  have  been  committed  by  the  insurgents 
against  tlieir  own  people — as  well  as  against  our  soldiers — and  that 
not  only  the  surest  but  the  only  effectual  way  of  stopping  them  is  by 
the  progress  of  the  American  arms.  The  victories  of  the  American 
Army  have  been  the  really  effective  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  cruelty 
ia  the  Philippines.  Wherever  these  victories  have  been  complete — 
and  such  is  now  the  case  ihronghoui  the  greater  part  of  the  islands — 
all  cruelties  have  ceased,  and  the  native  is  secure  in  his  life,  bis  liberty, 
and  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  Where  the  insurrection  stilt  smoulders 
there  is  always:  a  ctiancc  for  cruelty  to  show  itself. 

Our  soldiers  conquer ;  and  what  is  the  object  for  whidi  they  conquer  ? 
To  establish  a  military  government?  N'a  Tlie  laws  u-e  are  now 
endeavoring  to  enact  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines  are  to 
incicasc  the  power  and  domain  of  the  civil  at  the  expense  of  tlie  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  to  render  even  njore  diffinilt  than  in  the  past  tlie 
chance  of  oppression.  The  military  power  is  used  to  secure  peace,  in 
order  that  it  may  itself  be  supplanted  by  the  civil  power.  The  progress 
of  the  American  arms  means  the  abolition  of  crucl^-,  the  bringii^  of 
peace,  and  tlie  rule  of  law  and  order  under  the  civil  goverrunent.  Other 
nations  have  conquered  to  create  irresponsible  military  rule.  We  con- 
quer to  bring  just  and  responsible  civil  government  to  the  conquered. 

But  our  armies  do  more  than  bring  peace,  do  more  than  bring  order. 
They  bring  freedom.  Remember  always  that  the  independence  of  a 
tribe  or  a  community  may,  and  often  does,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  that  tribe  or  community. 
There  are  now  in  j'Vsia  and  Africa  scores  of  despotic  monarchies,  each 
of  which  is  independent,  and  in  no  one  of  which  is  there  the  slightest 
^-estigc  of  freedom  for  the  indivtdtial  man.  Scant  indeed  is  the  gain 
to  mankind  from  the  "independence"  of  a  blood-stained  tyrant  who 
rules  over  abject  and  brutalized  slaves.  But  great  is  the  gain  to  hui 
manity-  which  follows  the  steady  though  slow  introduction  of  the 
orderly  liberty,  the  law-abiding  frcedooi  of  the  individual,  which  is 
the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  national  independence  can  be 
built.  Wherever  in  the  Pliilippine^  the  insurrection  has  been  definitely 
and  finally  put  down,  there  the  individual  Filipino  already  enjoys  such 
freedom,  such  personal  liberty  under  our  rule,  as  he  could  never  even 
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have  dreamed  of  under  the  rule  of  an  "Independent"  Agfuinaldian 
oligarchy. 

TTie  slowly-learned  and  difficult  art  of  self-government,  an  art  which 
oar  people  have  taught  Ihenuelve^  by  the  \zhor  of  a  thousand  years,* 
can  not  be  grasped  in  a  day  by  a  people  only  just  cmcrBing  from  con- 
ditions of  life  which  our  ancestors  left  behind  titcm  in  the  dim  years 
before  history  dawned.  We  believe  that  we  can  rapidly  teach  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  not  only  how  to  enjoy  but  how  to 
;nake  good  use  of  their  freedom;  and  with  their  growing  knowledge 
their  growth  in  self-govemment  shall  keep  i*tea<ly  pace.  When  they 
have  thus  shown  their  capacity  for  real  freedom  by  their  power  of 
self-govcnuncQt,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  decide 
whether  they  are  to  exist  independently  of  us  or  be  knit  to  us  by  ties 
of  common  friendship  and  interest.  When  tliat  day  will  come  it  is  not 
in  human  wisdom  now  to  foretell.  All  that  we  can  say  with  certainty 
is  that  it  would  be  put  back  an  immeasurable  distance  if  wc  should 
yield  to  tlie  counsels  of  nntnanly  weakness  and  turn  loose  the  islands, 
■  to  see  our  vktorious  foes  butcher  with  revolting  cruelty  our  betrayed 
frioMls,  and  sited  (he  blood  of  the  most  humane,  the  most  ciiliglilcned, 
the  most  peaceful,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  tlicir  own  number — for 
these  are  the  classes  who  have  already  learned  to  welcome  our  rule. 

Nor,  white  fully  acknowledging  our  dulii-s  to  others,  need  wc  wholly 
forget  our  duty  to  ourselves.  The  Pacific  seaboard  is  as  much  to  us 
as  the  Atlantic ;  as  wc  grow  in  power  and  prosperity  so  our  interests 
will  grow  in  that  furthest  west  which  is  the  immemorial  east.  The 
shadow  of  our  destiny  has  already  reached  to  the  shores  of  Asia.  The 
might  of  our  peo])le  already  looms  large  against  the  world-horizon; 
and  it  will  loom  e%-cr  larger  as  the  years  go  by.  No  statesman  has  a 
right  to  neglect  the  interests  of  our  people  in  the  Pacific ;  interests 
which  are  important  to  all  our  people,  hut  of  most  imfionance  to  those 
of  our  people  who  have  biiitt  |K>pulous  and  thriving  Slates  to  the  west 
of  the  great  watershed  of  this  continent. 

This  should  no  more  be  a  party  question  than  the  war  for  the  Union 
should  have  been  a  party  question.  .'Xt  tliis  moment  the  man  in  highest 
office  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  Vice-Govenior,  General  I<ukc 
Wright,  of  Tennessee,  who  gallantly  wore  the  gray  in  the  Civil  War 
and  who  is  now  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  head  of  our  army  in 

*C«w(mnWiil  u  iiib«ni  iMber  Ikan  KijuiiwI  or  1»me4 — ll  l>  *n  laalitict  ralhcr  tbu  an 
m.  CoTcnueBl  In  lu  •on  it  xht  ripntiiim  at  ■  pfopl*  ■•  Ihr  Dont  u  the  nprrMion  ol 
Ike  plUL  VUm>  tfccic'i  dMbinc  bi  ■  dmiw.  Tliere  b«  cgvtnimeiin  <ltI^d  nioau<hlu.  irlikh 
tM  ta  tttt  icpuMlta.  and  (orrrnmenl*  called  npublio,  which  ■«  nothing  of  ihr  kind, 
Jloiko.  aOed  a  rtpublle,  li  la  (id  ■  diciaianhip.  Kngtaul,  Nomj',  (*ll*d  rnqnarclilo.  are 
fTKlietilf  rtpablka-  Thect  it  but  sm  »l'!p  »(  bamuiil)'  fiom  tbc  mcmbcnbip  ol  wbicb 
Rfgbbca  nar  ^  nuxfloOj  oaaamrcitd — it>«  Scandbiaviui.  ibc  Uaac.  tbi  Suon,  tht  None 
MiV  la  MVcling  Il>«  »<r  niiMtUI  for  ■  republic,  «tlck  lo  lilt  blu«^)r(d  acd  mv^Jfi 
The  black-<7*d  UlbM  «ill  tall  jou.— A.  H.  L. 
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ilic  Philippines.  Adua  Chaffee,  who  in  the  Civil  War  gallantly  wore 
the  blue.  Those  two,  and  the  men  under  them,  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South,  in  civil  life  and  in  military  life,  a-t  teachers,  as  ad- 
ministrators, as  soldiers,  arc  laboring  mightily  for  us  who  live  at  home. 
Here  and  there  black  sheep  are  to  be  found  among  them ;  but  taken 
as  a  whole  they  represent  as  high  a  standard  of  public  service  as  thit) 
country  has  ever  seen.  Tliey  are  doing  a  great  work  for  civilization, 
a  great  work  for  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  this  nation,  and  above 
all  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  All 
honor  to  them ;  and  shame,  thrice  shame,  to  us  if  wc  fail  lo  upliold 
their  hands  I 


AT    THE    OPENING    SESSION    OF    THE    MILITARY    SURGEONS' 
ASSOClATtON.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  JUNE  5.  1903. 

Afr.  President,  ladifs  and  gentlemen: 

1  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bid  welcome  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  and  their  friends  to-day.  Tlic  men  of  your  Asso- 
ciation combine  two  professions,  .each  of  which  is  rightfully  held  ta 
high  honor  by  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  real  work  of  men — the 
profession  of  the  soldier  and  the  profession  of  the  doctor.  Conditions 
in  modem  civilization  tend  more  and  more  to  make  the  average  life  of 
the  community  one  of  great  case,  compared  to  what  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Together  with  what  advantages  have  come  from  this 
softening  of  life  and  rendering  it  more  easy  there  are  certain  attendant 
disadvantages.  It  is  a  very  necessary  thing  that  there  should  be  some 
professions,  some  trades,  where  the  same  demands  are  made  now  as 
over  in  the  past  upon  the  heroic  qualities.  Those  demands  are  made 
alike  upon  the  soldier  and  upon  the  doctor ;  and  more  upon  those  who 
arc  both  soldiers  and  doctors,  upon  the  men  who  have  continually  to 
face  all  the  responsibility,  all  the  rtsk.  faced  by  their  brothers  in  the 
civilian  branch  of  the  profession,  and  who  alao^  in  time  0/  war.  must 
face  much  tlte  same  risks,  often  exactly  the  same  risks,  that  arc  faced 
by  their  brothers  in  arms  whose  trade  is  to  kill  and  not  to  curel  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune,  gentlemen,  to  see  some  of  your  body  at 
work  in  the  field,  to  see  them  carrying  the  wounded  and  the  dying 
from  the  6ring-linc.  themselves  as  much  exposed  to  danger  as  those 
Ihey  were  rescuing,  and  to  sec  them  working  day  and  night  in  the 
field  hospital  .ifierward  when  even  the  intensity  of  the  strain  could 
hardly  keep  iheni  awake,  so  fagged  out  were  they  by  having  eadi  to 
do  the  work  of  ten. 

I  welcome  you  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
you,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  congratulation  to  you  upon  this 
AssociatioiL    In  all  our  modem  life  we  have  found  it  absolutely  in- 
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dispmsable  to  Gupplcmcnt  the  work  of  the  individual  b)'  ihc  work  of 
the  tndividuaU  gathered  into  an  association.  Without  this  work  of 
the  association  you  can  not  give  the  hi(;hc$l  cxftres&ion  to  individual 
endeavor,  and  it  would  be  a  ^vz\  misfortune  if  the  military  members 
of  the  surgical  and  medical  profession  did  not  take  every  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  in  the  same  way  (hat  is  taken  by  tfie  members  of 
the  medical  and  the  surgical  professions  who  arc  not  in  the  army  or 
the  ravy  or  the  marine  hospital  service — who  are  in  civilian  life  out- 

,  side.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  gathered  in  this  association.  Just  one 
word  of  warning:  Pay  all  possible  heed  to  the  scientific  side  of  your 
work;  perfect  yourselves  as  scicntifk  men  able  to  work  with  the  best 

,  and  moA  delicate  apparatus :  and  never  for  one  moment  forget    cspe- 

'  cially  the  higher  officers  among  you — that  in  time  of  need  you  will  have 
to  do  your  work  with  the  scantiest  possible  apparatus  I  and  that  then 
jronr  usefulness  will  be  conditioned  not  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  com- 

'  plaint  thut  >ou  did  not  have  ap[)aratus  enough,  but  upon  what  you  have 
done  with  the  insufficient  apparatus  you  had.  '  Remember  that  and  re- 
member also— and  this  especially  applies  to  the  higher  officers — that  you 
must  supplement  in  your  calling  the  work  of  the  snrgcon  with  the  work 
of  the  administrator.  You  must  be  doctors  and  miliury  men  and  able 
administrators. 


AT  THE  CENTEN.KIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE   ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILIT.UIY  .\CADEMY. 

WEST  POINT.  JUNE  it.  190* 

Cetotul  MUU.  graduates  of  IVrst  Point,  and  you,  the  tnen  and  u-omen 

wAo  are  drawn  to  llum  by  ties  of  kinship,  or  by  the  simple  fact  llsat 

yoM  are  Americans,  and  therefore  of  necessity  drown  to  them: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  you  to-day.    There 

is  little  need  for  me  to  say  how  well  j-our  performance  has  squared  with 

the  praphetK  promise  made  on  ,ii-our  behalf  by  the  greatest  of  .\mer- 

icant.  Washington.     This  institution  has  completed  itn  first  hundred 

years  of  life.     During  that  century  no  other  educational  institution  in 

the  land  has  contributed  a*  many  names  as  West  Point  to  the  honor  roll 

of  the  nation's  greatest  citizens. 

Colonel  Milts,  I  claim  to  be  a  Itistorian,  and  I  speak  simply  in  the 
(pint  of  one,  simply  as  a  reciter  of  facts,  when  I  say  what  I  have  said. 
And  more  than  that :  not  merely  has  Weft  Point  contributed  a  greater 
number  of  (he  men  who  stand  highest  on  the  nation's  honor  roll,  but 
1  think  beyood  question  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  average  graduate 
of  West  pOTnt,  during  this  hundred  years,  has  given  a  greater  sum  of 
service  to  the  country  through  his  life  than  has  the  average  graduate  of 
any  other  institution  in  this  broad  land.    Now,  gentlemen,  tlial  is  not 
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surprising.  It  is  what  wc  had  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Military 
University,  founded  by  the  nation.  It  is  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  expectation  has  been  made  good.  AaA  of  all 
the  institutions  in  this  country,  none  is  more  absolutely  American,  none, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  more  absolutely  democratic  than  this. 

Here  we  care  nothing  for  the  boy's  birthplace,  nor  his  creed,  nor  his 
social  standing ;  here  wc  care  nothing  save  for  his  worth  as  he  is  able 
to  show  it.  Here  you  represent  with  almost  mathematical  exactness 
all  the  country  geographically.  You  are  drawn  from  every  walk  of 
life  by  a  mctliod  of  choice  made  to  ensure,  and  which  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  does  ensure,  that  heed  shall  be  paid  to  nothing  save  ihc 
boy's  aptitude  for  the  profession  into  which  he  seeks  entrance.  Here 
you  come  together  as  representatives  of  America  in  a  higher  and  more 
peculiar  sense  than  can  possibly  be  true  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
I»nd,  save  your  sister  college  that  makes  similar  preparation  for  the 
service  of  the  country  on  the  seas. 

This  morning  I  have  shaken  hand^  with  many  of  you ;  and  I  have 
met  tiie  men  who  stand  as  representatives  of  every  great  struggle,  every 
flfTcat  forward  movement  this  nation  has  made  for  the  last  fifty-five  or 
sixty  years.  There  arc  some  still  left  who  took  part  in  the  Mexican 
War,  a  struggle  which  added  to  this  country  a  territory  vaster  than  has 
changed  hands  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  all  the  wars  of  the  la»t  two 
centuries.  I  meet,  when  I  sec  any  of  the  older  men  among  you,  men 
who  took  part  in  tlic  great  Civil  War,  when  this  nation  was  tried  as  in 
a  furnace;  the  men  who  were  called  upon  to  do  the  one  deed  which 
had  to  be  done  under  penalty  of  making  the  memory  of  Washington 
himself  of  little  account,  because  if  you  had  failed,  then  failure  would 
also  have  been  written  across  the  record  of  hts  work.  Finally,  I  see 
(he  younger  men  as  well  as  the  older  ones,  the  men  whom  I  myself 
have  seen  taking  part  in  a  little  war — a  war  that  was  the  merest  skir- 
misli  compared  with  the  struggle  in  which  you  fought  from  '6l  to  '65, 
and  yet  a  war  that  has  had  most  far-reaching  effects,  not  merely  upon 
the  destiny  of  this  nation,  but,  therefore,  upon  the  destiny  of  the  world 
— the  war  with  Spain. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  in  the  campaign  in  Cuba  how  the 
graduates  of  \\'est  Point  handled  themselves ;  to  see  and  to  'endeavor 
10  profit  by  their  example.  It  is  a  pcctdiar  pleasure  to  come  here  to-day, 
because  I  was  at  that  time  imimntely  associated  with  many  of  these, 
your  graduates,  who  are  here.  On  the  day  before  the  San  Juan  fight, 
when  we  were  marched  up  into  position,  the  officers  with  whom  I  was, 
lost  connection  with  the  baggage  and  food,  and  I,  for  supper  that  night, 
had  what  Colonel  Mills  gave  mc.  And  the  next  morning  Colonel  ^IiIls 
was  with  another  West  Pointer,  gallant  Shipp.  of  North  Carolina. 
The  next  momiog  we  breakfasted  together.    I  remember  well  congrat- 
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abtin^  myself  that  my  regiment,  a  raw  volunteer  regiment,  could  have, 
to  set  it  an  example,  men  like  Mills  and  Shipp,  whose  very  presence 
made  tlic  men  cool,  made  them  feci  collected  and  at  case,  ^tills  and 
Shipp  went  with  our  regiment  into  action.  Shortly  after  it  began  Shipp 
was  killed  and  Colonel  Mills  received  a  nTiund  from  which  no  one  of  U3 
at  the  time  dreamed  that  he  would  recover.  1  had  at  that  time  in  my 
regiment,  as  acting  second  lieutenant,  a  cadet  from  Wej^t  Point.  He 
was  having  his  holiday ;  he  look  his  holiday  coming  down  with  us,  and 
just  before  the  assault  he  was  shot,  the  bullet  going.  I  think,  into  the 
stomach,  and  coming  out  the  other  side.  He  fell,  and  as  we  came  up 
I  leaned  over  him,  and  he  said,  "All  right.  Colonel,  1  am  going  to  get 
well."  t  did  not  think  he  was,  but  I  said,  "All  right,  I  am  sure  you  will," 
and  he  did ;  he  is  all  right  now.  There  was  never  a  moment  during  that 
time,  by  day  or  by  night,  that  I  was  not  an  eyeniincss  to  some  per* 
fonnance  of  duty,  some  bit  of  duty  well  done,  by  a  West  Pointer,  and 
I  never  saw  a  West  Pointer  failing  in  his  duty,  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  gentlemen ;  I  heard  of  two  or  three  instances ;  you  can  not  get 
in  any  body  of  men  absolute  unifonniiy  of  good  conduct;  tmt  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  never  was  an  eyewitness  to  such  misconduct.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  see  what  is  the  rule,  with  only  the  rarest 
exce|iti(m,  the  rule  of  duty  done  in  a  way  that  makes  a  man  proud  to 
be  an  American,  and  the  fcllow<citizen  of  such  .Americans. 

Your  duty  here  at  West  Point  has  been  to  fit  men  to  do  well  in  war. 
But  it  is  a  notewonhy  fact  that  you  also  have  fitted  them  to  do  singularly 
well  in  peace.  Ilie  highest  {Msittons  in  the  land  have  been  held,  not 
exceptionally,  but  again  and  again  by  West  Pointers.  West  Pointers 
have  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  all  the  occupations  of  civil  life.  Colonel 
Mills,  1  make  tlie  answer  that  a  man  who  am.wcrs  the  question  must 
make,  when  I  say  that,  while  we  Iiad  a  right  to  expect  that  West  Point 
would  do  well,  we  could  not  have  expected  that  the  would  do  so  well 
as  slic  has  done. 

t  want  to  say  one  word  to  those  who  are  graduating  here,  and  to  the 
undergraduates  as  well.  I  was  greatly  impressed  the  other  day  by  an 
article  of  one  of  your  instructors,  himself  a  West  Pointer,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  changed  conditions  of  warfare,  and  the  absolute  need 
that  the  man  who  was  to  be  a  good  officer  should  mevt  those  changed 
conditions.  1  think  it  i*  going  to  be  a  great  deal  harder  to  be  a  lirst- 
chss  officer  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  In  addition  to 
the  courage  and  stead^tness  that  have  always  been  the  prime  refjuire- 
menis  in  a  soldier,  you  have  got  to  show  far  greater  fenilily  of  resource 
wad  far  greater  power  of  individual  initiative  than  has  ever  been  neces- 
sary before  if  you  arc  to  come  up  to  the  highest  level  of  officcr-ltkc  per- 
fonnance  of  duty. 
As  has  been  well  said,  the  developments  of  warfare  during  the  last 
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few  years  have  shown  that  in  tlie  future  the  unit  will  not  be  the  re^ment 
nor  th«  company  nor  iroop;  the  unit  will  be  the  individual  man.  The 
anny  is  to  a  veiy  great  extent  going  lo  do  well  or  ill  according  lo  the 
average  of  that  individual  man.  If  he  does  not  know  how  to  shoot, 
how  to  shift  for  himself,  how  both  to  obey  orders  and  to  accept  respon- 
sibility when  the  emi'igcncy  comes  where  he  will  not  have  any  orders 
to  obey,  if  he  i$  not  able  to  do  all  of  that,  and  if  in  addition  he  has  not 
got  the  fighting  edge,  you  had  better  have  him  out  of  the  army ;  he  will 
be  a  damage  iu  it. 

In  a  battle  hereafter  each  man  is  going  to  be  to  a  considerable  extern 
aloDc.  The  formation  will  be  so  open  that  the  younpfcst  officer  will  have 
to  take  much  of  the  responsibility  that  iu  fonncr  wars  fell  on  his  seniors ; 
and  many  of  the  enlisted  men  will  have  to  do  most  of  ihdr  work  without 
supervision  from  any  officer  whatsoever.  The  man  will  have  to  act 
largely  alone,  and  if  he  kIiows  a  tendency  lo  huddle  up  to  somebody  else 
his  usefulness  will  be  pretty  near  at  ai)  end.  He  must  draw  on  hi»  own 
courage  and  resourcefulness  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they  come  up.  It 
will  be  more  difficult  in  the  future  than  ever  before  to  know  your  pro- 
fession, and  more  essential  also ;  and  you  ofHcers,  and  yoii  who  are  about 
to  become  officers,  if  you  arc  going  to  do  well,  have  got  to  learn  how  to 
perform  the  duty  v^iic^-  while  becoming  more  essential,  has  become 
harder  to  perform. 

You  want  to  face  the  fact  and  realize  more  tliau  ever  before  that  the 
honor  or  the  shame  of  the  country  may  depend  upon  the  high  aver- 
age of  character  and  capacity  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and 
that  a  high  average  of  character  and  capacity  in  the  enlisted  men 
can  to  a  large  degree  be  obtained  only  through  you,  the  officers;  that 
you  must  devote  your  lime  in  peace  lu  bringing  up  the  standard  of 
fighting  efficiency  of  tlie  men  under  you,  not  merely  in  doing  your  duty 
so  that  you  can  not  be  called  to  account  for  failure  to  perform  it,  but 
doing  it  in  a  wav  that  will  make  any  man  imder  you  abler  to  perform 
his. 

I  noticeil  throughout  the  lime  that  we  were  in  Cuba  that  the  orders 
given  and  executed  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  tliat  there  was  very 
little  mancruvring.  practically  none  of  the  manceuvriug  of  the  parade 
ground.  Now.  I  want  you  to  weigh  what  I  say,  for  if  you  lake  only 
half  of  tl,  you  will  invert  it.  I  found  out  verj'  soon  in  my  regiment  that 
the  best  man  was  tlic  man  who  had  been  in  the  Regular  .Xrmy  in  actual 
ser\'icc.  out  in  the  West,  campaigning  on  the  plains;  if  he  had  been  a 
good  man  in  the  Rq>:ular  Army  in  actual  service  on  the  plains  he  was 
the  best  man  that  I  could  get  hold  of.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had 
merely  served  in  time  of  peace  a  couple  of  years  in  an  Eastern  garri- 
son, where  he  did  practically  nothing  outside  of  parade  grounds  and 
barracks,  or  if  he  had  been  in  an  ordinary  National  Guard  regiment. 
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rhcn  one  of  two  things  was  tnic :  if  he  understood  (hat  he  had  only 
larned  five  per  cent  of  war,  he  was  five  per  cent  better  than  any  one 
who  had  learned  none  of  it,  and  that  was  a  big  adx-ancc;  hut  if  he 
lhou{;hi  he  had  also  learned  the  olht-r  ninety-five  per  cent  he  was  worse 
than  any  one  else.  1  recollect  perfectly  one  man  who  had  been  a  cor- 
jioral  in  the  Regular  Army ;  this  young  fellow  joined  us  sure  that  he 
knew  everything,  confident  titat  war  consisted  in  nice  parade-f;round 
manoeuvres.  It  was  almost  tmpos^ihte  (o  turn  his  attention  from  try- 
ing the  very  difficult  task  of  niakinp  my  cowpnnchcrs  keep  in  a  straight 
line,  to  the  easier  task  of  traitiiiig  them  so  that  they  could  do  the  most 
efficient  fighting  when  the  occasion  arose.  He  confused  (he  essentials 
and  the  non-esseni iaU.  The  non-cssenlials  are  so  pretty  an<l  so  easy 
that  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  think  that  your  duty  lies  in  perfecting 
yourself  and  the  men  under  you  in  them,  ^'ou  have  got  to  do  that,  too; 
but  if  you  only  do  that  you  will  not  be  worth  your  salt  when  the  day 
iif  trial  comes. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  here  to  preach  to  you  upon  the  per- 
fonnaAce  of  your  duties.  It  has  been  your  spi-cLiI  btisiness  to  learn  to 
do  that.  I  do  ask  you  to  reinciubcr  the  diflfercncc  there  is  in  the  military 
profession  now  from  what  it  ha*  been  in  jwsl  time ;  to  remember  that 
the  final  test  of  soldiership  is  not  excellence  in  parade-ground  forma- 
tion, but  efficiency  in  actual  service  in  the  field,  and  that  the  usefulness, 
(be  real  and  great  usefulness  in  tlie  parade-ground  and  barracks  woric 
comes  from  its  being  used  not  as  an  end.  but  as  one  of  the  means  to  an 
eod.  I  a»k  you  to  remember  that.  I  do  not  have  lo  ask  you  to  remember 
what  you  can  not  forget — the  lessons  of  loyalty,  of  courage,  of  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  highest  standards  of  honor  and  uprightness  which 
all  men  draw  in  when  they  breathe  (he  atmosphere  of  this  great  in- 
stitution. 


.\TTH1:  riARVARD  COMMENCEMENT  DINNER.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS., 

JUKE  tt.  Kxw. 

Jlfr.  Pretideni,  President  Eliol,  aiid  yoa,  my  feliotv  Harvard  men: 

i  am  speaking  for  all  of  you  T  am  sure — f  speak  for  all  Americans  to- 
day, when  I  say  that  we  watch  with  the  deepest  concern  (he  sick-bed 
of  the  fCnglish  king,  and  that  all  Americans  in  tendering  their  hearty 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  remember  keenly  the  outburst 
of  genuine  grief  with  which  England  last  fall  greeted  the  calamity  that 
befell  us  in  the  death  of  President  McKinley. 

President  Eliot  spoke  of  the  service  due  and  perfonned  by  the 
college  graduate  to  the  State.  It  was  my  great  pood  fortune  five  years 
ago  to  serve  under  vour  President,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  ex- 
Governor  Long,  and  by  a  strange  turn  of  the  wheel  crt  fate  he  ser\-cd 
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in  my  Cabinet  as  long  as  he  would  consent  to  serve,  and  then  I  had  to 
replace  him  by  aoothpr  Harrard  man ! 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  associated  with  Senator  Hoar,  and  I 
should  indeed  think  ill  of  myself  if  [  had  not  learned  something  from 
association  with  a  man  who  possesses  that  fine  and  noble  belief  in  man- 
kind, the  lack  of  %vliidi  forbids  healthy  effort  to  do  good  in  a  democracy 
like  ours.  I  shall  not  speak  of  his  associate,  the  junior  senator,  another 
Harvard  man — Cabol  Lodge — because  it  would  be  difficult  for  mc  to 
discuss  in  public  one  who  is  my  closest,  stanches!,  and  most  loyal  per- 
sonal friend.  I  have  another  fellotv  Harvard  man  to  speak  of  lo-day, 
and  it  is  necessary  lo  paraphrase  an  old  saying  in  order  to  state  the 
bald  truth,  that  it  is  indeed  a  libcial  education  in  high-minded  states- 
manship to  sit  at  the  same  council  table  with  John  May. 

In  addressing  you  this  afternoon,  1  want  to  speak  of  three  other  col- 
lege graduates,  because  of  the  service  tliey  have  done  the  public.  If  a 
college  education  means  anything,  it  means  fitting  a  man  to  do  better 
service  than  he  could  do  without  it;  if  it  does  not  mean  that  it  means 
nothing,  and  if  a  man  does  not  get  tliat  out  of  it,  he  gets  less  than 
nothing  out  of  it.  No  man  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to  himself  one  par- 
ticle of  superiority  or  consideration  because  he  has  had  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  he  is  bound,  if  he  is  in  truth  a  man,  to  feel  that  llie  fact  of  his 
having  had  a  college  education  imposes  upon  him  a  heavier  burden  of 
responsibility,  that  it  makes  it  doubly  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  well 
and  nobly  in  Iiis  life,  private  and  public.  I  wi»h  to  »peak  of  thr-^  men. 
who.  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  met  these  re(|uirenients — 
of  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  lilihu  Root,  of  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
CiOvernor  Taft,  and  of  a  fellow  Harvard  man.  Leonard  Wood — men 
who  did  things :  did  not  merely  say  how  they  ought  to  be  done,  but  did 
them  themselves ;  men  who  have  met  that  greatest  of  our  national  needs, 
Uie  need  for  service  that  cannot  be  liought,  the  need  for  service  that 
can  only  be  rendered  by  tlic  man  willing  to  forego  material  advantages 
because  it  has  lo  be  given  at  the  man's  own  material  cost. 

\Micn  in  England  they  get  a  man  to  do  what  Lord  Cromer  did  in 
Egypt,  when  a  man  returns  as  Lord  Kitchener  will  return  from  South 
Africa,  they  give  him  a  peerage,  and  he  receives  targe  and  tangible  re- 
ward. But  our  Cromers,  our  men  of  that  stamp,  come  back  to  this 
country,  and  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  go  back  to  private  life  with  the 
,  privilege  of  taking  up  as  best  they  can  the  strings  left  loose  when  they 
severed  their  old  connections;  and  if  fortune  docs  not  favor  them  they 
are  accused  of  maladversion  in  office — not  an  accusation  that  )mns 
them,  but  an  accusation  tliat  brands  witli  infamy  every  man  who  makes 
it.  and  that  reflects  but  ill  on  the  country  in  which  it  is  made. 

Leonard  Wood  four  years  ago  went  down  to  Cuba,  has  served  there 
ever  since,  has  Tendered  her  literally  invaluable  service;  a  man  who 
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thnMigh  those  four  years  thought  of  nothing  else,  did  nothing  else,  save 
to  try  to  bring  up  tlie  standard  of  political  and  social  life  in  that  island, 
to  clean  it  physically  and  morally,  to  make  justice  even  and  fair  in  it. 
to  found  a  school  system  which  should  be  akin  to  our  own,  to  teach  the 
people  after  four  centuries  of  misrule  that  there  were  such  tilings  as 
govemmenLiI  righteousness  and  honesty  and  fair  play  for  all  men  on 
their  merits  as  men.  He  did  all  this.  He  is  a  mait  of  slender  means. 
He  did  this  on  his  pay  as  an  army  oificer.  As  Governor  of  the  island 
nixly  millions  of  dollars  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  came  out 
having  been  obliged  to  draw  on  his  slender  capital  in  order  that  he  might 
come  out  even  when  he  left  the  island.  Credit  to  him  ?  Yes.  in  a  way. 
In  another,  ao  particular  credit,  because  he  was  built  so  that  he  could  do 
notliing  else.  He  devoted  himself  as  disinterestedly  to  the  good  of  the 
Cuban  people  in  all  their  relations  as  man  could.  He  has  come  back 
here,  and  has  Iwen  attacked,  forsooth,  by  people  who  are  not  merely  un- 
worthy of  having  their  names  coupled  with  his  but  who  are  incapable 
of  undcfstanding  the  motives  that  have  spurred  him  on  to  bring  honor 
to  this  republic. 

And  Taft,  Judge  Taft,  Govcmor  Tafi,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  who  has  gone  back  there — Taft,  the  most 
brilliant  graduate  of  his  year  at  Yale,  t)ic  )'Oungc5t  Yale  man  upon 
whom  Yale  c\'er  conferred  a  degree  of  LL.D.,  a  man  who,  having  won 
high  position  at  the  bar,  and  then  served  as  Solicitor-General  at  Wash- 
ington, was  appointed  to  tlte  (.rniied  States  bend).  He  was  tlien  asked 
to  sacrifice  himself,  to  give  up  his  position  in  order  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  take  up  an  infinitely  difficult,  an  infinitely  danger- 
ous proMem,  and  do  his  best  to  solve  it.  He  has  done  his  hat.  He  came 
back  here  the  other  day.  The  man  has  alwajs  had  the  honorable  am- 
bition to  get  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  knew  tliat  I  had  always 
hoped  that  he  would  be  put  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  he  was 
back  here  a  few  monlhs  ago.  and  tlicre  was  a  question  of  a  vacancy  aris- 
ing. I  said  to  him:  "Covcrnor,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  if  a 
vacancy  comes  in  the  Supreme  Court"  (which  1  knew  would  put  him 
for  life  in  a  ]>o»ilion  which  he  would  especially  like  to  have).  "I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  possibly  give  it  to  you,  for  I  need  you  where  you  are." 
He  said  to  me:  "Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  be 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  if  you  should  olTer  me  a  justiceship  now, 
and  at  the  same  lime  Congress  sliould  take  away  entirely  my  salary  as 
Cjovcmor,  I  should  go  straight  back  to  the  Philippines,  nevertheless. 
for  tlio»e  people  need  me,  and  expect  me  back,  and  believe  I  will  not 
desert  them."  He  has  gone  hack,  gone  back  as  a  strong  friend  among 
weaker  friends  to  help  that  people  upward  along  the  <lifficuli  path  of 
■elf-govcmment.  He  has  gone  to  do  his  part — and  a  great  part — in 
making  the  .American  name  a  symbol  of  honor  and  good  faith  in  the 
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Pliilippine  Islands ;  to  govern  with  justice,  and  with  that  firmness,  that 
absence  of  weakness,  which  is  only  another  side  of  justice.  He  hiis 
gone  back  to  do  all  of  that  because  it  is  his  duly  as  he  sees  iL  We  are 
to  be  congratulated,  wc  Americans,  that  we  have  a  fellow-American  like 
Tafi. 

.And  now  Elihu  Root,  who.  unlike  myself,  Mr.  President  Eliot,  but 
like  mo«t  of  you  present,  comes  of  the  old  N'ew  England  stock,  whose 
great-grandfather  stood  beside  Leonard  Wood's  great-grandfather 
among  the  "embattled  farmers"  at  Concord  Bridge:  Elihu  Root,  who 
had  worked  his  way  up  frcm  being  a  poor  and  unknown  country  boy 
in  New  York,  to  the  leadership  of  the  bar  of  the  great  city — he  gave  it 
up,  made  the  ver>'  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  implied  in  giving  it  up.  and 
accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  a  position  which,  for  the  laM 
three  years  and  at  present  amounts  to  being  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  the  Secretary  for  the  islands,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonics  at 
the  samo  time.  He  has  done  the  mast  exhausting  and  the  most  respon- 
sible work  of  any  man  in  the  administration,  more  exhausting  and  more 
responsible  work  than  the  work  of  the  President,  because  circumstances 
have  been  such  that  %viih  a  man  of  Root's  wonderful  ability,  wonderful 
industry  and  wonderful  conscientiousness,  the  President  could  not  help 
but  devolve  upon  him  work  that  made  his  task  one  under  which 
almost  any  other  man  would  have  staggerc<l.  He  has  done  all  this  ab- 
solutely disinterestedly.  Nothing  can  come  to  Root  in  the  way  of 
reward  save  the  reward  that  is  implied  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
done  something  of  incalculable  importance  which  hardly  another  man 
in  the  Union — no  other  man  that  I  know  of— could  have  done  as  well 
as  he  has  done  it.  He  has  before  him  continually  <)ueslions  of  the  ut- 
most intricacy  to  decide,  questions  upon  which  life  and  death  hang, 
questions  the  decision  of  which  wilt  affect  our  whole  future  world  policy, 
questions  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  people  with  whom 
we  have  been  brought  into  such  intimate  contact  by  the  events  of  the 
Spanish  War,  whose  welfare  must  be  a  prime  consideration  from  now 
on  with  every  American  pidjlic  man  worthy  to  serve  his  country.  Root 
has  done  this  work  with  the  certainty  of  attack,  with  the  ceriaint}'  of 
misunderstanding,  with  the  certainty  of  being  hampered  by  ignorance 
(and  worse  than  ignoram-e).  .'\nd  yet  he  has  created,  not  for  himself 
but  for  the  nation  also,  a  tvonderful  triumph  from  all  these  adverse 
forces. 

Those  three  men  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  American 
people.  I  can  do  nothing  for  them.  1  can  show  my  appreciation  of  them 
in  no  way  save  the  wholly  insufficient  one  of  standing  up  for  them,  and 
for  their  work ;  and  tliat  I  will  do  as  long  as  I  have  tongue  to  speak  I 
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AT  THE   CONVENTION   OF  THE   l.VTI-RNATIONAI.   LEAGUE  OF 
PRESS  CLUBS.  AT  BOSTON,  JUNE  «-  I90a. 

Gen,  Taylor  cmd  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  wa«  taken  a  little  by  tuniriM  when  I  came  in  to  the  dinner  and  saw 
that  il  was  not  composed  merely  of  men,  and  so  I  needed  to  be  set  at 
ease  by  such  an  introductioD.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  lo  have 
spokeo  merely  to  a  Boston  or  Massachusetts  audience  of  representatives 
of  the  press.  I  am  even  more  pleased  to  speak  to  an  audience  drawn 
from  all  sections  of  our  country.  [  think.  General,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  be  a  Southerner  or  Northerner,  or  Kastcmcr,  or  Westerner,  provided 
one  is  a  straight  .American  all  the  ttmc. 

Every  system  of  government,  no  matter  how  good,  has  the  advantage 
of  its  virtues,  and  the  quality  of  the  representative  depends  upon  the 
character  of  his  constituency.  He  has  got  to  think  about  them.  He  has 
got  to  think  more  nbout  the  way  they  will  look  at  liis  success  or  his  nou- 
success  in  getting  that  public  building  than  what  his  votes  are  on  the, 
subject  of  irrigation  or  whatever  else.  All  that  being  so.  every  tend- 
ency should  be  encouraged  which  will  make  our  rq>resentaiives  think 
nationally,  that  will  make  our  representatives  proceed  with  legislation 
in  the  very  best  way.  to  represent  no  district,  but  to  represent  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Now,  another  thing,  I  have  said  tliat  in  all  the  difTerent  sections  wc 
arc  alike.  And  I  think  we  are,  1  think  I  have  a  certain  right  to  speak, 
because  I  feel  very  much  at  home  in  New  England,  yet  I  haven't  got 
any  New  England  blood  and  I  haven't  got  any  English  blood  in  me. 
Some  one  once  introduced  me  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  «-as  glad  for  once  to  find  what  Anglo-Saxon  was,  because  1  was  half 
Dutch  and  half  Irish.  And  I  come  to  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  Massa- 
chusetis  that  I  was  educated,  and  in  Masi^achuselts  that  [  have  found 
so  much  of  my  in.'ipiration.  It  was  the  history  of  the  soldiers,  statesmen 
and  patriots  of  Ma«Kacliuse(ts  that  not  only  i,  but  all  other  Americans, 
must  study  over,  a  very  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  past  of  which 
wc  are  so  proud,  and  it  does  not  make  tlic  slightest  difference  as  to  what 
part  of  tile  country  wc  come  from  if  only  we  have  got  the  feelings  of 
sound  .Americanism  in  us. 

In  any  profession  in  this  country.  1  don't  care  what  it  is.  no  man  will 
win  if  he  doeiin't  show  industry,  knowledge,  intelligence.  No  man  will 
win  without  these  qualities,  and  his  winning  with  iliem  will  be  a  detri- 
ment instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  community  as  a  whole  unless,  in  addi- 
tion to  merely  preaching,  he  practices  adherence  to  the  laws  of  common 
decency  and  morality.  It  must  seem  to  most  of  us  that  what  is  most 
needed  is  the  steady  practice  of  the  fundanicntal  virtues ;  of  the  ones 
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which  wc  all  in  our  hearts  wish  to  keep,  but  which  we  do  not  always 
keq)  in  mind. 


BEFORE  THE  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS,  AT  BOSTON,  JUNE  as.  1908. 
Mr.  Toastmosler,  Mr,  Chairman  and  comrades: 

Let  me  first,  before  addressing  you,  as  I  intend  to,  thank  most  heartily 
the  men  in  command  of  the  drum  corps.  The>-  are  the  real  thing.  C(A. 
Pew,  they  have  done  a*  well  as  I  have  been  told,  by  regulars,  your  regi- 
ment always  docs. 

I  have  a  special  right  to  comradeship  with  the  men  of  the  2d  and  the 
9th  who  were  down  at  Santiago,  where  I  served  also.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  them  in  a  campaign  bearing  tliemnelves  well  and 
honorably,  as  wc  have  been  taught  by  the  past  history  of  the  Union  con- 
fidently to  expect  Massaclnisetts  soldiers  always  so  to  bear  themselves. 
Some  of  you  who  arc  members  here  tonight  fought  in  the  great  war 
where  there  was  quite  enough  to  go  around.  You  of  course  saw  the  real 
fight — the  days  that  tried  men's  souls. 

And  really  this  is  not  exactly  tlie  audience  to  which  I  would  Itke  to 
say  one  or  two  of  tlie  things  I  am  going  to  say,  because  I  am  sure  I  have 
you  ^vith  me.  Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  crtlicism,  and  some 
of  it  of  an  exceedingly  intemperate  kind,  about  the  action  of  the  army 
Over  in  the  Philippines.  That  army  is  composed  of  exactly  such  men  as 
those  I  sec  here  tonight.  Some  of  you  went  to  Cuba,  some  to  Porto 
Rico,  some  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  regulars  whom  I  join  in  greeting 
here  tonight  with  the  pride  in  their  vast  achievements  and  tlieir  pres- 
ent standard  which  all  good  Americans  feel — the  regulars  have  served 
simply  wherever  they  happened  to  be  sent.  It  is  exactly  the  same  army 
that  went  to  Santiago,  that  went  to  Porto  Rico,  that  stayed  in  Chicka- 
mauga  because  it  was  its  duty,  and  for  praise  or  for  blame  it  muat  stand 
as  our  representative,  and  wc  share  the  praise  or  blame  with  it 

In  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  an  appalling  outrage  committed 
in  ihc  Philippine  islands.  Four  men  were  captured  and  after  being  kept 
for  a  little  while  were  put  to  death  by  torture.  You  have  heard  very  lit- 
tle of  it ;  have  seen  litllc  comment  on  it,  and  the  reason  you  have  heard 
little  of  it  is  bcc.iusc  those  four  men  wore  the  United  Stales  uniform. 
For  that  deed,  if  it  is  possible  to  exact  punishment,  punishment  will  be 
exacted.  Do  not  misunderstand  me — but  I  do  not  have  to  say  that  1  am 
speaking  to  soldiers.  You  know  that  any  infringements  of  the  laws  of 
war  is  exacting  such  punishments  will  not  be  tolerated  for  3  minute, 
and  that  any  man  wearing  our  unifonn  who  discredits  that  uniform  by 
torture  shall  not  be  saved  from  punishment  by  any  record  of  excellence 
in  tlie  past.  You  know  that,  and  so  to  you  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  it. 
but  let  the  other  side  of  the  medal  be  kept  in  view  also.    Let  it  be  re- 
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membered  that  of  all  (omw  of  cruelty  tht  worst  because  tlie  most  pro- 
vocative cruelly  U  llie  weakness  that  hesitates  to  use  just  and  proper 
severity  when  just  and  proper  severity  is  necdc^l. 

Peace  U  coming.  Peace  is  almost  here  in  the  Philippines.  We  have 
trouble  witli  the  Moros  and  the  uncivilized  Mohammedan  tribe*  in  the 
archipelago,  but.  outside  of  that,  part  peace  lias  almost  come  and  it  has 
come  because  (lie  army  of  the  United  States,  the  ofRccrs  and  enlisted  men 
wearing  tlie  national  uniform  persevered  quietly  and  uncomplainingly 
with  the  iron  rcsolutioD  proper  to  that  splendid  service. 

The  army  has  gone  about  its  duty,  heeding  tlte  foe  in  front  as  little  as 
it  has  heeded  the  defamation  of  those  behind  who  should  have  known 
better — and  steadily  insisted  that  peace  should  come  not  by  falling  back 
from  armed  resistance  but  by  overcoming  it ;  steadily  insisting  that 
order  should  be  obtained,  it  has  gone  forward  until  now,  throughout 
tlie  Pliilippinc  islands,  tliere  is  a  condition  of  greater  peace  than  had 
obtained  in  them  from  the  time  when  tlie  keels  of  the  Spanish  ships  first 
furrowe<]  the  waters  of  Manila  bay  until  ttic  present  moment. 

And  more  than  thai,  remember  tliat  tlic  army  has  conquered  not  to 
bring  military  rule.  The  army  has  conquered  in  order  that  the  sphere 
of  civil  government  should  he  constantly  extended  at  the  expense  of 
military  rule.  So  that  to  use  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ 
pendence,  owing  to  what  the  army  has  done  in  the  Philippines  the 
average  Filipino  has  more  chances  now  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  titan  he  ever  dreamed  of  having,  or  his  fathers  before  him, 
tintil  he  came  under  our  flag. 

It  is  imncccssary  to  say  that  no  soldier  tan  be  worth  his  salt  if  he  has 
not  got  the  fighting  desire.  A  good  soldier  must  not  only  be  willing  to 
fight,  but  he  must  be  anxious  to  fight.  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  if  he  is  not.  And  while  that  is  absolutely  necc&sary,  it 
is  ver>'  far  from  being  enough,  The  soldier  has  got  to  have  the  fighting 
edge — die  power  and  will  that  will  make  him  bear  himself  well  on  the 
battlefield.  But  tlial  edge  will  be  of  little  consequence  if  he  has  not  also 
the  power  of  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  the  infinite  multitude  of 
small  things  that  will  have  to  be  done  before  he  can  go  into  the  battle, 
or  else  when  he  goes  there  he  >vill  be  of  so  use. 
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AT    A    BANQUET    GIVEN    BY    ATTORNEY- GENERAL     KNOX,    AT 
PITTSBL'RG,  PA,  JULY  4.  lOoa. 

%ir.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  cilisens,  my  fclltnv  Americans,  men  and 

women  of  IVeslem  Pennsyli'ania: 

You  have  just  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  great  document  which 

signaled  our  entry  into  the  field  of  nations  126  years  ago.    That  entry 

was  but  the  promise  which  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  performance 
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of  those  men  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  Words 
are  good  if  they  are  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only  so. 

The  Declaration  continues  to  be  read  with  pride  by  us  year  after  year, 
and  stands  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  people  of  all  the  world  because 
its  promise  was  made  good,  because  its  words  were  supplemented  hy 
deeds,  because  after  the  men  who  signed  it  and  upheld  it  had  done  their 
work,  the  men  who  came  again  after  them  generation  by  generation, 
did  their  work  in  turn.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  first  place  by  that  great  instrument  of  constructive 
and  administrative  slatedmanship — the  constitution  under  which  we 
now  live.  The  document,  promulgated  in  17S8,  under  which  Washing- 
ton became  our  first  President,  supplemented  the  Declaration  of  1776. 
We  showed  in  the  Revolution  that  we  had  a  right  to  be  free ;  wc  showed 
when  wc  constructed  the  more  perfect  union  of  the  old  Confederacy  that 
wc  knew  how  to  use  that  right  as  it  needed  to  be  used. 

And  then  seventy  years  and  more  passed,  and  then  there  came  again 
upon  the  nation  the  days  of  iron  need.  There  came  again  the  days  that 
demanded  all  that  was  best — the  life  itself  of  the  br:ivi.^»t  and  the  truest 
of  the  nation's  son* — ami  with  Sumter's  guns  awakened  our  people,  and 
America,  until  then  the  incarnate  Genius  of  Peace,  sprang  to  her  feet, 
with  sword  and  with  shield,  a  helmcted  queen  among  nations.  When 
the  thunder  of  the  gims  called  the  nation's  diildren  they  sprang  forward 
to  do  the  mighty  deedit  which  if  left  undone  would  have  meant  that  ilie 
words  to  which  wc  have  listened  to-day  would  have  rung  as  meaning- 
less platitudes. 

Those  were  the  two  great  epochs  in  the  nation'*  history,  the  epoch 
of  the  founding  of  the  Union  and  the  epoch  of  its  preservation ;  the 
epoch  of  Washington  and  the  epoch  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  two 
generations  had  the  greatest  tasks  to  do,  but  each  generation  has  it* 
tasks,  and  woe  to  the  generation  which  regards  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  <do  in  its  turn  the 
work  that  it  finds  ready  to  hand.  The  great  deeds  of  those  that  have 
gone  before  us  must  ever  serve  not  as  a  reason  for  inaction  on  our  pan. 
but  as  the  keenest  of  Spurs  to  drive  us  forward  on  the  path  of  national 
grcatnes.i  and  justice.  W'e  have  had  our  tasks  to  do  in  the  last  four 
years,  or,  rather,  we  have  had,  as  every  generation  must  have,  many 
tasks  to  do.  tasks  afferling  us  abroad;  and  one  of  those  tasks,  being 
done  as  it  has  been  done,  has  signaled  our  entry  to  a  larger  world. 
And  it  is  most  appropriate  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  this  annivcrsarj'  of 
the  birth  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  our  good  fortune  to  have  piximul- 
gatcd  the  declaration  establishing  peace  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
acknowledgment  to  the  army  of  the  praise  so  richly  due  our  fellow 
Americans,  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  for  all  that  they 
have  done  in  tropic  islands  during  the  last  four  years. 
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We  said  Cuba  should  become  a  free  republic,  aod  we  have  kept  our 
I  n-ord.    To  have  turned  Cutta  over  to  llie  haiKU  of  iis  own  people  imroe- 
IdUlely  alter  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  flaR  would  have  meant  ruin 
[■ltd  chaos.    We  ettablislied  a  government  in  the  islands;  we  estaMisIied 
[peace  and  order;  we  began  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Cuban 
troops  who  had  fuught  against  the  misntic  of  their  oppressors;  we  in- 
(tituted  a  public  school  system,  modeled  upon  that  which  has  been  so 
potent  a  factor  in  our  own  national  progress.    We  cleaned  the  cities  in 
Cuba,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history.    We  changed  them  from  being 
bthe  most  unhealthy  to  being  among  the  healiliiesi  cities  of  the  civilized 
[world.    We  introduced  a  system  of  orderly  justice  to  succeed  one  of 
'lirespotisible  and  arbitralive  depotism,  so  that  any  man,  rich  or  poor, 
weak  or  strong,  could  appeal  to  courts  and  know  that  he  would  receive 
ibis  rights.     And  then,  when  in  the  fulhicss  of  lime  we  felt  they  could 
'walk  alone,  we  turned  over  the  government  to  them  and  now  the  beau- 
tiful Queen  of  the  Antilles  has  started  on  her  course  as  a  free  republic 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  one  thing — our  policy  toward  Cuba  has  not  yet  met  wiOi 
its  entire  fruition.  It  will  meet  it.  The  course  of  the  last  few  years  has 
■de  more  evident  than  ever  before  that  this  nation  must  in  time  to 
!  have  pecuniary  interests  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  two  Amer- 
icas and  in  the  waters  and  among  the  islands  adjacent  thereto.  Kadon- 
Jly  we  cannot  occupy  the  position  toward  these  regions  that  we  did 
'toward  other*  where  our  interests  are  far  less,  and  this  is  doubly  true 
now  that  Congress,  with  great  wisdom,  has  provided  for  the  building  of 
an  inter-occan  canal.  Cuba  must  occupy  a  peculiar  relation  to  us  in  the 
field  of  international  politics.  She  must  in  the  larger  sense  be  a  part  of 
■■the  general  political  system  in  international  affairs,  of  whidj  this  re- 
public stands  at  the  head.  She  has  assented  to  that  view,  and  in  leturn 
this  nation  is  Ixtund  to  give  her  special  economic  privileges  not  given 
to  other  nations. 

I  regret  tliat  a  measure  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  is  not  already  em- 
[bodied  in  statute  or  in  treaty;  hut  it  will  be  as  sure  as  fate. 

And  now  a.  word  a*  to  the  Philippines.  There  are  yet  troubles  in  the 
More  country,  the  country  of  the  Mahometan  tribes ;  but  in  the  Phil- 
kippisu  among  the  Filipinos,  among  the  people  who  have  been  in  insur* 
rectkm,  peace  now  reigns.  It  may  be — 1  think  unlikely,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible— thai  here  and  there  some  seemingly  dead  coal  of  insurrection 
may  for  the  moment  be  fanned  into  a  live  piece  of  ember  and  burst  into 
a  fitful  flame.  If  so,  that  flame  will  be  stamped  out.  Hut,  si)eaking 
broadly  and  generally,  peace  has  come.  Our  army  has  received  its 
Inward.  And  what  was  the  reward  of  our  army  ?  The  reward  of  the 
consciousness   of  duty   well  done.     Our   soldiers  have   fought,   have 
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toiled,  have  strug^gkd,  so  that  when  victory  came  they  might  turn  over 
the  government  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Victory  came.  To-day  the  j)roclamation  of  peace  and  amnc«ly  has 
been  promulgated,  and  at  the  same  time  our  generals  have  been  notified 
that  the  civil  government  is  5u|)rcme  in  the  islands.  Docs  not  that 
speak  well,  oh,  my  brethren,  for  our  army,  for  our  troops,  that  ihe 
Iroops  of  this  people  should  w;ir,  hoping  for  a  triumph  which  is  to 
put  the  power  into  tlie  hands  of  the  civil  aulhoritics? 

By  law  wc  are  allowed  an  army  at  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  at  a  minimum  of  sixty  thousand  men.  While  this  war  has 
gone  on  we  have  steadily  reduced  that  anny  until  now  by  orders  pro- 
mulgated, its  limit  is  sixtj'-six  thonsand ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
have  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  fewer  actually  under  arms.    That 

eaks  well  for  onr  institutions.    It  speaks  well  for  the  triumphs  of  the 

dicies  with  which  as  a  nation  wc  have  been  identified  during  the  la«t 
four  years,  and,  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  it  shows  how 
slight  was  the  warrant  for  the  fears  expressed  by  those  of  little  faith 
as  to  what  would  follow  authorising  even  the  small  army  that  was 
authorized.  No  body  of  our  citizens  deserves  franker  or  more  gen- 
erous recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  country  than  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  wear  Uncle  Sam's  uniform.  For  there  is  no  body 
of  our  citizens  which  gives  more  disinterested  sccvice  with  less  thought 
of  materia]  rc«-ard  proportionately  in  any  way  to  them. 

And,  now,  my  fellow  citizens.  1  spoke  of  Ihe  task  which  has  con- 
fronted those  in  Cuba  mid  the  Philippines  as  being  one  of  the  tasks 
which  this  generation  had  to  face.  It  is  only  one.  Wc  have  great  prob- 
lems at  home  to,  face.  I  am  siieaking  in  one  of  the  great  industrial 
centres  not  merely  of  America,  but  of  the  world.  A  million  people 
stand  grouped  in  a  small  radius  around  the  spot  where  wc  now  are. 
The  growth  of  our  cities  within  this  radius  has  been  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  this  day.  and  here,  therefore,  you  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  those  problems  which  affected  our  entire  civilization  at 
the  opening  of  this  new  century.  The  tremendous  rush  of  our  industrial 
department,  which  has  brought  in  its  train  so  much  that  is  good  and 
also  of  necessity  brought  somewhat  of  evil,  the  very  intensity  of  the 
progress  tliat  has  been  made,  has  meant  that  new  and  inliniiely  difficult 
problems  have  arisen,  which  wc  must  strive  to  solve  as  best  we  may. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  with  its  great  decentralization  of 
power,  some  of  these  problems  must  be  solved  through  the  work  of 
private  individuals  working  by  themselves;  others,  by  the  association 
into  organized  bodies  of  groups  of  private  citizens :  and  others  yet, 
through  the  various  governmental  agencies  of  municipality.  State  and 
oation.  Especially  great,  especially  difficult  are  the  problems  caused  by 
the  growth  and  coscentratitm  of  great  individual  and  above  all  great 
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corporate  fortunes.  It  is  immcnsel]-  for  the  intcresu  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  such  tndivirUial  and  corporate  wealth,  as  long  as  it  is 
used  right,  and  when  not  used  right,  then  it  becomes  a  seriotu  menace 
and  danger. 

The  instruments  and  methods  with  which  we  arc  to  meet  these  new 
problems  mtisl  in  many  cases  themselvMi  be  new,  hut  the  purpose  lying 
behind  the  use  of  these  mclliods,  of  those  instruments,  nlust,  if  we  are 
(o  succeed,  be  now,  as  in  the  past,  simply  in  accord  with  the  immutable 
laws  of  onler,  of  justice  an<l  right.  We  may  need,  and  in  my  bcHcf. 
wilt  need,  new  legislation,  conceived  in  no  radical  or  revolniionary 
spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense,  common  honesty  and  a  resolute 
desire  to  face  facts  as  they  are.  We  will  need  ihcii  new  l^isLilion, 
but  while  laws  arc  important  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  they 
should  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  have 
marked  honcKt  adinini^tnition  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 
In  the  last  analysis  tHe  most  important  department  of  civiUxed  govern- 
ment is  the  dc)>artment  of  justice.    Think  what  it  means! 

The  de|>anment  of  justice,  justice  which  tjieans  that  each  man.  rich 
or  poor,  big  or  small,  strong  or  weak,  shall  have  his  rights,  and  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  do  wrong  to  his  fellows.  And  you  here,  of  this  city, 
have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  your  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
man  tmdcr  whom  we  can  guarantee  that  the  department  of  justice 
will  be  such  in  fact  as  well  as  in  nanw.  When  it  comes  to  practical 
work,  the  mmce  of  perfonnance  outweighs  the  ton  of  promise.  .\nd 
under  Mr.  Knox  there  has  been  very  much  more  than  an  ounce  of 
p^-rformancc. 

Oh.  my  fellow-countrymen,  as  we  (ace  lhe»e  infinttely  difficult  prob- 
lems, let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  that,  though  wc  need  the  highest  i)Hat- 
ities  of  the  intellect  in  order  to  work  out  practical  schemes  for  their  solu- 
tion, yet  we  need  a  thousand  times  more  what  cfitmts  for  many,  niany, 
many  times  as  much  as  intellect — we  need  character.  Character,  that 
compound  of  honesty  ami  courage  :md  common  sense,  will  avail  us 
more  in  the  long  run  than  any  brilliancy  on  the  slump  or  any  advising 
k-gijilativc  means  and  methoils.  The  brilliancy  is  good.  We  need  the 
tnlcllect.  we  need  the  best  intellect  we  can  get,  we  need  the  best  intelli- 
goKe.  we  need  still  more,  character.  Wc  need  common  sense,  common 
himesty  and  resolute  courage.  We  need  what  Mr.  Knox  has  shown — 
the  character  that  will  refuw  to  !«  hurried  into  any  unwise  or  precipi- 
t»te  movement  by  any  clamor,  whether  hysterical  or  <lemagogtc.  and. 
m  the  other  hand,  the  character  that  will  refuse  to  be  frightened  out 
of  the  movement  which  he  thinks  it  right  to  undertake  by  any  pressure, 
still  less  by  any  threat,  express  or  implied. 

Genilcmen,  we  have  great  problems.  We  can  only  solve  them  by  de- 
grees.   We  can  only  solve  them  by  doing  well  eacli  i>articular  bit  of 
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work  as  it  comts  up  for  solucibo.  Much  can  l>c  done  along  the  lines  of 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  great  industrial  combinations  which 
have  become  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  civilization,  but  if  we  recklessly 
try,  without  thought,  without  proper  caution,  to  do  much,  wc  shall  do 
nothing  or  else  we  shall  work  a  niin  that  will  be  felt  most  acutely  among 
those  of  our  citizens  who  arc  most  helpless.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  deal 
with  great  industrial  tendencies.  To  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  pre- 
sumptuous and  rash  folly,  and  above  all  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit 
of  enN-y  and  hatred  and  malice,  would  be  to  invite  disaster,  a  disaster 
which  would  be  so  widespread  that  this  country  would  rock  to  its  foua-* 
datiohs. 

The  Mississippi  sometimes  causes  immense  damage  by  floods.     If 
you  cannot  dam  it  and  stop  the  floods,  you  can  regulate  and  control  it 
by  levees.    You  can  regulate  and  control  the  current ;  you  can  eliminate 
its  destructive  features ;  but  you  can  do  it  only  by  studying  what  a  cur- 
rent is  and  what  your  own  powers  are.    It  is  jusfexaclly  so  in  dealing 
with  great  tendencies  of  our  great  industrial  civilization.     We  cannot 
turn  back  the  wheels  of  progress.    If  wc  could  it  would  mean  the  abso- 
lute destniciion  of  just  sudi  industrial  centres  as  this.    We  will  eilheff^| 
do  nothing  or  we  will  do  damage  if  we  strive  ignorantly  to  achieve  Ihe^^ 
impossible.    But  that  fact  docs  not  excuse  us  for  failure  to  strive  to  do 
what  is  possible.    Special  Icgishition  is  needed.    Some  of  that  t^slatioD 
must  come  througli  municipalities,  sonic  through  States,  some  through 
'  the  national  govertmicnt :  but  above  and  beyond  all  legi.slalion  we  need 
a  fearless  admin istmtion  of  those  laws  as  they  are  on  the  sutute  books^| 
— honest  and   fearless  administration   of  those   laws   in   the   interest 
neither  of  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  of  the  poor  man  as  such  but  ia,^ 
the  interest  of  exact  and  equal  justice  to  all  alike. 

Such  administration  yon  will  surely  have  while  Mr.  Knox  reitttia*: 
Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  thank  you  for  the  welcome  I  received 
in  Pittsburg  to-day.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  inspiring  to  a  public 
ofliccr  to  better  do  his  duly  than  to  Iw  treated  as  1  Iiave  been  here  to-day. 
I  shall  feel  this  way  when  I  leave  here.  The  experience  I  have  had  will 
help  me. 

It  has  been  said  political  differences  cease  at  the  water's  line,    lit] 
great  crises  when  fundamental  issues  are  at  stake  party  difTerencesj 
cease.    It  is  eminently  proper  that  on  great  national  holidays,  and  par- 
ticularly July  Fourth,  we  should  come  together,  not  as  representatives 
of  one  body,  but  as  Aniericans,  to  represent  all  that  makes  .\mcrica 
what  it  is — a  uniting  on  fundamental  and  great  principles. 

The  average  .American  '»  a  pretty  good  fellow.    But  to  know  thil] 
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t  should  know  the  nian.  One  failure  wc  make  is  not  to  know  each  other. 
This  results  in  differences.  Sometimes  it  causes  differences  amonp  lo- 
calities ;  sometimes  it  causes  difference*  between  employer  anil  em- 
|iloyed,  between  the  men  of  tlie  town  and  the  men  of  the  country,  be- 
tween the  men  of  one  occupation  and  the  men  of  anotlicr  occupation. 

The  best  solvent  in  all  such  questions  is  to  bring  the  disagreeing  to- 
gether. To  let  them  look  at  (]ie  question  from  the  same  viewpoint.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  wilt  always  settle  the  difference,  but  it  -will  minimize 
the  fault. 

The  iTtost  important  thing  of  the  meeting  this  morning  was  that  of 
getting  ihc  people  together.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  valu- 
able Ic5Son  to  be  learned  from  the  Civil  War  as  regards  civil  hfe 
is  the  principle  of  brotherhood.  What  1  mean  by  brotherhood  is  treating 
a  tnan  as  a  man.  Tliere  are  men  in  thi.4  audience — in  every  audience— 
who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  that  know  what  reliance  they  put  on  the 
man  next  to  them.  When  a  move  was  niailc  ihey  wanted  to  know  if 
the  fellow  next  knew  where  he  was  going.  They  wanted  to  ktK>w  if 
he  would  "stay  put,"  If  so.  he  was  "for  him."  That  is  what  we  want 
in  civil  hfe.  It  isn't  the  sphere  in  which  duty  is  performed  best,  but 
it  is  doing  the  duty  that  counts.  I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  station  may 
be.  The  good  he  docs  determines  the  citizen  he  makes.  Now,  gentle- 
men, one  word  in  regard  to  anything  said.  It  can  always  be  tested  by 
what  is  done  afterward.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  meet  together  on 
July  4  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  our  forcfatliers  did. 

I  ask  of  every  man  here  that  he  prove  his  irutli  by  his  endeavors. 
Let  him  live  after  the  Fourth  as  he  talks  on  that  day. 

Now.  gentlemen.  Ix-gging  your  pardon  for  shamelessly  requiting  your 
hospitality  by  preaching  you  a  scnnon,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

tThi  l-ltuburs  Ulfpitcb.  Juli  s.  itm.i 


ON   REVIEWING  THE   SECOND   REGIMENT   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  AT  SEA  GIRT.  N.  J.,  JULY  a<.  igoa 

Govtrnor  Murphy,  and  yon,  ('if  officers  and  enlislcd  men  of  the  \a- 
tional  Guard  of  Neiv  Jersey,  and  you,  my  fellow  cttisenj,  men  and 
tvomfn  li'ko  have  come  here  to  see  hotv  your  friends  and  kinsmen 
ka:idie  themselves  in  the  National  Cuard: 
I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today.    I  take,  as  every  American  must 
take,  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  National  Otiard.     I  want,  at  the  out- 
set, most  sincerely  to  comphment  and  congratulate  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  upon  having  men  as  workmanlike  in  the  National  (>uard  as 
you'  seem  to  be.    I  want  to  congratulate  you.  on  the  other  hand,  bc- 
auK  your  state,  New  Jersey,  has  made  such  admirable  provision 
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for  you  here  in  the  parade  ground  aii<I  at  the  butts  in  th«  tai 
practice.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  sec  you  looking  as  if  you  meant 
busioesii.  as  if  you  were  out  for  work  as  well  as  for  play,  as  if 
you  meant  to  be  learning  what  is  temporarily  your  business.  A  man 
is  of  use  as  a  National  Ouardsman  for  just  exactly  the  same  reasons  as 
he  is  of  use  as  a  citizen,  and  tliat  is  if  he  sets  to  work  witli  his  whole 
heart  to  do  hi*  duty  for  the  lime  being,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient in  tlic  line  of  the  business  he  has  taken  up. 

A  National  Guardsman  who  joins  only  to  have  a  good  time  pretty 
generally  does  not  have  a  good  time,  and  certainly  makes  a  poor  hand  at 
being  a  guardsman.  You  have  got  to  try  at  once  to  come  up  to  the 
highest  standard  tliat  you  can  set  before  yourselves  of  soldierly  profi- 
ciency, I  like  the  way  you  have  home  yourselves,  I  like  the  way  you 
marched  \>y  in  review,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  what 
you  surely  will  be  told  as  long  as  you  have  a  West  Pointer,  like  Geli- 
eral  Gilmorc,  over  you — a  man  who  comes  of  a  generation  of  fighters 
for  the  United  Stales  fiag,  descended  from  an  illustrious  general  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  with  a  son  to  follow  in  the  father's 
footsteps  at  West  Point.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  when  you 
have  such  a  commander  of  this  brigade  that  you  will  show  your  worth 
by  fitting  yourselves  now  in  time  of  peace,  so  that,  if  the  need  sliouM 
come,  you  will  be  able  to  sliow  that  you  were  not  play  soldiers  only, 
but  that  you  could  do  your  work.  That  is  what  counts — ^having  teamed 
your  duties  so  as  to  apply  them  whenever  the  necessity  shall  arise  not 
only  in  handling  yourselves  well  on  the  parade  ground  and  in  the  bar- 
racks, but  also  in  handling  yourselves  well  in  the  march  and  in  the  tar- 
get practice  at  the  butts. 

I  earnestly  ho|)e  and  believe  you  never  will  get  into  battle,  but  if  you 
do,  1,1  is  going  to  lie  mighty  important  to  hit  the  other  fellow ;  and  you 
arc  gmng  to  be  able  to  do  it  largely  in  consequence  of  the  way  you  have 
put  in  your  time,  knowing  your  rifle  until  it  is  just  part  of  yourself,  until 
you  can  handle  it,  take  care  of  it,  and  use  it  as  it  has  been  the  pride  of 
(he  American  Army  in  tlic  past,  that  our  troops  always  have  used  their 
rifles — efficiently.*  We  have  prided  ourselves  upon  having  an  anny  of 
marksmen.  Our  army  has  given  us  a  just  pride  in  it.  because  its  con- 
stant and  zealous  effort  has  been  to  take  care  of  itself  tn  the  field  and 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that 
much  help  can  be  given  to  the  Xatioruil  Guard  of  the  States  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government.  I  want  to  see  the  National  Guard 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  weapons.  I  want  to  see  the  infantry  witli 
the  Krag-Jorgensen,  and  I  want  to  see  the  infantry  with  three-point-lwo 

TrMiilm  lUownll  briiivn  In  Ui*  impDrtmoc  ai  (be  nnli— «f  Oie  iadiviilual,  II(  hii 
not  R*d  lh«  •loriw  of  niinlirr  Hill  wid  S«w  Orleau  wiihsul  diMOuttiBf  hw*  nmtb  ih»  rulr 
40CunKr  oi  tlic  indiiidutJ  taldkr  kad  lo  do.Wilb  the  ouleorH.  It'  bftintt  in  nukiaf  llie 
ABdlcMU  >  i*cc  of  clflraitn. — A.  H.  1. 
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guns  of  the  regular  army.  I  am  tiappy  to  say  tliat  a  bill  has  been  passed 
through  the  tower  House  which  will  enable  the  National  Covcrnmcnt 
materially  to  aid  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  .Stat<rs,  In  (he  dilTer- 
cnl  States.  At  the  next  session,  I  firmly  believe,  we  will  get  it  through 
the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  then  I  can  guarantee  the  signature  of 
ident. 

that  our  [icople  have  not  always  appreciated  the  debt  that  they 
are  luder  to  (he  National  Guard.  A  man  who  goes  into  the  National 
Guard  and  docs  bis  du(y  thoroughly  puts  the  whole  countr)'  under  an 
obligation  to  him.  Alw.iys  in  our  history,  it  has  been  the  case,  as  it  will 
always  be  in  the  future,  that  if  war  should  arise  it  is  to  lie  met  mainly 
by  the  citizen  soldier — the  volunteer  soldier.  We  have  in  the  regular 
army,  oJikered  as  it  is  and  fil!c<I  with  the  type  of  enlisted  men  we  have 
in  it,  an  army  which  1  fimUy  believe,  for  its  size,  is  unequaled  In  the 
civilized  world;  and  I  nm  sure  that  I  can  challenge  the  most  generous 
support  from  the  National  Guard  for  (he  regular  army  of  tbe  United 
States.  But  tile  army  is.  and  of  necessity  must  be,  so  small  that  in  th« 
event  of  serious  trouble  in  the  future  tlic  great  bulk  of  our  troops  must 
come,  as  in  the  p;ist  they  liave  come,  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  in  forming  these  reginicnt.s  the  goo<l  done  by  the  presence 
in  them  of  men  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the  National  (iuard  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Those  men  arc  ready.  They  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  thorn.  They  train  others  to  do  the  work  that  is  needed.  And 
another  thing,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  same  qualities  that  make  a  man 
a  success,  that  make  him  do  his  duty  decently  and  honestly  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  regiment,  are  fundamentally  the  qualities  that  he  needs  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen  in  prix-itc  life. 

Just  as  it  is  in  the  army,  so  it  is  in  citizenship.  If  you  are  content  to 
go  through  lifp  waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  a  hero,  you  may  wait  and 
the  chance  may  not  come.  The  way  to  be  a  good  citizen  is  to  do  well 
the  ordinary,  cvcry-day,  humdrum  work  that  comes  to  citizenship. 
Don't  you  think  so?  I  am  sure  yon  do.  Tlie  man  who  wants  to  wait 
until  a  battte  comes  is  not  likely  to  be  the  good  fighter,  and  the  citizen 
who  waits  for  heroic  times  is  likely  to  be  a  mighty  bad  one. 

I  plead  with  you  to  do  your  duly  as  National  Guardsmen  and  as  citi- 
zens. Do  your  duty  day  by  day — the  common,  ordinary  duties  which, 
when  done,  make  in  their  sum  the  citizenship  of  the  nation.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  [  (hank  you. 


AT  THE  COLISEUM.  HARTFORD.  CONN..  AUGUST  aa,  igoa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  iwy  felltm^  Amerieatu,  men  and  women  of 
Hartford: 

1  thank  you,  Senator  Plall ;  through  you  I  thank  the  State  of  Con- 
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necticut :  Mayor  Sullivan,  through  you  I  thank  the  city  of  Hartford  for 
the  greeting  extended  to  me. 

Before  Iwginning  the  si>eech  that  I  had  intended,  and  still  intend,  to 
make  to  you  to-night.  I  wish  to  allude  to  an  incident  that  happened  this 
afternoon.  In  being  driven  around  your  beautiful  city,  I  was  taken 
through  Pope  Park,  and  »to[>])ed  at  a  platform  wliere  I  was  presented 
with  a  great  hor&c&lioe  of  flowers,  tlie  gift  of  the  workinp;iiien  of  Hart- 
ford to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  !n  Father  Sullivan's  speech 
he  laid  primary  stress  ui>oti  the  fact  that  it  wa«  a  gift  of  welcome  from 
the  wage-workers,  upon  whom  ultimately  this  government  depends. 
And  he  coupled  the  words  of  giving  with  certain  sentences  in  which  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  I  would  do  all  that  I  could  to  show  myself  a 
good  representative  of  the  wage-workers.  I  sliould  be  utterly  unfit  for 
the  position  that  I  occupy  if  I  failed  to  do  all  that  in  nie  lies  to  act, 
as  light  is  given  me  to  act,  so  as  to  represent  the  best  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  wage-worker  of  the  United  States.  At  the  outset  of  the 
twentieth  century'  we  are  facing  difiicult  and  complex  problems. — prob- 
lems social  and  economic — tvliich  will  tax  tlie  best  energies  of  all  of  us 
to  solve  aright,  and  which  we  can  only  solve  at  all  if  we  approach  them 
in  a  spirit  not  merely  of  common  sense,  but  of  generous>  de«ire  to  act 
ead)  for  all  and  all  for  each.  While  there  arc  cx:casions  when  through 
legislative  or  administrative  action  the  governmental  representatives  of 
the  people  can  do  especial  service  to  one  set  of  our  citizens,  yet  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  the  long  nui  the  best  w»y  in  which  (o 
serve  any  one  set  of  our  citizeos  is  to  try  to  serve  all  alike  well,  to  try 
lo  act  in  a  spirit  of  faimc&s  and  justice  to  all — to  give  to  each  man  his 
rights — to  safeguard  e:ich  ni:m  in  his  rights ;  and  so  far  as  in  mc  tics, 
white  1  hold  my  present  position  I  will  be  true  to  that  conception  of  my 
duly. 

I  want  to  speak  lo  yoti  to-night,  not  on  our  interna)  problems  as  a  na- 
tion, but  on  some  of  the  external  problems  which  we  have  had  to  face 
during  tlie  last  four  years.  The  internal  problems  arc  the  most  impor- 
tant. Keeping  our  own  household  straight  is  our  tirst  duty :  but  we  Itavc 
other  duties.  Just  exactly  as  cadi  man  who  is  worth  his  salt  must  first 
of  all  be  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  bread  winner,  a  good 
nun  of  business,  and  jet  must  in  addition  to  that  be  a  good  citizen  for 
(he  State  at  large — so  a  nation  must  first  take  care  to  do  well  its  duties 
within  its  own  borders,  but  must  not  make  of  tliat  fact  an  excuse  for 
failing  to  do  those  of  its  duties  the  performance  of  which  lies  without 
its  own  borders. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  forced  the  American  Republic  to 
take  a  larger  position  in  the  world  than  ever  before,  and  therefore  more 
than  ever  to  concern  itself  with  questions  of  policy  coming  without  its 
own  borders.    As  a  people  wc  have  new  duties  and  new  opportunities 
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both  ta  the  tropical  s«as  and  islands  south  of  us  and  in  the  furthest 
Orient.  Miidi  depends  upon  the  way  In  which  wc  meet  those  duties,  the 
way  in  whidi  we  take  advantage  of  those  opijortunities.  And  remember 
this,  you  never  ean  meet  any  duty,  and  after  you  have  met  it  say  that 
vxiur  action  only  affected  that  duty.  If  you  meet  it  well  you  face  the 
next  duly  a  stronger  man,  and  if  you  me<-t  it  ill  you  face  your  next  duty 
a  weaker  man. 

From  tlie  days  of  Monroe.  Clay  ^l  tlic  younger  Adams,  we  a»  a  peo- 
ple have  always  looked  with  peculiar  interest  upon  the  West  Indies  and 
the  iMhmu>  connecting  North  an<)  South  America,  feeling  that  what- 
ever hap|>eiicd  there  was  of  particular  moment  to  this  nation  ;  and  there 
is  better  reason  for  that  fcclinp;  now  than  ever  before.  The  outcome  of 
the  Spanish  War  put  us  in  possession  of  Porto  Rico,  and  brought  us 
into  peculiarly  close  touch  with  Cuba;  while  (he  successful  negotiation 
of  the  Hay-Paunccfolc  1'rcaty,  and  Ihc  legislation  following  it.  at  last 
cleared  the  way  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  Porto  Rico, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  siiy,  may  now  serve  as  an  example  of  the  best  niclltods 
of  administering  our  insular  possessions.  Sometimes  wc  have  to  learn 
by  experience  what  to  avoid.  It  is  much  pk-asaiiter  when  one  can  turn 
to  an  experience  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  to  follow;  and  the 
last  is  true  of  our  experience  in  Porto  Rico.  So  excellent  has  been  t)ie 
administration  of  the  island,  so  excellent  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
concerning  it,  lltat  tiieir  very  excellence  lias  caused  most  of  us  to  forget 
all  about  it.  There  is  no  ojjportunity  for  licadlincs  aliout  Porto  Rico. 
V'ou  don't  need  to  use  large  letters  in  order  to  say  that  Porto  Rico  con- 
tinues quiet  and  prosperous.  There  is  liardly  a  ripple  of  failure  upon 
the  stream  of  our  success  there;  and  as  wc  don't  have  (o  think  of  reme- 
dies, we  follow  our  usual  custom  iu  these  matters,  and  don't  think  of  it 
at«ll. 

How  have  wc  brought  that  ^bout  ?  First  aii<i  foremost,  in  Porto  Rico 
wc  have  consistently  striven  to  get  the  very  best  men  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  island.  It  is  desirable  tliroughout  our  public  service  to 
secure  a  high  standard  of  efhciency  and  integrity.  Itut  after  alt.  here  at 
home  we  ourselves  always  have  in  our  own  hands  the  remedy  whereby 
to  supply  any  deficiency  in  integrity  or  capacity  among  those  that  govern 
u*.  That  is  a  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  is  a  fact.  In 
a  far-off  island  things  are  different.  Tliere  wrong-doing  is  more  easy 
and  those  that  suffer  from  it  are  more  helpless ;  while  there  is  less  efE- 
dent  check  in  the  way  of  that  public  opinion  to  which  public  men  arc 
sensitive.  In  consequence,  the  admin i5^lratioii  of  those  ii^lands  i^  beyond 
all  other  kinds  of  administration  under  our  government  the  one  in  which 
the  highest  standard  must  be  demanded.  In  making  appointments  to 
the  insular  service,  the  appointing  power  must  feci  all  the  time  that  he 
is  acting  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the  interest  of  the  good  name  of 
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our  people  as  a  whole,  and  any  question  of  mere  party  expediency  must ' 
be  wholly  swept  usi<ie,  iiml  the  mntlvr  looUfil  at  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  honor  of  our  own  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  islands.  We 
have  gotten  alonj;  so  well  in  Porto  Rico  because  wc  have  acted  up  to 
thai  theory  in  choosing  our  men  down  there — Kovcrnor.  treasurer,  at- 
torney-general, judges,  supcrintenilent  of  cducalion^<-very  one.  Yoii 
will  find  among  those  men  alt  the  shades  of  difTcrent  political  optniou 
that  wc  have  here  at  hftmc ;  but  yoifwill  find  them  knit  together  by  the 
purpO)^c  of  administering  the  affairs  of  that  island  on  the  highest  plane 
of  decency  and  efficieiic>'. 

Besides  acting  in  good  faith,  we  have  acted  with  good  sense,  and  that 
is  abo  important.  Wc  have  not  been  frightened  or  misled  into  giving 
to  the  people  of  the  island  a  form  of  government  unsuitable  to  them. 
While  providing  that  the  people  should  govern  themselves  as  far  as 
possible,  we  have  n<>1  hesitated  in  their  own  interests  to  keep  the  power 
of  shaping  their  destiny. 

In  Cuba  the  problem  was  larger,  more  complicated,  more  difficult. 
Here  again  we  kepi  our4>romisc  absolutely.  After  having  delivered  the 
island  from  its  opiires-sors,  we  refused  to  turn  it  loose  offliand,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  sink  back  into  chaos  and  savagery.  For  over 
three  years  we  administered  it  on  a  plane  higher  than  it  had  ever  reached 
before  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Span- 
iards first  lanrk'd  upon  its  shores.  We  bmught  moral  and  physical 
cteanlinc&s  inlo  the  government.  We  cleaned  the  citie*  tor  the  first  time 
in  their  existence.  Wc  st-imped  out  yellow  fever — an  inestimable  boon 
not  merely  to  Cuba,  but  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  well. 
We  established  a  school  system.  Wc  made  life  and  projierty  secure,  so 
that  induMry  coutd  again  begin  to  thrive.  Tlien  when  we  had  laid  deq> 
and  broad  the  foundations  upon  which  civil  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence must  rest,  wc  turned  the  island  over  to  the  hands  of  those 
whom  its  people  had  chosen  a*  the  founders  of  the  new  re|niblic.  It  Is 
a  rqnibtic  with  which  our  own  great  Republic  must  ever  \k  closely  knit 
by  the  tics  of  common  interests  and  common  inspirations.  Cuba  must 
always  be  |>cculiarly  related  to  us  in  inteniational  politics.  She  must 
in  international  affairs  be  to  a  degree  a  part  of  our  political  system,  Iii 
return  she  must  have  peculiar  relations  with  us  economically.  She 
must  he  in  a  sense  part  of  our  economic  system.  Wc  expect  her  (o  ac- 
cept a  political  attitude  toward  us  which  we  think  wisest  both  for  her 
an<l  for  us.  In  return  we  must  be  prepared  to  put  her  in  an  economic 
po«itiofi  as  regards  our  tariff  sv-item  which  will  give  her  some  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  we  enjoy.  We  can  not,  in  my  judgment,  avoid 
taking  this  attitude  if  wc  arc  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  wc  have 
outlined  for  ourselves  as  a  nation  during  the  past  four  year*  and  there- 
fore I  believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  T  trust  only  a  tnat- 
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ICT  of  a  ver>-  short  time — before  we  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tiona  with  Cuba. 

The  Isihmiart  Canal  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  probably  thoRriratcst, 
eoj^necring  feat  of  the  20lh  century ;  and  I  am  glad  it  is  to  be  dune  by 
America.  We  muKt  take  care  that  it  is  done  under  the  be«t  conditions 
and  by  the  best  Americans,  llicrc  arc  certain  preliminary  mattcra  to 
settle.  When  this  has  been  ^onc,  the  first  question-  will  come  upon 
choofiing  the  commission  which  is  to  supcrxnse  the  building  of  the  canal. 
And  but  one  thought  here  is  iwmiiisible — how  to  get  the  very  best  men 
of  the  highest  engineering  and  business  and  admiQistrativc  skill,  who 
wtU  consent  to  undertake  the  work.  If  possible,  I  wish  to  see  those 
men  represent  difTcrent  sections  and  different  jxilitical  parties.  But 
those  (|iieslions  are  secondary.  The  primary  aim  must  be  to  gel  men 
who,  though  able  to  control  much  greater  salaries  than  t!ic  nation  is 
able  to  pay.  nevertheless  possess  the  patriotism  and  the  healthy  ambi- 
tion which  will  make  them  put  their  talents  at  the  guverumciu's  service. 

So  mtidi  for  witat  has  been  done  in  the  Occident.  In  the  Orient  the 
labor  was  more  diffictilt. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  great  work,  a  work  supremely  worth  doing, 
can  be  done  save  at  the  cost  not  only  of  labor  and  toil,  but  of  much 
puultng  worry  during  the  time  of  the  performance.  Normally,  the 
nation  that  achie\'cs  greatness,  like  the  individual  who  achieves  great- 
ness, can  do  no  only  at  the  cost  of  anxiety  and  bewilderment  and  heart- 
wearing  effort.  Timid  people,  peoj>le  scant  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
good  pco|>Ie  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  roughness  of  the  life  of 
effort — are  almost  sure  to  be  disheartened  and  dismayed  by  the  work 
and  the  worry,  and  overmuch  cast  down  by  the  shortcomings,  actual  or 
seeming.  v)-hich  in  real  life  always  3ccomi>any  tltc  first  stages  even  of 
what  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  most  brilliant  victories. 

.\\\  this  is  true  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Spanish  War  itself  was  an  easy  task,  but  it 
left  US  certain  other  tasks  which  were  much  more  difficult.  One  of 
these  tasks  was  that  of  dealing  with  the  Philippines.  The  easy  thing 
to  do — the  thing  which  appealed  not  only  to  lazy  and  selfish  men,  but  to 
very  many  good  men  whose  thought  did  not  drive  down  to  the  root  of 
things — was  to  leave  the  islands.  Had  we  done  thiH,  a  period  of  wild 
chaos  would  have  supcr\'encd,  and  then  some  stronger  power  would 
have  stepped  in  and  seized  the  islands  and  have  taken  up  the  task  which 
WE  in  such  a  case  would  have  flinched  from  performing.  A  less  easy, 
but  infinitely  more  absurd  course,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  istand.i 
oorsclves.  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  we  would  not  permit  any 
one  else  to  interfere  with  them.  This  particular  course  would  have 
combined  all  the  possible  disadvantages  of  every  other  course  which 
wu  advocated.    It  would  liave  placed  us  in  a  humiliating  position,  be- 
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cause  when  tlie  actual  test  came  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  us,  after  some  striking  deed  of  savagery  had  occurred  in 
the  islands,  to  stand  by  and  prevent  the  re-entry  of  civilizatioQ  into 
than.  While  the  mere  fact  of  our  having  threatened  thus  to  guarantee 
the  local  tyrants  and  wrongdoers  against  outside  interference  by  our- 
selves or  others,  would  have  put  a  premium  upon  every  species  of  tyr- 
anny and  anarchy,  within  the  islands. 

j  Finally,  there  was  the  course  which  we  adopted — not  an  easy  course, 
and  one  fraught  with  danger  and  dilficully,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
this  world  when  some  great  feat  is  to  be  accomplished  as  an  incident  to 
working  ouf  national  destiny.)  Wc  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  in  the 
island.* — to  put  down  violence — to  establish  peace  and  order — and  tl>eii 
to  introduce  a  just  and  wise  civil  rule'accompanicd  hy  a  measure  of  self- 
government  which  should  increase  as  rapidly  as  itie  islanders  showed 
themselves  fit  for  it.  It  was  certainly  a  fonnidable  ta>k ;  but  think  of  the 
marvelously  successful  way  in  which  it  has  been  accnmptislied !  ,  The 
first  and  vitally  important  feat  was  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  American  flag ;  and  this  had  to  be  done  by  the  effort  of  these  gal- 
lant felluw-Americans  of  ours  to  whom  so  great  a  debt  is  due — the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  Slates  regular  and  volunteer  forces. 
In  a  succession  of  campaigns,  carried  on  in  unk-nown  tropic  jungles 
against  an  elusive  and  treacherous  foe  vastly  outnumbering  them,  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  climate,  weather  and  country,  our  troopi 
completely  broke  the  power  of  the  insurgcnu,  smashed  their  armies,  and 
harried  the  broken  robber  bands  into  submission.  In  its  last  stages,  the 
war  against  our  rule  sank  into  mere  brigandage;  and  what  our  troops 
had  to  do  was  to  hunt  down  the  panics  of  ladroncs.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  which  it  was  humanly  possible  to  accomplish  in  a  month  or  a 
year :  and  therefore  after  the  first  month  and  the  first  year  had  elapsed, 
some  excellent  people  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done ;  but  it  was  done. 
Ihfonth  by  month,  year  by  year,  with  unwearied  and  patient  resolutkm, 
our  army  in  the  Pliilippine*  did  the  task  which  it  found  ready  at  hand 
until  the  last  vestige  of  organized  insurrection  was  stamped  out.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  Moros,  with  whom  wc  have  exercised  the  utmost  for- 
bearance, but  wlio  may  force  us  to  chastise  them  if  they  persist  in  at- 
tacking our  troops.  Vt'e  will  do  ever^-thing  possible  to  avoid  having 
trouble  with  them,  but  if  they  insist  upon  it  it  will  come.  Among  the 
Filipinos  proper,  however,  peace  has  come.  Doubtless  here  and  there 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  brigamtage  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  but 
organiied  warfare  against  the  American  flag  has  ceased,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  its  recurrence.  Our  army  in  the  ishinds  hat 
beta  reduced  until  it  is  not  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  at  the  time  the  out- 
break was  at  its  height. 

Step  by  step  as  the  army  conquered,  the  rule  of  the  military  was  sup- 
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pbstrd  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  authorities — the  soldier  was  succeeded 
hj  the  civilian  magistrate.  The  utmost  care  lias  been  exercised  in 
choosing  the  best  type  of  Americans  for  the  high  civil  positioiift,  and 
the  actual  work  of  administration  has  been  done,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
native  Filipino  officials  ser\'ing  under  these  Americans.  Tlic  success 
of  the  effort  ha.s  beeii  wonderful.  Never  has  this  country  had  a  more 
upright  or  an  abler  body  of  public  representatives  than  Governor  Taft. 
Vicc-Govcmor  \N'right,  and  their  associates  and  subordinates  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  |  It  i»  a  very  difficult  matter,  practically,  to  apply  the 
principles  iff  an  orderly  free  government  to  an  Oriental  people  strug- 
gling upward  out  of  barbarism  and  subjection.  [  It  is  a  task  requiring  in- 
finite firmness,  patience,  tact,  broadmindedness.  AH  these  qualities,  and 
the  countless  others  necessary,  have  been  found  tn  the  civil  and  military 
officials  who  have  been  sent  over  to  administer  the  islands.'  It  was.  of 
course,  inevitable  that  there  should  be  occasional  failures;  but  it  is 
astonishing;  how  few  these  have  been.  I  Icre  and  tlicrc  the  civil  govcm- 
ment  which  had  been  established  in  a  given  diKtrict  had  to  be  temporarily 
withdrawn  becau&e  of  some  outbreak.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  diffictjttics.  W'c  have  been  trjing  to  put  into  effect  the  principle 
of  a  popular  choice  of  rqtrcscntattve.  In  one  district  it  proved  to  be 
wholly  impossible  to  make  the  people  understand  how  to  vote.  Finally 
they  took  a  little  hill,  and  put  two  candidates,  one  on  one  side  and  one 
oa  the  other,  and  made  the  people  walk  up  and  stand  by  the  candidate 
thc>-  wanted. 

But  at  last,  OD  the  July  4th  that  has  jtut  passed—  on  the  126th  anni- 
versary of  our  independence — it  was  possible  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
clare amnesty  throughout  the  islands  and  definitely  to  establish  civil 
rule  over  all  of  thi-m.  excepting  the  country  of  the  Mohammedan 
Moros.  where  the  conditions  were  wholly  different.  Kach  inhabitant 
of  the  Philippines  is  now  guaranteed  his  civil  and  religious  rights,  his 
rights  to  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  subject  only 
to  not  infringing  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that  during 
lhcs<  three  or  four  years  under  u*  the  Pliilippine  people  have  attained 
to  a  greater  degree  of  self-government,  that  they  now  have  more  to  say 
as  to  how  ihcy  shall  be  governed,  than  is  the  case  with  any  people  in 
the  Orient  which  is  under  Kiiropean  rule.  Nor  is  this  all.  Congress 
has.  with  far-seeing  wisdom,  heartily  supported  all  that  has  been  done 
by  ihe  Fxecutire.  |  Wise  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  under  those  laws 
provision  is  made  for  the  introduction  into  the  Pliilippines  of  repre- 
sentative government,  with  only  the  delay  absolutely  necessary  to  alkm 
for  the  establishment  of  definite  peace,  for  the  taking  of  a  census,  and 
the  settling  down  of  the  country.  In  short,  we  are  governing  the 
Filipiaos  primarily  in  their  interest,  and  for  their  very  great  benefit. 
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And  w«  iam 


HB    ^■K^t^ZtCfll 


U]fiB|  ID  tftjr  down  rttlcs 


as  m  nrhat  ahoold  be  <hnM  in  the  leauotc  and  oncertani  fnture.  but  tnr 
ioff  lar  attrmtfin  ni  cbe  rrwTiWti  nfrri  of  'twwy^  siui  mes&tv  that  need 
m  tbc  rollcst  2nd  ampicar  war.    It  woald  be  hard  to  stcv  whetber  we  owe 


nmt  to  aw  <nilil4i  y  <]r  mr  ovii  riLpivsuiUuves  in  tbc  niujppuies> 
tbtm  ipfaidid  gaibntry  m  tfae  fiefal :  and  tbev  hax-e 
worfc  tit  p—f^f  die  pnmnoes  for  dvil  gov- 


TbcMiidiaB 

emtnuiL     Tnc  oni  juiwminj  tuve  scnwn  tbe  utuaM  wisdom  in 
donf  2  very  ■ti^ftmit  and  imptutaBt  wnrk.  at  vait  extent     It  would 

hC  n^fo   Co  ^p*f    fB   I310IIC?&  TUIBC&  2  PfCTTf  C3SSBtOlit  0«   30CCC9AlUi   CPU"* 

acmclive  stm^oiHairip  diMi  die  AsHrieao  reprcsauatrrcs  have  given 


to  tfae  Phdtppioe  bftoAk 

In  the  PbiE|iptac9*  a^  tn  Lata,  vte  tnatmces  tit  wrouguoing  amongi 
oditr  OUT  civtl  or  griBiary  represcmatiTes  bavc  been  asioaishin^ly  few ; 
aod  pmiahineBt  bas  been  tneicd  witb  even'4iuidcd  josticc  to  all  of- 


Xor  •hooIU  it  be  iuigiaieii  that  while  we  have  thus  acted  in  tbc  in- 
tercac  (rf  tbe  taJawters  tbeni.lw3.  we  bsve  also  hdped  our  own  pcopte. 
Our  hmtwntm  an  as  ffntt  in  tbc  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic  The  welfare 
"of  CalHbmtK.  On^nn,  and  Wasifaingtm  is  as  v-ital  to  the  nation  as 
the  wd^re  of  New  CairlaiKi,  New  Tarlt.  ntd  tfae  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  awaJteniiig:  ai  dtt  OneBl  nsaas  rcrr  modi  to  all  the 
nboBs  of  Oiiluiiiii<tMi.  cfmnadaOf  no  lbs  dian  politicall}- ;  and  it 
wobU  be  ihoct'tfgbCKif  MRmhmMj^  d»  eor  part  to  refuse  to  take 
the  ■HCSBM7  aBep*  for  MUiriag  a  V^t"*  sitare  to  oar  people  of  this 
camoHrdal  faean.  Tht  poMosioa  o(  Ac  FUlifipincs  has  helped  us, 
IS  ns  tBOttVSff  Or  IM  optlt  doot  IK  Omim  BM  BBipcu  Oi.  Already  tfae 
gqwwrwmtmt  hm  mImb  tfie  meamrf  mif»  «>  pnvnde  for  tbe  laying  of 
a  Paeifc  oMc  rniWer  euMfitioM  whicb  sali4»iJ  dsdntcly  tbe  iBteresls 
of  dw  AfMfieaA  pwfcBe.  <>ur  commntM  wiA  the  East  is  growing 
nfimf.  KveM<  MM  whHUBUMf  jiwliHBg.  whc  bmn  the  moial  and 
niMerfal  MsB^pofnf,  «!( ffiart  we  have  done  in  die  Far  East  as  a  sequel 
to  oar  war  whfc  9fmht. 


AT  ttlVKKPfilHT.  R   I.  AUGUST  23.  tgoa 

A/f,  Chaitmim  anrt  ptti  tUiMftu  of  Rhode  hhnd  and  »m»  om^  tt'tHnm 

of  Ihf  I'mvtuekH  t^uUfy: 

I  am  ifta'l  fo  hay«  ih"  chance  to  stop  for  so  brief  a  time  in  Mt , 
litflii«t>l«l  •■•ii't*.     U  v*'iiii  Id  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Rhode  Island' 
InictMts  s  |>wiilliir  ^twiti  to  all  our  conntry.  for  while  yon  have  been 
lAVorcd  liy    fiuvldnn  c  Ifi   malrnni  matlcrs  in  no  special  way",   she 
ban  (li.in>  mil'  h,  sml  what  ihr  hai  done  is  due  to  her  men  and  womtn. 
Tbs  fiiiliis  uf  her  Inliahluuli  for  making  the  ntost  out  of  the  oat* 
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oral  opfwrtunilies  at  hand  )i2s  made  Rhode  Island  prccminiMit  among 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  for  stie  Itax  done  lh«  utmosl  possible 
with  her  opportunities.  TIic  man  counts  for  more  than  the  malter 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  You  have  water  power,  mines  and  other 
natural  resources,  but  it  is  the  man  that  counts.  As  in  warfare  it  is 
ihe  man  behind  the  (^n  that  counts,  so  it  is  in  civil  life  the  man  behind 
the  machine. 

I  am  gbd  to  be  greeted  by  these  men  of  the  Grand  .Aniiy  of  tlie 
Republic  who  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  darl<ness  ruvc  all  they  had 
for  the  nation's  life.  You  need  the  man  who  can  work  more  than  you 
need  material  resources.  You  need  to  have  the  man  who  holds  within 
his  soul  the  motii'e  for  tofly  and  disinterested  action  for  the  nation. 
The  man  who  can  only  reform  others  and  leaves  his  own  family  ii; 
want  is  not  a  good  and  satisfactory  citizen.  The  good  citizen  also 
must  have  an  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  republic,  and  he 
m»i*t  remember  Ihat  each  must  live;  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
others,  too.  As  you  men  of  the  Great  War  had  deep  down  in  your 
hearts  the  honor  of  the  regiment,  the  cordis  :in<)  the  nation,  so  you 
men  must  liave  that  feeling  if  you  would  succeed  in  civil  life.  We 
must  act,  year  in  and  year  out.  ihc  IcsMjn  of  brotherhood,  treating 
each  man  on  his  own  worth  without  regard  to  his  antecedents.  When 
you  men  went  to  the  war.  comrades  came  from  town  or  country; 
whether  tlwy  were  bankers  or  machinists,  all  you  wanted  to  know 
was.  whether  they  would  "stay  put"  when  the  time  came;  you  wanted 
to  know  if  tJiey  were  loyal,  and  had  the  nerve  t<i  stand  by  you.  Wc 
can  ail  gel  on  together  if  wc  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  treat 
>  man  for  his  worth  as  a  man.  and  giving  square  treatment  to  every- 
body. 

IProridcMM  Jou(n«l.  Auauit  H,  IVul.1 


AT  WIULIMANTIC.  CONN..  AUGUST  aj,  tyu. 


This  nation  has  great  problems  to  face — problems  in  its  external 
policy — problems  even  more  imiiortant  iu  the  administration  of  its  tn- 
tcmal  affairs.  Wc  can  solve  them  only  if,  with  »eri<»us  puqKise.  wc  set 
ourselves  to  (he  task  alike  in  the  national  and  state  governments  and  in 
the  local  municipality  and  the  county  organizations.  We  have  great 
problems  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation.  They  wilt  task  our  intelligence  but 
Uuy  will  task  still  more  wliat  rank.«  ahcid  of  intelligcnce^haractcr. 

It  IS  8  pood  thing  for  a  nation  to  demand  in  its  representatives  in- 

,  lellect,  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  demand  in  ihcm  that  sum  of  t|uahlies 

■tijcfa  wc  talk  of — character.    All  of  you  know  that  this  is  true  in  private 

life.    If  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  in  a  business  way.  whether  a* 
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employer  or  employed,  or  in  commerce,  with  a  storekeeper  or  with  any- 
one, you  wftiit  him  lo  be  a  smart  man,  but  it  iit  a  mighty  bad  thing  if 
he  is  only  a  smart  man. 

Now,  what  you  want  in  a  private  man  with  whom  you  deal  is  what 
you  want  in  your  representatives.  If  jou  arc  going  lo  get  good  rcsu! 
from  your  association  with  a  man  in  the  business  world,  in  (he  work) 
world,  it  will  be  because  tltat  man  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  because 
he  has  common  sense,  honesty,  decency  and  courage.  And  the  same 
C|ualities  must  be  shown  in  public  life  if  we  arc  to  make  this  country 
what  we  will  make  it — an  example  to  all  the  nations  of  mankind. 

AT  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I,  AUGUST  aj.   190a. 

Mr.  Goi'ernar,  and  you.  my  (tUaiv  citistns: 

\N'e  arc  passing  through  a  period  of  great  commercia]  prosperity, 
and  such  a  jwriod  is  as  sure  as  adversity  itself  to  bring  multcrings  of 
discoRtenl.  At  a  tiine  when  most  men  pros]>er  somewhat  some  men 
always  prosper  greatly :  and  it  is  as  true  now  as  when  the  lower  of 
Siloam  fell  upon  all  alike,  that  good  fortune  docs  not  come  solely  to 
the  just,  nor  bad  forlune  solely  to  the  unjust.  When  the  weather  is 
goo<l  for  crops  it  is  good  for  weeds.  Moreover,  not  only  do  the  wicked 
flourish  when  the  times  arc  such  that  most  men  flourish,  but,  what  is 
worse,  the  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  springs  up  ill  the  breasts  of  tliose 
who.  Ihotigh  they  may  be  doing  fairly  well  themselves,  see  others  no 
more  deserving,  who  do  bener. 

Wise  laws  and  fearless  and  upright  administration  of  the  laws  can 
give  ihe  opp()rtuiiity  for  such  pnisperity  as  we  si-e  about  us.  But  that 
is  all  iliat  they  can  do.  When  the  conditions  have  been  created  which 
make  prosperity  possible,  then  each  individual  man  must  achieve  it  for 
himself  by  his  own  cncrpy  and  thrift  and  business  inlclligcnce.  if 
when  people  wax  fat  ihey  kick,  as  they  have  kicked  since  Ilie  days  of 
Jeshurun,  they  will  speedily  destroy  their  own  prosperity.  If  tlwy  go 
into  wild  speculation  and  lose  their  heads  ihcy  liave  lost  that  which  no 
laws  can  supply.  If  iii  a  spirit  of  sullen  envy  tliey  insist  upon  pulhni; 
down  those  who  have  profited  most  in  the  years  of  fatness,  ihey  will 
bur>'  themselves  in  the  crash  of  the  common  disaster.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  our  material  condition  better  by  the  best  laws,  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  niin  it  by  bad  laws. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  in  a 
time  of  such  material  welUbeing,  both  collectively  as  a  nation  and  in- 
dividtully  as  citizens,  to  show,  each  on  his  own  accotml,  that  we  possess 
the  qualities  of  prudence,  self-knowledge,  and  self-restraint.  In  our 
government  we  need  above  all  things  stability,  fixity  of  economic  policy ; 
while  remembering  that  this  fixity  must  not  be  fossilizalion,  that  there 
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mtut  not  be  inability  to  shift  our  laws  *o  as  to  ni«el  our  shifting  national 
needH.  Tliere  are  real  and  great  cviU  in  our  &ocial  and  economic  life, 
and  these  evils  stand  out  in  all  their  ugly  baldness  in  time  of  prosperity ; 
for  the  wicked  who  prosper  are  never  a  pleasant  sight.  There  is  every 
need  of  striving  in  all  possible  ways,  individuully  and  collectively,  by 
combinations  among  ourselves  and  through  the  recognized  govern- 
mental a{;encics,  to  cut  out  those  evils.  .Ml  I  ask  is  to  be  sure  (hat  we 
do  not  use  the  knife  with  an  ignorant  zeal  which  would  make  it  more 
dangerous  to  the  patient  than  to  the  disease. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  tremendous  industrial  development  of  the 
last  generation  has  been  the  very  great' increase  in  private,  and  especially 
in  corporate  fortunes.  We  may  like  tliis  or  not,  ju»t  ax  we  choose,  but 
it  is  a  fact  iievcrlheless ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  sec  it  is  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  working  of  the  various  causes,  prominent  among  them  steam 
and  electricity.  Urban  population  has  grown  in  this  country,  as  in  all 
civiUze<l  countries,  much  faster  than  the  |K>publion  a.*  a  whole  during 
the  last  cenlurj'.  If  il  were  not  for  that  Rhode  Island  could  tiot  to-day 
be  the  Stale  she  is.  Rhode  Utand  has  flutirished  as  she  has  flourished 
because  of  the  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  great  increase 
in  urban  life.  There  is  evil  in  these  conditions,  but  you  can't  destroy  it 
unless  you  destroy  the  civthzation  they  have  brought  about.  Where 
men  arc  gathere<I  logelher  in  great  masses  it  inevitably  results  that  they 
must  work  far  more  largely  through  combinations  than  where  they  hve 
tcaltered  and  remote  from  one  another.  Many  of  us  prefer  the  old 
condtttons  of  life,  under  which  the  average  man  lived  more  to  himself 
and  by  himself,  where  tfie  average  community  was  more  self-dependent, 
atid  where  even  though  t)ic  standard  of  comfort  was  lower  on  the  aver* 
age,  yet  there  was  less  of  the  glaring  inequality  in  worldly  conditions 
which  we  now  sec  about  us  in  our  great  cities,  It  is  not  true  that  the 
poor  have  grown  poorer;  but  some  of  the  rich  have  grown  so  very 
mud)  richer  that,  where  multitudes  of  men  are  herded  together  in  a 
limited  space,  the  contrast  strikes  the  onlooker  as  more  violent  than 
fomicrly,  On  llie  whole,  our  people  earn  more  and  live  better  than  ever 
liefore,  anri  the  |>rDgress  of  which  we  are  so  proud  couI<l  not  have  taken 
(ilace  had  it  not  tieen  for  ihe  upbuilding  of  industrial  centres,  such  as 
this  in  which  I  am  speaking. 

But  together  with  the  good  there  has  come  a  measure  of  evil,  Life  is 
not  50  simple  as  il  was;  and  .surely,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
community,  the  simple  hfc  is  normally  the  healthy  life.  There  is  not 
in  the  great  cities  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  there  is  still  'in 
country  localities;  and  the  lines  of  social  cleavage  are  far  more  deeply 
marked. 

For  some  of  the  evils  which  have  attended  upon  the  good  of  the 
changed  conditions  we  can  at  present  see  no  complete  remedy.    For 
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others  the  remedy  must  come  by  the  action  of  men  ihcmselvw  in  their 
privaic  capacily.  whether  morely  as  individuals  or  by  combination.  For 
yet  others  sonic  remedy  can  be  found  in  legislative  and  executive  action 
— national,  State,  or  municipal.  Much  of  the  complaint  against  combi-  1 
nations  is  entirely  unwarranU-d.  L'ndcr  i>re»ent-day  conditions  ii  is  as 
Decessarj'  to  have  corporations  in  the  business  world  as  it  is  lo  have 
organizations,  unions,  amonp  wage-workers.  We  have  a  rig:ht  to  ask 
in  each  case  only  this:  that  good,  and  not  harm,  shall  follow.  I^xactly 
as  labor  organizalious,  when  managed  intelligently  and  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  are  of  very  great  ser\'ice  not  only  (o  the  wage- 
workers,  bui  to  the  whole  community,  as  has  been  shown  again  and 
again  in  the  history  of  many  viich  organiiations:  so  wealth,  not  merely 
individual,  but  corporate,  when  used  aright  is  not  merely  beneficial  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  upbuilding 
of  such  a  series  of  communities  as  those  whose  citizens  1  am  now  ad< 
dressing.  This  is  so  obviou.'i  that  it  ought  to  tie  too  trite  to  mention, 
and  yet  it  is  necessarj-  to  mention  it  when  we  see  some  of  the  attacks 
made  ujion  wealth,  as  such. 

Of  course  a  great  fortune  if  used  wrongly  is  a  menace  to  tlie  com- 
munity. A  man  of  great  wealth  who  does  not  use  that  wealth  decently 
is,  in  a  jieciiliar  sense,  a  menace  to  the  comtnunity.  and  so  is  the  man 
who  does  not  use  hi.<)  intellect  aright.  Each  talent — the  talent  for  mak- 
ing money,  the  talent  for  showing  intellect  at  the  bar,  or  in  any  other 
way — if  unaccompanied  by  characlcr,  makes  the  possessor  a  menace  to 
the  community.  But  such  a  fact  no  more  warrants  us  in  attacking 
wealth  than  it  doe*  in  :ittacking  inlelleel.  Every  man  of  ptiwir.  by 
the  very  fact  of  that  power,  is  capable  of  doing  damage  to  his  neighbors ; 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  discourage  the  development  of  such  men  merely 
because  it  is  possible  lliey  may  use  their  power  for  wrong  ends.  If 
we  did  so  w;  should  leave  our  history  a  blank,  for  we  should  have  no 
great  statesmen,  soldiers,  rnvrchants,  no  great  men  of  arts,  of  letters, 
of  science.  I>>ubtle(,fi  on  the  average  the  niD-it  useful  citizen  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  the  man  to  whom  has  been  granted  what  the 
Psalmist  asked  for — neither  poverty  nor  riches.  But  tin-  great  captain 
of  industry,  the  man  of  wealth,  who,  alone  or  in  combination  with  his 
fellows,  drives  through  our  great  business  enterprises,  is  a  factor  with- 
out whom  the  civilization  that  we  see  round  about  us  here  could  not 
have  been  built  u]>.  Good,  not  harm,  normally  comes  from  the  up- 
building of  such  wealth.  Probably  the  greatest  harm  done  by  vast 
wealth  is  the  harm  that  we  of  moderate  means  do  ourselves  when  we 
let  the  vices  of  envy  and  hatred  enter  deep  into  our  own  natures. 

But  there  ><  other  harm;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  .ihould  try  to  do 
away  with  that.  The  great  corporations  which  we  have  grown  to 
speak  of  rather  loosely  as  trusts  arc  ilie  creatures  of  the  State,  and  the 
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State  not  only  has  the  right  to  control  them,  but  it  is  in  <luty  Ixiund 
to  control  them  whorcvcr  the  need  of  such  control  is  shown.  There  is 
clearly  ne«d  of  s.u]>ervision — need  to  possess  the  |)Ower  of  regulation  of 
these  great  corporations  through  the  representatives  of  the  public — 
wherever,  as  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time,  business  corpora- 
tions become  so  very  powerful  alike  for  benelicciit  work  and  for  work 
that  is  not  always  beneficent.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  tliere  is  no  need  for 
tiich  supervision.  There  is,  and  a  sufficient  warrant  for  it  is  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  the  admitted  evil*  appertaining  to  them.* 

We  meet  a  peculiar  difficulty  under  our  system  of  government,  be- 
cause of  the  division  of  governmental  power  between  the  Nation  and 
the  States.  When  the  industrial  conditions  were  simple,  very  tittle 
control  was  needed,  aiid  the  difficulties  of  exercising  such  control  un- 
der our  Constitution  were  not  evident.  Now  the  conditions  are  com- 
plicated and  we  ami  it  hard  to  frame  national  K^i«lation  which  shall 
be  adequate ;  while  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  States  either  can  not  or  will  not  exercise  a  sufficient  control 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Some  of  our  States  have  excellent  laws — 
laws  wliid)  it  would  be  well  indeed  to  have  enacted  by  the  National 
LegisUturc.  But  the  widespread  differences  in  these  laws,  even  be- 
tween adjacent  States,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  power  of  enforcement, 
result  practically  in  altogether  insufficient  control.  I  believe  (hat  tlie 
nation  must  assume  this  power  of  control  by  legislation ;  if  necess.iry 
by  coDStitutioDal  amendment.  The  immediate  necessity  in  dealing  with 
trusts  is  to  place  tliem  under  the  real,  not  the  nominal,  control  of  some 
sovereign  to  whidi,  as  its  creatures,  the  trusts  shall  owe  allegiance,  and 
in  whose  courts  the  sovereign's  orders  may  be  enforced. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinarj-  so-called  "trust"  to-day:  for 
the  trust  nowadajs  is  a  large  Stale  corporation,  which  generally  does 
business  in  other  States,  often  with  a  tendency  toward  monopoly. 
SiKh  a  trust  is  an  artificial  creature  not  wholly  responsible  to  or  con- 
trollable by  any  legislation,  either  by  State  or  nation,  and  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  court.  Some  governmental  sovereign 
Bmst  be  given  full  power  over  these  artificial,  and  very  powerful,  cor- 
porate beings.  In  my  judgment  this  sovereign  must  be  the  National 
Government.  When  it  has  been  given  full  power,  then  this  full  power 
aa  be  u«d  to  control  any  evil  influence,  exactly  as  the  government  is 
now  using  the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

Even  when  the  power  has  been  granted  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
txercisc  it  toonnuch,  to  begin  by  too  stringent  legislation.  The  mcchan- 
itm  of  modem  business  is  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  it  is  vast,  and 

'PmMml  Rooaercll  It  c*e  ol  ihoK  who  aic  born  lo  Ibt  belief  Ihat  ihe  «ulh  —a  nwuit 
'><  ftn.  i»9(  f^iaain.  «*d  h«  <)ot>  not  it  *tl  •cm  lo  Ihow  ffforl*  «n  th«  tan  of  Homf 
•tet  look  loward*  opkltlnv  Provlilcnce  to  tlui  larllcular.— A.  IL  L. 
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notliing  would  be  more  productive  of  evil  to  all  of  us,  and  especially 
to  those  least  well  off  in  this  world's  goods,  than  ignorant  meddling 
with  this  niechnnism — above  al),  meddling  in  a  spirit  of  cla&s  lci;isl3tion 
or  hatred  or  rancor.  It  is  eminently  necessary  that  the  power  should  be 
had,  but  it  is  just  as  necessary  tliat  it  should  be  exercised  with  wisdom 
and  self-restraint.  The  first  exercise  of  that  power  should  be  the  secur- 
ing of  publicity  among  all  great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness. The  publicity,  though  non-inquisitorial,  sliould  be  real  and  thor- 
ough as  to  all  important  facts  with  which  the  public  has  concern.  Day- 
light is  a  iwwcrful  ili»courager  of  evil,  Such  publicity  would  by  itself 
tend  to  cure  the  evils  of  which  there  is  just  complaint ;  it  would  show 
us  if  evils  existed,  and  where  the  evils  arc  imaginary,  and  it  would  show 
us  what  next  ought  to  be  dOD<^ 

Above  all,  let  us  remember  that  our  success  in  accomplishing  any- 
thing depends  very  much  upon  our  not  trying  to  accomplish  everything. 
Dislrust  whoever  prelciwts  to  offer  you  a  patent  cure-all  for  every  ill 
of  the  body  politic,  just  as  you  would  a  man  who  offers  a  medicine 
which  would  cure  every  evil  of  your  individual  body.  A  medicine  that 
is  recommended  to  cure  boih  ascluna  ami  a  broken  le^  is  not  good  for 
either.  Mankind  has  moved  slowly  upward  through  the  ages,  some- 
times a  little  faster,  somclimes  a  little  slower,  but  rarely  indeed  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  At  times  a  great  crisis  comes  in  which  a  great  peo- 
ple, perchance  led  by  a  great  man,  can  at  white  heat  strike  some  mighty 
blow  for  the  right — make  a  long  stride  in  advance  along  the  path  of 
justice  and  of  orderly  liberty.  But  normally  we  must  be  content  if  each 
of  us  can  do  something — ^not  all  that  we  wish,  but  something — for  tlie 
advancement  of  those  principles  of  righteousness  which  underlie  all  real 
national  greatness,  all  true  civilization  and  freedom.  I  sec  no  promise 
of  any  immediate  and  con)plete  solution  of  all  the  problems  we  group 
together  when  wc  speak  of  the  trust  question.  But  we  can  make  a 
beginning  in  solving  these  problems,  and  a  good  beginning,  if  only  we 
approach  tlie  subject  with  a  sufficiency  of  resolution,  of  honesty,  and 
of  that  hard  common-sense  which  is  one  of  the  most  vaUiabU-,  and  not 
always  one  of  the  most  common,  assets  in  any  nation's  greatness.  The 
existing  laws  will  be  fully  enforced  as  they  stand  on  the  statute  books 
without  regard  to  persons,  and  I  fliink  good  ha.t  already  come  from 
their  erfurccment.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  additional  Initiation 
should  be  had  and  can  be  had,  which  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  much 
more  along  the  same  Iinc«.  No  man  can  promise  a  perfect  solution,  al 
least  in  the  immediate  future.  But  something  has  .-ilready  been  done, 
and  much  more  can  be  done  if  our  people  temperately  and  dctenitiuedly 
will  that  it  shall  be  done. 

In  conchision  let  mc  add  one  word.  While  we  are  not  to  be  excused 
if  we  fail  to  do  whatever  is  possible  through  the  agency  of  government. 
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wc  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that  no  action  of  the  goveniment,  no  action 
bv  combiDation  among  ourselves,  can  take  the  place  of  the  individual 
qualities  to  which  in  the  long  run  ever)-  man  must  owe  the  success  he 
can  tnake  of  life.  There  never  has  been  devised,  and  there  never  will  be 
devised,  any  law  which  will  enable  a  man  to  succeed  save  by  the  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  have  always  been  the  prerequisites  of  success — 
the  qualities  of  hard  work,  of  keen  intelligence,  of  unflinching  will. 
Such  action  can  supplement  those  qualities  but  it  can  not  take  their 
place.  No  action  by  the  State  can  do  more  than  supplement  the  initia* 
tive  of  the  individual ;  and  ordinarily  the  action  of  the  State  can  do  no 
more  tlian  to  secure  to  each  indi%-tdual  the  chance  10  show  under. as 
favorable  conditions  as  possible  tlic  stufT  that  there  is  in  him. 


AT  SYMrtlONY  H.\LL.  BOSTON,  AUGUST  35.  1909. 

Goi'emor  Crane,  Mayor  Collins,  men  and  n'Oftien  of  Boston: 

I  want  to  take  up  this  evening  the  general  (juestion  of  our  economic 
and  social  relations,  with  specific  reference  to  that  problem  with  which 
I  think  our  people  are  now  greatly  concerning  themselves — the  problem 
of  our  complex  social  condition  as  intensified  by  the  existence  of  the 
great  corporations  which  wc  rather  loosely  designate  as  trusts.  I  have 
not  come  here  to  say  that  I  have  discovered  a  patent  cure-all  for  any 
evils.  When  people's  minds  are  greatly  agitated  on  any  subject,  and 
especially  when  they  feet  deeply  but  rather  vaguely  that  conditions  are 
not  right,  it  is  far  plcisanter  in  addressing  them  to  be  indiffcmit  as 
to  what  you  promise ;  but  it  is  much  less  pleasant  afterward  when  you 
come  to  try  to  carry  out  what  has  been  promised.  Of  course  the  worth 
of  ai  promise  consiMn  purely  in  the  way  in  which  the  performance 
squares  with  it  That  has  two  sides.  In  tlic  first  place,  if  a  man  is  an 
honest  man  he  will  try  just  as  hard  to  keep  a  promise  made  on  the 
stump  as  one  made  off  the  stump,  In  the  second  place,  if  ihe  people 
keep  their  heads  they  won't  wish  promises  to  be  made  which  arc  im- 
possible of  performance.  You  sec,  one  side  of  that  question  represents 
my  duty,  and  the  other  side  yours. 

Mankind  goes  nliead  but  slowly,  and  it  goes  ahead  mainly  through 
each  of  us  trying  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him  and  to  do  it  in  the  sanest 
way.  Wc  have  founded  our  Republic  upon  the  theory  that  the  avcraRC 
man  will  as  a  rule  do  the  right  thing,  that  in  the  long  nm  the  majority 
will  decide  for  what  is  sane  and  whotcsomc.  If  our  fathers  were  mis- 
taken In  that  thcorj'.  if  ever  the  times  become  such — not  oceasionallv 
but  persistently — that  the  mass  of  the  people  do  what  is  unwholesome, 
what  is  wrong,  then  the  Republic  can  not  stand,  I  care  not  how  good  its 
laws,  I  care  not  what  marvelous  mechanism  its  Constitution  may  em- 
body.   Back  of  the  laws,  back  of  the  adminbtratioo,  back  of  the  syi$ 
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of  government  lies  the  man,  lies  (he  average  manhood  of  our  people, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  accordingly  as 
the  average  standard  of  our  citizenship  does  or  does  not  wax  in  growth  ^ 
and  •grace.  f 

The  first  requisite  of  good  citizenship  is  that  the  man  shall  do  the 
homely,  ever>'-(Ia,v,  humdrum  duties  well.  A  man  is  not  a  good  citizen, 
I  do  not  care  how  lofty  his  thoughts  are  about  citizenship  in  tlie  ab- 
stract, if  in  the  concrete  his  actions  do  not  bear  them  out ;  and  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  how  high  his  aspirations  for  mankind  at  large 
may  be,  if  he  docs  not  behave  well  in  hi*  own  family  those  asfHrations 
do  not  bear  visible  fruit.  He  must  be  a  good  breadwinner,  he  mustj 
take  care  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  he  must  be  a  neighbor  whom  hisj 
neigltbors  can  trust,  he  must  act  squarely  in  his  business  rclations,- 
be  must  do  all  those  evcr>--day  ordinary  duties  first,  or  he  is  not  a  goodj 
citizen.  But  he  must  do  more.  In  this  country  of  ours  the  averagel 
citizea  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  j 
State  as  a  whole  or  those  a^airs  will  go  backward ;  and  he  must  devote  | 
that  thought  and  that  time  steadily  and  intelligently.  If  there  is  any] 
one  quality  that  is  not  admirable,  whether  in  a  nation  or  in  an  indi* 
vidual,  it  is  hysterics,  either  in  religion  or  in  anything  else.  The  man 
or  woman  who  makes  up  for  ten  days'  indifference  to  duty  by  an 
eleveuth-day  morbid  repentance  about  that  duly  is  of  Kant  use  in  the 
world.  Now  in  the  same  way  it  is  of  no  possible  use  to  decline  to  go 
through  all  tlie  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  for  a  long  space-of  time 
and  then  suddenly  to  get  up  and  feel  very  angry  about  sometliing  or 
somebody,  not  clearly  defined,  and  demand  refonn,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
crete substance  to  be  lianded  out  fonliwith. 

This  is  preliminary  to  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  about  the  whole 
question  of  great  Ajrporations  as  affecting  the  public.    There  are  veryfl 
many  and  very  difficult  problems  with  which  we  are  faced  as  the  results  ^ 
of  the  forces  which  have  been  in  play  for  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation.     It  is  worse  than  useless  for  any  of  us  to  rail  at  or  regret 
the  great  growth  of  our  industrial  civilization  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury.    Speaking  academically,  we  can,  according  to  our  several  tern* 
peraments,  regret  that  the  old  days  with  the  old  life  have  vanished,  or 
not,  just  as  we  choose ;  but  we  arc  here  to-night  only  because  of  the 
play  of  tliosc  great  forces.    There  is  but  little  use  in  regretting  that 
tliin|;s  have  been  shaping  themselves  differently  from  what  we  might  H 
have  preferred.    The  practical  tiling  to  do  is  to  face  the  conditions  as 
they  arc  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  the  best  there  is  in  them  out  of  them. 
Now  we  shall  not  get  a  complete  or  perfect  solutioii  for  all  of  the  evils  j 
attendant  upon  the  development  of  the  trusts  by  any  single  action  on 
our  part,    A  good  many  actions  in  a  good  many  different  ways  willj 
be  required  before  we  get  many  of  those  evils  even  partially  remedied. 
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We  must  first  of  all  think  clearly ;  wc  must  probably  experiment  some-_ 
what ;  wc  must  above  all  show  by  our  actions  that  our  interest  is  perma- 
nent and  not  spasmodic ;  and  we  must  sec  that  atl  proper  steps  are  uken 
toward  the  solution.  Now  of  course  all  this  is  perfectly  trite  Every 
one  who  thinks  knows  that  the  only  way  in  which  any  problem  of  great 
importance  was  ever  successfully  solved  was  by  consistent  and  per- 
sistent effort  toward  a  given  end— effort  that  did  not  cease  with  any 
one  election  or  with  any  one  year,  but  was  continued  steadily,  temper- 
ately, but  resolutely,  toward  a  given  end.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  set 
clearly  before  us  all  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  worl<ing  of  some  of 
our  great  corporations,  but  I  think  tliat  those  gentlemen,  and  especially 
ihoM  gentlemen  of  lai^e  means,  who  deny  the  evils  exist  arc  acting 
with  great  folly.  So  far  from  being  against  property  when  I  ask 
that  the  question  of  the  trusts  be  taken  up,  I  am  acting  in  the  moat 
coDservativc  sense  in  property's  interest.  W^hcn  a  great  corporation  is 
sued  for  violating  the  anti-trust  law.  it  is  not  a  move  against  properly,  it 
is  a  move  in  favor  of  property,  because  when  we  make  it  evident  that 
all  men,  great  and  small  alike,  have  to  obey  the  law.  wc  put  the  safe- 
guard of  the  law  around  all  men.  When  wc  make  it  evident  that  no 
man  shall  be  excused  for  violating  the  law,  we  make  it  evident  that 
every  man  will  be  protected  from  violations  of  the  law. 

Now  one  of  the  great  troubles — I  am  inclined  to  tliink  much  the 
greatest  trouble*-in  any  immediate  handling  of  the  question  of  the 
trusts  comes  from  our  system  of  government.  Under  this  system  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  the  power  is  lodged  to  deal  with  these  evils. 
Remember  that  I  am  not  saying  that  even  if  wc  had  all  the  power  we 
coufd  completely  solve  the  trust  question.  If  what  wc  read  in  the 
papers  is  true,  international  trusts  are  now  being  planned.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  any  set  of  laws  on  our  part  to  deal  completely 
witli  a  problem  which  becomes  international  in  its  bearings.  Hnt  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  in  various  ways  even  now — a  great  deal  is  being 
done — and  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done,  if  we  see  that  the  power  is 
lodged  somewhere  to  do  it.  On  the  whole,  our  system  of  government 
has  worked  marvelously  well — the  sy-ttem  of  divided  functions  of  gov- 
cmment,  of  a  sclicme  under  which  Maine,  L.out.<iiana,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
New  York,  Illinois,  South  Carolina  can  all  come  together  for  certain 
purposes  and  yet  each  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  salvation  as  it  desires 
along  certain  other  lines.  On  the  whole,  this  has  worked  well ;  but  in 
some  respects  it  has  worked  ill.  While  I  most  firmly  believe  in  fixity 
of  policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  policy  should  be  fossilized,  and 
when  conditions  change  we  must  change  our  governmental  methods  to 
meet  them.  I  believe  with  alt  my  heart  in  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing, but  you  can't  work  the  New  England  town  meeting  in  Boston — 
ft  is  too  big.    You  must  devise  something  else.    If  you  look  back  in  Uw 
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Iiistorj-  of  Boston  you  will  find  tliat  Boston  wus  very  reluctant  to  admit 
this  particular  truth  for  some  time  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  this  government  was  founded  there  were  no  great 
individual  or  corporate  fortunes,  and  commerce  and  industry  were  be- 
ing  carried  on  very  much  as  they  had  been  earrie<l  nn  in  tlie  ilays  when 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  stood  in  the  Mcsopotamian  \'al]cy.  Sails,  oars, 
wheels — tlicsc  were  the  instruments  of  commerce.  The  pack  train,  the 
wngon  train,  the  rowboai,  the  mailing  craft — these  were  the  methods  of 
commerce-  Everything  has  been  revolutionized  in  the  business  world 
since  then,  anttthe  progrcss'of  civilisation  from  being  a. dribble  has  be- 
come a  torrent.  There  was  no  particuLir  need  at  that  time  of  bothering 
as  to  whether  the  nation  or  the  State  had  control  of  corporations.  They 
were  easy  to  control.  Now.  however,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case, 
.And  remember  when  I  say  corporations  I  do  not  mean  merely  trusts 
technically  so-called,  merely  combinations  of  corporations,  or  corpora- 
tions under  certain  pecuhar  conditions.  For  instance,  some  time  a^o  the 
Attorney-GcTieral  took  action  against  a  irertain  trust.  Tliere  was  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  whether  the  trust  aimed  at  would  not  seek 
to  get  out  from  imder  the  law  by  becoming  a  single  corporation.  Now, 
1  want  law.*  that  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  any  evil  no  matter  what 
sliape  it  takes.  I  want  to  see  the  govemiiient  able  to  get  at  it  definitely : 
so  that  the  action  of  the  govemtnent  can  not  be  evaded  by  any  turning 
within  or  without  Federal  or  Slate  statutes.  At  present  wc  have  really 
no  efficient  control  over  a  big  corporation  which  docs  business  in  more 
than  one  State.  Frequently  the  corporation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Slate  in  which  it  is  incorporated  except  to  get  incorporated; 
an<l  all  its  bu-tineis  may  be  done  in  entirely  different  communities — com- 
mtmities  which  may  object  very  much  to  the  methods  of  incorporation 
in  the  State  named.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  any  action  by 
any  State.  1  do  not  believe  il  praciicalile  to  get  action  by  all  the  States 
that  will  give  us  satisfactory  control  of  the  trusts,  of  big  corporations; 
the  result  is  at  present  t]iat  we  have  a  great,  powerful,  arlifktal 
ition  which  has  no  creator  to  which  it  is  responsible.  The  creator 
creates  it  and  then  it  goes  and  operates  somewhere  else ;  and  there  is 
no  interest  nn  the  part  of  the  creator  to  deal  with  il.  It  does  not  do 
anything  where  the  creator  has  power ;  it  Ojierates  entirely  outside  of  the 
creator's  jurisdiction. 

It  is  of  course  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  corporation  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  State,  that  the  State  is  sovereign.  There  should  be  a  real 
and  not  a  nominal  sovereign,  some  one  sovereign  to  which  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  really  and  not  nominally  responsible.  At  present  if  we 
pass  laws  nobody  can  tell  whether  they  will  amount  to  anything.  That 
has  two  bad  eflfects.  In  the  first  place,  the  corporation  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  law-making  body ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  law-making 
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body  gets  into  that  most  pernicious  custom  of  passing  a  law  not  with 
refemice  to  what  will  be  doDv  uiitkr  it,  but  with  reference  to  its  effects 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  voters.    That  is  a  bad  thing.    When  any  body 
of  law-makers  passes  a  law.  not  simply  with  reference  to  whether  that 
taw  will  do  good  or  ill,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  not  much  will  come 
of  it,  aitd  yet  that  pcrltajis  the  people  as  a  whole  will  like  to  see  it  on 
llie  statute  books — it  docs  not  speak  well  for  the  law-makers,  and  it 
docs  not  speak  well  for  the  people  cither.    What  I  hope  to  sec  is  power 
^^given  to  the  National  Legislature  which  shall  make  the  control  real. 
^■It  would  be  ail  excellent  thing  if  you  could  have  all  the  States  act  od 
^Moracwhat  similar  lines  so  that  you  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Hlialional  government  to  act ;  but  all  of  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
States  will  not  act  on  limitar  lines.    No  advance  whatever  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  intelligent  dealing  by  the  States  as  a  collective 
body  with  these  great  corporations.     Here  in  Massachusetts  you  have 
what  I  regard  as,  on  the  whole,  excellent  corporation  laws.    Most  of 
our  dtfTiciihies  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution  if  we  had  the  power 
I      to  put  upon  the  national  statute  books,  and  did  put  upon  them,  laws 
^■lor  the  nation  much  like  those  you  have  here  on  the  subject  of  corpora- 
unions  in  Massacliuselti^.    So  you  can  $ce,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  advocaC- 
^Pfaig  anything  very  rc^'olutionary.     I  am  advocating  action  to  prevent 
anything  revolutionarj-,    Kow,  if  we  can  get  adequate  contTX>l  by  the 
nation  of  these  great  corporations,  then  we  can  pass  legislation  which 
will  give  us  the  power  of  rqpilation  and  supervision  over  them.    If  the 
nation  had  tliji  power,  mind  you,  I  sliould  advocate  as  strenuously  as 
1  know  how  that  the  power  should  be  exercised  with  extreme  caution 
and  self-restraint.    No  good  will  come  from  plunging  in  witliout  having 
looked  carefully  ahead.    Tlie  first  thing  we  want  is  publicity;  and  I  do 
not  mean  publicity  as  a  favor  by  some  corporations — I  mean  it  as  a 
right  from  all  corjMrations  atTected  by  the  law.    I  want  publicity  as  to 
the  essential  facts  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest.     I  want  the 
knowledge  given  to  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  people  of 
facts  upon  which  those  representatives  can  if  they  sec  fit  base  their 
action  Utcr.    The  publicity  itself  would  cure  many  evils.    The  light  of 
day  is  a  greater  deterrer  of  wrongiloing.    The  mere  fact  of  being  able 
'      to  put  out  nakedly,  and  with  the  certainty  tliat  ttic  statements  were  true, 
a  given  condition  of  .things  that  was  wrong,  would  go  a  long  distance 
toward  curing  that  wrong ;  and,  even  where  it  did  not  cure  it.  would 
I      make  the  path  evident  by  which  to  cure  it.    \Vc  would  not  be  leaping 
in  ti>c  dark ;  we  would  not  be  striving  blindly  to  see  what  was  good 
and  what  bad.    We  would  know  what  the  fads  were  and  be  able  to 
shape  our  course  accordingly. 
A  good  deal  can  be  done  now,  a  good  deal  is  being  done  now.    As 
as  tbe  anti-trust  laws  go  they  will  be  enforced.    No  suit  will  be 
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undertaken  for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  undertake  it  Every  suit  that 
a  undertaken  will  be  begun  because  tlie  great  lawyer  and  upright  man 
whom  we  arc  fortunate  enough  to  have  ss  Attomcy-Ccncral.  Mr.  Knox, 
believes  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  which  we  can  get  at ;  and 
wh«n  the  suit  is  undertaken  it  will  not  be  compromised  except  upon  the 
basis  tiial  the  government  wins.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  no  lawii  amount 
to  anything  unless  they  arc  administered  honestly  and  fearlessly.  \Vc 
must  have  such  administration  or  the  law  will  amoimt  to  nothing.  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  national  legislation  which  shall  give 
us  far  more  power  than  we  now  have,  at  any  rate  over  corporations 
doing  an  interstate  business.  I  can  not  guarantee  that,  because  in  the 
past  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  we  have  put  laws  on  the 
statute  books  which  those  who  made  them  intended  to  mean  one  thing, 
and  when  they  came  up  for  decision  by  the  courts,  it  was  found  that 
the  intention  had  not  been  successfully  put  into  effect.  But  1  believe 
tliat  additional  legislation  can  be  bad.  If  my  belief  is  wrong,  if  it 
proves  evident  that  we  can  not,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  give 
the  national  adminisl ration  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  these  great 
corporations,  then  no  matter  what  our  reverence  for  the  past,  our  duty 
to  the  present  and  the  future  will  force  us  to  see  that  some  power  is 
confem-d  uiKiii  the  national  government.  .-Vnd  when  that  power  has 
been  conferred,  then  it  will  rest  with  the  national  government  to  exer- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellotv  ciltsens: 

Any  good  American  who  comes  to  the  home  of  the  town  meeting  feels 
that  he  comes  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Camaliel  as  r<'gards  republican 
democratic  government.  .-Nnd  you  in  New  England,  in  the  country 
which,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  little  republic  of  Switscrland,  has 
developed  to  a  higher  degree  than  anywhere  else  the  true  principle  of 
democratic  republican  representative  government — yon  have  done  more, 
much  more  tlian  your  share  in  leavening  the  whole  Republic ;  and  jnst 
as  long  as  our  people  show  the  capacity  for  self-government  which  is 
made  evident  in  towns  like  this,  just  so  long  we  shall  prosper  as  a  whole. 

And  wlien  I  address  an  audience  like  this,  which  takes  part  itself  in  all 
the  workings  of  the  government,  I  do  not  have  to  explain — as  I  have  to 
explain  to  some  other  audiences — that  the  government  cannot  do  cvcry- 
thiog.  You  can  do  a  good  deal  through  the  town,  but  ymi  can  do  more 
for  the  town  than  it  can  do  for  you.  Some  people  make  the  misfeke 
of  tliinking  you  can  convert  that,  but  you  cannot. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  speak  to  you  after  coming  through  your 
library,  and  especially  escorted  out  here  bv  the  veterans  of  the  great 
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war.  and  by  you.  Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  my  comrade  of  the  kss«r  war. 
It  is  a  very  good  thing,  indeed  it  is  an  indispensable  tiling,  to  have 
materia!  wetl-being.  You  have  got  to  have  that  as  the  basis  of  our 
civilization,  but  if  you  do  not  build  something  more  on  top  of  that  you 
will  have  only  the  foundation,  and  that  is  a  bad  place  to  live.  You  have 
got  lo  have  a  superstructure.  loo.  In  addition  to  the  material  pros- 
perity, you  must  have  the  spirit  which  makes  that  prosperity  count. 
You  must  have  it  in  peace;  you  must  have  it  in  war.  The  spirit  that 
has  made  New  England  idcnllticd  not  only  with  self-government,  but 
with  the  spread  of  education ;  the  spirit  that  produces  the  school  and  the 
library;  that  is  the  spirit  upon  which  wc  must  build  if  we  hope  to 
make  this  great  nation  rise  loyally  both  to  her  deeds  and  her  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  education  is  not  enough.  The  men  of  thin  intellects,  tlie  men 
who  are  competent  to  feci  only  intellectual  emotions,  arc  not  the  men 
who  will  make  a  great  nation.  You  have  got  to  have,  in  addition  to 
the  intellect,  what  counts  for  much  more  tlian  intellect — character.  .\nd 
in  character  you  must  have  men  good,  and  you  must  have  them  strong. 
Mow  you  representatives  of  the  great  war,  who  arc  here  to-day,  you 
went  out  from  '6i  to  '6$.  The  men  alongside  of  whom  you  fought 
had  to  have  certain  traits.  No  one  trait  was  enough.  They  must  be 
patriotic  in  the  first  place.  They  had  to  be  driven  on  by  love  for 
country  tliat  made  them  willing  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  youth 
and  young  manhood  in  the  service  of  the  nation  to  thctr  own  detriment 
— that  made  (hem  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  prize  of  death 
in  battle  for  the  honor  of  the  flag.  But  you  had  to  have  more  than 
that.  No  matter  how  patriotic  a  man,  if  he  had  the  tendency  to 
nu  away,  he  was  no  good.  Besides  the  love  of  country  you  had  to 
have  a  strong,  virile  purpose  in  the  man — the  eagerness  to  do  his  work 
I  a  man.  He  had  to  have  courage,  strength,  fixity  of  resolution.  It 
M  act  all  victor)',  and  the  man  who,  after  a  defeat,  thought  he  would 
I  •JgaUcKue  was  of  no  use.  You  liad  to  have  the  men  who  after  a  defeat 
would  come  back  and  try  again,  and  after  another  defeat  would  come 
back  and  try  again  and  again,  until  they  wrested  from  defeat  the 
splendid  ultimate  triumph. 

The  army  is  a  poor  place  for  a  man  of  hysterical  temperament.  The 
govermnent  is  a  poor  place  for  a  man  of  hysterical  temperament-  The 
men  who  arc  going  to  do  good  work  for  citizenship  in  this  community 
are  the  men  who  approach  their  duties  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  ap- 
proached yours  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  who  are  not  gfoing  to  ex- 
pect to  have  cvcr>thing  done  for  them,  but  are  willing  to  do  their  share ; 
who  do  not  expect  the  way  to  be  easy,  and  smooth — for  the  path  of  na- 
tional greatness  never  is  easy  or  smooth— but  who  are  going  to  face  tlie 
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rough  work  of  tlic  world  with  the  detennination  to  do  tliat  work  right. 
1  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  prcct  you  today. 


tTbe  Bo(ton  Hcrold.  AucuM  IS,  IKIJ 


AT  LYNN.  MASS..  AUGUST  as.  1900. 

Afr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  felloiv  citizens,  tnen  and  u'on\fn  of  Lymi: 

1  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  erected, 
not  me,  personally,  but  the  diief  executive  of  the  American  Republic. 
And  I  wish  tu  lliank  the  meii  of  the  National  Ouard,  atloat  and  ashore, 
the  cavalry  and  the  infantry,  for  the  escort  tendered  me.  llicre  is 
tiul  little  that  1  can  say  to  you.  for  I  have  come  here  less  to  teach  than 
to  Icarn — here  in  your  city,  a  city  rendered  great  by  the  fact  that  the 
individual  ciliiens  in  it  have  known  how  to  work,  have  known  how  lo 
do  alike  their  duty  in  private  life  and  in  pubhc  Ufc.  \\^hencver  I  come 
into  such  a  community  as  this,  I  feel  as  if  the  utmost  I  could  say  would 
be  to  ask  you  to  leani  aright,  not  from  what  I  say.  but  from  what  you 
do.  In  this  country  we  have  got  to  have  decent  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment, not  as  a  substitute  for  individual  initiative,  but  as  a  supptcnicnt 
to  it- 
Lynn  has  Ijecn  made  what  it  is  through  its  people,  through  its  dttzens, 
through  its  people  individually,  as  well  as  collectively.  Now  we  have 
got  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  you 
have  applied  in  prawice  here  in  Lynn.  The  government  can  do  some- 
thing— it  can  do  a  go<xl  deal — but  it  never  c4n  begin  to  do  as  much 
(or  the  individual  as  the  individual  can  do  for  the  government.  The 
city  of  Lynn  can  do  something,  but  it  is  the  citizens  that  have  built  up 
the  city  of  Lynn,  So  in  our  country  a*  a  whole,  we  must  have  wise 
I^sUtion ;  we  must  have  honest,  fearless  and  able  administrators  of 
the  law.  All  law  must  be  so  administered  as  to  secure  justice  for  all 
alike — a  square  deal  for  every  man,  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor. 

Tliat  we  have  got  to  have,  and  after  tliat  has  been  attained,  it  will 
then  still  remain  tnic  that  the  factor  in  any  man's  individual  success 
must  be  the  sum  of  those  qualities  which  wc  speak  of  as  character  in 
any  man — his  energ)-,  his  perseverance,  his  intelligence,  his  business 
thrift. 

No  laws,  however  good,  can  supply  the  lack  of  those  qualities  in 
any  man.  Take  the  navy  deparlmeni,  under  your  fellow- Massachusetts 
man,  Mr.  Moody.  Now  in  the  navy  you  lia%-e  got  to  have  good  ships 
and  good  guns,  but  if  you  have  not  got  the  right  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  work  them  the  ships  and  the  guns  arc  worthless.  You  have  got 
to  have  the  men  behind  the  guns — the  men  in  the  engine  room.  That  is 
what  counts.  That  h  what  made  the  difference  .it  Santiago.  There  is 
a  difference  in  guns,  but  there  is  also  a  difference  in  men.    So,  exactly 
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M  you  need  in  war  men  behind  the  guns,  tii  peace  you  need  the  man 
behind  the  plough,  the  man  at  the  machine.  It  U  on  them  that  our 
success  uhimalcly  depends.  Laws  arc  good  things,  but  they  arc  ouly 
the  tmptemems  with  whicli  men  who  make  ihcm  and  hve  under  them 
work  out  their  salvation  and  the  saivation  of  the  Nation. 

(Tlu  Ba4tMi  Hcnld.  AuRiMt  it.  Illtli.} 

AT  LOWELL.  MASS.  AUGUST  j^  150a. 

When  1  got  the  train  this  morning  one  of  the  first  to  greet  me  was  ex- 
Go^'cmor  Allen,  of  Porto  Rico,  your  fellow  townsman.  Now.  you 
don't  hear  much  about  our  government  of  Porto  Kico.  because  there 
is  nothing  sensational  in  a  complete  success.  Under  Governor  Allen  and 
since  under  his  successor  Porto  Rico  has  been  governed  so  well  that  it 
is  not  entitled  to  any  space  in  t!ie  newspapers. 

Now,  gejitlemcn,  we  have  done  our  full  duly  by  Porto  Rico,  We 
have  done  our  duty  by  Cuba.  But  I  want  to  ask  the  people  to  act 
further  than  under  a  sense  of  bare  duty,  lo  act  in  a  spirit  of  generosity 
such  as  liefits  a  great  republic  in  dealing  with  a  new  and  weaker  re- 
public which,  itself,  has  started  on  the  career  of  sclf-govcmmcnL  And 
I  want,  furthermore,  that  our  people  should  be  awake  to  their  own 
interest  in  the  seas  and  lands  south  of  our  country.  We  drove  out 
tlioK  who  had  been  oppressing  Cuba  and  we  cleaned  house  for  them. 
Not  an  easy  task,  for  many  of  those  cities  had  never  before  been  cleaned 
in  their  entire  history.  We  introduced  a  school  system.  We  made 
justice  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  We  stamped  out  the  plague  of  yellow 
fever,  a  plague  which  was  a  menace  not  merely  to  Cuba,  but  to  our 
own  Southern  States,  and  then  wc  left  them  independent. '  But  from 
die  very  necessities  of  the  case  we  are  bound  to  have  intimate  relations 
with  them.  Cul>a  has  got  to  be  in  a  sen»e  a  part  of  our  international 
political  system,  and  I  ask  most  earnestly  that  in  return  we  make  her 
part  of  our  ccooomic  system  by  establishing  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  her.  And  I  ask  in  her  interest  and  in  ours.  There  is  a  great 
market  in  Cuba,  and  I  wish  to  see  it  controlled  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  people. 

We  did  well  in  Cuba.  Wc  did  well  in  Porto  Rico.  That  was  be- 
cause wc  could  count  on  the  service*  of  men  like  Governor  Allen, 
services  which  should  be  both  interested  and  intelligent.  Mind  you. 
both.  You  have  got  to  have  morality  first,  but  if  morality  has  not  got 
common  sense  with  it,  the  result  will  be  unhappy.  And  now,  in  dealing 
with  Cuba,  in  dealing  with  the  isthmus  acrn.s»  whidi  wc  are  to  build 
the  great  inicr-ocean  canal,  wc  must  remember  that  wc  can  do  good 
for  ourselves  permanently  only  if  wc  do  good  to  those  with  whom  we 
ire  brought  in  cootacl.    I  ask  you,  llien,  10  see  to  it  that  we  give  Cuba 
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reciprocity  with  this  country,  primarily  in  Cuba's  interests  but  also 
for  our  own  great  benefit. 


AT  OLD  ORCHARD.  ME,,  AUOUST  3$,  1903. 


/!^^ 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  titc  chance  <>i  visiting  your  great 
and  beautiful  State,  and  I  thank  you  from. my  heart  for  the  greeting 
you  have  extended  to  me.  In  almost  every  meeting  I  can  see  veteran* 
like  you,  hkc  you  over  there,  and  you,  with  the  boy  in  your  arms 
there,  who  wear  the  button  that  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls  you  proved  your  truth  by  your  endeavors.  In  those  days 
Maine  was  a  lesson  to  all  for  tlie  way  her  sotis  bore  tlieiiiselves  in 
war.  Since  then  and  now  she  is  a  lesson  to  us  because  of  the  high 
average  of  citizenship  that  shows  within  her  borders  and  I  think  that 
it  is  the  same  reason  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that 
here  you  have  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  the  old  American  theory 
of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  without  regard  to  the 
incidentals  of  his  position. 

The  State  can  do  much  btit  can't  begin  to  do  everything.  The  State 
can  do  something  for  all  of  us  but  not  as  much  as  we  can  do  for  the 
State  and  not  as  much  as  each  man  can  and  must  do  for  himself.  That 
is  going  to  count  in  the  long  run.  The  Government,  national  and 
State,  can  mighty  easily  spoil  chances  far  all  of  us.  Bad  law  will  work 
badly  enough,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  best  of  laws  to  do  more  than  shape 
conditions  so  as  to  give  each  man  a  square  and  fair  chance,  and  tlicn 
he  has  got  to  work  out  his  future  for  himself. 

It  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  tell  people  tliat  you  have  got  a  patent 
recipe  that  will  save  them  from  having  to  take  trouble  themselves 
than  it  is  to  tell  them  perfectly  plain,  homely  truths.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  make  the  promise,  but  it  is  a  much  uglier  thing  afterwards  to  carry 
out  the  promise,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  worth  while  making  a 
promise  if  you  have  got  to  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  for  breaking  it 
afterward. 


AT  LAWRENCE,  MASS.  AUGUST  36,  igoa. 

Here  in  Lawrence,  I  am  in  anotlier  of  tlie  ol<]etl  industrial  centres  of 
this  country,  one  of  the  cities  of  modern  industrialism.  It  is  greatly  to 
,your  credit  that  you  should  have  built  up  «uch  a  city  of  our  itiaterial 
prosperity.  But  you  have  done  more  than  that.  I  am  greeted  here 
to-day  by  the  members  of  Ncedham  Post  of  the  Crand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  This  is  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  the  first  blood 
was  slied  in  the  Re^-olutionary  War  which  made  us  a  nation,  and  it 
was  here  also  that  the  two  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  gave  their 
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•ons  to  pour  out  their  ii(H>lood,  the  fim  of  ihc  ocean  of  Lifcblood 
poured  oat  from  '6i  to  '65  to  keep  tliis  nation  one  and  great  and  free. 
And  so  it  was  characteristic  of  your  city,  which  sent  these  men  to  the 
great  war,  that  when  a  lesser  war  came,  you.  my  comrades,  men  of 
the  9th  Regiment,  with  whom  I  served  before  Santiago,  in  your  turn 
sprang  to  the  country's  call. 

And  other  comrades  of  yours,  youndcf  comrades  of  yours,  men  whom 
we  knew,  men  of  the  9th  Regiment,  other  men  in  the  far-of[  Philippines, 
have  after  three  years  of  un:>peakable  toil  and  hardship  a^inst  a  cruel, 
and  reckless  and  elusive  foe,  finally  won  victory  for  ttie  ^Vmcrican 
flag.  Our  people  owe  the  greatest  dtl>t  possible  to  you  who  fought 
in  the  great  crisis  in  the  great  war,  but  there  is  a  debt  owing  also  to 
tlie  men  who  so  gallantly  did  their  duty  during  the  last  three  years  to 
say  that  the  honor  of  the  flag  which  you  handed  to  them  unstained 
should  be  kept  undimmed.  And  now  they  have  fought  and  their  suc- 
cess has  meant  what  ilie  success  of  the  American  soldier  has  always 
meant.  You  triumphed  and  your  foes  and  detractors  said  that  as 
mighty  an  army  as  yours  was  meant  the  establishment  of  a  dcpotism  in 
this  country,  and  the  minute  that  the  war  was  over  you  went  back  to 
the  plough,  to  the  factory,  the  farm  and  the  office,  and  became  citizens 
again. 

And  now  in  the  Philippines  our  soldiers  have  fought  and  won.  To 
do  what?  To  leave  the  country  and  establish  the  rule  of  civil  authority 
under  the  American  flag.  And  now  we  have  brought  peace  to  the 
islands.  Tlicy  are  now  better  off  than  ever  before.  Never  in  their  history 
has  each  man  had,  as  he  has  now,  such  a  good  chance  for  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  You  have  brought  self-goveniing.  in- 
dividual freedom  to  the  Filipinos  of  a  kind  that  they  should  liave  never 
known  under  any  anarchic  tyranny  of  their  own.  Now  we  will  govern 
the  islands  well.  We  will  govern  them  primarily  in  their  interests,  but 
in  our  twun  interests  also.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  we  as  a  nation  front 
a  great  destiny.  We  can  decide  whether  we  will  do  our  work  badl]r 
or  well,  but  we  cannot  help  doing  it.  We  have  got  to  do  it  somehow, 
and  I  ask  that  all  men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  Americans  to 
see  that  they  do  it  well. 


AT  LEWISTON.  ME.,  AUGUST  a6,  igoa. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fettow  countrymen  and  ivomen  of  this  beauti- 
ful Stale: 

In  the  fir«t  place,  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  in  thanking  all  of  you  (or  your 
giwling,  tlwnk  especially  the  Ma>-or,  the  oflicial  representative  of  the 
ciiy.  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can 
hardly  imagine  any  man  able  to  occupy  the  Presidency  of  this  people 
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ftn«l  nol  fcclinfc,  with  nil  hit  faulu.  that  he  was  hideetl  th«  Mrvam  and 
(lir  rrpmmtjilivc  of  Uic  people,  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  sucli 
fcellri|{  wi)f'l«  like  yoMtt  would  >uTiply  it. 

My  fcllrjw  citizcni,  comiag  here  this  afternoon  I  saw  along  tbe^ 
tirortt  ami  here  and  there  I  see  in  the  audience  before  me  men  who 
wear  llie  bdltoii  that  ultown  llut  in  the  times  lliat  tried  men's  souls  they 
|irovr<|  their  Inilh  by  their  endeavor ;  they  rose  level  to  the  nation's  need. 
It  always  seems  to  mc  when  I  sec  such  men  that  th«  lesson  they  taught 
liy  what  ihey  rlid  during  ihe  war,  and  by  the  way  in  which  when  once 
Die  war  was  over  they  ttinicd  to  the  works  of  peace,  is  a  lesson  pcculiariy 
a|i|ilic&bl«  lo  us  under  the  strain  of  the  enormous  and  complex  develop- 
nirnl  of  our  industrial  civitiz.-ition. 

Here  in  Maine  you  combine  as  in  but  few  states  both  the  old  con- 
ditions and  the  new.  In  your  country  districts,  on  your  lieautiful  farms,fl 
on  the  cdKCs  of  the  great  northern  forests,  among  your  seafaring  people  " 
on  the  coast,  you  have  men  leading  substantially  the  lives,  under  sub- 
stantially the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  da^-s  of  our  forefathers 
who  founded  this  Republic :  and  then,  again,  in  industrial  centers  like 
this  city  of  which.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  arc  the  chief  executive — in  these 
centers  we  perceive  the  full  play  of  the  great  forces  whidi  have  brought 
about  tliat  nurvelous  nuterial  progress  of  which  we  arc  so  proud,  but 
whidi  at  the  same  time  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  problems 
of  whoUv  different  t>-pe  from  tliosc  that  we  confronted  in  the  simplerfl 
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in  Isctics  wiD  avail  unless  back  of  lh«m  all  lies  the  sfurit  that  sent  you 
and  >-our  fellows  from  '6i  to  '65,  again  and  again  against  the  Con- 
federate lines :  that  sent  you  after  defeat  back  again  just  as  if  you  had 
won,  and  after  defeat  again  back  again,  until  from  defeat  you  bad 
wrenched  the  victory.  " 

The  great  battleships  of  to-day  would  have  seemed  veritable  night- 
mares to  Howe  and  i'crry  in  1812  and  '14,  and  as  for  the  guns,  why  in 
those  days, — in  l8l3,  the  commander  of  a  small  vessel  could  walk  up 
and  down  the  <]uarter-deck  witli  an  enlirc  broadside  of  cartridges  in 
one  coat-tail  pocket  I 

But  we  w(»i  so  completely  in  '98  and  with  such  little  effort  because 
we  had  men  with  the  spirit  of  1812,  with  the  spirit  of  Farragut's  fleet 
in  the  Civil  War,  back  of  the  guns  and  the  ships.  It  is  the  man  bchmd 
the  gun,  the  man  in  the  engine  room,  the  man  in  the  conning-tower,— 
these  are  they  who  fundamentally  govern.  Of  coUrse  you  have  got  to 
have  the  weapons,  but  you  can't  win  with  bows  and  arrows. 

But  it  is  no  matter  how  good  the  weapons  arc  which  you  have,  you 
must  have  good  men  to  use  them. 

And  more  than  that,  it  is  not  only  courage  that  counts,  it  ts  thor- 
oughness in  training.  That  made  a  big  difference  between  Dull  Run 
and  Gettysburg,  Xow  in  our  Navy  aii<l  our  .^nny  if  wc  c\"cr  have  to 
face  a  foreign. foe,  we  want  to  train  in  advance,  so  that  Gettysburg 
may  come  witliout  Riill  Run.  and  there  must  be  pre|>arednes5  in  ad- 
vance.   This  is  why  wc  want  to  keep  our  fleet  trained  and  practiced. 

Anyone  of  you  who  sees  a  great  modem  warship  must  realize  that 
no  one  can  learn  and  be  trained  to  handle  that  trade  in  a  week,  any 
more  than  the  ordinary  unskilled  laborer  could  learn  to  become  a  skilled 
machinist  or  a  watch  manufacturer  in  ihc  same  length  of  time.  Put 
men  who  mean  well  but  who  do  not  know,  on  a  good  ship  and  send 
them  against  a  competent  foe  and  you  invite  not  merely  disaster  but 
a  good  deal  Mforsc — disgrace.  Have  the  men  trained  in  advance — 
months  and  years  in  advance.    That  is  how  the  victory  comes. 

At  Manila  and  at  SantiaRO  there  were  plenty  of  brave  men  amongst 
the  Spaniards  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  shoot,  and  they  didn't  know 
how  to  keep  their  machinery  in  gear,  and  our  men  did  because  they 
had  taken  the  time  in  advance,  because  they  didn't  expect  ofF-tiand, 
in  cme  day,  to  solve  the  problem  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Month 
in  and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  the  ship-wright.  the  officer,  the 
enlisted  man  afloat  and  ashore,  had  done  their  several  duties  in  making 
ready  the  great  ships,  in  maneuvering  wilh  them  at  sea.  in  drilling  the 
crews  at  target  practice,  until  when  the  final  day  came  we  had  men  who 
could  rise  level  to  the  demand  upon  them. 

Now,  mv  fellow  citizens,  tlie  same  thing  is  substantially  true  in  our 
civil  life.    Exactly  as  back  of  the  gun  stands  the  man  behind  the  giu, 
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and  more  iniportaiit,  so  behind  IcgitUition,  behind  the  best  that  can 
be  done  by  constitutions  and  by  law»,  must  stand  a  high  average  of 
decent  citizenship,  if  we  arc  lo  get  good  results  in  this  Republic.  We 
need  good  laws,  good  constitutions,  and  upright  and  houest  admia- 
istration  of  the  laws.  \\'e  need  all  these,  just  as  in  the  navy  we  need 
good  ships  and  guns,  but  they  arc  not  enough.  You  have  to  have 
men  honestly  bent  on  doing  the  best  that  is  in  them  under  those  laws 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

An<i,  now,  gentlemen,  how  about  doing  the  best?  Is  it  a  work  of 
special  genius?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  the  army  you  developed  two  or  three 
or  half  a  dozen  great  geniuses.  You  had  a  Grant,  a  Sherman,  a 
Sheridan,  with  a  I'arragut  on  the  sea ;  but  the  great  tiling  is  tliat 
you  developed  the  average  American  citizen  who  had  gone  into  the 
ranks  and  developed  himself  into  a  first-class  fighting  man, 
and  he  was  so  developed  by  those  over  him,  not  through  genius, 
but  by  doing  well  all  of  the  small  things  that  were  to  be  done. 
In  any  new  regiment  there  is  always  3  certain  proportion  of  recruits 
who  want  to  be  heroes,  but  they  don't  want  to  go  through  tlie  prelim- 
inaries— tlicy  don't  want  to  dig  out  kitchen  sinks.  Sentry  duty  docs  not 
appeal  to  ihcm ;  keeping  the  camp  police  is  rather  repulsive.  They 
want  to  win  a  great  battle  without  preparing  for  it.  That  sort  of  man 
doesn't  make  a  hero.'  He  doesn't  even  make  an  ordinarily  good  soldier. 

Now,  in  our  civic  life,  distrust  the  man  who  thinks  that  if  some  great 
emotional  crisis  came  he  would  rise  up  and  reform  everything,  but 
meanwhile  doesn't  want  to  do  his  ordinary  common-place  duty  I  This 
is  a  work-a-day  world,  and  we  can  get  along  in  it  only  if  wc  show 
the  work-a-day  qualities.  It  is  a  very  essential  thing  to  be  able  to 
show  the  other  qualities.  It  is  a  very  fine  thing.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  nation  that  you  shall  have  men  eager  to  volunteer  when 
some  man  like  Cushing  starts  out  to  do  a  deed  of  daring,  where  death 
stares  every  man  in  the  face,  but  before  the  Cushings  can  get  tlieir 
chance,  there  has  got  to  be  any  amount  of  wearisome  blockading,  of 
standing  on  and  off  before  the  ports,  of  training  the  men  until  they  can 
follow  the  Cushings. 

And  so  in  our  civic  life,  we  shall  never  have  any  healtliy  government 
in  any  community  until  the  citizens  of  that  community  perform  their 
own  duties  of  citizenship, — not  spasmodically  or  hysterically,  but  day 
by  day,  regularly,  as  they  come  up. 

Duties  of  citizenship.  Now,  of  course,  the  first  business  of  citizen- 
ship is  that  the  man  shall  care  for  those  dependent  upon  him;  that 
the  man  shall  be  a  good  bread-winner;  deal  well  by  his  wife  and 
children ;  that  the  woman  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
the  children.  I  am  of  an  archaic  tempcramcDt,  and  I  wish  you  all  large 
families,  by  the  way. 
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And  in  addition  to  being  straight  at  home,  each  man  has  got  to  be 
straight  with  hU  neighbors,  has  got  to  be  a  decent  man  in  his  ordinary 
work,  and  if  he  is  not  decent  at  home,  if  he  is  uot  a  faithful  loyal  man 
ill  whom  you  cau  trust  in  the  ordinary  business  relations,  in  the  factory, 
in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm :  if  be  is  not  that,  he  is  not  going  to  be  a 
good  citizen. 

But  besides  all  that  he  has  got  to  stiow  certain  other  qualities.  He 
has  got  to  remember  that  in  addition  to  his  duties  to  those  nearest  to 
him,  under  our  rq>ub!ican  system  of  government  he  is  not  to  be  ex- 
cused if  he  fails  to  do  his  duly  to  himself  and  hii?  lu-ighbors  and  to  that 
representative  of  himself  and  his  neighbors,  the  State,  the  government. 

He  does  not  need  to  have  any  unusual  grace  to  make  himself  a  good 
citizen  in  this  way.  lie  has  got  in  the  first  place  to  be  honest  and 
decent.  That  first  of  all.  No  amount  of  smartness  will  avail  to  make 
up  for  these,  the  root  of  righteous  living,  of  righteous  dealing  with 
his  neighbors.  Don't  forget  that.  There  is  nothing  1  dislike  more  than 
bearing  some  scoundrel  spoken  of  with  admiration,  as  when  someone 
fays,  "He  is  a  smart  fellow,  but  you  can't  depend  on  him."  Distrust 
the  man  about  whom  that  is  said,  and  the  man  who  says  it. 

You  have  got  to  be  honest  first.  And  tliat  is  not  enough.  In  the 
Civil  War  you  had  to  have  patriotism  first,  but  the  patriotism  was  no 
good  if  the  man  wanted  to  run  away.  The  honest  man  tvho  is  timid 
isn't  of  any  use.  With  honesty  you  must  have  courage.  Honesty  and 
courage !  And  they  are  not  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  brave  and  how 
honest  the  man  is.  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  nothing  with 
him.  You  have  lo  have  honesty  and  courage  and  then  add  to  them 
the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.  And  you  need  it.  You  need  the 
common  sense  in  the  management  of  the  state  just  as  much  as  you 
need  it  in  the  management  of  your  own  individual  affairs. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  while  we 
tare  many,  many  problems  before  us.  tlie  greatest  problem,  the  real 
pnjblem,  is  the  problem  of  keeping  our  average  citizens  good,  upright, 
Mtui])Ie  and  hrave  men  and  women. 

[LtwlMDn   Ifrtitinc  Joarnil,  t.saUlon,  Uainr.  Aufutl  t'.   lliot.] 


AT   HAVERHIU,.   M.\SS.,   AUGUST  36,   igoa 

Uy  fellow  f  iVrsfiM.- 

Naturally  at  t'le  home  of  Sccretar)'  Moody  I  should  like  to  say  a 
WWd  or  two  about  the  navy.  1  think  that  whenever  we  touch  on 
the  navy  we  are  sure  of  a  hearty  response  from  any  American  audience ; 
w  are  just  as  sure  of  such  a  response  in  tJie  mountains  and  great  plains 
of  the  West  as  upon  tlie  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboards.  The  entire  coun- 
trv  is  vitally  interested  in  the  navy,  because  an  efficient  navy  of  ade- 
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quale  size  is  not  only  tlie  best  guarantee  of  peace,  but  is  also  the  : 
means  for  seeing  that  if  war  docs  come  the  result  shall  be  honorable 
to  our  good  name  and  favorable  to  our  national  interests. 

Any  really  great  nation  must  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  two  things: 
Stain  on  the  national  honor  at  home,  and  dtNgrace  to  the  national  arms 
abroad.  Our  honor  at  home,  our  honor  in  domestic  and  internal  aflfairs, 
is  at  all  times  in  our  own  keeping,  and  depends  simply  upon  the  pos- 
session of  an  awakened  public  conscience.  Bui  the  only  way  to  make 
safe  our  honor,  as  affected  not  by  our  own  deeds  but  by  the  deeds  of 
others,  is  by  readiness  in  advance.  In  three  great  crises  in  our  history 
during  the  nineteenth  century — in  the  War  of  1812.  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  again  in  Ihe  Spanish  War — ^tlie  navy  rendered  to  the  nation  service) 
of  literally  incalcuLiblc  worth.  In  the  Civil  War  wc  Iiad  to  meet  an- 
tagonists even  more  unprepared  at  sea  than  wc  were.  On  both  the 
other  occasions  wc  encountered  foreign  foes,  and  the  fighting  was  done 
entirely  by  ships  built  long  in  advance,  and  by  officers  and  crews  who 
had  been  trained  during  years  of  sea  service  for  tlie  sttpreme  day  when 
their  qualities  were  put  to  the  final  test.  The  ships  which  won  at 
Manila  and  Santiago  under  the  .Administration  of  President  McKinlcy 
ha<l  been  built  years  tiefore  under  Presidetus  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and 
Harrison.  The  officers  in  those  ships  had  been  trained  from  their 
earliest  youth  to  their  profession,  and  the  enlisted  men,  in  addition  to 
their  natural  aptitude,  their  intelligence,  and  their  courage,  had  been 
drilled  as  marksmen  with  the  great  guns  and  as  machinists  in  the  engine 
rooms,  and  perfected  in  all  the  details  of  their  work  during  years  of 
cruising  on  the  high  seas  and  of  incessant  target  practice.  It  was  this 
preparedness  which  was  the  true  secret  of  the  enormous  difference  in 
efTiciency  between  our  navy  an<i  the  Spanisli  navy.  Tliere  was  no  lack 
of  courage  and  self-devotion  among  the  Spaniards,  but  on  our  side, 
in  addition  to  the  courage  and  devotion,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  training 
could  atone,  there  was  also  that  training — the  training  which  comes 
only  as  the  result  of  years  of  thorough  and  painstaking  practice.        ■ 

Annapolis  is,  with  the  sole  exception  of  its  sister  academy  at  West 
Point,  the  most  typically  democratic  and  American  school  of  learning 
and  preparation  tliat  there  is  in  the  entire  country."  Men  go  there 
from  everj-  State,  from  evcrj-  walk  of  life,  professing  every  creed — the 
chance  of  entry  being  open  to  all  who  perfect  themselves  in  llie  necessary 

*Onee  in  tanTCmlion  t  uricd  on  Prciiilent  Rootcyclt  Ihai  lb«  raiuilrr  onsbl  lo  hair  ■ 
dOKD  W««l  I>oln»  and  u  minjr  Annipollfo  (caliired  about  bctvcca  (bg  ocean*.  Tbc  nuioa 
•houU  take  csrc  that  *  «rlaiB  iwr  cent,  ot  llie  papulation — cnouMli  to  toamMid  ihf  bit>n« 
La  c«M  at  wfl> — b*  flrtn  a  ntvil  and  a  (nllitiry  olucaTlun.  Tba  olisit  Diimbcf  nf  tht 
(bounada  iraduatcd  •■  thcae  tarerntncnl  aehuMt  iicecl  nui  lit  rtuintd  ia  tlu  aerv<w  of  ihi 
rounliT,  Dul  live  ihem  the  tducaiinn  and  luni  ibcm  back  Into  Ux  herd;  then  vLcd  wu 
btf«ll  n  wDuia  not  %c  [ivcn  the  aiiectads  ot  btnnuira  capttmcd  b]r  incmnpttrncr  «l>i(h  ■■> 
•lie  lo^aRrn  cue  ilurlng  Ui«  Civil  War  aa  well  aa  tbe  Spanlib  ww.  Von  can  do  Tary  will  wH 
prlraMt  ignoraiil  of  wu,  it  yen  have  affictn  vbo  Iibow  ibdr  butincai. — A.  tL  U, 
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studies  and  who  possess  the  necessary  moral  and  physical  quatitiex. 
There  each  man  enters  on  his  meriu,  stands  on  his  merits,  aiid  grad- 
uates into  a  service  where  only  his  merit  will  enable  him  to  be  of  value. 

The  enlisted  men  are  of  fine  type,  as  they  needs  must  be  to  do  their 
work  well,  whether  in  the  gim  turret  or  in  the  engine  room ;  and  out  of 
the  fine  material  thus  providetl  the  finished  man-of-war's  man  is  evolved 
by  years  of  sea-service. 

It  is  impossible  after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  improvise  either  the 
ships  or  the  men  of  a  navy.  A  war  vessel  is  a  bit  of  mechanism  as  deli- 
cate and  complicated  as  it  is  formidable.  You  might  ju-it  as  well  ex- 
pect to  turn  an  unskilled  laborer  oflfhand  into  3  skilled  machinist  or  into 
the  engineer  of  a  flyer  on  one  of  our  big  railroad  systems  as  to  put 
men  aboard  a  battleship  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  do  any- 
thing but  discredit  themselves  until  they  have  had  momlw  and  years  in 
which  thoroughly  to  learn  their  duties.  Our  shipbuilders  and  gun- 
makers  must  keep  ever  on  the  alert  so  that  no  rivals  pass  them  by; 
and  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  board  the  ships  must  in  their 
turn,  by  the  exercise  of  unflagging  and  intelligent  zeal,  keep  themselves 
fit  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  the  weapons  of  war  intrusted  to  their  care. 
The  instrument  is  always  important,  but  the  man  who  Uses  it  is  more 
important  still.  We  must  constantly  endeavor  to  perfect  our  navy  in 
all  its  duties  in  time  of  peace,  and  alxive  all  in  m.in«uvring  in  a 
seaway  and  in  marksmanship  with  the  great  guns.  In  battle  the  only 
shots  that  count  arc  those  that  hit,  and  marksmanship  is  a  matter  of 
hag  practice  and  of  intelligent  reasoning.  A  navy's  efRcJency  in  a 
war  depends  mainly  upon  its  preparedness  at  the  outset  of  that  war. 
We  are  not  to  be  excused  as  a  nation  if  there  is  not  such  preparedness 
of  our  navy.  This  is  especially  so  in  vitw  of  what  we  have  done  during 
the  last  four  years.  Ko  nation  has  a  right  to  undertake  a  big  task  un- 
less it  is  prepared  to  do  it  in  masterful  and  effective  style.  It  would 
be  aa  intolerable  humiliation  for  us  to  embark  on  such  a  course  of 
action  as  followed  from  mir  dcclarjilion  of  war  with  Spain,  and  not 
make  good  our  words  by  deeds — not  lie  rcidy  to  prove  our  truth  by 
our  endeavor  whenever  the  need  calh.  The  good  work  of  building  up 
ibc  navy  must  go  on  without  ceasing.  The  modem  warship  can  not 
with  advantage  be  allowed  to  rust  in  disuse.  It  must  be  used  up  in 
active  service  even  in  time  of  peace.  This  means  that  there  must  be 
a  constant  replacement  of  the  ineffective  by  the  effective.  Tlie  work 
of  building  up  and  kee[nng  up  our  navy  is  therefore  one  which  needs 
our  constant  and  unflagging  vigilance.  Our  n.ivy  is  now  effi- 
cient ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  efficiency. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  it  ever  nearer  to  perfection.  In 
making  such  effort  the  prime  factor  is  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  navy 
inch  an  official  as  your  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Moody ;  and  the  next 
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is  to  bring  home  to  our  people  as  a  whole  the  need  of  thorough 
ample  prciiaratlon  in  advance;  this  preparation  to  take  the  form  not  only 
of  continually  buildilig  ships,  but  of  keeping  these  ships  in  commission 
under  conditions  which  will  develop  the  highest  degree  of  eilidcQC>-  in 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  aboard  thenu 


AT  PORTLAND.  ME.,  AUGUST  j6.  kku. 

i/r.  Mayor,  attd  you,  my  fellow  citisens,  men  and  women  of  Maine: 

I  wisii  10  say  a  word  to  you  in  recognition  of  great  service  render 
not  only  to  all  our  country  but  to  tlie  entire  principle  of  democratic 
Bovemnient  tlircughout  the  world,  by  one  of  your  citizens.  The  best 
institutions  arc  of  do  good  if  they  won*t  work.  I  do  not  care  how 
beautiful  a  theory  is.  if  it  won't  fit  in  with  the  fact»  it  is  of  no  good 
If  you  htiilt  the  handsomest  engine  that  ever  had  been  built  and  it  did 
not  go,  its  usefulness  would  be  limited.  Well,  that  was  just  about  t^ 
condition  tliat  Congress  had  reached  at  the  lime  when  Tliomas 
Reed  was  elected  Speaker.  We  had  all  the  machinery,  but  it  didn't' 
work. — that  was  the  trouble, — and  you  had  to  find  some  one  powerful  _ 
man  who  would  disrcgani  the  storm  of  obloquy  sure  to  be  raised  bj 
wh.it  he  did  in  order  to  get  it  to  work.  Such  a  man  was  found  whe 
Reed  was  made  Speaker.  We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  policy.' 
We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  what  course  government  should 
follow ;  but  if  we  possess  any  intelligence  we  must  be  united  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  shall  be  able  to  follow  some  course.  If  government  can  not  go 
on  it  is  not  government.  If  the  legislative  body  can  not  enact  laws, 
thi'n  ttiere  is  no  use  of  misnaming  it  a  legislative  body ;  ami  if  the 
majority  is  to  rule  some  method  by  which  it  can  rule  must  he  pr 
vided.  Government  by  the  majority  in  Congress  had  practically  cor 
to  »  stop  when  Mr.  Reed  became  Speaker.  ^!^.  Reed,  at  the  cost' 
of  infinite  labor,  at  the  cost  of  the  fiercest  attacks,  succeeded  tn 
restoring  that  old  priucijilc;  and  now  through  Congress  we  can  dofl 
well  or  ill,  accordingly  as  tlic  people  demand,  but  at  any  rate,  we  can 
do  something — and  wc  owe  it  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  to 
your  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Reed.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  man  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  in  some  one  crisis  he  left  his  mark  deeply  scored  for 
good  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  Tom  Reed  has  the  right  to 
that  feeling.  H 

Now  a  word  or  two  more.  I  was  greeted  here  not  only  by  your 
mavor,  not  only  by  other  men  standing  high,  but  by  you,  General 
Chamberlain,  to  wJiom  it  was  given,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  ib^M 
war.  to  win  the  supreme  reward  of  a  soldier.  All  honor  to  the  man, 
and  may  we  keep  ourselves  from  envying  because  to  him  came  tlic 
supreme  good  fortune  of  winning  the  medal  of  honor  for  might 
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deeds  done  in  the  mightiest  battle  that  tht:  nineteenth  century  Hw — 
Getty  sburtj. 

I  sec  everywhere  I  slop — tn  Maine,  as  in  Massadiusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut — men  who  in  ilic  times  tliat  tried  (he 
nation's  wortli,  rose  level  to  ttie  nation's  need  and  offered  gladly  all 
life  itself  upon  the  nation's  altar — the  men  who  fought  in  the  great 
Civil  War  from  "61  to  '65.  They  taught  us  much  by  their  life  in  war 
lime,  and  they  have  taught  us  as  much  by  their  hfe  ever  since.  They 
were  soldiers  when  we  needed  soldiers,  and  they  were  of  the  very 
best  kind,  and  when  the  need  was  for  citizenship  in  civil  life  they 
aboweii  u(  ttiey  could  give  the  highest  kind  of  c;tizen.sliip.  Not 
merely  did  they  leave  us  a  reunited  countr>' ;  not  merely  did  they 
leave  us  the  mcmorj'  of  the  great  deeds  they  did,  to  be  forever  after 
an  inspiration  to  us.  but  titey  left  us  tlte  memory  of  the  way  tlie  deed 
was  done.  All  the  time,  gcnilcmen,  we  have  people — often  entirely 
well  meaning — who  will  rise  up  ^nd  tell  us  (liat  by  some  patent 
device  we  can  all  be  saved  in  citizenship  or  in  sodal  life.  Now,  Gen- 
eral, and  you,  you  veterans  who  wear  the  button,  when  you 
came  down  to  the  root  of  things  in  war  time  you  had  to  depcud  upon 
the  qualities  of  manhood  which  had  made  good  soldiers  from  the 
days  when  the  children  of  Israel  marched  out  of  Kgypt.  down.  Rifles 
now  instead  of  bows  then,  but  the  man  behind  the  rifle  is  more 
important  than  the  rifle  itself. 

So  with  our  laws.  We  need  good  laws.  We  need  a  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  an  upright  and  fearless  administration  of  the  law. 
But  the  best  constitution  that  was  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
and  the  best  laws  that  were  ever  put  upon  the  statute  books,  will  not 
avail  to  save  us  if  the  average  citizen  has  not  in  liiin  tlie  root  of  right 
living.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  coutd  never  have  seen  Appomattox 
if  it  had  not  l>e«n  for  the  S|)int  that  drove  you  from  the  ofTice  and 
the  factory  and  the  farm  to  take  up  the  burden  of  war,  and  when 
you  went  to  war  to  stay  there  imtil  you  sa^-  it  through.  They  did  not 
conquer  in  war  by  hysterics.  Doubtless  you  will  remember  that  after 
Bull  Rtm  there  were  some  excellent  [)Coptc  that  thought  t)ic  war  was 
over,  and  over  the  wrong  way.  It  was  not  over.  Three  years  and 
Bine  months  had  to  elapse  and  then  it  got  over  the  other  way. 

About  the  worst  quality  you  can  have  in  a  soldier  is  hysterics  or 
anytliing  approaching  it,  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  worst  quality  in 
civil  life.  Wc  nee<l  in  civil  life  the  plain,  practical,  every-day  virtues 
which  all  of  us  admit  in  (hoory  to  be  necessary  and  which  when  wc 
all  practice  will  come  mighty  near  making  a  state  perfect.  Brilliancy 
ii  a  good  thing.  So  is  genius.  Every  now  and  then  the  chance  comes 
to  render  some  such  great  service  as  I  told  you  about  Tom  Reed's  ren- 
dering, acme  such  service.  General,  as  you  rendered  at  Gettysburg,  but 
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normally  what  we  want  is  not  genius  but  the  faculty  of  seeing  that 
we  know  how  to  apply  the  cojiy-book  moralities  that  we  write  down, 
and  as  lon^  as  we  think  of  them  only  as  fit  for  tlie  copy-book  there  is^J 
not  much  use  Id  us.  ^| 

Wc  need  in  our  public  life  as  in  our  private  life  the  virtues  ttiat 
everyone  could  practice  if  he  would.  We  need  the  will  to  practice 
them.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  RTcatncss  that  can  be  achieved.  There 
is  the  greatness  that  comes  to  the  man  who  can  do  what  no  one 
else  can  do.  That  i»  a  mighty  rare  kind,  and  of  course  it  can  only  be 
achieved  by  tlic  man  of  special  and  unusual  qualities.  Then  there 
is  the  other  kind  that  comes  to  the  man  who  docs  the  things  that 
everyone  could  do  but  that  everyone  does  not  do;  who  goes  ahead  and 
does  Uiem  himself.  To  do  that  you  first  of  all  have  got  to  sdiool 
yourselves  to  do  the  ordinary,  commonplace  things. 

Now,  General,  I  was  a  very  little  time  in  my  war;  you  were  a 
long  time  in  yours.  I  did  not  see  much  fighting,  but  I  saw  a 
lot  of  human  nature.  I  recollect  one  young  fellow  who  came  down 
to  join  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  thinking 
he  was  going  to  look  all  the  time  like  my  friend  in  that  smart  khaki 
uniform  who  welcomes  me  over  there,  who  welcomes  mc  and  whom 
1  want  to  thank  for  coming  to  meet  mc.  After  three  days 
the  young  man  came  down  to  me  and  said,  "Colonel,  I 
wish  to  make  a  complaint,  sir;  I  came  down  here  to  fight  for  my 
country,  and  the  captain  has  put  me  to  work  digging  kitchen 
sinks."  I  asked  the  captain  about  it  and  he  said,  "Yes."  The  captain 
was  a  large  man  from  New  Mexico,  and  he  explained  to  that  excel- 
lent yout]i  that  he  would  go  right  on  digging  kitchen  sinks,  and  when 
the  fighting  came  he  should  have  all  the  fighting  there  was,  but  at 
present  his  duty  was  to  dig  kitchen  sinks.  In  other  words,  he  had 
to  do  the  small  duties  tliat  were  done,  and  thereby  best  fit  himself  to 
do  the  big  duties  that  might  loom  in  the  future. 

So  it  is  with  us  in  the  work  of  everyday  citizenship,  I  believe 
that  this  nation  will  rise  level  to  any  great  emergency  that  may  meet 
it.  but  it  will  only  be  because  now  in  our  ordinary  work^a-day  life, 
the  times  of  peace,  in  the  times  when  no  great  crisis  is  upon  us,  we 
school  ourselves  by  constant  practice  in  the  commonplace,  everyday, 
indispensable  duties,  so  that  when  (he  time  arrives  we  shall  show  that 
wc  have  learned  ar^ht  the  primary  lessons  of  good  citizenship.  I 
thank  you. 

[I.ewi>ton  C*>i>i<>v  Jounikl,  LawiMoa,  Maine,  AofUK  IT.  11X91.1 


AT  AUGUSTA,  ME.,  AUGUST  »6.  igoi. 
Governor  Burleigh,  my  felhtv  citisens.  men  and  women  of  Maine: 
It  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  speaking  to  this  audience  and 
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from  in  front  of  tltc  house  in  which  Blaine  once  lived  to  fail  to  feci 
whatever  of  Americinism  there  was  in  him  stirred  to  the  depths. 
For  tny  good  fortune  I  knew  Mt.  Blaine  quite  well  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  have  thought  again  and  again  during  the 
past  few  years  how  pleased  he  would  hare  been  to  see  so  many  of 
the  principles  for  which  he  had  stood  approach  fruition. 

One  secret,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  diicf  secret,  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
extraordinary  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  countrj-men  was  his 
entirely  genuine  and  unaffected  Americanism.  W1ien  I  sjieak  of 
Americanism  I  do  not  for  a  minute  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  tliat  all 
the  things*  we  do  arc  all  right.  I  think  there  arc  plenty  of  evils  to 
correct  and  that  often  a  man  shoi%'S  himself  all  the  more  a  good 
American  because  he  wants  to  cut  out  any  evil  of  the  body  politic 
which  may  interfere  with  our  approaching  the  ideal  of  true  Ameri- 
canism. But  not  only  admitting  but  alio  i-mphasiiing  this,  it  yet  remains 
Inie  tliat  throughout  our  history  no  one  has  been  able  to  render  really 
great  service  to  the  country  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Blaine  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree  the  confident  hope  in  (he 
natioii's  future  which  made  him  feci  that  she  must  ever  strive  to  fit 
herself  for  a  great  destiny.  He  felt  tliat  this  Republic  must  in  every 
way  take  the  lead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  felt  that  this 
Republic  must  play  a  great  part  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
last  four  years  have  shown  how  true  that  feeling  of  his  was. 

He  had  always  hoped  that  we  would  have  a  peculiarly  intimate 
relation  with  the  countries  south  of  us.  He  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated— no  one  could  have — the  Spanish  War  and  its  effects.  In 
consequence  of  that  war  America's  interest  in  the  tropic  islands  to 
our  south  and  the  seas  and  coasts  surrounding  those  islands  is  far 
greater  than  ever  before.  Our  interest  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
more  complicated  than  ever  before.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  simply 
a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  on  this  continent  the  nations 
now  existing  here  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  among 
themselves  and  that  the  continent  is  not  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
colonizing  ground  for  any  European  power,  Tl\c  one  power  on  the 
continent  that  can  make  that  doctrine  effective  is,  of  course,  oui^ 
selves;  for  in  the  world  as  it  is.  gentlemen,  the  nation  which  advances 
a  given  doctrine  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  other  nations 
must  possess  power  to  back  it  up  if  slie  wishes  the 'doctrine  to  be 
respected."    Wc  stand  firmly  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

The  events  of  the  last  nine  months  have  rendered  it  evident  that 
wc  shall  soonemhark  on  the  work  of  excivating  the  Isthmian  Canal 

*'1V1al  wflt  foa  wr  10  Kunpc  in  roiu  foitbeoinini  K)eMagc^"  I  ante  aikcd  IVhIiIcdI 

1  (lull  ty."  be  nplied  akh  an  iron  mtnltle  in  bl*  (tt— "I  iliall  mjt  that  «c  we  om 
of  At  MWi  iiiirriMr  nMloH  wilb  ooe  of  iba  b»i  aiviM  in  ibt  »arld." — A.  U.  U 
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to  conDCCt  the  two  great  oceans— a  work  destined  to  be,  probably, 
greatest  engineering  feat  of  the  twentieth  century,  certainly  a  greater' 
engineering  feat  than  has  ever  yet  been  successfully  attempted  among 
the  nations  of  mankind ;  and  as  it  is  the  bluest  thing  of  tts  kind  to 
be  done  I  am  glad  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  to  do  it.  Whenever 
a  nation  undertakes  to  carry  out  a  great  destiny  it  must  make  up  its 
mind  that  there  will  be  work  and  worry,  labor  and  risk,  in  doing  the 
work.  It  is  with  a  nation  as  it  is  with  an  individual;  if  you  are  con- 
tent to  attempt  but  little  in  private  life  you  may  be  able  to  escape 
a  good  deal  of  worry,  but  you  won't  achieve  very  much.  Tlie  man 
who  ailempts  much  must  make  up  his  mind  that  there  will  now  and 
then  come  days  and  nights  of  worry ;  tiicrc  will  come  even  moments 
of  seeming  defeat.  But  out  of  the  difficulties  we  wrest  success.  So 
it  is  with  the  nation.    It  is  not  the  easy  take  that  is  necessarily  the  best. 

Passing  through  your  streets  1  sec,  as  is  natural  to  a  city  having  a 
great  Soldiers'  Home  in  its  neighborhood,  many  men  who  fought  in 
the  great  war  for  the  Union,  and  no  state  relatively  to  its  resources  did 
more  splendidly  gallant  and  efficient  work  than  Maine  in  that  mighty 
struggle,  and  the  reason  the  Union  cause  triumphed  then  was  because 
our  people  had  in  their  hearts  deep  down  the  conviction  that  there 
were  certain  things  which  far  outweighed  case,  pleasure,  material, 
success  or  even  life  itself.  I 

In  '6i  the  easy  thing  to  do  was  to  let  the  seceding  states  go.  Not 
only  the  timid,  selfish  men,  but  the  very  good  men  who  did  not  think 
deeply  enough  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  very  good  men  who  were 
faint  of  heart.  That  was  the  easy  thing  to  do.  and  if  our  fathers  had 
done  it  not  a  man  here  would  be  walking  with  his  head  as  high  as 
he  now  holds  it,  for  this  country  would  have  embarked  upon  a  career 
bolh  mean  and  contemptible,  a  career  of  being  split  up  into  half  a 
dozen  squabbling  little  rival  nationalities.  We  won  out  because  our 
fathers  had  iron  in  their  blood,  because  they  tiarcd  greatly  ami  did 
greatly,  because  when  they  were  convinced  where  their  duly  lay  thej 
resolutely  did  it.  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

During  the  last  four  years  we  have  had  certain  lesser  chtties,  but 
still  important  ones,  presented  to  the  nation.  The  war  with  Spain 
itself  was  3  slight  stru^Ie,  an  easy  one,  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
but  a  fraction  of  the  nation's  giant  strength.  But  following  that 
war  there  came  some  real  and  serious  difficulties  which  commanded 
the  exercise  on  the  part  of  this  nation  of  qualities  not  altogether 
remote  from  those  shown  in  the  great  days,  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  demand  upon  us  during  this  crisis  for  ihc  qualities  shown 
from  '6l  to  '6$  was  nothing  like  as  great  as  it  was  in  that  time.  Im 
it  did  not  differ  greatly  in  kind;  the  degree  was  much  less,  but 
kind  of  qualit)'  demanded  was  much  the  same. 
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We  found  our&clvcs,  for  insUDci:.  in  the  Philippines  in  possession 
of  a  great  growth  of  tropic  islands,  whose  people  had  moved  upward 
vtty  unequally  a  certain  distance  from  .savagery  and  subjectjon.  but 
I  whose  people  were  wholly  unable  to  stand  alone.  If  we  went  out  of 
Ihc  islands  it  was  certain  that  they  would  fall  into  black  ctiaos  and 
savagcT)'.  '  It  was  certain  that  some  other  stronger  power  would  step 
in  to  do  the  work  which  in  such  case  wc  would  have  failed  to  perform, 

Kow,  the  easy  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  the  islands,  and,  as  in 
I61,  all  the  men  of  little  faith  wantol  to  get  out.  Every  man  who 
wanted  to  avoid  trouble,  every  man  who  pUt  the  avoidance  of  trouble 
above  cver>thing  else,  and  even  the  good  men  whose  thouglits  did  not 
strike  down  to  the  root  of  things,  wanted  to  get  out.  But  exactly  m 
in  '61  tlie  heart  of  the  people  rang  true. 

The  average  common  sense  of  the  American  people  determined  our 
course  far  more  than  the  leadership  of  any  one  man.  The  average 
•erate  of  the  .\merican  people  was  that  we  liad  gotten  into  th« 
islands,  we  had  put  our  hands  to  that  job  and  we  had  to  sec  It 
through. 

It  was  not  very  easy.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  pnzzlc  and  bewilder 
us.  The  warfare  was  carried  on  under  very  difliicuU  conditions  of 
climate,  of  country  and  against  a  singularly  cruel  and  treacherous 
foe,  a  very  elusive  foe.  It  was  vcr>'  hard  to  find  a  chance  to  strike 
blows  that  would  end  the  contest  and  often  the  same  bit  of  work  had 
seemingly  to  tw  dnne  o%-er  and  over  and  over  again,  and  every  time  it 
ha<l  to  be  done  over  again  there  were  people  out  here  on  this  side  of  the 
world  in  our  own  country  who  said  tliat  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
it  was  done,  and  finally  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  we  were  able  by 
prodamatioD  to  announce  the  definite  pacification  of  the  Philippine 
idattds.  I  ROW  speak  of  the  Filipinos  proper,  not  of  the  Mohammedan 
Kioroa.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  avoid  trouble  with  the 
Moroa.  If  they  insist  upon  having  it,  why,  they  will  have  it.  Wbeo 
they  do  have  it  they  will  have  it  for  keeps. 

But  with  the  Filipinos  themselves  peace  has  now  definitely  come, 
and  a  greater  measure  not  only  of  good  government  but  of  self- 
government  thao  they  have  ever  known  before  during  their  existence, 
before  Spanish  rule  and  after  it.  Each  Filipino  now  has  a  better 
chance  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  having  before — titan  he  could  have  ever  dreamed  of 
acquiring  under  the  rule  of  any  little  native  oligarchy.  ; 

Now,  when  a  nation  embarks  on  such  a  course  of  action  as  that 
upon  which  this  nation  has  embarked,  it  must  count  the  cost.  You 
know  in  the  Bible  it  says  when  a  king  goes  to  war  with  another  king 
you  want  to  count  the  cos(  to  both ;  you  want  to  count  up  the  power 
of  both  himself  and  his  rival    Now,  whenever  we  undertake  any  bit 
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of  action,  private  or  public,  we  sbow  ourselves  most  foolish  if  wc  do 
not  think  it  out  in  advance,  and  if  we  do  tiot  try  so  to  act  as  to  make 
Kpod  what  we  promise  or  threaten  to  do.  Any  man  here  who  goes 
into  any  bit  of  business  on  any  other  plan  wiU  iwt  only  fail  but  will 
be  rc^rded  by  his  neighbors  as  a  fool,  and  the  nation  must  show  the 
good  sense  that  we  exact  of  an  individual. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  in  dealing  with  these  new  islands,  deal 
with  them  to  as  to  give  them  the  highest  measure  of  government  effi* 
cicncy.  Now,  it  is  always  pleasant  lo  point  to  an  examfde  which  we  can 
follow  rather  tlian  av(»d,  and  wc  have  such  an  example  ready  in 
what  we  have  done  during  the  past  four  years  with  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  Porto  Rico  became  ours  and  we  undertook  to  govern 
it  and  we  have  governed  it  so  well  that  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that 
about  half  my  audience  have  to  think  pretty  carefully  before  they  can 
remember  that  wc  are  governing  it  at  all. 

There  is  no  opportunity  whatever  for  headlines.  Governor  Burleigh, 
in  any  newspaper  about  Porto  Rico,  because  no  editor  would  think  of 
wasting  space  upon  such  an  announcement  as  "Evcrjthing  still  pros- 
perous in  Porto  Rico." 

So  well  has  cvcrj'thing  been  managed  there  that  our  very  success 
has  resulted  in  our  not  thinking  of  the  tnatter  at  all.  and  it  has  been 
managed  because  wc  have  sent  the  best  type  of  men  that  we  could  find 
to  administer  the  island,  and  have  striven  to  administer  it  not  only 
honestly,  not  only  cfiVciently,  but  with  due  reference  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Now,  the  last  is  a  very  important  point,  gentlemen,  in  dealing  with 
people  whose  antece<lents  are  widely  different  from  ours.  Every  one 
of  us  knows  in  private  life  some  friend,  and  I  think  a  great  many  of 
us  know  some  kinsman  or  kinswoman  who  may  be  an  excellent  person, 
but  whom  we  perfectly  loathe  and  dread,  because  he  or  she  wants  us 
to  live  our  lives  in  their  way,  and  not  in  ours.  Their  way  may  be 
all  right,  but  it  is  not  ours.  Wc  want  to  manage  ourselves  in  our 
own  way  and  not  in  the  other  person's. 

Now,  in  all  these  new  dependencies  we  want  to  interfere  just  as 
little  as  may  be  with  the  manners  of  life,  the  customs,  the  mctliods  of 
living  of  the  inhabitants.  We  will  have  to  interfere  more  or  less,  but 
let  the  interference  be  minimized,  and  where  it  can  possibly  take  the 
5hai>e  of  education  and  persuasion  let  it  take  that  shape.  Now.  for 
one  thing  especially  we  have  got  to  give  the  very  best  service  in  the 
island;  wc  have  got  to  jealously  guard  thdr  interests,  because  that 
will  guard  our  own. 

There  is  something  additional  we  will  have  to  do.  The  minute  we 
accept  great  responsibilities  we  must  show  our  ability  to  meet  them. 
We  must,  for  instana-,  keep  our  navy  to  a  high  point  of  perfection. 
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Maine  always  stood  by  the  navy,  and  I  tiiink  it  always  will.  But  we 
muM  not  only  be  devoted  to  Ilic  navy,  wc  must  be  intctliijcntly  devoted 
to  it.  Every  one  of  you  who  has  seen  or  studied  about  a  modern 
warship  knows  that  it  is  a  sin};ularly  dolicatc  and  com])licatcd  as  well 
as  a  sinffularly  formidable  bit  of  mechanism.  You  can  cot  build  it 
in  a  short  time,  and  still  less  can  you  train  anyone  to  handle  it  m 
a  short  time. 

At  Manila  tljc  ships  ;hat  went  in  on  that  first  of  May,  four  years  ago, 
went  in  while  McKinlcy  was  President,  but  they  had  been  built  during 
the  presidencies  of  Arthur  and  Cleveland  and  Harrison.  The  men 
(ouglit  and  won  llie  victory  on  that  May  <]3y,  but  they  had  prepared 
themselves  to  win  the  victory  during  years  of  careful  training,  of 
exercise  of  the  great  ships  at  sea.  of  exercise  of  the  men  at  tlie  guns 
day  in  and  day  out  in  target  practice. 

Our  men  showed  valor  and  self-devotion,  but  there  was  valor  and 
self-devotion  also  on  the  side  of  our  foes.  Many  Spaniards  showed 
great  bravery,  but  they  did  not  hit  wliat  they  shot  at,  and  they  let 
their  engines  get  out  of  gear ;  and  in  this  world  when  you  shoot  you 
want  to  hit ;  you  want  to  kcc])  your  engines  all  ready. 

That  applies  in  civil  life  just  as  much  as  in  military  life.  There 
had  l>cen  on  our  part  csrcful  pre{>arediicss  in  advance.  In  consequence 
we  not  only  won,  but  we  won  practically  without  getting  scratched 
ourselves.  It  is  a  good-thing  to  look  back  at,  if  it  does  not  make 
us  commit  tlic  grievous  error  of  thinking  that  wc  can  always  count, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  on  our  antagonists  not  shooting  straight. 

That  won't  da  We  have  got  lo  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
if — which  heaven  forbid — there  ever  should  be  a  war  we  may  have  to 
encounter  a  most  powerful  and  skillful  antagonist;  and  to  overcome 
it  we  must  liave  not  merely  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  on  our  part, 
but  the  very  highest  degree  of  efficiency ;  the  l)cst  ships  and  guns  and 
the  best  men  behind  the  guns. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  closing,  just  one  word.  We 
liave  many  external  prohlonis  to  solve,  but  our  internal  problems  arc, 
of  course,  more  serious.  Life  lias  grown  mucli  more  complex,  much 
more  difficult  during  the  past  century  that  has  closed,  and  we  who 
stand  on  the  l]iro:«hoM  of  a  new  century  see  many  problems  looming 
larg«  before  us :  problems  which  will  tax  the  energies,  tax  the  courage 
and  resources  of  us  and  our  children  and  our  children's  diildrcn. 

Vt'c  need  to  dcinsc  new  governmental  methods  for  meeting  these 
problems,  but  we  need  the  same  fundamental  qualities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  our  average  citizen  that  we  always  have  needed. 

Exactly  as  the  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  though  he  fought  with 
different  weapons  from  those  carried  by  the  soldiers  in  Washins1on> 
anny,  needed  yet  the  same  courage  and  tenacity,  the  same  soldierly 
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devotion  to  duty  and  resolute  refusal  to  accept  defeat  which  made  the 
men  who  wore  the  blue  and  buU  victorious,  exactly  as  nowadays  when 
the  high  power  rifle  has  revolutionised  not  merely  the  armament  but 
the  tactics  of  armies  and  yet  has  left  unchanged  the  need  in  the  soldier 
of  the  old  fundamental  sol<Uerly  quahtics,— exactly  as  all  that  is  true, 
so  it  is  true  in  the  field  of  citizenship,  of  civic  work  in  civic  life. 
■In  the  old  life  of  the  countryside,  llie  life  which  for  Maine's  good 
fortune  Maine  retains  to  so  large  an  extent,  the  problems  are  simpler. 
It  is  a  little  clearer  to  see  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  our  deep  under- 
lying brotherhood  to  him  than  is  the  case  in  a  great  city.  I 

Yet  in  a  great  city  in  an  tndnstrial  center,  though  we  need  new  laws, 
lliough  there  must  be  greater  interference  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and 
the  state  in  (he  affairs  that  were  fonncrly  left  purely  to  individual 
initiative,  yet  deep  down  under  all  laws,  under  all  governmental 
schemes,  there  must  be  the  old  qualities  thai  make  up  good  citiaen&hip. 

You  need  several  of  them,  but  three  above  everything  else.  In  the 
first  place,  honesty,  honesty  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  term ;  honesty 
that  means  square  dealing  as  between  man  and  man.  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  state.  And 
honesty  is  not  enough.  No  matter  how  honest  a  man  is,  if  he  is  afraid 
he  is  no  good.  The  timid  good  man  is  of  very  little  help  in  this  world. 
A  good  man,  who,  when  he  goes  out  and  meets  the  forces  of  evil,  ia 
shocked  and  wants  to  go  home  does  not  amount  to  much. 

This  is  a  rough  world.  The  men  who  arc  going  to  do  good  worit  in 
h  are  those  who  are  able  to  do  rough  work,  able  to  do  it  with  clean 
hands,  but  able  to  do  it.  You  have  got  to  have  courage  as  well  as 
honesty.  And  courage  and  honesty  combined  aic  not  enough.  No 
matter  how  brave  a  man  is.  no  matter  how  decent  he  is.  if  he  is  a  fool 
you  can  do  nothing  with  him.  ■ 

You  have  got  to  have  courage,  you  must  have  honesty,  and  in  addition 
to  that  you  must  have  not  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  success  in  private 
life,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  success  tn  making  the  nation  what  it  sliould 
and  shall  be  made,  the  saring  virtue  of  common  sense. 

lUtllr  Kennebec  /ournil,  Aucntu.  Maine,  Auaual  >T,  IVM-I 

AT  DOVER.  N.  H.,  AUGUST  26.  1902. 

I  Speak  here  in  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies, 
from  which  sprang  the  United  States ;  and  both  in  your  past  and  your 
present  you  epitomize  imich  of  the  national  life.  We  are  all  of  us  apt 
to  get  to  talking  and  thinking  of  the  nation  and  the  state  as  abstractions. 
If  we  will  think  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  how  we  get  along  and 
how  they  get  along,  we  will  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  can  be 
done,  simply  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  nation  and  in  the  state. 
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We  are  here  now,  you  are  here  now.  1  am  addressing  you  all  because 
of  the  great  induMriat  expansion,  symbolized  by  your  factories,  by  the 
railroad,  the  telegraph  and  all  of  their  attendants.  We  iliould  not  be 
here  if  it  were  not  for  ilieni.  but  their  exercise  has  cauud  great  questions 
to  rise  in  our  national  life.  It  is  more  complicated  business,  Mr.  Mayor, 
to  nm  this  city  than  it  was  to  run  Dover  when  Dover  consisted  of  a 
dozen  log  cabins.  With  the  growth  in  wealth  and  in  prosperity  has 
come  an  accentuation  of  ditTvr<rnces  between  man  and  man  which  do 
hann  in  two  ways^which  do  hann  when  tticy  make  one  man  arrogant, 
which  do  equal  harm  when  they  make  another  man  envious. 

Our  salvation  now,  as  in  the  old  days,  lic«  in  ihe  practical  applying 
of  principles  that,  in  theory,  we  admit  to  he  the  only  principles  according 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  administer  this  Republic — the  principle  of 
treating  with  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man ;  the  principle  of  recognizing 
facts  as  they  are,  of  recognizing  our  material  needs  and  of  recognizing 
further  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  people  who  are  content 
only  lo  satisfy  their  material  needs. 

If  we  have  not  got  in  us  the  lift  toward  yightcousncss,  the  lift  toward 
something  better  than  material  needs,  prosperity  will  be  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  We  need  it.  wc  need  it  as  a  foundation;  we  can't  build 
a  bouse  without  a  foundation,  but  the  foundation  isn't  the  house ;  you 
have  got  to  have  the  superstructure;  yon  have  ^ox  to  have  in  addition 
Id  business  energy,  the  thrift,  industry,  which  has  produced  centers 
of  industrial  activity  like  this,  You  have  to  have,  you  must  have,  in 
addition  the  spirit  that  made  the  men  of  tins  neighborhood  foremost 
in  the  Revolution  ;  titat  made  this  state  do  her  duty  so  well  and  so  nobly 
in  the  Civil  War,  business  energy,  business  thrift.  We  need  other 
things,  too ;  we  have  got  to  have  a  proper  ideal  of  our  lives ;  each  man 
must  do  his  duty  by  his  neighbor,  both  in  private  life  and  to  that 
representative  of  himself  and  of  his  neighbor — the  state.  And  to  that 
jxju  need  three  qualities — you  need  more,  but  you  need  tliree.  honesty 
above  all,  in  tlie  first  place — you  can  do  nothing  without  it — and  that 
isn't  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is.  if  he  is  timid  he  is 
of  very  little  use  in  the  world;  you  have  got  to  have  courage  as  well 
as  honesty.  And  that  isn't  enough.  I  don't  care  how  brave  and  honest 
3  man  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him. 

In  addition  lo  honesty,  in  addition  to  courage.  )'ou  need  common 
tense;  and  sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  think  it  much  too  uncommon  a 
quality.  You  need  those  qualities  in  private  hfc  and  you  need  them 
in  public  life.  There  arc  great  problems  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation,  but 
the  really  greatest  problem  is  the  probtcm  of  making  better  men  and 
better  women  of  all  of  us.    I  (hank  you  for  listening. 

ILniMoa   Cmniiis  JeunMl,  L^wiMon,  Miint.  Anffoti  IT,  lMt.| 
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I  passed  by  yotir  Stale  House  in  Augusta  this  morning.  Your  legis- 
lature only  meets  every  otlicr  year,  and  only  stays  in  session  about  two 
months.  Quite  right.  We  do  not  need  too  many  laws,  too  much  legis- 
lation. ^\1l3I  wc  need  is  stability  of  laws,  fearlessness  in  applying 
legislation  to  new  evils,  when  the  evils  spring  up,  but  above  all  common 
sense  and  self-restraint  in  applying  these  remedies,  and  the  fixed  and 
unchangeable  belief  that  fundamentally  each  man's  salvation  rests  io 
his  own  hands.  AH  of  us  stumble  at  times.  There  is  not  a  man  here 
who  does  not  at  times  need  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  toward  him. 
Shame  upon  the  man  who,  when  llie  opportunity  to  help  is  given,  fails 
to  stretcli  out  the  hand.  Help  the  man  who  stumbles.  Help  a  brother 
who  slips.  Set  him  up  on  his  feet.  Try  to  start  him  along  the  right 
road.  But  if  he  lies  down,  make  up  your  mind  you  cannot  carry  him. 
If  he  won't  try  to  walk  hiuMelf  he  is  not  worth  carrying.  Th.it  is  so 
among  your  neighbors ;  that  is  so  in  your  families.  Everj-  father  of  a 
large  family — and  being  an  old-fashioned  man,  I  believe  in  large 
families — knows  that  if  he  i^  to  do  well  by  his  children  they  mtut  try 
to  do  well  by  themselves. 

Now,  haven't  you  in  your  own  experience  known  men — and  I  am 
sorr>'  to  say  even  more  often,  women^who  think  that  they  arc  doing 
a  favor  to  tlieir  children  when  they  shield  them  from  every  effort? 
When  they  let  the  girls  sit  at  ease  and  read  while  the  mother  docs  all 
the  house^K-ork?    Don't  you  know  cases  like  that?    I  do,  yes;  when 
a  boy  will  be  brought  up  to  be  vcrj-  oniamcntal  and  not  particularlyj 
useful  ?    Don't  you  know  that,  too?    Exactly.    Now,  those  are  not  good*^ 
fathers  and  mothers.    They  arc  foolish  fathers  and  mothers.    They  are 
DOt  being  kind ;  they  arc  simply  bcmg  silly,    That's  all.    It  is  not  any 
good  that  you  do  your  son  or  your  daughter  hy  teaching  him  or  her 
how  to  shirk  difficulties ;  you  do  him  or  her  good,  only  if  you  teach  him 
or  her  to  face  difficulties  and  by  facmg  them  to  overcome  them.    Isn't 
that  true?    Don't  you  know  it  to  be  so  in  your  own  families?    Well, 
it  is  just  so  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  state.    The  only  way  by  whicli, 
in  the  long  run,  any  man  can  be  helped  is  by  teaching  him  to  helpi 
himself.  Of  course,  there  may  come  sudden  cataclysms  where  you  have^ 
got  to  extend  help  with  a  free  hand,  thinkii^  only  of  the  inmicdiate 
need,  not  of  the  ultimate  results.    Of  course,  new  conditions  will  arlsoJ 
here  and  tlicre,  especially  in  ihe  complex  industrial  life  of  great  citiesi 
where  you  must  shape  the  legUlation  of  the  country  on  3  new  basis  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.    But  fundamentally,  it  is  true  that  the  only  ] 
permanent  betterment  in  the  condition  of  any  nation  is  to  raise  Uie 
standards  of  individual  citizenship  throughout  that  nation. 

My  fcllow-dtiiens,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  to  thank  all  the  people  of 
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Mam«  for  th«  way  in  wlikh  I  have  been  greeted.  I  feci  in  a  certain 
cense  a  right  to  th«  greeting,  for  at  least  I  am  trying  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  principles  in  which  you  believe.  I  [eel  tlmt  the  art  of  successful 
government  in  our  country  is  the  art  of  applying  practically  the  every- 
day-principles of  decency,  morality  and  comnvin  sense,  which  must  be 
applied  by  tlie  average  citizen  if  he  is  to  be  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen. 

There  is  not  any  wonderful  brilliancj-  or  genius  in  it.  Wliat  we  need 
is  the  application  of  the  everyday  principles  that  a  man  needs  if  be  is 
to  make  his  business  a  success,  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty  in  his  own  family 
and  (o  his  neighbor.  Now,  up  here  in  Maine  you  arc  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  State  which,  on  the  whole,  represents  as  well  as  any  other  in 
the  Union  (better  tlian  all,  save  a  very  few  others,  in  our  Union)  the 
conditions  of  life,  the  ways  of  looking  at  life,  out  of  which  such  a  repub- 
lican, such  a  democratic  goveniment  as  ours  springs.  You  believe 
practically  that  ench  man  must  work  out  his  fate  for  himself.  And  yet 
that  the  state  must  be  called  on  to  try  to  give  each  man  a  fair  show 
in  life. 

[LealMsa  Ei«iila(  Jounwl,  Ltwlmoa,  Ualiw.  Ausum  tf.  ItOt.l 
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iff.  Senator,  and  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  citisenj: 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  two  days  that  I  have  spent  in  your 
beautiful  sute.  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  slate  and  I  have  enjoyed  the 
most  meeting  what  really  counts  in  any  state — the  men  and  women. 

I  think  that  the  more  one  studies  the  problems  of  life  and  of  civiliza- 
tioR  the  more  one  realizes  the  inltnitely  greater  importance  of  the  man 
than  of  his  physical  surroundings.  Of  course,  one  has  to  have  certain 
physical  advantages  in  order  to  exercise  to  the  best  advantage  one's 
own  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  last  that  counts.  There  arc  other  countries 
than  ours  just  as  fitted  by  Nature  to  be  agricultural,  commercial,  indua** 
trial  centers,  and  they  fail  to  reach  the  height  that  ours  lus  reached, 
becsuse  they  have  not  the  same  men  to  take  advanta;;e  o(  the  condition. 

Now,  we  ought  not  to  say  that  in  any  spirit  of  bosstfulncss.  Wc 
ought  to  say  it  as  a  reminder  to  us  that  wc  are  not  to  be  excused  if 
io  the  future  wc  do  any  less  well  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  There 
are  plenty  of  problems  ahead  of  us.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
Dew  century.  Ko  one  can  say  what  trial  will  be  before  this  nation 
daring  that  century,  but  that  there  must  be  trials  we  may  be  sure.  No 
nation  can  face  greatness  without  having  to  face  trial,  exactly  as  no 
man  can  deliberately  enter  upon  a  circer  which  leads  upward  and 
onward  without  making  up  his  miud  that  there  wilt  be  roughness  for 
bim  to  surmount. 
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Whether  we  will  or  no  wc  must  hereafter  play  in  tbc  world  the  part 
of  a  great  power.  VVv  can  play  that  part  ill  or  we  can  phy  it  well, 
but  play  it  somehow  we  musL  It  is  not  open  to  us  to  dotlge  diAkulties. 
We  can  run  away  if  wc  want  to,  but  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that 
you  arc  built  that  way. 

I  earnestly  hope,  and  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  believe,  that 
there  U  but  snail  chance  of  our  having  to  face  trouble  abroad,  but.  we 
shall  avoid  it  not  by  blindly  reftiMng  to  admit  that  there  ever  might  be 
trouble,  but  by  safeguarding  against  it.  And  the  best  possible  safeguard 
for  this  nation  is  an  adequate  and  highly  efficient  navy.  I  am  glad  to 
speak  in  the  home  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  naval 
affairs.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  tell  any  audience  which 
has  had  a  ilioroughly  good  common  school  education  that  you  do  not 
win  victories  merely  on  the  day  on  which  the  battle  is  fought.  You  have 
got  to  prepare  for  them  in  advance.  When  Manila  and  Santiago  were 
fou^it,  great  glory  came  to  the  men  aboard  the  ships  who'  did  the  fight- 
ing, but  an  equal  meed  of  praise  belongs  to  those  men  who  prepared 
in  advance,*  Dewey's  ships  won  their  great  victory  under  the  presi- 
dency of  McKinley,  but  they  were  built  under  Presidents  Arthur,  Cleve- 
land and  Harrison.  The  men  and  the  officers  aboard  them  were  able 
to  do  what  they  did  because,  through  mouths  and  years  of  patient 
practice,  often  under  officers  to  whom  it  was  denied  to  be  in  actual 
battle,  they  were  trained  to  the  point  of  efficiency  we  saw.  The  men  of 
Congress,  such  as  my  host  of  this  evening  and  his  fellows,  who  saw 
the  need,  who  voted  for  the  ships,  who  voted  for  the  guns,  who  voted 
to  allow  money  for  powder  which  could  be  used  to  best  advantage  by 
being  used  up  in  practice — those  were  the  men  who  rendered  that 
victory  possible.  Now,  it  is  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  navy 
which  will  render  that  navy  fit  to  respond  to  any  call  that  may  be  made 
upon  it,  if,  which  heaven  forbid,  such  call  should  ever  be  made.  So 
much  for  what  is  our  duty  in  reference  to  matters  without.  Even  more 
important  is  il  to  deal  well  and  wisely  with  affairs  within  our  own 
borders. 

Take  the  evils  that  come  up  to  our  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  trusts. 
The  word  trust  is  used  very  loosely  in  the  ordinarj-  significance,  which 
means  simply  a  large  corporation  created  in  one  stale,  probably  doing 
business  in  other  slates  and  usually  with  an  clement  of  monopoly  per- 
taining to  it.  Now,  some  of  the  evils  arc  allowed  imaginary,  others  are 
very  real.    Certainly  the  change  produced  along  a  number  of  lines  by 

'TTuic  »«*  inftucBui  in  WHhlngtoo  thil  ■■nlcd  to  mikrn  Detwy.  Thty  wOBld  kiin 
(■Iwn  t'ae  Otymfi»  from  him  i(  >I  li'iln'I  been  for  Itac  fiiilil  Ihsl  Mr.  RdohvcIi,  then  AjbUibI 
SccrcUiy  of  ilw  Ktiy.  nude  >|ain«i  ii.  Wlxn  ii  lut  he  itiumphcd  ind  h  ■■>  dreidcd  not 
\0  Hcikm  D(irrT.  Mr.  RooKVcll  ciblcd  ihc  .\diiilfiil  thi  ncitt  in  thoe  urordi:  "Kc*y  iht 
Olywrm  *Dd  lu«p  her  full  d(  eoal."  It  wu  Mf.  RoMcvrlt'i  fomfgbt.  u  much  m  taj  etbtf 
•laamt,  that  won  ibe  battle  ot  Manila.— A.  H.  L, 
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tfie  increase  of  t)te  power  of  these  corporations  by  their  increase  in 
magnitude,  is  noC  a  change  that  most  of  us  welcome.  There  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  resolutely  declare  our  purpose,  and  put  into 
effect  our  purpose,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  evils  and  find  out  what  of 
the  alleged  evils  are  real  and  ima^nary  and  to  find  out  what  legis- 
btivc  or  administrative  expedients  can  be  employed  to  minintizc  or  to 
do  away  with  those  evils.  On  the  one  hand  I  believe  that  the  men  of 
I  f^reat  means  should  understand  that  whcti  we  demand  $ome  method  of 
^^  asserting  the  power  of  the  nation  over  all  corporations,  we  are  acting 
^B  not  against  their  interest,  but  in  their  interest. 

I  It 


IPDrthud  Dilty  PrcM.  ForUiad.  Uabu,  Auiiut  IS.  IVOt.) 

ON  THE  BALCONY  OF  THE  HOTEL.  AT  BANGOR,  ME, 
AUGUST  27.  190a. 


. 


iiy  fellow  cilisens,  my  ftUow  countrymen: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  greeted  by  you  today,  as  it  has 
been  to  be  greeted  by  people  all  over  Maine.  I  can  sec  by  your  faces 
that  the  old  American  spirit  still  bums  as  freely  as  ever.  Driving 
through  the  thronged  streets  I  see  men  who  wear  the  button  which 
tells  that  they  fought  in  the  great  struggle.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
mounted  policemen  I  knew  that  some  of  them  were  old  cavalrymen. 

You  nwn  who  fought  in  that  war  did  the  greatest  deed  which  men 
have  ever  done.  You  preserved  for  us  a  united  country  and  showed 
the  world  that  it  was  ever  to  be  united. 

While  modes  of  fighting  were  ditTcrem  in  the  time  of  Lincoln  from 
that  of  Washington,  and  still  more  different  today,  the  spirit  that  wins 
is  just  the  same. 

The  soldier  of  today  who  is  worth  his  salt  must  have  the  same  s[Hrit 
which  won  at  Appomattox.  The  only  way  to  obtain  good  government 
is  for  each  man  to  do  his  own  share. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  me  interrupt  just  for  a  moment,  I  have  a  friend 
here  who  is  lost  in  the  crowd  somewhere.  He  is  ilill  Sewall.  of  Uland 
Falls.  Aroostook  county,  and  if  anyone  sees  him  please  say  to  him  that 
I  want  him  to  come  to  lunch  with  mc  here  and  now. 


lX>tai  Keancfew  Jowriwl,  AncutU.  Milne,  AucuM  tt,  ItOt.] 


^P  My  fellow  eitisens: 

I  am  glad  to  greet  the  farmers  of  Maine.  During  the  century  that 
has  closed,  the  growth  of  industrialism  has  necessarily  meant  that  cities 
and  towns  have  increased  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  country 
districts.    And  yet  it  remains  true  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  in 
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tlie  last  resort  th«  country  districts  are  tlwse  in  which  we  are  surest 
to  find  the  old  American  spirit,  the  old  American  habits  of  thought  and 
ways  of  living.  Conditions  have  changed  in  the  country  (ar  less  than 
they  have  changed  in  the  cities,  and  in  consequence  there  has  been 
little  breaking  away  from  t)ie  methods  of  life  which  have  produced  the 
great  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  in  the  past  Almost  all 
of  our  great  Presidents  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  most 
of  them  worked  hard  on  tlie  farms  in  their  youth  and  got  their  early 
mental  training  in  the  healthy  democracy  of  farm  life. 

Tlic  forces  which  made  these  farm-bred  boy*  leaders  of  men  when 
they  had  come  to  their  full  manhood  arc  still  at  work  in  our  country 
districts.  Self-help  and  individual  initiative  remain  to  3  peculiar  degree 
typical  of  life  in  the  country,  life  on  a  farm,  in  the  lumbering  camp, 
on  a  ranch.  Nettlier  the  farmers  nor  their  hired  hands  can  work 
lhroui;h  combinations  as  readily  as  the  capitalists  or  wage-workers  of 
cities  can  work. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  farming  and  farm  life.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  There  has  been 
much  change,  much  progress.  The  granges  and  similar  organizations, 
the  farmers'  institutes,  and  all  the  agencies  which  promote  intelligent 
co-operation  and  give  opportunity  for  social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
among  the  farmers,  have  played  a  large  part  in  raising  the  \tvc\  of  life 
and  work  in  the  country  districts.  'In  the  domain  of  government,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  its  foundation  has  accomplished  results 
as  striking  as  those  obtained  under  any  other  branch  of  the  national 
administration.  By  scientific  study  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  farm  life;  by  experimental  stations;  by  the  u«e  of 
trained  agents,  sent  to  tlie  uttermost  countries  of  the  globe;  by  the 
practical  application  of  anything  which  in  theory  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  efficient ;  in  these  ways,  and  in  many  others,  great  good 
has  been  accomplished  in  raising  the  standard  of  productiveness  in 
farm  work  throughout  the  country.  Wc  live  in  an  era  when  the  best 
results  can  only  be  achieved,  if  to  individual  self-help  wc  add  the  mutual 
self-help  which  comes  by  combinalion,  both  of  citizens  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  and  of  citizens  working  through  the  state  as  an  instru- 
ment. Tlie  farmers  of  the  country  have  grown  more  and  more  to 
realize  this,  and  farming  has  tended  more  and  more  to  take  its  place 
as  an  applied  science— thougli.  as  with  everything  else,  the  theory  must 
be  tested  in  practical  work,  and  can  avail  only  when  applied  in  prac- 
tical fashion. 

But  after  all  this  has  been  said,  it  rcnuuns  tree  that  the  countryman 
— the  man  on  the  farm,  more  than  any  other  of  our  ciliicns  today,  is 
called  upon  continually  to  exercise  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  think 
of  as  typical  of  the  United  States  throughout  its  history— the  qualities 
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of  nigged  indcpcDdeiicc,  masterful  resolution,  .ind  individual  eiwi^ 
and  resourcefulness.  He  works  hard  (for  which  no  man  is  to  be 
pitied),  and  often  he  livc«  hard  (which  may  not  be  pleasant) ;  but  his 
life  is  passed  in  healthy  surroundings,  surroundings  whid)  tend  to 
derelop  a  fine  type  of  citizenship.  In  the  countr)*,  moreover,  the  con- 
ditions are  fortunately  such  as  to  allow  a  closer  touch  between  man 
and  min,  than,  too  often,  wc  find  to  be  the  case  in  tlie  city.  Men  feel 
more  vividly  the  underlying  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  coinmuntly  of 
interest.  1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  arc  not  plenty  of  problems 
connected  with  life  in  our  rural  districts.  There  are  many  problems ; 
and  great  wisdom  and  earnest  disinterestedness  in  effort  are  needed 
for  their  solution. 

After  all,  we  arc  one  people,  with  the  same  fundamental  character- 
istics, whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  Each  of  us,  unless  he  is  con- 
tented to  be  a  cumbcrcr  of  the  earth's  surface,  must  strive  to  do  his 
life-work  with  his  whole  heart.  Each  must  remember  that,  while  he 
will  be  noxious  to  every  one  unless  he  first  do  his  duly  by  himself,  he 
must  also  strive  ever  to  do  his  duty  by  his  fellow.  The  problem  of  how 
to  do  these  duties  is  acute  e\'crywhere.  It  is  most  acute  in  great  cities, 
but  it  exists  in  the  country,  too.  A  man,  to  be  a  good  citizen,  must 
first  be  a  good  brcad-wiimer,  a  good  husband,  a  good  fatlier — 1  hope 
ihc  father  of  many  healthy  children  ;  just  as  a  woman's  first  duty  is  to 
be  a  good  housewife  and  mother.  The  business  duties,  the  hume  duties, 
Uk  duties  to  one's  family,  coine  first.  The  couple  who  bring  up  plenty 
of  healthy  children,  who  leave  behind  them  many  sons  and  daughters 
fitted  in  their  turn  to  be  good  citizens,  emphatically  deserve  well  of 
the  Sute. 

But  duty  to  one's  self  and  one's  family  does  not  exclude  duty  to  one's 
neighbor.  Each  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  can  help  his  neighbor  at  times ;  and 
to  do  this  he  must  be  brought  into  touch  with  him,  into  symfiathy  with 
hinL  Any  effort  is  to  be  welcomed  that  brings  people  closer  together, 
to  as  to  secure  a  better  understanding  among  those  whose  walks  of  life 
are  in  ordinary  circumstances  far  apart.  Probably  the  good  done  is 
almost  e<|ually  great  on  both  sides,  no  matter  which  one  may  seem 
to  be  helping  the  other.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  good  will 
be  accomplished  at  all  by  any  philanthropic  or  charitable  work,  unless 
it  is  done  along  certain  definite  lines.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  work 
u  done  in  a  spirit  of  condescension,  it  would  be  better  never  to  attempt 
it  It  is  ahnost  as  irritating  to  be  patronized  as  to  be  wronged.  The 
only  safe  way  of  working  is  to  try  to  find  out  some  sclieme  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  common  effort  for  the  common  good.  Each 
of  ttS  needs  at  times  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him  or  her. 
Every  one  of  us  slips  on  some  occasion,  and  shame  to  the  fellow  who 
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then  refuses  to  stretch  out  the  hand  tliat  shoiilil  always  be  ready  to 
Ihc  maa  who  stumbles.  It  is  our  duty  to  lift  him  up;  but  it  i«  also 
duty  to  remember  that  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  trying  to  carry  him. 
If  a  man  will  submit  to  being  carried,  that  ts  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
is  not  worth  carrying,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  kind  of  help  that  really 
avails  is  the  help  whicli  teaches  a  man  to  help  himself.  Such  help 
every  man  who  has  been  blessed  in  life  should  try  to  fpvc  to  those  who 
arc  less  fortunate,  and  such  help  can  be  accepted  with  entire  self- 
respect. 

The  aim  to  set  before  ourselves  in  trying  to  aid  one  another  is  to 
give  (hat  aid  under  conditions  which  will  harm  no  man's  self-respect, 
and  which  will  teadi  the  less  fortunate  how  to  help  themselves  as  their 
stronger  brothers  do.  To  give  sudi  aid  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  ^| 
possess  the  right  kind  of  heart,  but  also  the  right  kind  of  head.  liard-  ^^ 
ness  of  heart  is  a  dreadful  quality,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
long  run,  it  works  more  damage  than  softness  of  head.  At  any  rate, 
both  are  undesirable.  The  prerequisite  to  doing  good  work  in  the  field 
of  philanthropy — in  the  field  of  social  effort,  undertaken  with  one's 
fellows  for  the  common  good — is  that  it  sliall  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit 
of  broad  sanity  no  less  than  of  broad  and  loving  charity. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  little  book  called  "The  Simple  Life," 
written  by  an  Alsatian,  Charles  Wagner,  and  he  preaches  such  whole* 
some,  soimd  doctrine  that  I  wisK  it  could  be  used  as  a  tract  through* 
out  our  country.  To  him  the  whole  problem  of  our  complex,  somewhat ' 
feverish  modern  life  can  be  solved  only  by  gctdng  men  and  women  < 
to  lead  better  lives.  He  sees  that  the  permanence  of  liberty  and 
democracy  depends  upon  a  majority  of  the  people  being  steadfast  in 
morality  and  in  that  good  plain  sense  which,  as  a  national  attribute, 
comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  slow  and  painful  tabor  of  centuries, 
and  which  can  be  squandered  in  a  generation  by  the  thoughtless  and 
vidou*.  He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to 
the  material  He  docs  not  undervalue  the  material,  but  he  insisl.-t.  as 
wc  of  this  nation  should  ahvays  insist,  upon  the  infinite  superiority 
of  the  moral,  and  the  sordid  destruction  which  comes  upon  dther  the 
nation  or  the  individual  if  it  or  he  becomes  absorbed  only  in  the  desire 
to  get  wealth.  The  true  line  of  cleavage  lies  between  good  citizen 
and  bad  dtizen;  and  the  line  of  cleavage  may.  and  often  docs,  run  at 
right  angles  to  that  which  divides  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  sinews 
of  virtue  lie  in  man's  capacity  to  care  for  what  is  outside' himself .  The 
man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  service  of  his  appetites,  the  man 
who  the  more  goods  he  has  the  more  wants,  has  surrendered  hinuelf 
to  destruction.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  he  achieves  his  pur- 
pose or  not.  If  his  point  of  view  is  all  wrong,  he  is  a  bad  citizea^ 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.    It  is  a  small  matter  to  the  community 
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whether  in  arrogance  snci  insolence  He  hat  misused  great  wealth,  or 
whether,  Uiough  poor,  he  is  pouesscd  b;''th^  mean  and  fierce  desire 
to  seize  a  morsel,  the  biggest  possible,  of  that  -prey  which  the  fonimate 
of  earth  consume.  The  man  who  lives  simply,  ai.d  justly,  and  honor- 
ably, whether  rich  or  poor,  is  a  good  citizen.  Those  who  dream  only 
of  idleness  and  pleasure,  who  liale  others,  and  fail  to  rcc<>gnize  the 
duty  of  each  man  to  his  brother,  these,  be  Ihcy  rich  or  poo:,;,  are  the 
enemies  of  the  Stale.  The  misuse  of  property  is  one  manifeitatioi'.  of 
the  same  evil  spirit  which,  under  changed  circumstances,  denies'  tfie 
right  of  properly  because  this  right  is  in  the  hands  of  others.  In  a 
purely  material  civiliraiion  the  bitterness  of  attack  on  another's  pos- 
sessioD  is  only  additional  proof  of  the  extraordinary  importance  at- 
tadied  to  possession  itself.  When  outward  well-being,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  valuable  fouodacion  on  which  happiness  may  with 
wisdom  be  built,  is  mistaken  for  happiness  itself,  so  that  material  pros- 
perity becomes  the  one  standard,  then,  alike  by  those  who  enjoy  such 
prosperity  in  slothful  or  criminal  ease,  and  by  those  who  tn  no  less 
evil  manner  rail  at,  envy,  and  long  for  it.  poverty  is  held  to  be  shameful, 
and  money,  whether  well  or  ill  gotten,  to  stand  for  merit. 

All  this  does  not  mean  condemnation  of  progress.  It  is  mere  folly 
to  try  to  dig  up  the  dead  past,  and  scant  is  the  good  that  comes  from 
ssceticism  and  retirement  from  (he  world.  But  let  us  make  sure  that 
oar  progress  is  in  the  essentials  as  well  as  in  the  incidentals.  Malcnal 
prosperity  without  the  mor,iI  lift  toward  righleotisness  means  a  dimin- 
ished capacity  for  happiness  and  a  debased  character.  The  worth  of 
a  civilization  is  the  worth  of  the  man  al  its  centre.  When  this  man 
lacks  moral  rectitude,  material  progress  only  makes  bad  worse,  and 
social  problems  still  darker  and  more  complex. 


AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  AT  CONCORD,  N.  H., 
AUGUST  a8.  igm 

'r.  Mayor,  men  and  women  of  the  slate  of  New  Hampshire,  my  fel- 
low eititetu,  my  fellow  AmericaHs: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  come  before  you,  this 
afternoon,  and  to  thank  yoii.  who  have  greeted  mc  so  cordially  to-day. 
As  the  mayor  pointed  out,  you  of  New  Hampshire  have  made  your 
itale — you  and  your  forefathers — what  it  is  because  you  have  not 
sought  the  mere  life  of  case,  because  you  have  not  shrunk  from  effort, 
from  toil,  because  you  have  dared  by  your  labor,  and  at  need,  danger. 
In  this  life  as  a  rule  the  job  that  is  easy  to  do  is  not  very  well  worth 
wbilc  doing.  Now  let  each  man  here  look  back  in  his  life  and  think 
what  it  is  that  he  is  proud  of  in  it — what  part  of  it  he  is  glad  to  hand 
on  as  a  memory  to  his  sons  and  daughters.    Is  it  his  hours  of  case? 
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No.  not  a  bit.  Who  are  ;liK  beroes  of  this  nation,  who  are  the  two 
men  that  you  tliink  of  jit  6ij'ce?  WashiDgton  and  Uncoln.  And  why? 
Did  either  lead  a  liic-p^  case?  Because  each  one  of  them  all  his  days 
worked  for  hinvclf  and  worked  for  others,  because  one  faced  death 
on  a  score  oF.strtckini  fields,  and  one  met  it  at  the  hands  of  an  a»»assin 
for  the  cotintjy's  sake.  They  are  the  men  whom  America  delights  to 
honoc^  ibeif  and  those  like  them.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  man  in 
our  hi^ory  *bo  led  a  life  of  case  whose  name  is  worth  remembering. 
■_  •'iSow,  understand  me.  Take  holidays.  I  believe  in  holidays.  I  believe 
**>.tn  play,  and  I  believe  in  playing  hard  while  you  play,  but  don't  make 
a  business  of  it. 

Do  your  work  and  do  it  tip  to  the  handle  and  then  play  when  you 
have  got  lime  to  play,  and  if  you  are  worth  anything  enjoy  that,  too. 
Now,  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  nation.  Here  in 
this  state  the  forefathers  of  your  people,  as  the  mayor  has  said,  came 
to  a  region  where  only  the  strongest  and  bravest  could  have  wrought 
success  out  of  griping  need.  Since  then  you  who  have  built  so  well 
upon  the  foundations  laid  deep  by  your  forefathers — how  have  you 
done  it?  You  have  done  it  by  hard  work.  It  is  in  the  long  run  the 
man  who  counts.  Just  exactly  as  in  war,  though  you  have  got  to  have 
the  best  weapons,  yet  they  are  useless  if  the  men  behind  ihcm  don't 
handle  them  well;  so  in  peace  the  best  coustiiutiou,  the  legislation, 
the  greatest  natural  advantages  will  avail  nothing  if  you  have  not 
the  right  to  take  the  advantage  of  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  law  which  shall  do  us  great  benefit,  but  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
get  one  which  shall  do  us  great  harm.  About  all  wc  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  government  is  that  it  will  see  that  the  cards  are  not  stacked, 
and  if  it  sees  to  that  then  we  will  abide  by  the  deal. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  an  audience  in  this  state  that 
the  farmer  is  benefited  by  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  center, 
just  as  the  manufacturing  center  must  in  the  last  resort  depend  upon 
tlie  welfare  of  the  country*  for  its  success.  Speaking  broadly,  wheD- 
evcr  there  is  a  period  of  prosperity  it  will  benefit  all.  Now,  tlie  grand 
problem  that  we  should  set  before  us  is  to  keep  prosperity,  but  above 
all  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  leader- 
ship of  any  who  appeal  to  the  baser  passions  of  mankind,  and  wlio, 
because  there  is  inequality  in  prosperity,  would  sock  to  substitute  for 
that  unequal  prosperity  community  in  disaster, 

EviLs  have  come  through  our  very  prosperity,  but  in  warring  against 
the  evil  let  us  be  exceeding  careful  not  to  war  against  the  prosperity. 

Now  it  would  be  perfectly  iwssiblc  at  any  time  to  make  it  unpleasant 
for  trusts — perfectly  possible  to  prevent  big  corporations  from  making 
money.  They  did  not  make  any  money  in  iSyj — and  neither  did  any 
one  else.    Let  us  face  the  fact  tliat  there  are  evils-    If  any  man  leUa 
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you  that  lie  can  advance  a  specific  by  which  all  the  evils  of  the  body 
politic  will  be  made  to  (li)i3[>]>ear,  distniM  him,  (or  rf  he  is  honest  he 
knows  not  what  he  says. 

Mankind  has  moved  slowly  up  through  the  ages,  stumbling,  halting, 
rarely  by  leaps  and  bounds,  generally  by  a  slow  and  painful  progression. 
The  Millennium  is  a  good  way  off  yet  and  we  arc  going  to  succeed 
now,  if,  as  I  believe,  we  shall  succeed,  by  showing  exactly  tlie  qualities 
which  our  fathers  showed  when  in  great  crises  they  succeeded.  It  is 
in  civil  life  as  it  is  in  military  life.  The  men  who  fought  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  under  Grant  and  Sherman,  wore  dilTcrent  uniforms  from 
the  Continentals  who  followed  Washington,  were  armed  with  different 
weapons  and  were  drilled  with  different  tactics;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
man  himself  was  the  same.  There  is  not  any  more  possibility  of  rem- 
edying all  tile  ills,  social,  economic,  political,  of  the  body  politic  by 
some  patent  device  now  than  there  was  such  possibility  in  1776  or 
in  1861. 

And  greater,  sad,  patient  Lincoln  led  us  to  victory  from  '61  to  '65 
because  he  did  not  trust  to  any  mere  trick  or  device,  because  he  drove 
deep  down  to  the  hean  of  thousands  and  based  his  reliance  on  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  mankind — the  old.  old  virtues  of  mankind. 
That  is  the  spirit  we  have  to  show  in  facing  the  problems  of  to-day. 
Face  the  problem ;  realize  its  gravity,  and  then  approach  it  in  a  spirit 
that  will  keep  it  ever  in  mind  that  if  wc  are  to  succeed  at  all.  it  must 
be  by  each  doing  to  the  be«t  of  his  capacity  his  own  business,  and  yet 
ty  each  remembering  that  in  a  sense  he  is  also  his  brotlier's  keeper. 

[Daily  KoBcbcc  Joana\,  Aiifuau,  Msinr,  Autwt  IV,  IWt.] 


AT  MANCHESTER,  H.  H,  AUGUST  aS.  1903. 

It  is  about  125  years  ago  that  Molly  Stark's  husband  had  a  saw 
mill  here.  Stark  did  two  things.  He  had  his  saw  mill,  lie  did  his 
work  here,  but  when  the  country  called  to  arms  he  was  going  to  do 
his  duty  or  Molly  Stark  was  going  to  be  a  widow,  and  you  and  those 
like  you  who  have  done  their  duty  in  modem  times,  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  showing  j'ourselves  fit  representatives  of  Stark  and 
the  men  who  founded  our  republic.  And  gentlemen,  we  have  heard 
i  good  deal  of  criticism  about  what  our  people  have  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Those  who  went  out  there  were  our  brolliers,  friends,  com- 
panions. There  was  occasionally  one  of  them  who  did  something 
wrong.    Well,  we  aren't  all  of  us  immaculate  at  home. 

There  is  every  reason  why  we  sliould  put  a  stop  to  wrongdoing, 
punish  the  wrongdoer,  be  he  soldier  or  civilian,  and  where  it  has  been 
pOMible  to  get  at  any  soldier  who  did  wrong  he  has  been  punished. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  you  and  those  like  you  in  the  Philippines 
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hav«  written  a  new  page  ia  the  honor  roll  of  American  hi»tory,  anil 
shame  to  us  as  a  nation  if  we  don't  stand  behind  you  and  appreciate 
what  you  have  done.  ^ 

And  now  just  one  word.    This  is  one  of  those  great  industrial  oci>-^| 
tern  the  building  up  of  which  has  meant  the  building  up  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  country.     Now  there  is  always  certain  to  be  some 
evil  in  any  great  movement  forward.    Our  material  progress  has  been 
accompanied  by  certain  evils.    The  marvelous  success  which  has  pro^| 
duced  such  great  corporate  and  individual   wealth   has   meant   that^^ 
certain  abuses  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  individual  wealth 
and  in  connection  with  the  corporations  that  are  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  industrial  activity  at  present. 

There  are  evils.  Let's  try  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  let's  show  commoo 
sense  in  the  effort.  Let's  devote  our  best  thought  and  best  energies  U^| 
finding  some  method  of  getting  rid  of  any  and  all  evils  in  the  body 
politic,  but  let  us  above  all  things  beware  in  using  the  knife  not  to 
handle  it  so  tliat  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the  community  even  more  thaa 
to  the  evil  attacked. 


AT  NASHUA.  N.  H.,  AUGUST  a6.  I9<m- 


^ 


I  am  glad  to  luve  the  cliance  to  be  greeted  by  you  this  morning, 
and  to  acknowledge  from  my  heart  your  greeting.  Tins  is  one  of  the 
industrial  centres  the  prosperity  of  which  has  meant  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  The  great  feature  of  the  material  growth  of  this 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  aside  from  our  expansion  westward 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  has  been  the  extraordinary  industrial 
progress  which  has  built  up  such  cities  as  this  in  which  I  am  now 
speaking.  ^| 

We  are  living  in  an  era  of  great  prosperity.  Your  city  has  had  its^^ 
full  share  of  that  prosperity,  but  prosperity  by  itself  never  ma<lc  any 
man  happy.  You  are  not  going  to  be  happy  without  it,  but  you  arg^l 
not  going  be  be  happy  if  you  do  not  have  something  else  besides. 
Prosperity  must  be  the  basis.  The  material  well  being  must  be  the 
foundation,  but  on  it  you  have  to  rear  a  superstructure  of  kindly 
brotherhood,  all  striving  for  decency  in  public  and  private  life,  or  but 
■cant  will  be  the  good  of_  prosperity. 


AT  THE  WEIRS,  N.  H.,  AUGUST  A  igot. 


^ 


An  American  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
things  must  realize  ihat  to  the  men  who  fot^ht  for  the  Cnion  in  lite 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  there  is  owing  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
than  to  any  others.    Great  were  the  deeds  you  did  and  vital  the  need 
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of  ftoing  them,  and  many  were  the  lessons  taiight  the  rest  of  u» ;  both 
by  what  you  accomplished  in  the  war  and  by  tlie  way  in  which  when 
the  war  was  over  you  turned  to  the  work  of  pi-acc  with  the  same  spirit 
which  had  led  you  to  triumph  on  the  battlefields.  During  the  life- 
time of  our  Republic  each  generation  has  had  its  allotted  ta&k.  States* 
man  and  soldier,  the  man  in  public  life  and  the  man  in  private  life, 
each  has  had  work  to  do  for  the  nation.  W'k  have  moved  forward 
swiftly  or  have  (tumbled  and  halted  according  as  the  work  a»  a  whole 
was  well  or  ill  done 

We  have  encountered  many  crises  of  importance,  and  from  time  to 
time  have  been  brottght  face  to  face  with  great  problems,  upon  the 
rightful  solution  of  which  much  of  the  nation's  welfare  depended. 
But  to  you  alone  it  was  given  to  face  with  victorious  valor  the  one 
crisis  in  which  not  merely  the  nation's  wellbeing  but  the  nation's  life 
was  at  stake.  To  you  it  was  given  to  solve  the  one  problem,  which,  if 
not  solved  aright,  meant  death  for  our  people.  All  of  the  work  of 
lh«  men  who  founded  this  republic  would  have  gone  for  nothing  had 
you  not  done  your  part  well.  It  was  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln, 
the  soldiership  of  Grant  and  the  loyal  valor  of  those  who  upheld  the 
arms  of  the  one  and  followed  the  sword  of  the  other  which  made  per- 
manent  the  work  of  Washington,  of  Marsliall  and  their  compeers. 

We  won  in  the  great  trial  of  the  Civil  War  and  came  through  the 
6ery  furnace  unscathed.  \\'c  sprang  level  to  the  height  of  our  oppor- 
tunity instead  of  sinking  into  the  gulf  of  ignoble  failure,  because  id 
the  early  sixties  you  and  those  like  you — in  the  Hower  of  youth  and 
early  manhood — had  in  you  the  stuff  that  knows  how  to  prite  certain 
ideals  more  than  material  wellbeing.  more  than  life  itself.  There  was, 
no  money  reward  for  what  you  did.  There  was  hardly  one  of  you 
who  did  not  during  those  four  years  receive  far  less  than  he  could  have 
earned  at  home,  in  safety.  But  you  were  driven  to  the  work  by  the 
lash  of  your  own  hearts.  You  were  spurred  onward  by  the  lift  which 
only  comes  to  a  people  of  great  and  generous  soul.  You  felt  instinc- 
tively that  there  were  causes  far  greater  than  anything  that  has  to  do 
nKrely  with  wealth  or  bodily  wellbeing.  You  were  willing  to  wager 
aU  for  the  prize  of  death  in  righteous  war. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  abundant  peace,  and  not  in  time  of  war; 
but  woe  to  us  if  in  peace  we  do  not  have  ideals  as  lofty  as  yours,  and 
if  we  do  not  live  up  to  them  as  you  lived  up  to  yours  in  the  dark  days 
of  defeat  and  in  the  golden  gtory  of  the  hour  of  triumph.  Courage 
and  loyalty,  the  stem  determination  to  do  exact  justice,  the  high  pur- 
pose to  struggle  for  the  right,  and  the  common  sense  to  struf^le  for 
it  in  practical  fashion — all  these  qualities  we  must  show  now  in  our 
civil  and  social  and  busintw  life,  as  you  showed  them  when,  in  the 
di/s  of  your  youth  and  lusty  strength,  you  marched  forth  an  army 
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with  banners  and  brought  back  the  peace  that  comes  not  to  the  wcak-^| 
ling  and  the  craven  but  to  those  whose  proud  eyes  tell  of  triumphal 
tasted.  ■ 

Among  the  greatest  benefits  of  what  you  did  is  that  you  have  alsoH 
left  us  the  right  of  hearty  and  loyal  comradeship  with  your  gallant 
Opponents,  who  iu  lighting  for  what  they  conscientiously  deemed  to 
be  right,  fought  against  the  Stars  in  their  courses.  We  arc  all  loyal 
Americans  now — North,  South,  East  and  West — all  alike  jealous  of 
the  nation's  honor  and  welfare,  proud  of  the  nation's  past  and  resolute 
that  her  future  shall  stand  even  higher  than  her  pasL  H| 

Besides  what  you  actually  did,  besides  the  reunited  country,  the 
undivided  nation,  which  we  have  received  at  your  hands,  we  liavc^^ 
received  also  the  lesson  of  the  doing  of  the  deed.  There  is  a  great^| 
need  now  that  wc  should  show,  if  not  in  degree,  at  least  in  kind,  the 
spirit  that  you  showed.  Wc  need,  in  order  successfully  to  face  the 
difficult  and  complex  problems  of  our  industrial  civiliiation,  all  the 
courage  and  loyalty,  and  all  tlic  faith  and  clearsighted  sanity  and 
purpose  which  there  is  at  our  command.  Above  all,  we  need  to  learn 
aright  and  to  apply  the  great  lesson  of  brotherhood  which  you  taught 
and  practiced  in  the  four  grim  years  that  began  with  Sumter  and  ended 
with  Appomattox. 

We  have  just  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  war  in  the  Far  East — a 
war  which  sprang  up  as  a  sequel  to  our  short  struggle  with  Si>ain. 
The  army  which  has  done  its  work  so  well  in  the  I^ilippine  Islands 
has  had  a  task  which'  was  small  indeed,  compared  with  yours,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  fraught  with  hardship  and  difficulty  peculiarly 
.  its  own.  The  men  who,  after  three  years  of  painful,  harassing,  in- 
credibly laborious  warfare  in  the  tropical  jungles  against  a  treacherous 
and  savage  foe,  have  finally  brought  peace  and  order  and  civil  govern* 
mcnt  in  the  Philippines  arc  your  sons  and  your  successors.  They 
claim  their  share  in  your  glor>-  by  inheritance,  and  by  their  valor  and 
their  steadfast  endurance  have  added  new  lustre  to  that  glory.  They 
have  been  cruelly  maligned,  even  by  some  who  should  have  known 
better. 

In  an  army,  in  the  best  army,  and  especially  in  an  army  doing  its 
work  under  such  wcllnigh  inloterabtc  conditions  as  those  whidi  con- 
fronted our  troops  in  the  Philippines,  there  arc  bound  to  be  instatKes 
of  occasional  wrongdoing.  The  temptation  to  retaliate  for  the  fearful 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe  is  very  great,  and  now  and  then  it  has  been 
yielded  to.  There  have  been  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  such  instances  in 
the  Philippines,  and  punishment  has  been  meted  out  with  unflinching 
ju.tlice  to  the  offenders.  But  the  real  marvel  is  that  under  such  condi- , 
tions  there  should  have  been  so  little  wrongdoing.  As  time  goes  by 
and  we  get  our  sense  of  the  proper  proportion  of  things  these  iostancesl 
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will  be  forgotten,  but  there  will  remain  (or  all  time  dcw  pages  on  the 
honor  roll  of  our  history  because  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  nation 
in  the  Philippines,  Our  officers  and  men  on  the  march  and  m  battle 
ihowed  themselves  not  unworthy  of  you,  the  mm  of  the  great  war. 
Hiey  have  added  to  the  memorieg  of  which  Americans  arc  proud,  and 
by  their  labor  they  have  brought  the  peaceful  light  of  civilization  into 
one  of  the  world's  darkest  places, 

Wc  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  support  of  all  good 
citizens  for  the  army  in  the  Pliiiippines  because  of  what  it  has  done, 
and  we  ask  it  also  for  the  civil  officers  of  the  government  who,  with 
faithful  toil  and  wisdom,  arc  building  a  structure  of  orderly  liberty 
OD  the  ground  made  ready  for  them  by  the  sol<Iierly  courage  of  the 
troops  wearing  the  American  uniform. 

AT  NEWPORT,  N,  H„  AUGUST  ag.  1900, 

It  has  been  to  me  a  very  great  pleasure  to  visit  your  State,  and 
above  all,  to  meet  your  people.  Your  town  here  is  a  curiously  exact 
production  of  America  as  a  whole.  You  have  manufactories  in  your 
town — shoes,  linen,  underwear.  You  have  hay  and  stock  farms  outside, 
and  you.  therefore,  have  in  this  community  the  farmer  and  the  towns- 
man, the  employer  and  the  wage  worker.  You  have  all  the  component 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  entire  American  body  politic.  In  your 
four  or  five  thousand  citizens  in  the  town  and  adjacent  neighborhood, 
the  representatives  of  whom  1  am  addressing,  you  have  produced  all 
the  essentia]  types  of  all  our  people  among  our  eighty  million  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

We  arc  going  to  get  good  government,  square  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  application  of  exactly 
the  tame  principles  which  you  find  it  necessary  to  apply  in  order  to 
get  good  government  and  decent  living  here.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  good  government  any  more  than  there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning. 
You  can  give  a  child  every  advantage,  give  him  books  and  the  teachers, 
but  he  has  got  to  learn,  he  has  got  to  do  that  himself,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  citizenship.  You  can  frame  laws  and  have  a  good 
.flonstitutton,  and  after  all  has  been  done  that  you  can  do  in  that  way 
^KW  have  accomplished  simply  the  creating  of  conditions  which  render 
it  possible  to  Itavc  good  citizenship.  The  good  citizenship  has  to  come 
from  the  people  themselves. 

AT  tt-HITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.,  AUGUST  »  190J. 
ily  fellow  citisens: 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
entry  into  your  beautiful  State.    VennoDt  is  on«  of  those  States  which 
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I  feel  ino&t  typically  represent  the  American  ideal ;  for  Vermont 
owed  its  leadership  not  to  its  material  resources,  but  to  the  quality 
of  citizenship  that  has  bccQ  bred  within  its  borders.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  great  factories  and  great  cities  but  it  is  a  better  thing 
to  have  strong  and  decent  men  and  women.  Vermont  has  always  pro- 
duced the  type  of  citizen  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  in 
time  of  peace  and  who  in  time  of  war  knew  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  of  the  other  fellow  too.  Quite  from  lis  foundation  you  here 
in  Vermont  have  shown  by  your  works  tlie  faitli  that  was  in  you — 
you  showed  that  you  believed  in  work.  Play  is  a  first  rate  thing,  as 
long  as  yon  know  it  is  play.  Now  I  believe  in  playing  and  I  believe  iqd 
playing  hard ;  but  I  don't  believe  tn  making  a  business  of  it.  You 
here  in  \'ermoni  showed  that  you  were  not  lo  be  led  off  into  believing 
that  mere  case  was  the  end  and  aim  of  a  man's  life.  You  have  showttl 
that  you  appreciated  the  fact  that  lo  be  a  good  citizen  a  man  has 
to  handle  himself  not  with  a  view  to  shirking  difficulties  but  to  meet-J 
ing  them  and  overcoming  them.  The  individual  who  does  that  is  ft] 
good  citizen,  and  the  nation  that  does  it  i«  a  good  nation. 

IButlinglon  Dnilji  Vttr  Trtn.  Builinftcin,  Vl.,  SepL   ],  IDOl.] 


AT  BETHE1«  VT,  AUGUST  30^  igai. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  friends  and  fettoiv  citizens: 

Let  ine  greet  personally  Mrs.  Chapman;  I  have  been  told  that  Mrs.' 
Chapman  lacks  but  one  week  of  being  one  hundred  years  old.  Just 
up  at  the  fair  back  here  I  saw  a  Vermonter  of  over  ntiKty,  in  a  trotting 
iilky  go  around  a  measured  half  mile  at  speed  with  his  horse.  I  think 
at  this  is  a  State  that  favors  longevity.  And  the  reason  is  because 
in  this  State  you  have  been  sufficiently  fortunate  never  to  forget  that 
ihc  very  best  product  you  can  have  in  a  State  is  men  and  women.  -You 
need  to  have  all  the  great  business  resources  of  the  country,  and  great 
credit  attaches  to  those  who  use  (hem ;  but  most  credit  attaches  to  the 
men  who  carried  ihe  guns.  Those  were  tlie  men  who  dici  the  trick. 
You  who  followed  Grant  and  Sheridan  and  Shennan  and  Thomas,  you 
surrender  of  the  garrison  in  ihe  nam«  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
troop» — carried  by  those  who  with  Ethan  Allen  went  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  continenlal 
Congress.  Yoii  had  different  weapons,  you  were  drilled  in  different 
way»;  hut  Ihe  spirit  that  .tpurrcd  you  on  was  their  spirit.  And  so 
nowadays,  when  we  have  the  modern  high-power  smokeless  powder 
rifle  and  have  to  fight  in  open  order,  no  longer  with  the  elbow  touchfl 
— it  slill  remains  true  that  if  the  American  people  is  to  rise  level  id 
any  future  war  to  what  it  has  done  in  the  pa.st,  it  most  have  in  its  army 
tlie  spirit  that  drove  Ethan  Allen,  that  drove  Stark  at  BenningtOB 
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It  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  in  war,  and  it  is  the  man  behind  the  plough 
in  peace. 

|Burllng(«*  D«ll7  ff**  Pr«>i.  BurllnKon.  V|.,   S*M-   I.  IMt-l 

AT  SOUTH  ROVALTON.  VT..  AUGUST  jo,  19011. 

My  fiUmv  citiaens: 

I  am  very  glad  10  have  the  chance  of  greeting  >'Oii  to-day.  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  my  visit  to  your  State.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  school 
children  here.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  a  State  to  have  other  things 
too.  but  the  children  arc  the  best.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  always  the 
yeteians  of  the  Civil  War.  I  like  to  see  ihem  at  the  same  meetings 
where  you  see  the  children,  because  they  are  the  people  who  have  ac- 
tually put  into  practice  what  you  preach  to  the  children  that  we  want 
to  have  done,  comrades.  Preaching  is  a  first  class  thing,  but  practice 
is  a  better  one.  It  is  good  to  be  able  lo  have  in  your  own  town  people 
to  whom  you  can  point  because  their  metal  rang  true  when  the  time 
of  need  came — people  who  have  done  well  in  war  and  who  have  done 
well  in  peace.  Now  it  is  given  to  but  few  people  in  a  generation  to  see 
any  fighting.  You  ought  not  to  want  to  see  it  anyway ;  but  only  now 
and  then  comes  the  chance  to  do  the  good  work  in  war.  And  I  will 
lell  you  it  will  not  be  worth  while  summoning  our  people  to  do  well 
in  war  if  the)'  have  not  done  well  in  peace  beforehand.  It  is  exactly 
as  it  is  in  the  life  of  any  individual  hero.  You  meet  the  man  who 
is  going  to  wait  before  he  does  anything  until  he  can  do  something 
herok,  and  the  chance  doesn't  come.  The  man  who  amounts  to  any- 
thing as  a  dliten  is  the  man  wtio  does  the  ordinary,  everyday,  com- 
monplace duties  well. 

IButUnilun  Utalj  PrM  frtw.  Burlniiian,  Vi.,   Scpl.  1,  ItM.)  m 


AT  RANDOLPH,  VT„  AUGUST  yt.  igca. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  you,  my  felioxv  eitisens: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  lo  me  to  meet  you^  and  I  am  glad  lo  be  intro- 
duced by  Ihe  chief  justice  of  your  Stale.  Here  in  America  we  pride 
ourselves  on  our  liberty  under  the  law — a  very  different  thing  from 
lawlessness.  Anarchy  in  any  shape  or  manner — and  by  anarchy  I 
mean  all  types  of  mob  violence,  the  violence  of  one  man  or  the  violence 
of  many  by  action  against  the  law — anarchy  in  any  shape  or  way  is 
the  surest  han<lmai(len  of  tyranny.  Here  it  is  our  own  fauU  as  a 
people  if  the  laws  are  not  wliat  we  wish,  if  we  do  not  have  them  ob- 
served as  we  wish.  There  is  no  excuse  in  this  country  for  violations 
of  the  law.  Our  safety  lies  in  the  sanity,  the  cool  hard-hcadcdncss. 
tile  self- restraint,  mingled  wi,th  the  resolute  purpose  of  our  people  to 
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get  the  right  law  on  the  statute  books,  to  see  that  it  is  tlieo  enforced 
against  tlic  great  and  small  witli  even  handed  justice,  that  the  rich  man 
arid  the  poor  man  arc  held  to  an  equal  accountability  before  it — that  no 
man  stands  beyond  the  law — that  in  the  interest  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  wealth  we  enforce  the  law  against  him,  and  thereby  show  tliat 
the  law  can  be  invoked  for  him  at  nc«d.  The  orderly,  law-abidi&g 
liberty  of  our  people  is  the  secret  of  our  success  as  a  nation.  It  is  that 
spirit  titat  you  have  shown  here  in  Vermont — the  spirit  that  has  made 
Vermont  do  far  more  than  her  share  in  national  leadership,  in  example 
to  the  nation — the  fact  that  here  you  have  been  able  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  ideal  which  as  a  nation  I  think  we 
have  before  us — tlie  ideal  of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a 
man.  I  never  have  felt  the  slightest  sympathy  for  Vermont ;  you  arc 
not  that  type — you  don't  need  it.  Vermont  has  practically  realized  that 
when  you  come  to  judge  a  man  it  is  an  outrage  to  discriminate  for  or 
against  him  because  of  his  being  rich  or  poor— that  you  ouglit  to  judge 
him  by  tlic  stuff  that  is  in  him.  A  little  way  back  I  passed  by  the 
station  at  whicli  Senator  Morrill  used  to  get  on  the  train.  When  he 
was  home  he  lived  nine  miles  from  any  railroad, — lived  as  anything 
but  a  rich  man. — in  a  village;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
throughout  this  nation  counted  for  most.  So  Vermont  has  sent  again 
and  again  in  every  war  men  to  the  front, — men  who  were  not  known 
to  the  country  because  of  their  great  wealth.  Don't  look  down  on  a 
man  because  he  is  poor,  and  don't  envy  him  or  vilify  him  because 
is  rich, 

[BufllniUni  DMj  Pm  Tnm.  BurllniiMi,  Vt.,  Stpl.  1,  IWt.l 


AT  BURLINGTON.  VT..  AUGUST  30,  190a. 

I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  greeting  you  have  extended  to 
mc  this  evening.  I  have  enjoyed  greatly  my  trip  today  through  your 
beautiful  Slate.  Vermont  has  alwajs  played  far  more  than  her  part 
to  which  she  was  by  population  entitled  in  the  affairs  of  the  country-. 
Vermont  has  always  furnished  far  more  than  her  proportionate  share 
of  leadership  because  in  Vermont  you  have  always  kept  true  lo  the  old 
American  ideals — the  ideals  of  individual  jnitiativc,  of  scH-help,  of 
rugged  independence,  of  desire  to  work,  and  willingness  if  need  to  6ght. 
I  feel,  and  I  say  it  with  all  sincerity,  that  when  I  come  to  Vermont  I 
come  not  to  teach  but  to  learn.  As  a  nation  we  shall  succeed  very 
largely  in  proportion  as  we  show  the  spirit  that  this  State  has  ever 
shown  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  people  of  Vermont  work  hard.  For 
that  ]  do  not  pity  them.  I  admire  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  man- 
kind to  work.  The  people  of  Vermont  work  with  honesty  of  purpose, 
die  people  of  Vermont  show  by  their  life  actions  that  they  are  true 
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to  an  ideal.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  men  and  women  here,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, to  have  the  cavalry,  (lie  regulars,  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  us 
a»  we  came  in,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  tuday  wherever  I  stopped 
to  see  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War  on  Kand  to  bear 
their  part  in  welcoming  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  I  know  that 
the  rest  of  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  greatly  though  I  value 
Ihe  greeting  of  all  of  you,  yet  I  value  most  Ihe  greeting  of  lliose  who 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  the  nation's  need  rose  level  to  that  need.  Gen- 
tlemen an<l  ladies,  it  Ii3$  always  been  a  pleasure  lo  me  to  come  her« 
to  your  city.  I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  addressing  your 
citizens  more  than  once  and  tonight  it  is  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  grali- 
tude  that  I  thank  you  again  for  the  greeting  that  you  have  seen  fit  to 
extend  to  me. 

IBntlincloa  Dailjr  Pne  Trvu,  Ihulinctoo,  Vl.,  8«p1.  I,  IVOt.I 


TO  THE  SOCIETY  OP  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVGLUTIOH. 
AT  UONTPELIER.  VT.,  AUGUST  30.  19CU. 

Mr.  Presidtnt,  and  you,  my  fellow  eitisens,  hkh  and  women  of  Ver- 
mont: 

I  am  glad  lo  be  here  in  your  beautiful  State  and  I  am  especially 
glad  to  come  here,  Mr.  Proctor,  as  the  guest  of  the  society  of  which 
you  are  president,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  liad  forefatliers  who  did  their  work  well 
in  the  world,  always  providing  that  the  fact  of  having  had  them  drives 
ti«  onward  to  try  to  <lo  our  part  in  the  world  now,  instead  of  being 
wiied  39  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  do  our  own  share. 

I  lUce  to  see  a  man  who  is  a  good  citizen,  who  comes  from  a  tine 
of  good  citizens,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  nothing  but  an  added  con- 
tempt for  the  wretched  creature  who  makes  wortliy  ancestors  an  excuse 
for  his  own  failure  to  do  what  he  should  do.  But  when  I  come  up 
here  to  Wrmont,  when  I  see  you  people,  I  do  not  feel  as  though  1 
cmdd  teach  >'ou  anything,  but  I  hope  I  can  give  expression  to  certain 
thoughts  that  you  and  I  have. 

Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  men  who  in  the  American  Revolution 
foiinded  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone, 
who  not  only  fought  but  planned  and  acted  arigfit  in  civil  life,  did 
not  devise  any  new  scheme  of  human  conduct,  they  acted  according  to 
the  well-tried  truths  in  accord,ance  with  which  all  success  worth  hav- 
ing has  been  obtained  from  generation  to  generation  through  the  ages. 
JosI  this  afternoon  I  was  reading  a  wonderful  old  poem  of  "Piers 
Plowman"  of  the  14th  century  in  England  and  it  Is  curious  to  see 
bow  closely  the  poet,  speaking  to  hit  fellow  countrymen,  adheres  to 
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(he  plain  common  seme  rules  of  morality  to  which  we  must  adhere 
now  if  we  arc  to  win. 

There  is  a  text  io  the  Bible  which  contains  two  rules  of  conduct 
where  loo  tiuiiiy  people  are  apt  otily  to  take  one,  sometimes  this  one, 
sometimes  that  one.  You  need  both.  Tlie  text  is  one  which  teaches 
us  to  be  both  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  harmless  as  doves.  Now  to 
be  only  harmless  is  not  really  to  deserve  much  praise,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand  to  possess  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  power  that  can  come 
Id  man  shall  avail  nothing  if  with  it  docs  not  come  the  lift  toward  right- 
eousness, the  life  toward  decency.  Now  that  rule  means  that  we  have 
got  to  he  both  decent  and  efficient.  I  can  point  out,  fortunately,  here, 
from  your  own  State,  just  what  I  mean. 

I  want  first  to  illustrste  what  1  mean  by  the  two  men  whom  Vermont, 
this  inland  SLate,  contributed  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  glory  of  tlic  entire  nation  in  the  Spanish  war.  Admiral  Dewey  and 
our  friend  here  whom  I  do  not  have  to  name. 

Now  gentlemen.  Admirals  Dewey  and  Clark  had  to  have  in  them 
the  courage,  that  desire  to  do  dcccnlly,  but  it  would  not  have  done 
them  any  good  if  they  had  not  learned  their  trade  as  the  chances  came. 
Admiral  Dewey  went  into  Manila  bay.  Admiral  Clark  took  the  Oregon 
around  through  Magellan  straits  and  then  into  the  fight  at  Santiago 
and  there  bore  himself  with  signal  valor.  They  did  that  not  only  be-  fl 
cause  tliey  had  in  them  the  raw  material  that  made  them  able  to  do  it, 
but  because  they  had  made  the  most  of  that  raw  material  so  they 
could  meet  tlie  demands  made  upon  them.  Dewey  could  not  have  begun 
to  go  into  Manila  bay  if  he  had  not  been  trained  year  in  and  year  out 
at  his  profession. 

If  Dewey  or  Clark  had  sat  down  dunng  tlie  long  years  of  peace, 
as  I  have  known  pretty  good  men  to  sit  down  an<l  say  "Oh,  well,  there 
is  not  anything  to  be  done,  when  the  day  comes  I  will  be  here  all  right  i 
but  just  now  I  do  not  care  to  train  the  big  guns  or  whatever  it  is" —  ^f 
if  they  had  done  that,  you  would  not  have  known  the  name  of  either 
of  them  at  tins  moment.  It  was  because  each  not  only  had  the  power 
in  him,  you  have  to  have  that  too,  but  he  had  in  him  the  capacity  for 
doing  well  the  plain  everyday  work  right  along,  doing  it  whether 
there  was  any  immediate  reward  alicad  or  not.  Neither  of  these  two 
men  could  have  said  there  would  have  been  any  war  before  tite  time 
of  their  retirement  came,  and  if  they  had  not  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  it  was  well  to  take  pains  with  the  little  things  of  life,  the  time 
of  their  retirement  would  have  come  and  you  would  not  have  been 
aware  they  had  been  in  the  war. 

Tliey  had  tlie  little  things,  they  made  the  preparations  in  advance. 
Here  you  can  draw  the  lesson  for  all  of  us  on  that  fact.  Take  the 
men  on  horse*  back  there,  the  regulars  over  there.    Thank  heaven,  I 
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think  we  arc  long  past  the  Uage  in  this  country  when  any  of  our 
dtizms  feci  any  jealou&y  or  anjthing  but  th«  heartiest  admiration 
for  the  regular  army  and  navy.  AH  honor  to  the  nicn  whu  spcml 
their  hves  in  training  thcmsclycs,  and  die  at  need  for  the  honor  and 
necessity  of  all  of  us.  should  the  call  be  made.  In  the  anny  and  navy 
alike  the  way  lo  tnake  certain  success  is  to  train  in  advance. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  it  was  loo  late  to  teach  our 
men  to  shoot,  to  teach  our  men  in  the  engine  room  lo  keep  the  gear 
in  good  shape,  to  teach  our  captains  knowledge  of  seamanship,  they 
had  then  to  make  trial  of  what  they  had  already  learned,  If  ever  we 
have  a  war — but  I  certainly  hope  we  never  shall — 1  believe  the  chances 
are  but  small  for  any  war  in  our  time — if  ever  we  have  a  war  we  are 
going  to  do  well  or  ill  largely  because  of  the  position  in  winch  we  are 
al  the  outset  of  the  war. 

There  was  splendid  courage  among  the  Spaniards;  there  were  some 
very  brave  men  at  the  Spanish  guns,  but  they  could  not  hit.  I  do  not 
care  how  brave  you  are  if  you  don't  hit,  the  enemy  has  no  special  re- 
gard for  you.  We  must  have  the  trained  efficiency  in  advance  that 
will  only  come  by  preparedness  in  advance,  and  that  is  the  reason 
Ihat  every  effort  is  now  being  made  with  the  anny  and  particularly  with 
llie  navy  to  see  that  we  have  not  simply  a  pretty  efficient  force  but 
tite  most  eflkient  force  any  nation  can  have.  The  best  is  none  too 
good  fur  this  Republic. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here,  young  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
ume  of  whom  served  in  tlie  Spanish  War  with  me,  but  most  of  al) 
I  am  glad  lo  welcome  those  to  whom  for  their  great  good  fortune  it 
was  given  to  do  the  mightiest  deed  Ihat  any  generation  of  men  of  this 
continent  have  done — than  any  generation  of  men  in  the  last  century 
did,  the  men  who  fought  to  the  finish  the  great  Civil  War.  There 
have  been  other  crises  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  our  people  to  do 
well,  but  you  proved  your  truth  and  your  valor  in  the  one  crisis  where 
failure  meant  death  to  the  nation :  where  failure  meant  that  all  that 
had  been  done  before  would  have  passed — would  have  gone  for  nothing, 
that  all  that  Itad  been  accomplished  by  our  anceMors  in  the  Revolu- 
tkmary  Vi'u  would  have  been  torn  asunder  like  an  idle  page  and  the 
lustory  of  our  Republic  would  have  been  put  down  as  a  meaningless 
failure. 

You  did  that  great  feat  and  you  did  it  by  putting  ahead  certain 
ItUKLtmental  virtues  which,  men  and  women  of  \'ermont,  I  can  say 
with  entire  sincerity  and  without  a  particle  of  flattery  arc  typical  of 
5'Oar  State.  You  showed  the  two  great  qualities  of  anxiety  to  do 
hoKrable  work,  and  of  realization  that  while  thai  work  must  be  prac- 
lial,  it  tnu.it  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  a  high  ideal. 

There  are  people  in  this  govcrruncnt.  I  regret  to  say,  of  whom  it 
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must  t>c  said.  Dot  that  they  have  had  bad  ideats  but  that  they  have  no 
ideals  at  all,  and  among  those  I  cla»s  every  man  who  U  unable  to 
see  in  this  country  anytliing  but  material  prosperity.  Material  pros- 
pcrity  is  3  great  thing,  a  necessary  thing.  We  must  have  it  as  a  basil 
upon  which  to  buitd,  but  it  is  not  cvc.-n,-thing,  it  is  not  even  the  main 
thing.  It  was  Napoleon  wtio  i^iid  that  in  war  ihc  moral  was  to  the 
material  as  ten  to  one.  and  in  peace  the  moral  question  was  many  timet 
as  important  as  the  material. 

It  i.s  lo  you  of  Ihe  National  Guard,  here  in  front,  that  I  speak.     I 
want  you  to  have,  and  I  hope  in  the  end  to  see  that  you  have,  the  best 
high  power  smokeless  i>owder  wea|jon,'     I  don't  hke  black  powder 
weapons  at  this  stage  of  the  game.    I  had  about  as  soon  see  our  people 
armed  with  crossbows.    I  want  to  see  this  nation  and  the  Stales  joinj 
in  giving  to  the  National  Guard  the  best  weapons  of  pred&ii!in  that  | 
can  be  obtained.     After  you  have  got  that  weapon,  what  will  talk  is' 
the  use  you  make  of  it.     If  j^ou  arc  put  against  equally  good  men 
with  better  weapons,  the  equally  good  mm  will  beat  you;  if  you  have 
got  the  best  weapon  in  the  world  and  are  second  rate  titen.  the  first 
rate  man  will  beat  you  for  all  he  has  only  a  club.     You  have  got  toj 
have — you  of  the  Civil  War,  you  fought  with  widely  different  weapons  I 
and  widely  different  tactics  from  the  men  who  were  with  F.tlian  .Mlrn 
wlten  he  struck  tite  first  great  bknv  for  Jehovah  and  tlie  Continental 
Congress,  up  here,  but  the  spiril  that  mo<ided  him  and  those  like  him 
was  yours,  and  so  now,  the  men  who  at  any  time  in  the  future  find  it 
their  duty  to  hand  down  the  honor  of  the  flag  that  you  have  handed  | 
down  to  tx^ — they  mU4t  have,  must  be  spurred  on  by  the  feelings,  the 
ideals  that  spurred  you  on  from  '6l  to  '65  if  they  arc  to  rise  to  the^j 
level  of  the  nation's  best.  ^H 

Now  what  is  true  in  war  is  true  in  peace.  Great  changies  come  in 
the  superficial  aspects  of  the  social  system,  and  behind  all  these  changes ^^ 
you  need  exactly  the  same  old  fundamental  virtue.  Now  at  the  be<^| 
ginning  of  the  20th  century,  with  our  railroads,  our  telegraph  lines,  ^ 
our  wonderful  indtisiries.  our  great  corporations,  with  all  that  thesc^j 
changes  mean,  and  the  other  changes  that  have  been  brought  about.  it^| 

'IVHldtni  RoOKVtlt.  I  tbiak.  once  lotd  mc  a  MOry  of  »  TennoMc  Mountainetf  oho  cant 
!■  lu  eiiliat  (or  ths  S)ii«i*h  wu.  Il«  bul  iwrtt  Ixfar*  bnn  oul  of  hii  nii>T(  maunulnik  tmd 
brouihi  with  him  ■■  ulil  Sxiuare  aquirrtl  rifle. 

"Ito*  Ut  enD  •roa  kill  with  Uul?"  ukcil  >  «o141n.  poiDliBR  lo  ttM  anc«*Uiil  S-aqair*. 

"She't  (udJon  dnlh  at  Ivo  hmidrrd  rardil"  ulil  tht  mountatn  tnn,  OMiiPU]it»li<i|  (be 
■noMKil  am  iiitb  (wl  leainel. 

"Look  hen*"  viH  the  wldifrj  and  then,  to  the  BfiuccRieiit  «f  Ihfl  moantiLin  man.  hv  cut 
up  a  puS  of  diut.  wlih  life  bulltl  Irois  hb  hlih-powci  riAc,  so  tbc  aide  ol  Ihc  hill  thai  wu 
*n  nl  ■  mile  twiy, 

Tlip  miiiinuin  man  aiamintd  tht  attmithJBg  riltc  in  ailaiK*.  Al  liM  b«  pawed  II  oirar  I* 
IW  •nldior  iffaln  «'ilh  ■  praJound  hit. 

"tClu'i  tbuHly  ■  wondei.  vildx'"'  he  aid.     ~Now  I  ahould  •aj'  that  if  >«u-a11  waatcd  10 
diMxi  a  ■■ni  Willi  ih«t  (un,  ]roB  wuldn't  hare  to  k«  him.    All  y«a'd  need  it  hia  addr 
-A.  IL  I, 
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nil)  remains  true  that  the  \>rnioot  of  the  aoth  century,  tlie  America 
of  the  aoth  century  can  be  made  what  th<y  shall  be  made  only  by 
putting  in  the  fight,  1>y  putting  into  use,  by  applying  the  very  (lualities 
that  the  Vcrmonicrs  showed  at  tlie  close  of  the  iStli  century,  tliat  our 
peopl«  *.howcd  when  out  of  the  jangling  confederated  States  just  com« 
diroiigh  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  made  this  Ereat  Republic. 

I  hitve  spoken  to  you  of  the  |>oem  of  "Piers  the  Plowman,"  that 
oM  14th  century  poet ;  he  tells  there  of  certain  necessities  for  the  people 
of  his  day.  Wc  are  just  exactly  as  needy  in  ours.  Tlic  need  of  honesty, 
the  need  of  resolute  purpo*e  to  do  work  well.  Yoii  in  \'cnnont  have 
come  to  the  front.  You  have  given  to  the  nation  men  of  leadership, 
sitogelher  disproportionate  to  your  numbers,  to  the  wealth  of  your 
State,  because  )-ou  have  acted  on  the  belief  unless  you  worked  and 
worked  har<l  and  well,  you  were  not  doing  your  duty.  A  body  of 
men  who  live  only  for  pleasure,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  arc  rich 
men  or  poor  men ;  whether  they  are  the  sons  of  millionaires  or  whether 
ihey  are  those  who  are  commonly  known  as  "hoboes",  if  they  do  not 
*ork,  fundamentally  they  arc  alike,  fundamentally  each  has  shirked  his 
(tnty.  One  has  shirked  the  duty  of  the  wage  earner,  the  other  has 
shirked  his  duty  to  use  the  great  privileges  entrusted  to  him,  but  each 
has  also  shirked  his  duty  to  the  State.  Each  stands  on  the  wrong  side  in 
the  line  of  cleavage  which  divides  good  cltiiens  from  bad  citizens,  a  line 
of  cleavage  which  rung  at  right  angles  10  the  line  (hat  divides  wealth 
Ud  poverty,  don't  forget  that.  You  have  got  bad  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  that  divides  men  of  moderate  means  from  those  that  are 
very  well  ofF,  and  you  have  rtdi  men  and  poor  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  tliat  divides  good  citizenship  from  bad  citizenship,  and  any 
man  who  tries  to  teach  you  anything  to  the  contrary  is  your  enemy,  and 
the  enemy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Tliis  country  is  full  of  opportunities.  Pardon  me  for  making  a 
personal  allusion,  but  I  am  so  pleased  as  an  American  to  come  here 
to  this  beautiful  city,  the  capital  of  this  State,  this  State  of  which 
we  are  to  proud.  an<l  see  in  your  Mayor  a  man  who  by  his  life  gives 
the  lie  to  Ihoae  who  say  there  is  not  a  chance  for  a  man  in  America  to 
rise.  There  is  a  chance,  a  first  class  chance  for  the  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  it,  but  not  for  the  man  who  is  continually  grumbling  bc- 
catitc  there  is  no  chance. 

Then,  my  fellow  countrymen,  let  us  remember  constantly  that  ihe 
way  in  which  we  can  rise  level  to  what  our  fathers  did.  is  by  applying 
Ihe  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  not  by  sitting  down  and  doing 
nothing.  We  can  do  our  duty  now  just  as  our  forefathers  did  in  the 
Revolution,  as  you  did  in  the  Civil  War. 

You  left  us  a  reunited  countr)-  and  you  left  us  more  for  you  left 
111  ibc  memory  of  the  deeds  by  which  you  kept  it  reunited,  you 
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left  us  the  m«mory  of  what  you  did  in  the  war,  and  what  you  did  id 
iicaco,  and  one  uf  the  fundamental  lessons  wc  teamed  from  what  yoit 
did  was  thf  !t^son  of  brotherhood,  the  lesson  of  coniradcshiii,  and 
the  lesson  implied  in  that  of  treating  each  man  according  to  his  worth 
as  a  man.    All  of  you,  after  you  had  been  in  the  war  but  a  short  while. 
grew   to  vahie   the   man  on   jour   right   or  the   man   on   your   left 
not  with  reference  to  this  man's  past,  bitt  to  wliat  he  was  in  the 
present ;  whether  he  canie  from  the  town  or  the  coimtry,  whether  he . 
was  a  banker  or  a  bricklayer,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  it  made  no  dif-j 
fcrence  to  you  if  he  had  in  him  the  stuff  that  made  him  move  forward] 
when  the  call  was  to  move  forward,  that  was  what  you  wanted  to 
know.    Yon  wanted  to  know  if  he  would  "stay  put".    TSiat  was  what 
interested  yon,  and  if  he  was  a  man  whose  metal  rang  true  in  battle.J 
if  he  was  a  man  who  was  tnic  and  tried,  a  loyal  man  on  the  march  or 
in  camp,  so  you  need  not  have  any  doubt  where  he  waa.  that  was 
what  you  caretl  for. 

And  so  it  must  be  with  our  citizenship  in  civil  hfe.  \Vc  must 
test  a  man  by  the  fundamental  qualities  of  his  manhood.  I  have  spoken 
of  these  qualities  before  today  but  I  am  going  to  speak  of  them  again  i 
now.  In  the  first  place  the  man  must  be  honest,  must  be  decent.  If 
he  is  not  honest,  if  he  is  not  straight  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men  then  the  more  popular  he  is  the  more  danger  he  is  to  the  com-  j 
munity  as  a  whole. 

Benedict  Arnold  wa-i  as  gnlL-int  a  soldier  as  ever  wore  the  American' 
uniform  and  that  was  what  made  him  so  dangerous  when  he  betrayed 
that  uniform.  Benedict  .Arnold  left  a  leg  at  Saratoga,  when  he  fought 
at  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Benedict  Aniold  had  he  died  then 
would  have  left  his  name  as  a  heritage  of  honor  for  all  time  to  his 
children,  but  he  did  not  have  the  root  of  righteousness  in  him.  So 
it  was  in  war.  so  it  is  in  peace.  The  public  man  who  is  brilliant,  able, 
but  who  is  so  absolutely  selfish  that  he  is  willing  to  mislead  his  country  j 
men  to  their  own  destruction  is  rendered  infinitely  more  dangerous  tO'] 
them  by  the  qualities  that  bring  him  success. 

The  business  man  of  great  talent  in  affairs,  the  man  who  has  the! 
gift  of  making  vast  sums  of  money,  if  he  uses  his  talent  right,  if  he 
plays  the  part  as  many  great  captains  of  industry  have  played  their 
part,  is  a  benefit,  a  great  be?ie1it  to  the  country,  but  if  he  uses  his 
talent  wrongly,  and  if  he  lacks  conscience,  if  he  1>ecomes  absorbed 
completely  in  his  own  selfish  wellbeing,  he  is  all  the  greater  curse 
because  of  that  great  ability.     The  scoundrel  that  succeeds  is  a  tnaai 
to  fear,  not  the  scoundrel  that   fails.     You  have  got  to  have  then 
honesty  first,  and  no  other  quality  will  stand  for  that,  abiHty.  courage,' 
saving  grace  of  common  sense,  and  honesty. 

But    honesty    is    not    enough ;    you     there,    you     veterans,     you 
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wanted  itie  man  next  >-oii  to  be  patrioiic,  but  if  he  ran  away  hts 
patriotism  did  not  help.  Besides  decency,  besides  honesty  and  right- 
eousaess  you  must  have  courage.  You  need  it  absolutely  in  war  and 
you  need  it  in  peace.  Courage  to  stand  up  for  the  right,  the  courage 
that  will  refuse  to  yield  cither  on  the  one  hand  to  any  temptation 
either  to  the  illusions  and  weaknesses  of  those  who  use  wealth  wrongly, 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  the  none  the  less  base  envy  and  hatred  of 
those  who  because  tiiey  are  not  well  off,  feel  anger  and  malice  and 
rancor  towards  those  who  are.  You  must  have  courage  as  well  as 
honesty,  and  then  in  addition  to  that  you  have  got  to  have  another 
quality  without  which  the  others  lose  their  savor.  \  do  not  care 
how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave  a  man  is,  if  he  is  a  bom  fool  you 
can  do  nothing  for  )iim.  I  ash  for  honesty.  I  ask  for  courage.  Hon- 
esty and  courage  in  otir  citizenship,  and  I  ask  lliat  there  go  with  them 
the  savini;  grace  of  common  sense. 
I  thank  you. 

|TW  nurlln«tfiB  Kin  I'm*  Mid  Time*.  Uarlinfloa.  Vt,  Sept.  1,  1901.1 


AT  WINDSOR.  VT,  AUGUST  »  igoa. 

Mr.  Evaris  and  ycu  men  and  iffomen  of  Vermont,  my  fcUow  citutHS, 

wiy  felhu'  Atnericaru: 

1  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  and  of  saying 
a  word  to  you  to-day.  This  is  the  place  where  the  constitution  of 
.raur  State  was  formulated,  the  lirit  constitution  dehnilcly  lo  forbid 
human  slaver)'  '"  <'"'*  continent. 

Your  State  was  founded  by  men  who  knew  how  to  fight  when  the 
need  was  to  tight,  and  who  knew  that  fighting  was  not  all;  that 
the)'  had  to  work  in  civil  life  also.  Vermont  h;is  done  what  it  has  done 
ihroi^hout  our  history  and  funitshcd  the  leadership  in  our  public  life 
which  it  always  has  furnished — has  shown  that  healthy  sanity  of  public 
itntiment  which  has  so  prominently  distinguished  it — because  Vermont 
has  understood  that  while  it  wa.s  a  mighty  good  thing  to  produce  ma- 
terial prosperity,  it  was  a  better  thing  lo  produce  men  and  women 
lo  enjoy  iL  You  look  through  our  history  and  you  will  sec  tliat  while, 
of  course,  material  prosperity  is  the  basis,  the  foundation  upon  which 
w  build,  yet  that  the  leadcrsJiip  of  the  nation  has  always  lain  with 
those  who  realize  that  material  prosperity  was  an  indispensable  founda- 
tion, but  useless  if  there  was  not  a  superstructure  upon  it^-lhe  super- 
tlmcturc  of  the  lofty  lift  toward  things  better  which  only  a  great  and 
generous  people  can  fed. 

And  your  forefathers,  the  men  who  founded  this  country,  they  under- 
stood that  no  one  quality  was  sufficient  for  the  successful  founding 
of  a  country  any  more  than  any  one  quality  will  do  to  make  a  citizen 
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3  success.  You  have  got  to  make  a  number  of  diffcrvnt  qualities.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  recognize  the  splicrc  that  the  nation  lias. 
Something,  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  wise  laws,  by  fearless  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  But  after  that  has  been  done  there  remains  the 
fad  that  you  must  trust  to  the  citizen  himself  to  work  out  the  ullimate 
salvation  of  the  slate.  You  can  restrain  men  by  ihc  law  and  by  the 
execution  of  the  law  from  wronfi-doing.  And  the  wrong-doing  man 
lakes  cither  of  two  steps ;  took  those  steps  a  century  ago ;  takes  those 
steps  now. 

The  crimes  of  craft  and  the  crimes  of  violence  both  are  equally 
dangerous.  And  we  must  remember,  after  all.  that  those  who  come 
from  the  set  where  one  kind  of  crime  is  dangero;is  are  apt  to  denounce 
the  olhcr  type  of  crime.  Both  must  be  put  down.  Hie  man  who  coin- 
mils  violence,  above  all,  the  body  of  men  who  commit  violence,  commit 
an  outrage  not  merely  against  their  fellow-.Americans,  but  against  the 
whole  body  politic  to  which  they  belong.  Violence  of  the  individual, 
above  all,  violence  of  a  mob — that  type  of  violence — is  incompatible  with 
free  government,  with  free  and  orderly  liberty  in  our  republic.  The 
first  requisite  of  liberty,  as  we  and  our  forefathers  have  known  it,  is 
the  willingness  to  abide  by  the  law.  Tlie  government  must  be  just; 
the  law  must  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  law  must  get  at  tlie  big 
man  who  goes  wrong  just  as  it  gels  at  the  small  man  who  goes  wrong, 
and  it  must  get  at  him  in  his  own  interest.  You  can  protect  the  man 
of  big  means  againM  wrong>doing  by  tlie  law  juiit  so  long  as  you 
make  himself  responsible  to  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  people  upon  whose  be- 
half mob  violence  is  often  invoked  is  tlie  man  who  invokes  it;  the 
man  who  connives  at  it,  or  incites  it.  The  worst  wrong  that  can  be 
done  to  our  jwioplc  is  to  try  to  teach  them  that  aught  can  be  obtained 
by  mob  rule  or  violence -of  any  kind.  We  can  make  this  government; 
Tvc  can  keep  it  what  it  is;  we  cannot  only  make  it  what  it  is,  bul  wc 
can  raise  it  to  still  loftier  height,  but  it  must  be  done  through  orderly, 
decent  process  of  liberty,  working  through  law.  It  is  not  a  kindness 
to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  belief  that  it  can  get  through  life  by  shirking 
the  difficulties.  The  child  who  is  going  to  be  worth  its  salt  must  be 
taught  to  face  difficulties  and  overcome  them.  Is  not  that  so?  You 
know  it  is  so. 

I  pily  no  man  because  he  has  got  to  work.  I  despise  the  man  who 
will  not  work,  tie  is  not  worth  envying;  no  matter  at  which  end  of 
the  social  scale  he  is.  The  man  who  cannot  pull  his  o^vn  weight,  that 
man  is  not  any  good  in  our  public  life.  Now  we  have  got  to  do  it 
in  widely  different  ways ;  each  man  has  got  to  at  least  pull  his  own 
weight,  and  if  he  is  worth  his  sail,  he  will  ptill  a  little  more.  And 
we  cannot  afford  as  a  nation,  any  more  than  as  a  family  can  afford 
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it  in  the  Iraining  of  the  individual  nienibcrs  of  the  family — wc  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  clttzrns  broup;ht  ap'  ia  any  other  theory.  Each 
man  of  you  who  looks  l>ack  on  his  life  will  feel  proud  to  hand  to  his 
children,  not  the  mcmorj-  of  ihc  days  of  ease,  but  tlie  days  that  were 
pretty  liard,  that  meant  hard  work,  but  wherein  he  did  something. 

Now,  in  every  audience  that  I  speak  to  here,  all  through  New  Eng- 
land, I  sec  men  like  you,  friend,  there,  who  wear  the  button  that  *howK 
that  you  fought  in  the  great  war.  You  did  not  go  down  tliere  to  have 
an  easy  time,  did  you?  You, did  not  go  down  the/c  for  the  pay;  it 
was  le«s  tlian  $13  a  month,  if  I  remember.  You  went  down  in  the 
prim«  of  your  youth,  the  prime  of  your  strength,  leaving  all  that  there 
was  at  home,  to  spend  four  years,  knowing  defeat  as  well  as  victory, 
until,  with  stem  courage,  from  defeat  you  wrested  ultimate  victory. 
Bttt  they  were  not  easy  years,  not  a  bit  of  it.  They  were  year*  of 
heart-wearing  work  for  a  righteous  end.  and  thrice  fortunate  Uie 
nation  which  has  citizens  within  its  borders  who  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  time  of  war  alike,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  spend  the  best  there 
is  in  than  to  do  all  that  their  strength  allows,  to  war  for  decency  and 
righteousness,  to  struggle  with  all  tlicir  might  for  a  wortliy  end. 


AT  CORNISH.  VT..  AUGUST  30,  1902. 

I  want  to  thank  yoti  for  what  you  have  done  atid  for  the  very  kind 
and  graceful  way  in  which  you  have  greeted  me  tliis  morning;  and  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  augurs  belter  for  the  country  than  in 
just  such  a  typical  ok]  American  town  as  this  to  have  the  sdiool  children 
drawn  up  before  a  monumcTtt  like  that  in  the  birthplace  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  to  have  them  look  toward  you — you  the  men  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  you  who  proved  your  Initli  by  your  endeavor — and  to  sec 
in  you  example  of  what  ihey  arc  10  Iw  when  they  grow  up.  I  believe 
in  preaching,  but  I  believe  in  practice  a  good  deal  more,  and  it  has 
been  given  to  you,  my  friends  of  the  great  Civil  War,  to  practice  in  tlie 
four  years  when  the  life  of  the  republic  was  at  slake  the  virtues  whidi 
we  so  earnestly  ask  our  children  shall  learn  and  you  practiced  the 
virtues  not  only  that  count  in  war.  but  that  count  in  peace.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  ordinarily  the  man  who  is  a  first-cla»s  soklier 
in  war  has  got  in  him  the  stuff  that  is  going  to  make  out  of  him  a 
first-class  citizen  in  time  of  peace.  The  men  who  in  this  beautiful 
country  of  yours  till  the  soil,  make  their  living  here,  and  breed  up 
American  citizens  have  to  show  the  same  fundamental  righteousness 
ud  tlie  same  strong  virile  virtues  that  you  did  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
Dot  enough,  gentli-men,  to  mean  well  cither  in  battle  or  in  civil  life; 
}Wi  not  only  tad  to  mean  well,  you  had  to  do  well,  and  it  is  the  Kime 
thing;  in  civil  life.    I  think  there  is  but  one  class  of  people  who  de- 
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serve  as  well  as  ttic  soldiei*  and  those  arc  th«y  who  teach  the  children 
of  the  present  how  to  bethe  m»»ten  of  our  country  id  the  future.  I 
thaak  you.  < 

AT  NORTHFIELD,  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  i,  190a. 

My  fellotv  citisens: 

Here  near  (he  scat  of  the  Bummcr  school  for  young  men  (oun^ 
Uwight  L.  Moody,  I  iialiirally  speak  on  a  subject  suggested  lo  me  by 
the  life  of  Mr.  Moody  and  by  tlie  aims  sought  for  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  summer  school. 

In  such  a  school — a  school  which  is  10  equip  )'Oung^ien  lo  do  good 
in  the  world — to  show  Ixrth  the  desire  for  the  rule  of  riglitcousncss  and 
ll)e  practical  power  lo  give  actual  effect  to  that  desire — it  seems  to 
me  there  arc  two  texts  specially  worthy  of  emphasis:  One  is,  "Be 
yc  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only;"  and  the  other  is,  "Not 
slothful  in  busiiic&s,- fervent  in  spirit,  serving  tiie  Ivord."  .\  republic 
of  freemen  is  p re-em intntly  a  community  in  which  there  is  need  for 
the  actual  exercise  and  practical  application  of  both  the  milder  and 
the  stronger  virtues.  Kvcry  good  quality — every  virtue  and  every 
grace — has  its  place  and  is  of  use  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation:  but 
it  is  of  course  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain 
places  there  is  pre-eminent  need  for  a  given  set  of  \'irtues.  In  our 
own  coimtry.  with  ils  many-sided,  hurrying,  practical  life,  the  place 
for  cloistered  virtue  is  far  smaller  than  is  the  place  for  that  essential 
'manliness  which,  without  losing  its  fme  and  lofty  side,  can  yet  hold 
Its  own  in  the  rough  struggle  with  the  forces  of  the  world  round  about 
us.  It  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  this  country  if  it  happciie<l  that 
the  men  of  righteous  livinR  tended  to  lose  the  robust,  virile  qualities 
of  heart,  mind  and  body,  and  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  mi-n  best 
fitted  practically  to  achieve  results  lost  the  guidance  of  the  moral  law. 
No  onc-sidcd  development  can  produce  really  good  citizenship — as 
good  citizenship  is  needed  in  the  America  of  to-day.  If  a  man  has 
i»t  in  him  the  root  of  righteousness — if  he  does  not  believe  in,  and 
practice,  honesty — if  he  is  not  truthful  and  upright,  clean  and  high- 
minded,  fair  in  his  dealings  both  at  home  and  abroad — then  the  stronger 
be  is,  the  abler  and  more  energetic  he  is,  the  more  dangerous  he  is 
to  the  body  politic.  Wisdom  untcmpcrcd  by  devotion  to  an  iileal  usually 
means  only  that  dangerous  cunning  which  is  far  more  fatal  la  its 
ultimate  effects  to  the  community  than  open  violeiKc  itself.  It  Is  In* 
excusable  in  an  honest  people  to  deify  mere  success  without  regard  to 
the  qualities  by  which  that  success  is  achieved.  Indeed  there  is  a 
revolting  injustice,  intolerable  to  just  minds,  in  punishing  the  weak 
scoimdrel  who  fails,  and  bowing  down  to  and  making  life  easy  for 
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the  far  more  dangerous  scoundrel  who  succeeds.  A  wicked  man  who 
is  wicked  on  a  targe  scatc,  whether  in  business  or  in  politics,  of  course 
does  many  times  more  evil  to  the  commtintty  than  the  man  who  only 
ventures  to  he  wicked  furtively  and  in  k-tiser  ways,  ff  possible,  the 
success  of  such  a  man  should  be  prevented  by  law.  and  in  any  event 
he  ought  to  be  made  lo  feci  that  there  is  no  condonation  of  his  offenses 
by  the  public  There  is  no  more  unpleasant  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  than  the  deification  of  mere  "smartness,"  as  it  is  termed — of 
mere  successful  cunning  unhampered  by  scruple  or  generosity  or  right 
feeling.  .If  a  man  is  not  decent,  is  not  square  and  honest,  then  the 
possession  of  ability  only  serves  to  render  him  more  dangerous  to  the 
community ;  as  a  wild  beast  grows  more  dangerous  the  stronger  and 
fiercer  he  i». 

But  virtue  by  itself  is  not  enough,  or  anything  like  enough.  Strength 
nnist  be  added  to  it.  and  the  determination  to  use  that  strength.  The 
good  man  who  is  ineffective  is  not  able  to  make  his  goodness  of  mxich 
account  to  the  ])eople  as  a  whole.  No  matter  how  much  a  man  hears 
ihe  word,  small  is  the  credit  attached  to  him  if  he  fails  to  be  a  doer* 
also;  and  in  serving  the  Lord  he  must  remember  that  he  needs  to 
avmd  sloth  in  his  business  as  well  as  to  cultivate  fervency  of  spirit. 
All  around  u»  there  are  great  evils  to  comljat.  and  they  are  not  lo  be 
combated  with  success  by  men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  superiority 
b  taste  and  in  virtue,  and  draw  aside  from  the  world's  life.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  thus  draw  aside  because  they  fear  their  fellows 
or  because  they  dc-ipi*c  them.  Each  feeling — the  fear  no  less  than 
the  contempt — is  shameful  and  unworthy.  A  man  to  be  a  good  Amer- 
ican must  be  straight,  and  he  must  also  be  strong.  He  must  have  in 
Mm  the  conscience  which  will  teach  him  to  sec  the  right,  and  h-  must 
also  have  the  vigor,  the  courage,  and  the  practical,  hard-headed  com- 
mon-sense which  will  enable  him  to  make  his  seeing  right  result  in 
KKDe  benefit  to  his  fellows. 


AT  PROCTOR,  VT..  SEPTEMBER  i,  looa 

We  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  not  as  a  means  of  aggression 
at  all.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  aggressive  toward  any  jwwer. 
It  means  merely  that  as  the  biggest  power  on  this  continetit,  we  remain 
ilcadfastly  true  to  the  principles  first  formulated  under  the  Presidency 
of  Monroe,  through  John  Quincy  .'Kdams — the  principle  that  this  con- 
tinent must  not  be  treated  as  a  subject  for  political  colonization  by 
any  European  power.  As  1  say,  that  is  not  an  aggressive  doctrine. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  peace.  A  doctrine  of  defense,  a  doctrine  to  secure 
the  chance  on  this  continent  for  the  states  here  to  develop  peaceably 
akin^  their  own  lines.    Now,  we  have  formulated  iliat  doctrine.    If 


taa 
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our  fonnublion  consists  simply  of  slatemcnls  on  th«  stump  or  on  paper, 
thoy  arc  not  worth  the  breath  that  utters  tlicm  or  the  paper  on  which 
ihcy  arv  written.  Remember,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  re- 
spected as  long  as  we  have  a  first-class,  efficient  navy,  and  not  very 
much  longer . 

In  private  life  he  who  asserts  something,  says  what  he  is  going  td 
do,  and  does  not  Ijack  it  up,  is  always  a  contemptible  creature,  and  as 
a  nation  the  last  thing  wc  can  afford  to  do  is  to  take  a  position  wHtch 
wc  do  not  intend  to  try  to  make  good.  Bragging  and  boasting  in 
private  li£c  are  almost  always  the  signs  of  a  weak  man,  and  a  nation 
that  is  strong  does  not  need  to  have  its  public  men  boast  or  brag  on 
its  account.  Least  of  all,  does  a  self-respecting  nation  wish  its  public 
representatives  lo  threaten  or  menace  or  insult  another  power.  Our 
attitude  toward  all  powers  must  be  one  of  such  dignified  courtesy  and 
respect  as  we  intend  that  they  shall  show  us  in  return.  We  must  be 
willing  to  give  the  friendly  regard  that  wc  exact  from  them.  We 
must  no  more  wrong  them  than  we  must  submit  to  wrongdoing  by 
them,  but  when  we  lake  a  position,  let  us  remember  that  our  holding  it 
depends  upon  ourselves,,  depends  upon  our  showing  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  hold  it. 

Shame  tu  us  if  wc  assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  then,  if  our 
assertion  shall  be  called  in  question,  show  that  we  have  only  made  an 
idle  boast,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  back  up  our  words  by  deeds. 

nVuhinfflDD  Po*t.  Sept.  t,  ItOS.] 


AT  MIDDI.EBURY.  VT.,  SEPTEMBER  i.  igoa. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you  in  Vermont  on  Labor  Day,  because 
Vermontcrs  have  always  worked,  it  is  the  law  of  useful  life.  Some- 
times the  work  may  come  oti  unpleasant  lines,  but  in  the  world's 
economy  it  is  necessary.  From  '6l  lo  '65  the  work  day  lo  some  of 
you  was  on  the  battlefield,  but  since  you  have  taken  up  with  equal 
spirit  and  courage  the  tasks  of  field,  factory  and  forge.  In  the  Senate 
at  Washington  and  other  lines  of  trust  and  responsibility  it  has  been 
my  jileasure  to  know  men  who  served  through  the  war  as  privates,  but 
they  did  their  work  well  in  i>eacc  and  war.  The  future  of  our  country 
depends  on  those  who  work  and  whether  they  work  with  an  eye  to 
the  best  or  not. 

IDwrliooon  t>ailr  Fm  PMW,  BurlinpiMi.  Vt.,  Sepi.  l.  ltoi.| 

AT  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT..  SEPTEMBER  i.  igoa 

My  fellow  citizens,  my  ffUow  Americans,  men  and  xvomen  of  VermonA 
I  have  counted  myself  fortunate  to  be  id  Vermont,  and  doubly  fortu-' 
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naic  to  be  here  on  Labor  Day.  A  very,  vciy  Rood  deal  can  be  done 
by  associations  among  ourselves.  hikIi  associatiHiis  as  you  see  repre- 
sented here  today;  a.'<^-ociationi)  which  will  teach  us  practically  in  ihe 
best  way,  thai  a  lesson  can  be  lauf;ht  by  applying  it,  tliat  not  only  must 
each  work  for  himself,  but  that  each  must  work  for  all.  We  can  ac- 
complish by  mutual  self-help  much,  and  there  yet  remains  an  immense 
amount  to  be  done  by  individual  scH-hclp.  In  every  association  from 
the  state,  from  the  nation,  to  a  union,  to  a  corporation,  we  find  that 
a  man  who  is  to  accomplish  good  for  his  fellows  must  steadily  endeavor 
Dot  to  be  a  passenger.    He  must  pull  his  weiglit  and  a  little  more. 

[Tbc  Spiin<fitld  Diiljr  Republion.  SpriDtAeld.  Mm*..  StpL  t.  ISOt.l 

AT  RUTLAND,  VT.,  SEPTEMBER  i.  igoa. 

CtHeral,  and  you,  my  felfow  eilUtMi: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  here  to  the 
citizens  of  Vermont  on  Labor  Day.  And  before  1  address  myself 
specifically  to  you  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  in  expressing  in  a  word 
my  acknowledgment  of  the  greeting  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  Civil 
War  and  my  good  wishes  toward  the  men  who  served  in  the  Spanish 
War  and  tlie  Kaltonal  (>uardsmcn  here. 

The  veterans  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  ^ve  the  supreme  lesson 
to  the  people  of  our  country,  both  in  the  way  that,  when  the  need  was, 
they  fought,  and  in  the  lives  of  labor  and  effort  they  have  led  since. 
When  the  war  was  ended  they  came  back  to  civil  life  to  do  their  part, 
as  every  honest  American  worthy  of  the  name  must  do  his  part,  by 
working  in  private  life  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  no  less  also  by 
association  witli  his  fellows  for  the  common  good. 

There  is  no  holiday  which  should  be  more  typically  American,  no 
holiday  which  should  make  our  people  think  more  seriously  of  (heir 
privileges,  their  rights  and  their  duties  than  Uiis  holiday  of  Labor  Day. 
Tbc  material  sitle  of  our  civilization  is  very  important  because  of 
tbc  men  who  stand  behind  it.  exactly  as  tn  battle  the  important  thing 
u  not  the  gun,  but  the  man  bdiind  the  gun.  So  in  our  civil  life  it  is 
the  man  in  the  shop,  the  man  on  the  farm,  the  man  in  the  factory, 
tipon  whom  for  well  or  for  ill  our  whole  civilization  ultimately  depends, 
and  it  is  according  as  that  man  is  able  to  secure  his  rights,  and,  further* 
more,  as  he  remembers  and  performs  his  duties — it  is  according  to 
these  two  facts  that  our  civilization  docs  or  does  not  make  progress. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  man  to  always  remember  his  duties,  still 
less  is  it  an  easy  task  for  him  always  to  do  them;  but  he  must  keep 
them  in  mind,  he  must  strive  faithfully  to  perform  them,  or  he  becomes 
but  a  poor  citizen.  No  man  in  this  country  who  does  not  at  least  pull 
his  own  wei^t  can  amount  to  anything.    The  man  who  is  only  a 
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passenger,  who  is  not  trying  to  do  his  ihare,  has  no  proper  place  in  i 
our  body  politic,  and  it  makes  do  difference  what  the  man's  social  ' 
position  is,  what  his  wealth  or  poverty  is,  if  he  does  nothing,  if  he 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  such  as  his  opportunities 
are,  then,  no  matter  which  end  of  the  social  scale  tie  is  at,  he  is  a  , 
cumbrance  on  the  earth's  surface,  his  presence  means  a  burden  an^^ 
not  a  benefit  to  the  rest  of  us.  f| 

On  the  other  hand  the  man  who  works  faithfully,  conscientiously, 
whatever  the  line  of  liis  work  is,  if  it  is  honorable  work,  is  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  countr>-,  /\nd  the  great  test  to  apply,  oh,  my  friends  and 
fellow  citizens,  is  not  as  to  what  work  the  man  is  engaged  in,  but 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  If  he  is  a  square  and  an  honest 
man,  if  he  tries  to  do  his  best  by  himself  and  family,  and  yet  remem- 
bers his  duty  to  his  neighbor,  then,  whether  ho  be  capitalist  or  wage- 
worker,  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  entitled  to  the  respect  of  good  citizens. 
If  he  comes  short  in  cither  respect,  if  he  shirks  his  work,  or  if  he  em- 
ploys his  power  malevolently  or  with  utter  disregard  and  carelessness 
of  the  rights  of  others,  be  be  rich  or  be  he  poor,  he  is  a  bad  citizen  and 
has  forfeited  ali  right  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  I 

The  law  of  successful  national  life  is  the  law  of  work.  Play  when 
the  chance  comes,  anti  when  you  do  play,  play  hard,  but  do  not  make 
of  the  play  a  business.  Get  all  the  enjoyment  you  legitimately  can  by 
all  means,  but  remember  that  that  can  only  be  an  interlude,  a  holiday, 
and  do  not  let  it  interfere  with  the  serious  work  of  life.  And  let  us 
remember  that  while  the  conditions  of  social  life  change,  while  in  the 
externals  there  come  such  changes  as  to  necessitate  a  different  attitude 
of  ours  toward  some  of  those  conditions,  yet  fundamentally  the  great 
basic  principles  through  which  success  or  failure  comes  have  ivot  been 
changed.  Our  complex  industrial  civilization  means  tlut  wc  cannot 
rely  as  wc  formerly  could  upon  such  simple  methods  as  suflkc  while 
men  are  brought  close  together  with  their  relations  inextricably  inter-  < 
woven.  Wc  must  meet  the  new  conditions  where  necessary — meet 
them  by  legislation,  and  if  legislation  cannot  serve,  then  meet  them 
by  combination  among  ourselves  as  you  here,  bearing  the  banners  of 
this  procession,  ha-vc  met  them.  ^M 

Much  of  great  good  can  come  by  sub-associations,  something  can    ■ 
be  done  through  wise  legislation,  but  do  not   forget,  gentlemen,  in 
the  last  resort  you  cannot  find  a  substitute  for  a  man's  own  energy, 
resourcefulness,  skill,  courage  and  honesty.    Work  through  association 
in  combination  with  your  fellows,  but  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
let  any  man  lose  his  own  capacity  for  self  help.    There  on  tlie  banner  is 
the  sign  of  brotherhood,  the  sign  of  the  clasped  hands,  a  good  sign     ' 
for  any  union  or  association,  and  a  good  sign  for  all  of  us  throughout      , 
;  this  natios.  I 
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The  lesson  of  brotheHiood.  the  lesson  of  the  clasped  hand,  is  a  lesson 
we  must  not  tnercly  Icam,  but  apply,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  deed, 
through  all  our  life.  Brotherhood,  fundamentally,  means  treating  each 
man  at  his  worth  as  a  man.  You  over  there,  the  men  of  the  great 
war,  that  lesson  of  brotherhood  was  one  of  the  most  important  tliat 
}-ou  left  us,  the  men  who  came  after  you.  when  you  fought  in  the 
great  Civil  War,  when  you  marched  into  l>allle.  W  hat  ytiti  were  con- 
cerned with  as  to  the  man  on  your  right  or  on  your  left  was  not 
whether  he  was  a  capitalist  or  wagcworker,  a  painter,  a  cigarmaker,  a 
banker,  a  bricklayer;  what  yoii  were  concerned  with  was  whether  he 
was  a  man,  a  i;ood  man,  a  straight  man,  an  ,'Vmcrican,  worthy  of  the 
name.  You  did  not  care  for  his  past  position,  you  did  not  care  for 
his  anteceilenls.  You  careil  to  know  whether  when  the  trial  came  he 
would  "slay  put".    That  is  wliat  you  wanted  to  know. 

And  it  is  the  same  lesson  wc  have  to  learn  in  civil  life.  Wc  shall 
make  our  government  a  success  if  we  shall  measure  each  man  by  the 
iUndard  of  his  worth  as  a  man.  neither  looking  down  upon  him  be- 
cause of  the  accidents  of  his  position,  but  valuing  him  accordingly  as 
he  shows  the  <tualitiet  which  entitle  htm  to  our  respect.  That  is  the 
itandard  which  wc  must  set  up  and  up  to  which  we  must  live  if  wc 
are  to  make  our  Republic,  as  we  shall  and  will  make  it,  all  that  the 
lathers  deemed  it  sliould  be;  all  tltai  men  like  you  men  of  the  Civil 
War  by  your  deeds  showed  your  faith  that  would  be,  and  if  wc  adopt 
any  other  standard  the  root  of  rightcousne!.s  is  not  in  us.  I.et  us 
remember,  then,  that  we  need  good  laws,  that  wc  need  wise  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  that  we  need  not  only  each  to  work  for  himself, 
but  each  to  work  for  att,  that  we  need  to  join  in  association*  with  our 
fellows  for  the  common  good,  but  let  us  all  never  forget  th^t  the  funda- 
mental truth  in  American  citizenship  is  that  each  man  is  entitled  in 
the  last  resort  to  be  judged  solely  on  his  worth  as  a  man. 


AT  WESTFIELD.  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  2.  igw. 

This  is  the  town  with  the  second  oldest  normal  school  in  the  conntt^, 
and  the  president  of  the  alumni  association  of  that  school  is  with  mc 
htre,  my  secretary,  Mr.  Cortelyou.  I  do  not  speak  of  him.  of  his 
services  and  his  ability  merely  because  I  should  speak  of  tliem.  I 
ihould  speak  of  than  truthfully,  and  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  him 
to  have  me  use  the  language  practically  of  flattery  which  I  should  have 
to  use. 

Now  our  Republic  has  as  one  of  its  corner-stones  the  education  of 
the  citizen.     Educaticm  is  not  all.*    The  educated  scamp  is  a  scamp 

'PtMirital  Ro«M*tl(  oncv  (old  ma  thM  tduolion  w*i  tike  laying  a  Mbcr  on  ■  ciiiidaUBC: 
t  nt  d(se  10  K><"  ■  "■*"  "■  t^tK' — A.  II,  L. 
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still  and  all  Uie  more  dangerous  to  the  community,  but,  admitting;  that, 
it  is  always  true  that  while  education  is  not  alt,  without  it  we  would  not 
amount  to  much.  We  must  have  a  high  degree  of  education  in  the 
average  citizen  or  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve  aright  the 
problems  presented  to  us.  It  is  no  small  honor,  no  small  distinction 
for  a  town  to  have  within  its  borders  the  second  oldest  of  the  institutions 
which  have  accotnplished  such  a  marvelous  work  in  giving  higher 
scholastic  training  to  those  best  fitted  to  receive  it.  Our  public  school 
system  is  broad  at  the  1>ase.  but  goes  upward  so  that  those  who  wish 
are  able  to  get  the  highest  type  of  education.  Our  public  school 
system — it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  it — stands  at  the  foundation  of  good 
citizenship — it  is  one  of  the  component  parts.  There  is  no  one  stone 
that  make«  up  all  the  foundattim.  Education  in  the  schiwls  is  one  thing. 
but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  education  at  home.  Let  no  father  and 
mother  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  notion  that  they  can  shirk  their 
duties,  and  think  that  those  duties  wiH  be  performed  by  (he  school 
teacher,  no  matter  how  good  that  teacher  is.  All  of  you  know  an 
occasional  father  or  mother  who  does  ju&t  that  thing.  We  have  to 
have  the  education ;  we  must  have  the  home  bringing  up ;  we  must  have 
the  trained  mind ;  and  then  we  must  have,  in  addition,  training  for  what 
is  more  ihan  mind — training  for  character. 

This  is  fundamentally  what  counts  in  the  life  of  the  citizen  and  the 
life  of  the  state.  To  get  the  best  results  we  must  have  a  high  degree 
of  education,  but  the  highest  degree  of  education,  if  unaccompanied  by 
the  development  in  a  man's  moral  side,  whicli  produces  character,  will 
avail  but  little. 

tTb*  SprlDS&eld  Uuljr  BcpuUlein.  SptlatSeld,  Mu*..  Stpt  1,  IMt.] 


AT  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  2.  igoa. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  m^r  fellow  Americans: 

I  tliank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  greeting,  and  I  know  you  will 
not  grudge  my  saying  that  of  all  those  present  I  feel  peculiarly  pleased 
to  meet  here  my  comrades,  the  men  of  your  Mas^sachuselts  regiment 
behind  and  be»ide  whom  I  served  at  Santiago.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  men  who  went  to  Cuba  were  your  brothers,  sons,  kindred, 
nctf^bors.  The  men  who  served  in  the  Philippines  in  the  uniform  of 
the  American  army  have  been  again  your  brothers,  sons  and  neighbors. 
Last  night  I  spent  at  Nortliiicld.  Two  centuries  and  over  ago  Morth- 
field  was  the  frontier,  and  we  have  Massachusetts  now  because  we 
were  not  afraid  to  expand  then,  and  we  arc  not  afraid  to  expand  now- 

Oiir  destiny  unexpectedly  took  us  to  the  Philippines.    I  don't  sup — 
pose  any  of  us,  when  you  and  I.  my  comrades,  went  down  to  Cub*.^. 
thought  much  of  the   Philippines,    or    knew    much    about    thetr^  — 
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I  did  aot  We  got  there.  Wc  found  that  vc  had  a  job  to  do,  and 
we  did  it.  And  did  it  well?  Vcs.  That's  good  and  miicli  more;  we 
have  no  apologies  to  make  for  it. 

Our  soldiers,  in  the  Pliilijjpines  have  been  attacked  because  occasion- 
ally one  of  them  did  something  wrong.  Wlicrever  it  has  been  possible 
to  find  them  out  the  offenders  have  been  punished.  And  I  ask 
yoo,  when  tlicy  blame  oveniuich  L'nclc  Sam's  men  in  blue  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  against  a  treachcroiw  foe  in  the  heartbroken 
work  of  jungle  warfare,  if  our  critics  remembered,  in  speaking  of 
the  occasional  shortcomings  of  the  men  who  did  wrong  undi-r  the 
stress  of  such  terrible  temptation,  that  wc  are  not  altogettH-r  immaculate 
at  )iom«.  I  would  be  gorry  to  have  any  one  of  our  cities,  even  the  best, 
even  Springfield,  judged  by  the  record  of  its  police  courts.  If  you 
paid  attention  purely  to  that  you  could  make  it  a  pretty  bad  showing 
for  any  city  in  the  land.  , 

Occasionally  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  did  wrong,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  men  who  for  three  years  in  those  islands  have  followed  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  have  added  a  new  page  to  the  honor  roll  of  the 
nation.  I  think,  however,  that  troops  of  ours  never  warred  under 
greater  difficulliec  than  those  in  the  Philippines.  Troops  of  ours  have 
warred  against  more  dangerous  foes,  htit  never  in  a  clinialc  under 
coodilicns  which  called  for  such  resolute  perseverance  011  the  part  of 
the  men.  In  tlie  steaming  heat  of  tlie  tropic  jungles,  ttarving,  foot* 
sore,  so  wear)'  that  they  dropped  to  sleep  in  the  mud  wherever  they 
happened  to  fall  down ;  at  every  step  fearing  ambush  from  a  foe  who 
was  felt  before  he  was  seen,  and  among  a  population  that  greeted 
with  friendliness  the  oncoming  troops  and  seized  the  stragglers  and 
put  them  to  death  by  treachery :  those  men  had,  indeed,  a  heavy  burden 
to  bear,  and  I  think  that  the  men  who  sat  at  home  could  have  afforded 
to  have  been  more  lenient  in  bearing  judgment  against  them. 


k 


AT  FITCHBURC.  MASS.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  190a. 

itr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens: 

There  arc  two  or  three  things  that  I  should  ttke  to  say  to  ^is  atuii- 
cnce,  but  before  b^iiining  what  I  have  to  say  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  day,  I  wish  to  thajik  for  their  greeting,  not  only  all  of  you,  my 
felk>w-dlizen9  here,  but  particularly  the  men  of  the  great  war,  and 
stcond  only  to  them  my  comrades  of  a  lesser  war,  where,  I  hope,  we 
showed  that  we  were  anxious  to  do  our  duty,  as  you  had  done  yours, 
only  the  need  did  not  come  to  us. 

We  have  great  problems  before  us  as  a  nation.  I  will  not  lr>-  to 
iliicuss  them  at  length  with  you  today,  but  I  can  speak  a  word  as  to 
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the  manner  in  which  ihcy  must  be  m«  if  they  arc  to  be  met  socccssfully. 
All  ^eat  works,  though  th«y  differ  in  the  method  of  doing  them,  imut 
be  solved  by  substantially  the  same  qualities.  You  who  upheld  the  anru 
of  Lincoln,  who  followed  the  sword  of  Grant,  were  able  to  do  your  dttty 
not  because  you  found  lome  patent  device  for  doing  it,  but  by  going 
down  to  the  bedrock. principles  which  had  made  good  soldiers  since 
the  world  began. 

There  was  no  method  possible  to  devise  which  would  have 
you  from  ttcart-bre.iking  fatigfue  on  the  marches,  from  hardshipt 
night,  from  danger  in  battle.  The  only  way  to  overcome  those  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  was  by  drawing  on  cvcrj-  ounce  of  hardihood,  of 
courage,  of  loyalty,  and  of  iron  resolution.  That  is  bow  you  had  to 
win  out.  You  h.id  to  win  as  the  soldiers  of  Wa-thington  had  won 
before  you.  as  we  of  the  younger  generation  must  win  if  ever  the  call 
should  be  made  upon  us  to  face  a  serious  foe.  Arms  change,  tactks 
change,  but  the  s|ririt  that  makes  the  real  soldier  does  not  chai 
The  spirit  that  makes  for  victory  <loes  not  change. 

It  is  just  so  in  civic  life.  The  problems  change,  but  fundamental! 
the  qualities  needed  to  face  them  in  the  average  citizen  arc  the  same. 
Our  new  and  highly  complex  industrial  civilization  has  produced  a  new 
and  complicated  series  of  problems.  We  need  lo  face  (hose  problems 
and  not  to  nin  away  from  them.  We  need  to  exercise  all  our  ingenuity 
in  trj'ing  to  devise  some  effective  solution,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
that  solution  can  be  applied  is  the  old  way  of  bringing  honesty, 
courage,  and  common  sense  to  bear  upon  il.  One  feature  of  honesty 
and  common  sense  combined  is  never  lo  promise  what  you  do  not 
think  you  can  perform,  and  tlien  never  fail  to  perform  what  you  have 
promised.  And  that  applies  in  public  life  just  as  much  as  in  pri- 
vate life. 

If  some  of  those  who  have  seen  cause  for  wonder  in  what  I  have 
■aid  this  summer  on  the  subject  of  the  great  corporations,  which  are 
popularly,  although  witli  technical  inaccuracy,  known  as  trusts,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  my  messages  when  I  was  Governor,  what  I 
said  on  the  stump  two  years  ago,  and  what  I  put  into  my  first  message 
to  Congress.  I  think  they  would  have  been  less  astonished.  I  said 
nothing  on  the  stump  that  t  dt<l  not  think  I  could  make  good,  and  I 
shall  not  hesitate  now  to  Iak<f  the  position  which  I  then  advocated. 

I  am  even  more  anxious  that  you  who  hear  what  I  say  should  think 
of  it  than  that  you  should  applaud  it.  I  am  not  g^oing  to  try  to 
define  with  technical  accuracy  what  ouglit  to  be  meant  when  we  speak 
of  a  trust.  But  if  by  trust  we  mean  merely  a  big  corporation,  then 
I  ask  you  to  ponder  the  utter  folly  of  the*  man  who  cither  in  a  spirit 
of  imooor  or  in  a  spirit  of  folly  says,  "destroy  the  trusts,"  without 
giving  you  an  idea  of  what  he  means  really  to  do.    I  will  go  with 
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him  if  h«  says  destroy  the  evil  in  tli«  trusts,  gladly.  I  will  try  to 
find  out  that  evil.  I  will  seek  to  apply  remedies,  which  I  liavc  already 
ouilined  in  other  speeches;  but  if  his  policy,  from  wliaicvcr  molivc. 
whether  hatred,  fear,  panic  or  just  sheer  ignorance,  is  to  destroy  lh« 
trusts  in  a  way  that  will  destroy  all  our  property — no.  Those  men 
who  advocate  wild  and  foolish  remedies  which  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  perpetuate  the  evils  against 
which  they  nominally  war.  because,  if  we  arc  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  naked  issue  of  either  keeping  or  totally  destroying  a  prosperity  in 
which  the  majority  share,  but  in  whtcl)  some  share  improperly,  why, 
as  sensible  men,  we  must  decide  that  it  is  a  (^rcat  deal  better  that  some 
people  should  prosper  too  much  than  that  no  one  should  prosper 
enough.  So  that  the  man  who  advocates  destroying  the  trusts  by 
measures  which  would  paralyse  the  induMrics  of  the  country  is  at 
least  a  quack,  and  at  worst  an  enemy  to  the  Republic. 

In    1893  there  was  no  trouble  about   any)>ody   making  too  much 
money.    The  trusts  were  down,  but  the  trouble  was  that  we  were  all 
of  n£  down.     Nothing  but  Itarm  to  the  whole  body  politic  can  come 
from  ignorant  agitation,  carried  on  partially  against  real  evils,  par- 
tially against  imaginary  evils,  but  in  a  spirit  which  would  substitute 
tor  the  real  c\-ils  evils  ju.i|  as  real  and  infmitely  greater.    Those  men. 
it  they  should  succeed,  could  do  nothing  lo  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  great  problems  witli  which  we  arc  concerned.    I  f  they  could  destroy 
OTtain  of  the  evils  at  tlic  cost  of  overthrowing  the  wcll-heinR  of  the 
fluire  country,  it  would  mean  merely  that  there  would  come  a  reaction 
ta  which  they  and  their  remedies  would  be  hopelessly  discredited. 

S'ow.  it  does  not  do  anybody  any  good,  and  it  will  do  most  of  us 
ignat  deal  of  harm,  to  take  steps  which  will  cheek  any  proper  growth 
n  a  corporation.  We  wish  not  to  penalize  but  to  reward  a  great 
c^Uin  of  industry  or  the  men  banded  together  in  a  corporation  who 
Ian  the  business  forethought  and  energy  necessary-  to  build  up  a  great 
ifJostrial  enterprise.  Keep  that  in  mind.  .\  big  corporation  may  be 
Wng  excellent  work  for  the  whole  cntintTy,  and  you  want,  above  all 
'Ainss,  when  striving  to  get  a  plan  which  will  prevent  wrong-doing  by  a 
(<(poration  whtd)  desires  lo  do  wrong,  not  at  the  same  time  to  have 
h     tidieme  which  will  interfere  with  a  corporation  doing  well,  if  that 

■  nifotition  is  handling  itself  honestly  and  squarely.  What  I  am  saying 
I  ^ndtt  to  be  treated  as  simple,  elementary  truths,  lite  only  reason 
H  *  B  necessary  to  say  them  at  all  is  that  apparently  some  people  for- 
H     Ett  (hem. 

H        I  Mieve  nomethiog  can  be  done  by  national  legislation,     ^* 

■  W»  tbat  i  ask  you  to  note  my  words.     I  say  I  believe 
I       HBiypowet  losay  1  know.    When  I  talk  to  you  of  my  c 
M       i**!  I  can  tell  you  definitely  what  will  and  what  witi 


T3^^^^^^^^  Mcstagfs  and  iypeechet         ^^^^^^^^^^H 

Wlien  1  speak  of  the  actions  of  any  one  else  I  can  only  say  that  I 
believe  something  more  can  be  done  by  national  legislation.  I  believe 
it  will  be  done.  I  ihink  wc  can  get  laws  which  will  increase  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  corporations;  if  we  can  not. 
then  there  will  have  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
nation  conferring  additional  power  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  corporations.  To  get  that  will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and 
a  matter  of  lime. 

Let  me  interrupt  here  by  way  of  illuil  ration.  You  of  the  great  war 
recollect  that  about  six  weeks  after  Sumter  !iad  been  fired  on  there 
began  to  be  loud  clamor  in  the  North  among  people  who  were  not  at 
the  front  that  yoii  should  go  to  Richmond ;  and  there  wore  any  number 
of  people  who  told  you  how  to  go  there.  Then  came  Bull  Run.  and 
a  lot  of  tho.ie  same  people  who  a  fortnight  before  liad  been  yelling 
"On  to  Richmond  at  once,"  turned  around  and  said  the  war  was  over. 
All  the  hysteric  brotherhood  said  so.  Out  you  didn't  think  so.  The 
war  was  not  over.  It  was  not  over  for  three  years  and  nine  months, 
and  then  it  was  over  the  other  way.  And  you  got  it  over  by  iietting 
your  faces  steadily  toward  the  goal,  by  not  relying  upon  anything  im- 
possible, but  by  each  doing  evcrj-thing  possible  that  came  in  his  line 
to  do,  by  each  man  doing  his  duty.  You  di<l  not  win  by  any  patent 
device;  you  won  by  the  generalship  of  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Thomas 
and  Sheridan,  and,  above  all,  by  the  soldiership  of  the  men  who  carried 
the  muskets  and  the  sabres.  It  did  not  come  as  soon  as  you  wanted, 
and  the  men  who  said  it  would  come  at  once  did  not  help  you  much 
cither. 

In  dealing  with  any  great  problem  in  dvil  life,  be  it  the  trusts  or 
anything  else,  you  are  goii^  to  get  along  in  just  about  the  same  fashion. 
There  is  not  any  patent  remedy  for  all  the  ills.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  make  up  our  minils  definitely  that  we  intend  to  find  some  method 
by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  tell,  in  the  first  place,  what  arc  the  real 
evils  and  what  of  the  alleged  evils  arc  imaginar>';  in  the  next  plice, 
what  of  those  real  evils  it  is  possible  to  cure  by  legislation;  and  then 
to  cure  them  by  legislation  and  by  an  honest  administration  of  the 
laws  after  they  have  been  enacted.  That  statement  of  ihc  problem  will 
never  he  attractive  to  the  man  who  thinks  that  somehow,  by  turning 
your  hand,  you  are  going  to  got  a  complete  solution  at  once. 

Grant's  plan  of  fighting  it  out  on  that  line,  if  it  took  all  summer, 
was  not  attractive  to  the  men  who  wanted  it  done  in  a  week.  Rut  it 
was  the  only  plan  that  won.  The  only  way  we  can  ever  work  out  even 
an  approximately  satisfactory  solution  of  these  great  industrial  prob- 
lems, of  which  this  so-called  problem  of  the  trusts  is  but  one,  is  by 
approaching  them  in  a  spirit  which  shall  combine  equally  sanity  and 
self-restraint  on  the  one  hand  and  resolute  purpose  on  the  other. 
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It  is  not  given  to  m«  or  to  any  one  else  to  promise 
It  is  not  given  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  to  promise  you  eveii  an 
approximately  perfect  solution  in  a  Hhorl  time.  But  I  think  that  we 
can  work  out  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  present  conditions, 
ud  the  step«  taken  must,  I  am  sure,  be  along  these  lines — along  the 
lines,  in  the  first  place,  of  getting  power  somewhere  so  that  wf  shall 
be  able  to  say.  tlie  nation  has  power,  let  it  use  that  power — and  not 
as  it  is  at  present,  where  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  say  exactly  where 
the  power  is. 

We  must  get  power  first,  then  use  that  power  fearlessly,  but  with 
moderation.  Let  me  say  that  again — with  moderation,  with  sanity, 
vrith  self-restraint.  The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  altogether 
100  delicate  and  too  complicated  for  us  to  sanction  for  one  moment  any 
intermeddling  with  it  in  a  spirit  ni  ignorance,  above  all  in  a  :ipirit  of 
rancor.  Something  can  be  done,  something  is  being  done  now.  Much 
more  can  be  done  if  our  people  rirsulutfly  but  tcmiK-ratcly  will  that 
it  shall  be  done.  Elut  the  certain  way  of  bringing  grcai  harm  upon 
ourselves,  without  in  any  way  furthering  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Iwt,  on  the  conlrar>-,  deferring  indefinitely  its  proper  solution,  would 
be  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  of  violence,  of  rancor,  in  a  spirit 
which  wouhl  make  us  tear  down  the  temple  of  industry  in  which  we 
lire  because  we  'are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  tlie  details  of  its  man- 
agement. 

I  want  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  said,  because  it  represents  all 
of  the  sinccrit)'  and  earnestness  that  I  liavc.  and  I  say  to  you  here. 
I  from  this  platform,  nothing  that  I  have  not  already  stated  in  effect, 

I  and  nothing  I  wmild  not  say  at  a  private  table  with  any  of  the  biggest 

^^      corporatiCHi  managers  in  the  land. 

L   <^" 

^K      cial 

W     pot 


AT  DALTON,  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  3.  iw». 


Governor  Crane,  and  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  dtisens: 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  town  like  this  we  not  only  have  but  ought 
to  have  a  better  standard  of  ciiixenship  and  a  more  thorough  appre* 
ciation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  citizen  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  government  than  in  almost  any  other  community.  Here 
is  s  town  where  you  have  both  farming  and  manufacturing,  where  you 
hive  on  a  small  scale  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — the  capitalist  and  w.ige-eariier,  the 
farmer  and  the  hired  man,  merchant,  men  of  the  professions,  you  have 
them  all ;  you  .we  the  forces  that  have  built  up  tlie  nation  and  that  arc 
*t  work  in  (he  nation,  in  play  round  about  you  in  the  farms,  in  the 
ketones,  in  the  bouses,  right  among  your  neighbors  and  friends.    Wlicn 
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men  live  in  a  big  city  they  lo»e  touch  with  one  another ;  they  tend  to 
lose  intimate  touch  with  the  government,  and  they  get  to  speak  of  the 
Slate,  of  the  government,  as  something  entirely  apart  from  them. 
Now.  the  government  is  us,  here,  you  and  mc,  and  that  ought  to  make 
u.t  understand  on  the  one  hand  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  government,  and  on  the  other  hand  what  it  is  foolish  to  ex]>eci 
from  the  government.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  it  that  it  will 
secure  us  against  injustice:  that  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible  it  will 
secure  for  each  man  a  fair  chance;  that  it  will  do  justice  as  between 
man  and  man,  and  that  it  will  not  respect  persons;  that  in  that  division 
of  ihe  government  dealing  with  justice  each  man  shall  stand  abso- 
lutely on  his  mcriu,  not  being  discriminated  for,or  against  because  of 
his  wealth  or  his  poverty,  because  of  anything  but  his  own  conduct." 
The  government  can  take  hold  of  certain  functions  which  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  More  than  this  the  goverrmienl 
can  not  do  or  else  docs  at  the  risk  of  doing  it  badly.  The  government 
can  not  supply  the  lack  in  any  man  of  the  qualities  which  must  determine 
in  the  last  resort  the  man's  success  or  failure.  Instead  of  "govern- 
ment" say  "the  town."  Now  what  can  the  loxvn  do  for  you  ?  A  good 
deal ;  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  you  can  do  for  it,  not  nearly  as  much 
as  you  must  do  for  yourself.  The  government  can  not  make  a  man 
a  success  in  life.  If  we  would  remember  that  and  remember  that  when 
we  use  the  large  terms  of  the  government  and  nation,  wc  only  mean 
the  town  on  a  large  scale,  there  would  he  much  less  danger  in  our 
thinking  that  perhaps  by  some  queer  patent  device  or  some  scheme, 
Ihe  state,  the  government,  the  town,  can  supply  the  lack  of  indi^J 
vidua!  thrift.  energ>',  enterprise,  resolution.  It  can  not  supply  sucH^ 
lack.  Something  can  be  done  by  government,  that  is,  by  all  of  us 
acting  together  to  protect  tlie  rights  of  all,  to  accomplish  ceruin  thing* 
for  ail.  Something  can  be  accomplished  by  helping  one  another.  He 
is  a  poor  creature  who  docs  not  give  help  generously  when  the  chance 
comes.  But  finally  in  the  last  resort  the  man  who  wins  now  will  be 
the  man  of  the  tvpe  who  has  won  always,  the  man  who  can  win  for 
himself.  Do  not  make  the  misLike  of  thinking  th.at  it  is  possible  ever  to 
call  in  any  outside  force  to  take  the  place  of  the  man's  own  individual 
initialive.  the  man's  individual  capacity  to  do  work  worth  doing. 


AT  WHEELING.  W.  VA.,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1901. 

My  friends  and  feUotv  ciliaeiis: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  here  to  your  cit>',  I  wish  to  thank  the  Mayor, 
and,  through  the  Mayor,  all  of  your  citizens,  for  the  way  in  which,  upon 
your  behalf,  he  has  greeted  me;  and  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  a  special 

*PiniitM  KoowvdI.  likt  Rufkin,  bcllsim  aM  oaly  ia  Paii  Play.  b«  Fkll  W«rk.— A.  IL  t. 
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|}leaKure  to  be  introduced  by  my  friend.  Senator  Scott.  I  have  known 
the  Senator  for  some  lime,  and  I  like  him,  because  when  he  gives  you 
his  word  you  doti't  have  to  think  about  it  again. 

I  am  pUd  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  few  words  here  in  this 
great  industrial  center  in  one  of  those  regions  which  have  felt  to  s 
notable  degn-c  the  cfTccls  of  the  period  of  prosperity  throiiph  which 
ire  are  now  i>assitig.  Probably  never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
country  been  more  prosperous  than  it  is  at  this  moment;  and  it  is  a 
prosperity  which  has  come  alike  to  the  lillcrs  of  the  soil  and  to  those 
connected  with  our  great  industrial  enterprises. 

Every  periotl  has  its  own  troubles  and  difficulties.  A  period  of 
adversity,  of  course,  trouble*  us  all;  btit  there  are  troubles  in  connec- 
tion witli  a  period  of  prosperity  also.  When  all  things  flourish  it  means 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  for  things  that  wc  don't  like  to  flourish 
also,  just  exactly  as  things  that  wc  do  like.  A  period  of  great  national 
material  well-being  is  inevitably  one  in  which  men's  minds  arc  turned 
10  ihe  way  in  which  those  flouriah  who  arc  inlcresled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gigantic  capitalistic  corporations,  whose  growth  has  been 
so  noted  a  feature  of  the  last  half  century — the  corporations  which  we 
have  grown  to  speak  of  rather  looMly  as  trusts — accepting  ihe  word 
is  its  usual  and  common  significance  as  a  big  corporation  usually 
doing  business  in  sc^'cral  States  at  least,  besides  the  State  in  which  it 
Is  incorporated,  and  often,  though  not  always,  with  some  element  of 
monopoly  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  the  trusts — per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  group  of  problems  which 
Come  into  our  minds  when  we  think  of  the  trusts— wc  have  two  classes 
of  our  felkjw-eitiiens  whom  wc  have  to  convert  or  over  ride.  One  i« 
composed  of  those  men  who  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  any  action 
necessary  at  all.  The  other  is  composed  of  those  men  who  advocate 
M«ne  action  so  extreme,  so  fi)olish.  lliat  it  would  either  be  entirely  non- 
effective, or.  if  effective,  would  be  so  only  by  destroying  cvcrj-thing, 
p)oA  and  bad,  connected  with  our  industrial  development. 

In  ever)'  governmental  process  the  aim  that  a  people  capable  of  self- 
government  should  steadfastly  keep  in  mind  is  to  proceeil  by  evolii- 
don  rather  than  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  every  people  fit  for  self- 
pjvcmmenl  must  beware  of  that  fossilization  of  mind  which  refuses 
to  allow  of  any  change  as  conditions  change.  Now,  in  dealing  with 
the  whole  problem  of  the  change  in  our  great  industrial  civtiixation — 
in  dealing  with  the  tendencies  which  have  been  accentuated  in  so 
extraordinary  a  degree  by  steam  and  electricity,  and  by  the  tre- 
mendous upbuilding  of  industrial  centers  which  steam  and  electricity 
lave  been  the  main  factors  in  bringing  about — I  think  we  mu*t  set 
before  ourselves  the  desire  not  to  accept  less  than  the  possible,  and  at 
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th«  »amF  time  act  to  bring  ourselves  to  a  complete  staDdstill  by  attempt^ 
ing  the  impossible.    Tt  is  a  good  deal  as  it  is  in  taking  care,  throi^h 
tbc  engineers,  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River.     No  one  can  dam  the 
Mississippi.    If  tlie  nation  started  to  dam  it,  the  aation  would  waste, 
its  time.     It  would  not  hurt  the  Mississippi,  but  it  would  not  only 
throw  away  its  own  means,  but  would  incidentally  damaRc  the  popu'^ 
lation  along  the  banks.     You  can't  dam  liic  currcni.     Vou  can  buil<l 
tcvccs  to  keep  the  current  within  bounds  and  to  shape  its  direction 
I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  can  do  in  connection  with  these  gre 
corporations  known   as  trusts.     Wg   can   not   reverse   tlie   industria 
tendency  of  the  age.    If  you  succeed  in  doing  it,  then  all  cities  like] 
W'heeling  wilt  have  to  go  out  of  business.    Remember  tliat.    You  can 
not  put  a  stop  to  or  reverse  ffie  industrial  tendencies  of  the  age.  but 
you  can  control  and  regulate  them  and  see  tliat  they  do  no  harm.      ■ 

A  flood  comes  down  the  Mississippi — you  can't  stop  it.  If  you 
tried  to  build  a  dam  across  it,  it  would  not  hurt  the  flood,  and  it  would 
not  benefit  yoa.  You  can  guide  it  l>etwecn  levees  so  as  to  prevent  it^B 
doing  injury,  and  so  as  to  ensure  its  doing  good.  Another  thing :  you 
don't  build  those  levees  in  a  day  or  in  a  month,  A  man  who  told  you 
that  he  had  a  patent  device  by  whidi  in  sixty  days  he  would  solvdfl 
the  whole  question  of  the  floods  along  the  lower  Mississippi  would 
not  be  a  wise  man  ;  but  he  would  be  a  perfect  miracle  of  wisdom  com- 
jared  to  the  man  who  tells  you  that  by  any  one  patent  remedy  he  can] 
bring  the  millennium  in  our  industrial  and  social  affairs. 

We  can  do  something:  I  believe  uc  can  do  a  good  deal,  but  oui 
accompli^ing  what  I  expect  to  sec  accomplished  is  conditioned  upoi 
our  setting  to  work  in  a  spirit  as  far  removal  a.*  possible  from  hysteria — 
a  spirit  of  sober,  steadfast,  kindly — 1  want  to  emphasize  tliat — kindly 
determination  not  to  submit  to  wrong  ourselves  and  not  to  wrong 
others,  not  to  interfere  with  the  grrat  business  development  of  the 
country,  .ind  at  the  same  time  so  to  shajK  our  legislation  and  atlmin* : 
istration  as  to  minimti^,  if  wc  can  not  eradicate,  the  unpleasant  and^ 
vicious  features  conne<'ted  with  that  industrial  development.  I  have 
said  that  there  can  be  no  patent  remedy.  There  is  not  any  one  thing 
which  can  be  done  to  remove  all  of  the  existing  evils.  Tliere  are  a 
good  many  things  which,  if  we  do  them  all,  will,  I  believe,  make 
very  appreciable  betterment  in  the  existing  conditions.  To  do  that 
not  to  make  a  promise  that  wilt  evoke  wild  enthusiasm,  but  a  promis 
that  can  be  kept ;  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  much  more  comfortable 
only  to  make  promises  that  can  be  kept  than  to  make  promises  whidi 
arc  sure  of  an  immense  reception  when  made,  but  which  entail  intoler- 
able humiliation  when  it  it  attempted  to  carry  them  out  ^| 

1   am   ■sufficiently   fortunate   to  be  advocating  now.   as   President.^^ 
cisely  the  remedies  tliat  I  advocated  two  years  ago — advocating 
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tbem  not  in  any  partisan  spirit,  because,  geotlemen,  this  problem  ts  one 
vfhkh  affects  the  life  of  lite  nation  as  a  whole — but  advocating  them 
(■imply  as  the  American  citizen  who,  for  the  time  bcinfj.  stands  as  the 
Chief  Executive  and,  therefore,  the  special  representative  of  his  fellow- 
American  citizens  of  all  parties. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  there  had  been  no  development  of 
industry  such  as  lo  make  it  a  matter  of  the  least  importance  whether 
tiK  nation  or  tlie  State  had  charge  of  the  great  corporations  or  super- 
vised the  great  business  and  industrial  organizations.  A  century  and 
a  quarter  ago,  here  at  Wheeling,  commerce  was  carried  on  by  pack 
train,  by  wagon  train,  by  boat.  Tliat  was  the  way  it  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world — oars  and  sails,  wheeled  vehicles 
and  beasts  of  burden — lho*c  were  llie  me;ms  of  carrying  on  commerce 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  this  country  became  a 
nation. 

There  had  been  no  radical  change,  no  essential  change,  in  the  means 
if  carrying  on  commerce  from  llie  days  when  the  Phoenician  galleys 
|)lowed  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  four  or  five  thousand 
years,  perhaps  longer,  from  the  immemorial  past  when  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  stood  in  Mesopotamia,  when  Thebes  and  Memphis  were 
mighty  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile — from  that  lime  on  through  the 
mpremac)'  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  through  the  upbuilding  of  the  great 
trading  dtic«  like  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy ;  like  the  cities  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Ketherlands  in  Northern  Europe— on  through  the  period 
i>f  the  great  expansion  of  European  civilization  which  foilowcd  the 
iTi)"ages  of  Columbus  and  V'asco  da  G.ima.  down  to  the  time  when 
ihis  country  became  a  nation — the  means  of  commercial  intercourse 
rtmained  substantially  unchanged.  Those  means,  tht-refore,  limited 
narrowly  what  coukl  be  done  by  any  cor]>oration,  the  growth  that  could 
lake  place  in  any  community.  , 

Suddenly,  during  our  own  lifetime  as  a  nation — a  lifetime  trivial  in 
duration  compared  to  the  period  of  recorded  hi8tor>' — (here  came  a 
revolution  in  the  means  of  intercourse  which  made  a  change  in  com- 
laerce,  and  in  all  that  springs  from  connnerce,  in  industrial  develop- 
nient,  greater  than  all  tlic  changes  of  the  preceding  thousands  of  years. 
A  greater  change  in  the  means  of  commerce  of  mankind  has  taken 
place  since  Wheeling  was  founded,  since  the  first  settlers  built  their 
log  huts  in  the  great  forests  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  than  in  all 
Uie  previous  period  during  which  man  had  led  an  existence  that  can 
be  called  civilized. 

Through  the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  other  developments, 
steam  and  electricity  worked  a  complete  revolution.  This  has  meant, 
of  course,  that  entirely  new  problems  have  sprung  up.  You  have 
tight  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  a  very  much  larger  population 


itan  an*  lonflar  te^aa  m  aQ  die  LTnited  States  hctd  wbca  the  Con> 

the  cbange  tn  industrial 
:  GttssOv  tBBBBmzaUB.  Tbow  changeii  conditions 
dtmge  is  tbe  ggwsiuneiitsi  agcoctcs  oeccssary 
fnr  HuoT  leguuum  and  Biperanan- 

Sacb  agrT*r^—  ikce  bok  giowafad,  md.  coatd  oot  tuve  been  pro- 
vidoL'  IB  ■*!'*■-'*'  of  &  *""'"*gr  a€  [fi'^fftr ."  by  tbe  men  who  [oundcd 
Ab  Rijllbm'  bt  Aoie  <bt»s  «adk  Sole  amid  oke  czre  perfKtljr  wvll 
of  My  eoiVOcaCMan  «tthn  te  brit&  and  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  try 
a»  ff^'-f  tbar  opfanUbi^  Mow  diE  big  corpontions.  although 
the  <3«anti^  of  me  SIbc^  dmaUy  do  bostoess  in  other 
,  and  in-  X  ««ry  br^  in""fr*''  o£  caws  Ibe  wide  variety  of  State 
b«»  on  Ar  inljeci  of  earpoatiaBB  bis  bnnq^i  about  the  fact  that 
Ae  OKpaaaxn  m  nadc  in  oae  Sbtc.  boc  does  afaoost  all  its  work  in 
Mllwiy  wobrwot  ScaMK 

fc  !■•  proved  laaerl;  OBpaaaAfe  to  get  a^Fihing  like  onifonnity  of 
tfK  SiBies.  Some-  States  have  passed  taws  about 
I  wUck,  if  tftev  M^**  bees  ineffective,  woald  have  totally 
i  ai^  i'lyf**^"'  enrp»»»*B  work  being  done  within  their  Ittnils. 
CMmt  Stales  bsve  sodi  bx  bw3  tfaac  there  is  ou  effective  effort  made 
•»  eostrol  asy  of  the  abases. 

Aa  a  result  we  bve  a  system  of  dbrided  amtrol — where  the  oatioo 
has  sonietbing  to  say.  but  ii  b  a  Gttk  dMBmft  to  know  exactly  how 
aiocb.  and  where  tbe  diScrcnt  Stales  kssc  somethinB  to  say.  but  where 
there  ia  no  SBpreBie  power  that  cbb  gptifc  with  amhority.  It  is,  of 
eoone,  a  mere  mnsm  to  say  that  every  corporation,  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  brgcst.  is  the  cneacitre  of  the  Scale.  Where  tbe  corporation  is 
sbbO  tbov  is  very  Gtzle  need  ol  exenaaiBg  nsKh  stqiervision  over  ii.  but 
tbe  ftopendoas  corporatiaBs  of  tbe  present  day  certainly  should  be  under 
gownuDeyal  iup<»isiuu  and  regalatiaB.  The  first  effort  to  make 
is  to  give  totnefaody  the  power  to  excrciae  that  sapcrvisioo.  that  regii> 
latioB.  Wc  have  already  bws  oo  tbe  statnte  boolo.  Those  laws  will 
be  enforced,  and  are  being  enforced,  with  all  the  power  of  the  N'ational 
Govemmmt.  and  wholly  witboui  regard  to  persons.  But  tlie  power  is 
very  limited.  Now  I  want  yon  to  take  my  words  at  their  exact  value. 
I  think — I  can  not  say  I  am  sure,  because  it  has  often  happened  in 
the  post  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  with  a  given  purpose  in  view. 
and  when  that  law  hoa  been  judiciaUy  interpreted  it  has  proved  that 
the  purpose  was  not  achieved — but  I  think  that  by  legislation  addi- 
tional power  in  the  way  of  regulation  of  at  least  a  number  of  ihcM 
great  corporations  can  be  conferred.  But.  gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe 
Ihat  in  tbe  end  power  must  be  given  to  the  National  Government  to 
exercise  in  full  sui>cr\-ision  and  regulation  of  these  great  enlcrprise:^. 
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and.  if  nccc^eary,  a  Coostttutional  amcDdment  mu&t  be  resorted  to  [or 
ihis  purpose. 

Titai  U  not  new  doctrine  for  me.  That  is  the  doetriae  that  I  advo- 
ated  on  the  stump  two  years  ago.  Some  of  my  ultra-conservative 
friends  have  professed  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  my  advocating  it  now. 
I  would  explain  lo  those  gentlemen,  once  for  all,  that  they  err  when- 
ever they  think  that  1  advocate  on  the  slump  anything  thai  I  will  not 
try  to  put  into  effect  after  election.  Tlic  objection  is  made  that  working 
along  iheve  lines  will  lake  time.  So  it  will.  I.(^t  tnc  go  back  to  my 
itlustraliou  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  look  time  to  build  tlie  tevees, 
but  we  built  them.  And  if  we  haw  tlic  proper  intelligence,  the  proper 
resolution,  and  ihc  proper  sdf- restraint,  we  can  work  out  the  solution 
along  tlic  lines  that  1  have  indicated.  Thus,  the  first  thing  is  to  give 
the  Katioiial  Goverameal  the  power.  All  the  power  tliat  is  given.  I 
cm  assure  you,  wilt  be  used  in  a  spirit  as  free  as  possible  from  rancor 
of  any  kind,  but  with  the  firmest  determination  to  make  big  man  and 
little  man  alike  obey  the  law. 

What  we  need  firM  i»  power,  Having  gotten  the  i>ower,  remember 
the  work  won't  be  ended — it  will  be  only  fairly  bi^uru  .\nd  let  me  say 
again  and  again  and  again  that  you  will  not  get  the  millennium — tlie 
millennium  is  some  way  off  yet.    But  you  will  be  in  a  position  lo  make 

ng  strides  in  advance  iir  the  direction  of  securing  a  justcr,  fairer, 
er  management  of  many  of  tliese  corporations,  both  as  regards  the 
general  public  and  as  regards  their  relationship  among  themselves  and 
lo  the  investing  public.  When  we  have  the  power  I  mosl  earnestly 
hope,  and  should  most  earnestly  advocate,  that  it  be  ated  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  self-restraint. 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  find  out  the  facts.  For  that  purpos* 
I  am  absolutely  clear  that  we  need  publicity — ihal  we  need  il  not  as 
a  matter  of  favor  from  any  one  corporation,  but  as  a  matter  of  right, 
secured  tlirough  the  agents  of  the  Government,  from  all  the  corpora- 
tions concerned.  The  mere  fact  of  the  publicity  itself  will  tend  to 
stop  many  of  the  evils,  and  it  will  show  that  some  other  alleged  evils 
are  imaginary,  and  finally  in  making  evident  the  remaining  evils — 
those  thai  arc  not  imaginary  and  that  are  not  cured  by  the  simple 
light  of  day — it  will  give  us  an  iuietligent  appreciation  of  the  methods 
lo  take  in  getting  at  them.  We  should  have,  under  such  circum- 
stances, one  sovereign  to  whom  ihc  big  cor[>o  rat  ions  should  be 
responsible — a  sovereign  in  whose  courts  a  corporation  could  be  held 
accountable  for  any  failure  to  comply  with  tlie  laws  of  the  legislature 
of  that  sovereign.  I  do  not  think  you  can  accomplish  that  among  the 
forty-six  sovereigns  of  the  States.  I  think  tliat  it  will  have  to  be 
tlirough  the  National  Government, 
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AT  PITTSPIELD,  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  i.  igoa.  ^| 

Mr,  Mayor,  and  you,  my  friends  and  ftUow  cUisens:  ^M 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  I  thank  you  for  your  getting,] 
and  I  thank  you  (lersonally.  Mr.  Mayor,  for  the  kindly  and  graciouij 
words  til  which  you  have  phrased  that  greeting,  and  while  thanking 
)'ou  again  for  the  way  yau  h.ivc  come  out  to  meet  me  I  know  you  will 
not  grudge  my  saying  that  I  am  particularly  touched  and  pleased  at 
having  as  a  guard  of  honor  the  veterans  of  the  great  war.  It  was  not 
given  to  us  lo  prove  our  material  in  the  great  struggle ;  all  we  could 
do  was  10  show  that  wc  had  the  desire  in  us  to  follow  in  your  footstep* 
when  the  day  arose,  and  1  have  been  particularly  |)lease<i  with  one 
incident  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  veterans  today.  It  was 
a  pleasure  10  shake  hands  with  Father  Boyte,  carrying  the  button  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  with  Chaplain  Walklcy,  just  returned  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  to  see  my  old  friend,  ihi-  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  marching  in  the 
ranks  with  you.  And  I  was  glad  to  see  them,  not  only  for  the  feeling 
of  personal  friendship,  but  because  it  is  a  good  thing  to  show  that  the 
church,  that  religion — all  that  wc  may  mean  when  vvc  speak  of  these 
terms — that  they  are  included  in  the  service  rendered  by  you  and  thus, 
like  you,  my  comrades,  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war,  whose 
example  we  followed,  not  ouly  give  us  lesions  in  soldiership,  lessons 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  great  crisis,  but  they  give  us  lessons  in  souihI  I 
ci  I  it  en  ship. 

Here  in  this  community,  built  up  by  the  industry  and  the  businessl 
capacity  of  your  people,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  need  of  the  qualiticsj 
which  make  our  material  prosperity.    We  want  to  remember  that.    We 
want  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  material  well-being  must  stand 
as  a  foundation  of  tlie  mere  well-being,  but  we  must  remember  also  I 
that  the  foundation  is  not  tlie  building,  that  the  foundation  by  itself] 
counts  only  with  reference  to  the  structure  raised  upon  it.     When 
'61  mighty  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  you  to  war,  it  was  a  necessaiyj 
thing  that  this  country  »houtd  have  all  that  material  prosperity,  that] 
it  should  have  spread  over  forest,  prairie  and  plain,  that  there  should 
in  it  the  mills  and  the  railroads  and  the  factories,  that  there  should  I 
be  wcaltJi  and  what  wealth  could  command  at  the  country's  call,  but 
the  important  thing  is  not  the  wealth,  not  the  material  well-being,  but 
the  men  of  the  country.     You  it  was  who  counted  and  who  did  the 
deed ;  you  did  it  because  you  felt  in  your  hearts,  deep  in  your  hearts,! 
that  there  was  something  for  you  more  important  than  any  materia 
well-being.    You  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  case  for  scanty  pay.  you  I 
showed  yourselves  willing  to  lay  down  your  lives  because  in  your  souls] 
was  the  spirit  that  the  men  of  the  great  war  showed  in  the  time  of  | 
war.  and  now  wc  must  show  it  in  the  time  of  peace.    The  qualities  that! 
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make  good  citizenship  in  their  <5«cntials  are  very  much  the  qualities 
that  make  good  soldiership,  There  arc  cxcepiionsL,  of  course,  but  as  a 
rale  the  inan  who  is  a  good  soldier  is  a  good  citizen,  because  you  Deed 
him  in  every  part  of  life,  you  need  the  qualities  of  courage,  of  loyally, 
of  capacity  for  companionship,  of  the  spirit  of  honest  dealing  as  between 
man  and  man:  ihne  arc  the  qualities  which  the  best  soldier  must 
mevitably  haw,  ami,  gentlemen,  here  arc  two  lessons  especially  taught 
by  the  men  who  triumphed  in  the  long  contest  from  1861  to  1865 — the 
laws  of  importance  of  the  individual  qualities  and  the  taws  of  brother- 
hood. Tltc  gun  was  important,  bi:t  it  was  the  man  btrhiiid  the  gim  that 
counted.  You  were  drilled  in  different  tactics  from  those  under  which 
the  men  wore  the  blue  and  buff  in  the  Continental  Anny  of 
Washington,  your  weapons  were  different  from  theirs,  but  the  spirit 
which  drove  you  on  was  the  aant,  and  so  with  our  younger  genera- 
tions, we,  who  if  called  to  war,  must  fight  in  oi>cn  order,  not  elbow 
touch,  but  in  the  open,  with  smokeless  powder,  high-caliber  rifles,  with 
weapons  of  great  force  as  compared  to  those  of  our  forefathers,  but 
even  then  wc  should  make  a  poor  fight  of  it  if  we  did  not  have  the  same 
ipirit  back  of  us,  the  same  spirit  in  it,  Tlie  (|ualities  which  make  a 
good  soldier  now,  that  made  them  in  '6t.  that  made  them  in  '76,  arc 
fundamentally  the  same. 

You  have  got  to  have  the  man,  a  man  who  is  able  to  take  a  man's 
part  in  the  world,  and  so  now  in  civil  life  wc  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  complex  citizenship,  a  much  more  complex  life  than  the  life  our  fore- 
fathers led.  Tliere  is  need  for  new  laws  here  and  there.  In  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  need  for  a  certain  shifting  of  the  part  that  tlic  State 
ran  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  last  resort  the 
qualities  that  a  man,  a  good  citizen.  po»»essed  in  the  days  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  imder  the  leadership  of  George  Washington ; 
in  the  days  when  the  Constitution  and  the  country  were  preserved 
under  the  laws  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  these  arc  the  t^tialitics  you  need 
to  make  3  good  citizen  now. 

There  is  no  patent  device  that  will  take  the  place  of  ihcm  now.  No 
hw,  no  scheme,  will  avail  the  country  if  there  is  not  the  high  average 
of  citizenship  behind  the  law.  Just  so  it  is  in  war.  We  need  good 
weapons.  It  always  irritates  me  to  see  any  member  of  a  National  Guard 
vmeil  with  a  black  powder  musket,  T  want  to  see  all  of  our  people 
with  the  best  modem  weapons,  because  it  is  an  outrage  for  a  great  and 
rich  country  like  ours  not  to  provide  the  American  who  wears  Uncle 
Sam's  uniform,  whether  in  the  regular  army,  the  volunteer,  the  National 
Guards — it  is  an  outrage  not  to  give  him  a  weapon  as  good  as  that 
tarried  by  any  %hting  man  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  see  the  best  weapon  given,  but  the  best  weapon  by  itself 
is  Dot  anything  like  enough,    [f  the  man  who  carries  the  best  weapon 
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is  no  good,  he  will  be  beaten  by  a  good  man  with  a  club.  You  waoi 
a  good  weapon,  but  you  need  a  good  man  lo  carry  the  weapon. 
That  is  the  last  resort.  Just  so  wc  need  good  laws  and  a  good  Con- 
stitution, but  in  the  final  resort  what  wc  need  most  is  good  citizenship. 
By  a  good  citizen.  I  mean  the  man  who  understands  both  his  rights 
and  his  duties.  Tlie  man  who  only  talk*  of  his  rights  and  not  of  hi» 
duties  is  not  a  good  citizen.  If  he  does  not  understand  that  duty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  right,  and  if  he  docs  not  understand  that  each 
of  us  must  help  each  other ;  must  show  the  brotherhood,  must  always 
tf)'  to  help  a  brother  who  stumbles,  yet.  that  under  no  circumstances 
must  be  forget  that  in  the  last  analysis  each  man  shall  be  saved  by  his 
own  character  and  bis  own  capacity,  and  above  all,  by  the  three  in- 
dispensable qualities :  th«  quality  of  honesty,  the  quality  of  courage,  and 
the  quality  of  common  sense. 


[Tbf  SprlnjIUId  Dnitr  Rcpoblkkn.   Sprtoifield,  Mim.,   Sepl.  I.   IMl.l 
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TO  THE   BROTHERHOOD  OF   LOCOMOTIVE    FIREMEN.    CHATTA- 
NOOCA.  TENN..  SEPTEMBER  8.  190a. 

Mr.   Grand  Master,   CtHfernor  McMillan,  Mr.   Mayor,  my  brothers, 

my  felloiv  cittscns: 

I  am  glad  lo  be  here  today.  I  am  glad  to  come  as  the  gue^t  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Let  me  join  with  you.  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  thi.s  counlr\',  in  extending  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  fellonvt 
from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  fact  that  we  are  good  Americans  only 
makes  us  all  the  better  men,  all  the  more  desirous  of  seeing  good 
fortune  to  all  mankind.  I  needed  no  pressing  lo  accept  the  invitation 
tendered  through  you,  Mr.  Hannaban,  and  through  Mr.  Arnold  to 
cmne  to  this  meeting.  1  have  always  admired  greatly  the  railroad  men 
of  the  country',  and  1  do  not  sec  how  any  one  who  believes  in  what  1 
regard  as  the  fundamental  virtues  of  citizenship  can  fail  to  do  so.  I 
want  to  see  the  average  American  a  good  man.  an  honest  man.  and  a 
man  who  can  handle  himself,  and  does  handle  himself,  well  under 
difRcullie^.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  (icncral  Sherman,  I  dined  at  his 
house,  and  we  got  lo  talking  over  the  capacity  of  ditTcrent  types  of 
soldiers,  and  the  General  ha[>pened  to  say  that  if  ever  there  were  anotlier 
war,  and  he  were  to  have  a  command,  he  slioitid  endeavor  to  get  as 
many  railroad  men  as  pos^ble  under  him.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he 
said,  "Because  on  account  of  their  profession  they  have  developed 
certain  qualities  which  are  e*seni\i»]  in  a  soldier."  In  the  first  place, 
ibey  are  accustomed  to  taking  risks.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who 
are  naturally  brave,  but  who,  bcinp  entirely  unaccustomed  lo  risks,  are 
at  first  appalled  by  them.  Railroad  men  are  accustomed  to  enduring 
hardship;  they  are  accustomed  to  irregular  hours;  they  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  act  on  th«ir  own  responsibility,  on  their  own  initiative,  aii<l 
)"rt  ihey  arc  accustomed  to  obeying  orders  quickly.  There  is  not  any- 
thing more  soul- harrowing  (or  a  man  in  lime  of  war,  or  (or  a  man 
engaged  in  a  difficult  job  in  time  of  peace,  than  to  give  an  order  and 
have  the  genlleman  addressed  say  "Whai?"  The  railroad  man  has  to 
leam  that  when  an  order  is  issued  there  may  be  but  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  which  to  obey  it.  lie  has  to  Icam  that  orders  are  lo  be 
obeyed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  will  come  plenty  of  crises 
in  which  there  will  be  no  orders  to  lie  obeyed,  ami  he  will  have  to  act 
for  hitnself. 

Those  arc  all  qualities  that  go  to  the  very  essence  of  good  soldiership, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  General  Sherman  said.  In  raising  my 
own  regiment,  which  was  raised  mainly  in  llic  Southwest,  partly  in 
the  Territor>-  in  whidi  Mr.  Sai^ent  himself  served  as  a  soldier  al  one 
lime — in  Arizona — 1  got  a  number  of  railroad  men.  Of  course,  the 
lirst  requisite  was  that  a  man  should  know  how  to  shoot  and  how  to 
ride.  \Vc  were  raising  the  regiment  in  a  hurry,  and  we  did  not  have 
lime  to  leach  him  either.  He  had  lo  know  how  to  handle  a  horse  and 
how  to  handle  a  rifle,  to  start  with.  But  given  the  possession  of  those 
two  qualities.  I  found  that  there  was  no  group  of  our  citizens  from 
iriMtn  better  men  could  be  drawn  to  do  a  sdldicr's  work  in  a  tight  place 
ind  at  all  time«  than  the  railroad  men. 

But,  gcntleiTten.  the  period  of  war  is  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  life 
of  our  Republic,  and  1  earnestly  hope  and  believe  thai  it  will  be  an 
even  stnaller  part  in  the  futtire  Ihan  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Il  was 
the  work  that  you  have  done  in  time  of  peace  that  especially  attracted 
me  to  you.  that  made  mc  anxiou.<i  to  come  down  here  and  see  you, 
and  that  made  me  glad  to  speak  to  you,  not  for  wlial  I  can  tell  you, 
but  for  the  lesson  it  seems  to  me  can  be  gained  by  all  of  our  people 
From  what  you  have  done. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  we  face  conditions  vastly 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world  3  century  ago.  Our  complex  iiidu»lrial  civilization  under  which 
progress  lias  been  so  rapid,  and  in  which  the  changes  for  good  have 
been  so  great,  has  also  inevitably  seen  the  gfrowth  of  certain  tendencies 
that  are  not  for  good,  or  at  least  that  are  not  wholly  for  good;  and 
we  in  consequence,  as  a  people,  like  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind, 
find  set  before  us  for  solution  during  the  coming  century  problems 
which  need  the  best  thought  of  all  of  us,  and  the  mnst  earnest  desire 
of  all  lo  solve  them  well  if  we  expect  to  work  out  a  solution  satisfac- 
tory to  our  people,  a  solution  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  In 
iadng  these  problems,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  every  *vell-wishcr  of 
rtic  nation  to  see  what  has  been  done  by  your  organiiation.  I  believe 
nnphatically  in  organized  labor.    I  believe  to  orgauications  of  wage- 
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workers.  Oi^anizitton  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  social  and  economic 
development  at  this  lime.  But  I  feel  that  we  mutt  always  keep  before 
our  minds  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing;  sacred  in  ihe  name  itself. 
To  call  an  organization  an  organization  does  not  make  it  a  good  one. 
The  worth  of  an  organization  depends  upon  its  being  handled  with  the 
courage,  the  skill,  the  wisdom,  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  as  between  man 
and  man.  and  the  wise  self-restraint  which,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
fay,  your  Brotherhood  has  shown.  You  now  number  close  upon 
44,000  members.  During  the  two  years  ending  June  jo  last  you  paid  in 
to  the  general  and  benefkiary  funds  close  upon  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  More  than  six  and  one-half  millions  have  been  paid  in  since 
the  starting  of  the  insurance  cbuse  in  the  constitution — have  been 
paid  to  disabled  members  and  their  beneficiaries.  Over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  amount  paid  was  paid  on  account  of  accidents.  Gcntlcmcu.  that 
is  a  sufficient  coramcntarj-  upon  the  kind  of  profession  which  is  yours. 
You  face  death  and  danger  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  time  of  war  the 
men  wearing  Uncle  Sam's  uniform  must  face  them. 

Your  work  is  hard.  Do  you  suppOM.-  1  mention  that  because  t  pity 
you?  No;  not  a  bit.  I  don't  pity  any  man  who  does  hard  work 
worth  doing.  I  admire  him.  I  pity  the  creature  who  docin't  work, 
at  whichever  end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  regard  himself  as  being. 
The  law  of  worthy  work  well  done  is  the  law  of  successful  American 
life.  I  believe  in  play,  too — play,  and  play  hard  white  you  play ;  but 
don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  tliat  that  is  the  main  tiling.  The 
work  is  what  counts,  and  if  a  man  docs  his  work  well  and  it  is  worth 
doing,  then  it  maltcrs  but  little  in  which  line  that  work  is  done :  t)te 
man  is  a  good  American  citizen.  If  he  does  his  work  in  slip<shod 
fashion,  tlien  no  matter  what  kind  of  work  it  is.  he  is  a  poor  American 
citizen. 

I  speak  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  but  what  I 
say  applies  to  all  railroad  men — not  only  to  the  engineers  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  firemen,  to  the  conductors,  who,  as  a  rule. 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  as  brakcmcn.  but  to  all  the  men  of  all 
the  organizations  connected  with  railroad  work.  I  know  you  do  not 
grudge  my  saying  that,  through  you,  1  am  talking  to  all  the  railroad 
men  of  the  country.  You,  in  your  organiiiation  as  railroad  men,  have 
taught  two  lessons:  the  lesson  of  how  mudi  can  be  accomplished  by 
Organisation,  by  mutual  self-help  of  the  type  that  helps  another  in  the 
only  way  by  wliich.  in  the  long  run, — that  is.  by  teaching  him  to  help 
himself.  You  teach  the  benefits  of  organization,  and  you  also  teach 
the  indispensable  need  of  keeping  absolutely  unimpaired  the  faculty 
of  individual  initiative,  the  faculty  by  which  each  man  brings  himself 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  by  exercising  the  special  qualities  with 
which  he  is  himself  endowed.     The  Brotherhood  has  developed  to 
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this  eoormous  extent  since  the  days,  iiow_  many  years  ago,  when  the 
first  little  band  came  together;  and  it  has  developed,  not  by  crushing 
out  individual  initiative,  but  by  developing  it,  by  combining  many  in- 
dividual initiatives. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  does  much  for  all  firemen,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  tlie  individual  fireman  Muce  the  growth  of  the  Brother- 
hood has  been  more,  not  less,  efficient  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Membership  in  the  Brotherhood  comes,  as  I  underhand  it.  aflcr  a 
nine  months'  probationary  period ;  after  a  man  has  shown  his  worth, 
he  is  then  admitted  and  stands  on  his  footing  as  a  brother.  Now, 
any  man  who  enters  with  the  purpose  of  letting  the  Brotherhood 
carry  him  is  not  worth  much.  The  man  who  counts  in  thc.BrotheT> 
hood  is  the  man  who  pulls  his  own  weight  and  a  little  more.  Much 
can  be  done  by  the  Brotherhood.  I  h.Tve  jusi  hinted  in  the  general 
figures  I  gave  you,  at  how  much  has  been  done,  but  it  sttll  remains  true 
in  the  Brotherhood,  and  everywhere  else  tlirouRhout  American  life, 
that  in  the  last  resort  nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  the  man's  own 
individual  qualities.  Wc  need  those,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  organi- 
lalion  is  outside.  There  is  just  as  much  need  of  nerve,  hardihood, 
power  to  face  risks  and  accept  responsibilities,  in  the  engineer  and 
the  fireman,  whether  bn  a  flyer  or  a  freight  train,  now  as.  there  ever 
was.  Mucli  can  be  done  by  the  .Association.  .V  great  deal  can  be 
accomp1is.hed  by  working  each  for  all  and  all  for  each ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  first  requisite  in  accomplishing  thai  is  that  each 
man  should  work  for  others  by  working  for  himself,  by  developing 
his  own  capacity. 

The  sb»dy  way  in  which  a  man  can  rise  is  illustrated  by  a  little  thing 
■hat  hai^>ened  yesterday.  I  came  down  here  over  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  Railroad,  and  the  General  Manager,  who  handled  my  train 
and  who  handled  yours,  was  Mr.  Maguire.  I  used  to  know  him  in  the 
old  days  when  he  was  on  his  way  up,  and  he  began  right  at  the  boi- 
lom.  He  was  a  fireman  at  one  time.  He  worked  his  way  straight  up, 
tnd  now  he  is  General  Manager. 

I  believe  so  emphatically  in  your  organization  because,  while  it 
teaches  the  need  of  working  in  union,  of  working  in  association,  of 
working  with  deep  in  our  hearts,  not  merely  on  our  lips,  the  sense  of 
Brotherhood,  yet  of  necessity  it  siill  keeps,  as  your  organization  always 
must  keep,  to  the  forefront  the  worth  of  the  individual  qualities  of  a 
man.  I  said  to  you  that  I  came  here  in  a  sense  not  to  speak  to  you, 
but  to  use  your  experience  as  an  object-lesson  for  all  of  us,  an  object- 
Itssou  in  good  American  citizenship.  All  professions,  of  course,  do 
not  call  for  the  exercise  to  the  same  degree  of  the  qualities  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Your  profession  is  one  of  those  which  I  am  inclined 
Ki  feel  play  in  modem  life  a  greater  part  from  the  standpoint  of  char- 
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acier  than  we  entirely  realiEC.  There  i<  in  modem  life,  with  th^ 
growth  of  civilization  and  luxurj',  a  certain  tendency  to  Roftcuinff  ofi 
the  national  fibre.  Tlicrc  is  a  ccruin  tendency  to  forget,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disuse,  the  rugged  virtues  which  lie  at  the  back  of 
manhood:  and  I  feel  that  professions  like  yours,  like  the  profession 
of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country,  have  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  whole 
body  politic  ' 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be  a  large  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizens — that  there  should  be  a  profession — whose  members  must,  year 
iu  and  year  out,  display  those  old,  old  qualities  of  courage,  daring,  reso- 
lution, unflinching  willingness  to  meet  danger  at  need.  I  hope  to  se« 
all  our  people  develop  the  softer,  gentler  virtues  to  an  ever  increasing 
degree,  but  I  hope  never  to  see  them  lose  the  sterner  virtues  tliat  make 
men  men. 

A  man  is  not  going  to  be  a  fireman  or  an  engineer,  or  serve  well 
in  any  other  capacity  on  a  railroad  long  if  he  has  a  "streak  of  yellow" 
in  liim.  Yoif  arc  going  to  find  it  out,  and  he  is  going  to  be  painfully 
conscious  of  it,  very  soon.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  our  people  lliat  wc 
should  have  those  qualities  in  evidence  before  us  in  the  life-work  of 
a  big  group  of  our  citizens. 

In  American  citizenship,  wc  can  succeed  permanently  only  upon 
the  basis  of  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  working  in  assocLition,  by 
organization,  each  working  for  all.  and  yet  remembering  that  wc 
need  each  so  to  shape  things  that  each  man  can  develop  to  best  ad- 
vantage all  the  forces  and  powers  at  his  command.  In  your  organiza- 
tion you  accomplish  mucli  by  means  of  the  Brotherhood,  but  you  ac 
complish  it  because  of  the  men  who  go  to  make  up  that  Brotherhood. 

If  you  had  exactly  the  organisation,  exactly  the  laws,  exactly  ih< 
system,  and  yet  were  yourselves  a  poor  set  of  men,  the  system  would' 
not  save  you.  I  will  guarantee  lliat,  from  time  to  time,  you  have  men 
go  in  to  try  to  serve  for  tlic  nine  months  who  prove  that  they  do  not 
have  the  stuff  in  them  out  of  which  you  can  make  good  men.  You 
have  to  have  the  stuff  in  you,  and.  if  you  have  the  stuff,  you  can  make 
out  of  it  a  much  finer  man  by  means  of  the  association — but  yoii  must 
have  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  it.    So  it  is  in  citizenship. 

.'\nd  now  let  me  say  a  word,  speaking  not  merely  especially  to  the 
Brotherhood,  but  to  all  our  citizens.  Governor  McMillan,  Mr.  Mayor: 
I  fail  to  sec  how  any  American  can  come  to  Chattanooga  and  go  over 
the  great  battle-fields  in  the  neighborhood — the  bartlt-fields  here  in 
this  Slate  and  just  across  the  Border  in  my  mother's  State  of  Georgia — 
how  any  American  can  come  here  and  see  evidences  of  the  mighty 
deeds  done  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray,  and  not  go  away  a  better  American,  prouder  of  the  country, 
prouder  because  of  the  valor  displayed  on  both  sides  in  the  conti 
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—the  vator,  the  self-devotion,  the  loyalty-  to  the  right  as  each  sitte  saw 
the  right.  Vesterdaj-  I  was  presenled  with  a  cane  cut  from  Uie  Chicka- 
mauga  battle-fieM  by  Mme  young  men  of  Northern  l^orgia.  On 
the  cane  were  engraved  the  names  of  three  Union  generals  and  three 
Confederate  generals.  One  of  those  Union  generals  was  at  that  time 
showing  mc  over  ihc  balilc-ficld — General  Boynton.  Under  one  of 
the  Confederate  generals — General  Wheeler — I  myself  served.  In  my 
regiment  there  served  under  me  in  the  ranks  a  son  of  General  Hood, 
who  commanded  at  one  time  the  Confederate  army  against  General 
Sherman.  The  only  captain  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  promoting 
10  field  rank,  and  to  whom  Ihc  promotion  was  given  for  gallantry 
on  the  field,  was  Micah  Jenkins,  of  South  Carolina,  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate general,  whose  name  you  will  find  recorded  among  those  who 
fought  at  Cliickaniftuga. 

Two  of  my  best  captains  were  killed  at  Santiago— one  was  Allyn 
Capron,  the  fifth  in  line  who.  from  father  to  son,  ha<l  served  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  who  had  served  in  every  war  in 
which  our  country  had  been  engaged;  the  other.  Bucky  O'Neill.  His 
father  had  fought  under  Mahcr.  when,  on  the  day  at  Fredericksburg, 
his  brigade  left  more  men  under  the  stone  wall  than  did  any  other 
brigade.  I  had  in  my  regiment  men  from  the  N'orlli  and  the  South : 
BMD  from  the  Eajt  and  the  West ;  men  whose  fathers  had  fought 
under  Grant,  and  whose  fathers  had  fought  imdcr  Lee:  collie  grad- 
uates, capitalists'  sons,  wage-workers,  the  man  of  means  and  the  man 
who  all  his  life  had  owed  each  day's  bread  to  the  day's  toil,  f  had 
Catholic.  Protestant,  Jew.  and  Gentile  under  mc.  Among  my  captains 
were  men  whose  forefathers  had  been  among  the  first  white  men  to 
settle  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  and  others 
whose  parents  had  come  from  Germany,  from  Ireland,  from  England, 
from  France.  They  were  all  .■Kmericans,  and  nothing  else,  and  each 
man  stood  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  to  be  judged  by  it,  and  to  succeed 
or  fail  accordingly  as  he  did  well  or  ill.  Compared  to  the  giant  dcath- 
wrestlcs  that  reeled  o\-er  the  mountains  round  about  this  city  the 
fight  at  Santiago  was  the  merest  skirmish ;  but  the  spirit  in  which 
we  handled  ourselves  there,  1  hope  was  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  to 
face  our  duties  as  citizens  if  wc  arc  to  make  this  Republic  what  it 
must  be  made. 

Yesterday,  in  pe&sing  over  the  Chickamauga  battle-field,  I  was  im- 
mensely struck  by  the  monument  raised  by  Kentucky  to  the  Union 
and  Confederate  soldiers  from  Kentucky  who  fell  on  that  laMle-field. 
The  inscription  reads  as  follows :  "As  wc  arc  united  in  life,  and  they 
tmitcd  in  death,  let  one  monument  perpetuntc  their  deeds,  and  one 
people,  forgetful  of  all  asperities,  forever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
[all  the  glories  of  tliat  terrible  conflict  which  made  all  mcTi  free  and 
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retained  every  star  on  th«  nation's  flag."  That  is  a  good  sentiment 
That  is  a  sentiment  by  which  we  can  all  stand.  And  oh,  my  friends! 
what  docs  that  sentiment  have  as  its  underlying  spirit?  The  spirit 
of  brotherhood! 

I  firmly  believe  in  my  countrymen,  and  therefore  I  believe  thai  the 
chief  thing  nccc&sary  in  order  lliat  they  shall  work  together  is  that 
they  shall  know  one  another — that  the  Northerner  shall  know  the 
Southerner,  and  the  man  of  one  occupation  know  the  man  of  another 
occupation;  the  man  who  works  in  one  walk  of  life  know  the  man 
who  works  in  another  walk  of  life,  so  that  we  may  rcalijie  thai  ihe 
things  which  divide  us  are  superficial,  are  unimportant,  and  that  we 
are.  and  must  ever  be,  knit  together  into  one  indissoluble  mass  by  our 
common  American  brotherhood, 

AT  DANVIULE.  VA..  SEPTEMBER  g,  1902. 

My  fellow  cilicens: 

I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  chance  of  speaking  to  any  of  you  of 
Virginia  on  this  trip.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  go  through  your  grand  and  heaulifu!  liistoric  Stale  by  day- 
light. Hut  you  have  not  escaped  mc,  gentlemen :  I  am  going  to  come 
again. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  I  spent  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  I 
have  enjoyed  much  those  two  days.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  any  Amer- 
ican, and  it  is  an  especially  good  thing  for  the  American  who  happens 
to  he  President  at  any  time,  to  go  around  tlic  country  and  meet 
his  fellow-Americans  of  different  sections  and  different  States.  The 
more  he  sees  of  his  fellow- Americans  the  more  he  wtll  realize  that 
ihc  differences  which  divide  them  are  trivLil  and  that  the  likenesses 
which  titiite  them  are  fundamental.  .^  good  American  is  a  good 
American  wherever  he  is.  and  a  bad  American  is  a  poor  one  wherever 
he  is.  If  a  man  is  a  decent  citizen,  if  he  docs  his  duty  to  his  family, 
to  his  neighbors,  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  as  a  decent  man  ought 
to,  then  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  claim  kinsliip  and  comrade- 
ship with  every  other  decent  .'Xmcrican  from  one  end  of  tliis  country 
to  the  other.  H  he  is  a  straight  man  he  is  a  credit  to  all  of  us,  and  if 
he  is  a  crooked  man  he  is  a  disgrace  to  all  of  us.  Fundamentally, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  we  are  knit  t(^ether;  we  shall  go  iip  or  go  down 
together.  If  hard  times  come  they  come  without  nuich  regard  to 
State  lines.  If  good  times  come  they  come  without  regard  to  State 
lines.  Wherever  a  deed  is  done  by  an  .\mcrican  which  reflects  credit 
upon  our  countr>-,  each  01  us  can  walk  with  his  head  a  little  higher  in 
consequence;  and  wherever  anything  happens  through  the  fault  of 
any  of  us  that  is  discreditable  it  discredits  all  of  ns  more  or  tesg. 
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Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  thank  you  greatly  for  having  come  down 
here  (o  greet  mc.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  see  you.  No  man  of 
the  United  States,  proud  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  can  fail 
to  tee)  certain  associations  of  reverence  and  regard  awakened  when 
he  treads  the  soil  of  Virginia,  which  has  taken  so  leading  a  part  in 
peace  and  in  war  throughout  our  histor>-. 


AT  ASHEVILLE.  N.  C  SEPTEMBER  a  ifloa. 

It  was  not  far  from  here  as  we  measure  distances  in  America  that 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indeponilence  was  formulated.  The 
gentleman  who  introduced  mc  spoke  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  men  who 
in  the  Rcvolutionarj-  War  followed  Marion  and  McDowell.  My  fore- 
fathers fought  under  Marion.  My  forefathers  fought  with  the  Georgia 
■ind  South  Carolina  troops,  who  battled  throughout  the  dark  days 
when  Comwallis  and  the  red  dragoons  of  Tarlcton  overran  the 
Southern  states.  They  were  present  at  King's  Mountain,  at  the 
Cowpens.  and  they  saw  the  final  triiunph  when  the  men  in  blue  and 
bulT  who  followed  Greene  wrested  victory  out  of  defeat,  and  when  at  i 
lait  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  Slates,  which  had  been  the  thirteen^ 
colonies,  waved  without  a  rival  along  the  coast  and  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains. 

It  has  been  a  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  greeted  as  I  was 
to-day  by  the  men  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Yesterday 
and  tO'day  I  (raveled  tlirotigh  a  region  which  seiic  its  sons,  .some  to 
wear  the  blue,  some  to  wear  the  gray,  all  to  serve  with  courage  and 
Klf-dcvoiion  the  right  as  it  waN  given  to  each  to  see  the  right.*  The 
clay  before  yesterday  I  went  over  to  the  baltlefield*  of  Chickamauga 
am)  of  Chattanooga,  over  that  space  of  territory  which  saw  for  two 
months  one  of  the  gigantic  death  wrestles  of  the  Civil  War,  the  terri- 
tory partly  in  Tennessee,  partly  in  my  mother's  state  of  Georgia,  and 
1  feel  that  the  man  would  be  but  a  poor  American  who  did  not  come 
from  the  scenes  commemorating  the  valiant  deeds  of  those  armies  a 
better  American  than  when  he  started. 

While  I  was  there  a  delegation  of  young  men  from  tlie  slate  of 
Georgia  came  to  present  mc  a  cane  cut  from  the  battlefield,  with  the 
nantes  of  three  Union  generals  and  three  Confederate  generals  on  it. 
One  of  the  Union  generals.  General  Boynton,  was  showing  mc  around 

*J"df*  Joan  of  AthtviHt  toM  at  hot  opot  wben  Pn«ldeni  Roowrch  vm  Civil  Servke 
CoBaiMianu  bt  m»it  ■  BprMh  Ir  ■bith  hs  paid  Iribuu  li>  tlic  ooun(c  of  Ihs  ConfedenM 
Miller.  TUi  itipwimJ  Ike  Judac  la  •  point  vlicrc  he  wtow  ihc  r«uas  otum  >  iMttt,  Mr(af  r 
"Ai  •  SMJibeni  nun,  I  nni  la  iliuk  )«u."  cic. 

"1  fol  ■  very  l>l<»l  ttvh."  Mid  judgr  Joim.  "but  lliira  nt  one  line  is  it  ibil  I  ilwijni 
nbercd    and  *hith  tbc  whole  Mrccr  at  Picaldent  Sa»(vr)l  hia  bsnie  OVL     'Vot  nTMlI.' 
MM  he   in    Ibe   Icllcr.   'I   md  ntithei  ■   Soutlicni   nao   nor  ■   Kotthern   run;   I*bi  a  UifMd 
«•»-■  "-A.   It  I- 
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thv  field.  One  of  the  Confederate  generals.  Genera]  "Joe"  Whcclct 
ha<l  been  my  chief  in  the  Spanish  war.  Yesterday  we  slopped  at  a 
little  station  in  Tennessee  and  amon|;  those  who  gathered  to  greet 
nie  was  an  old  fellow  who  had  worn  the  gray.  He  said:  "1  was  one 
of  Wieeler's  boysi."    I  said,  "So  was  I."  ^ 

Oil,  my  friends,  the  lesson  of  broiherliood,  the  lesson  lliat  is  taught" 
by  such  a  greeting  as  1  am  receiving  at  this  moment,  the  lesson  that 
is  taught  whenever  you  sec  valiant  and  true  men  who  wore  the  blue 
meet  valiant  and  true  men  who  wore  the  gray  and  strike  hands  with 
them,  that  les-son  applies  through  all  our  uaiional  life,  and  it  appli 
jtist  as  much  in  forming  a  judgment  between  class  and  class  as 
tween  section  and  section.     We  never  can   succeed   in   making  this 
country  what  it  can  and  shall  be  made  until  we  work  together,  not 
primarily  as  Northerners  or  Southerners,  Easterners  or  Westerners, 
not  primarily  as  an  employee  or  emi»Ioyer.  townsmen  or  countrynieii. 
capitalist  or  wageworkcrs,  but  primarily  as  American  citizens  to  whom 
the  right  of  brotherly  friendship  and  comradeship  with  all  other  decentH 
American  citizens  comes  as  the  greatest  of  privileges.    We  need  good 
laws,   we  need  honest  and   upright  administration  of  Ihe   lawit,   but 
w«  need  as  the  fundamental  prerequiMtc  for  good  government  a  high 
average  standard  of  good  citizenship  in  the  men  who  make  the  lawaH 
and  stand  back  of  them.  V 

If  s  man  is  not  decent,  then  the  abler  he  is  the  more  dangerous  he 
is  to  the  community.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  brilliant  soldiers  during  the  early  years  of  the  contest  vras 
the  man  who  has  left  his  name  as  a  byword  of  infamy  to  the  natl 
for  all  time :  the  man  who  fought  with  distinguished  gallantry 
Canada;  the  man  who  led  all  the  American  forces  in  the  great 
cisive  battle  at  Saratoga.  That  man,  with  all  his  courage,  all  his  dar- 
ing.  all  his  superb  military  geniu*.  turned  because  the  root  of  right- 
eousness was  not  in  him;  sought  to  betray  his  comrades  for  money, 
left  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  hissing  for  evermore. 

In  civil  life  the  danger  is  not  so  patent,  but  it  is  just  as  great 
ability  is  not  accompanied  by  a  rightful  sense  of  accountability  to 
the  moral  law.  In  addition  to  honesty  and  decency  you  must  have 
courage.  I  want  to  see  every  one  be  a  good  man.  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  want  to  see  him  a  man.  We  must  have  the  manly  vinue  deeply 
imbedded  »%  part  of  our  national  characteristics  if  we  arc  to  do  ou 
work  aright  in  peace  or  in  war. 
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AT  MUSIC  HAIX,  CINCINNATI.  ON  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER 30,  tgoa. 

Governor  Gordon,  Mr.  Mayor,  Senator  f'oraker  and  you,  the  Captains 
of  Industry,  and  you,  my  fellow  Atnerieans.  men  and  women  of  this 
great  and  beautiful  city: 

I  am  glad  imlccd  to  have  the  chance  to  come  out  to  this  festival,  this 
industrial  exposition,  held  here  in  your  great  city— one  of  those  ex- 
positions called  "the  timekeepers  of  progress" — by  the  great  states- 
man and  patriot  wliom  Ohio  claims,  but  whom  the  nation  claims 
no  less,  the  martyred  President.  William  McKinlcy,  and  whose  memorj- 
the  nation  will  ever  keep  in  its  heart  as  a  symbol  of  that  public  and 
private  virtue  which  lies  under  all  national  greatness. 

Cincinnati  is  a  city  which  by  its  name  commemorates  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  officers  of  tlie  Revolutionary  anny — the  organitation  which 
was  the  Loyal  L^ion  of  the  men  in  blue  and  buff  w)io  followed  Wash- 
ington. Cincinnati  stands  on  the  site  of  tJic  great  frontier  fort,  the 
log  fort,  raised  to  protect  our  frontier  against  the  Indians  at  a  time 
when  this  nation  ex])andcd,  and  Cincinnati  stands  in  that  Northwest, 
which  is  to  a  jKCultar  degree  the  property  of  all  the  nation,  for  it  is 
in  that  Northwest  Territory  organized  under  the  famous  Ordinance 
of  1787  which  consecrated  this  portion  of  the  L'nton  forever  to  free- 
dom, to  that  it  was  most  fitting  that  this  part  of  the  country  which 
is  the  old  NortJiwcst,  which  is  now  the  Central  West,  the  center  of 
the  country,  should  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
created  and  grew,  become  when  the  crisis  of  '61  was  upon  us  the 
leader  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  Union  and  for  freedom. 

Cincinnati  is  prospering  marvelously,  and  under  the  theory  of  our 
National  Government,  wtiich  was  invoked  when  this  country  became  a 
pan  of  the  nation,  the  nation  must  continue  to  do  its  part  in  helping 
secure  the  prosperity  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  entire  Ohio  Valley  by 
(ecing  that  the  policy  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  is  con- 
tinued. 

Our  Covcrnm«it -is  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  great  principle 
of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  The  whole  country  is  benefited  by 
whatever  benefits  one  part.  Tliis  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  this  valley  which 
includes  the  drainage  basins  of  portions  of  some  thirteen  stales,  is  one 
of  the  great  seals  of  the  future  industry,  not  only  of  thLs  country,  but 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  lo  the  interest  of  al!  the  country  to  sec  you 
prosper ;  and  you  will  prosper  even  more  than  at  present  as  the  great 
waterways  are  made  more  accessible  to  larger  vessels  from  here  to 
the  gulf,  and  that  will  take  place  coincidently  with  the  beginning  of 
Oic  great  work  which  is  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  by 
u  Isthmian  Canal — a  work  destined   to  be  one  of  the  giant  per- 
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fomianccs,  one  of  the  giant  material  works  of  the  twentieth  century- 
a  work  surpassing  in  magnitude  anything  of  the  kin<l  that  has  ever 
before  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  maukind.  And  yet,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  in  speaking  of  your  material  prosperity,  do  not  think  that 
I  forget  for  one  moment  tlie  fundamental  fact  thai  this  great  material 
prosperity  rests  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  fiber  of  the  men  and 
women  back  of  it.  You  have  a  marvclously  fertile  region,  you  have 
a  great  river,  but  the  main  thing  that  you  have  is  the  spirit  of  your 
citizens.    That  is  what  counts  most. 

Natural  advantages  are  nothing  but  opportunities,  and  you  must 
have  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  they  will  be  wasted  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  the  end  a  community  depends  for  succe&s  upon  the  average 
standard  of  efficiency  and  decency  of  Us  citiicnship.  The  conditions 
change  from  decade  to  decade.  You.  the  heads  of  the  industries  which 
have  brought  about  the  prosperity  of  this  city,  work  under  different 
conditions  from  those  under  whidi  your  forefathers  worked :  Inil  after 
all,  in  the  last  analysis  the  qualities  that  brought  success  in  their  day 
are  the  qualities  needed  to  secure  success  now.  That  is  true  of  peace 
as  it  was  tnie  of  war.  1  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  veterans, 
your  comrades,  Senator  Foraker,  on  the  way  up  lierc — ihe  ranks  of 
those  who  fought  in  a  war  in  which  striplings  who  had  yet  to  go  lo 
coH^e  went  in  the  ranks  and  came  back  with  commissions,  and.  Senator 
Foraker.  your  son  and  I  fought  in  a  very  small  war  afterward.  Now, 
the  men  of  the  Civil  War.  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  Thomas  and  Sheridan,  wore  differently  armed  from  the  men 
who  followed  Washington  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  in  1776  lo  1782; 
they  were  drilled  in  different  tactics,  but  the  spirit  tliat  drove  them  to 
victor)-  was  the  same.  W'e  saw  Appomattox  crown  the  four  years 
of  doubtful  struggle  in  1865.  because  the  men  who  wore  the  blue 
that  followed  Grant  had  in  them  the  same  lofty  and  generous  action 
that  those  had  who,  un<!er  Washington,  saw  the  six  years  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  end  in  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 

And  now,'  should  there  happen,  which  I  not  only  earnestly  hope, 
but  believe,  never  will  happen,  should  thi*  country  cvei  become  en- 
gaged in  another  serious  war,  the  tactic*  will  be  different,  the  weapons 
used  will  be  small  caliber,  high  power,  smokeless  powder  rifles; 
there  will  be  no  longer  the  old  elbow  to  elbow  touch ;  the  fighting 
must  be  in  open  order;  the  drill  will  be  different,  too.  If  victory  comes 
it  will  come  because  the  sons  have  in  them  the  stuff  out  of  which 
the  sires  were  made.  Back  of  the  material,  and  greater  than  the 
material,  lies  the  moral.  You  have  won  here  in  peace,  we  as  a  nation 
have  won  in  peace,  because  wc  have  achieved  the  material  success 
that  has  raised  us  so  high  through  the  development  of  the  individual 
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^^^Bcter  of  the  individual  citizen,    intellect  is  a  good  thing;  bodily 
^l^mgth  is  .1  good  thinR ;  but  what  counts  in  the  lonj;  run  is  character — 
characler  into  which  enter  as  the  fundamental  elements  honesty,  courage 
and  conunon  sense.    So,  Governor  Cordon,  in  thanking  you  for  giv- 
ing mc  the  chance  to  be  present  to-day  and  to  grert  these,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Cincinnati.  I  congratulate  you  and  them.     I  congratulate 
Hjour  great  and  mighty  city  upon  its  past,  upon  its  future,  upon  its 
^material  welt  l>eing.  and.  above  all,  upon  that  upon  which  it.t  well  being 
Vdq>end)),  u|>on  ibe  qualities  of  character  that  make  good  and  strong 
citizenship  cver}-whcre  in  this  our  land. 

rlCineineiii  Enguircr,  Sapl.  >l,  IBn.] 
T  MUSIC  HALU  CINCINNATI.  O..  ON  THE  EVENING  OP  SEPTEM- 
BER 30.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  what  I  say  to-ntght,  because  I  intend  to 
make  a  {wrfectly  serious  ai|ru<"<^>^t  to  you,  and  !  .sliall  be  obliged  tf 
you  will  remain  as  still  as  possible;  and  I  ask  that  those  at  the  very 
back  will  remember  that  if  they  talk  or  make  a  noise  it  interferes  with 
^thc  hearing  of  the  resL  I  intend  to  speak  to  you  on  a  serious  subject 
nd  (o  make  an  aTgument  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  nation,  who 
"is  the  President  of  all  the  people,  without  regard  to  party,  without 
r^ard  to  section.  I  intend  to  make  to  you  an  argument  from  the 
ciandprant  simply  of  one  American  talking  to  his  fellow-Amencans 
upon  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  interest  to  all  alike;  and  that  subject 
is  what  are  commonly  known  as  trusts.  The  word  is  used  very  loosely 
and  almost  always  with  technical  inaccurac)*.  The  average  man, 
however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  trusts  means  rather  vaguely  all  of 
ibe  very  big  corporations,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  so  signal  a 
feature  of  our  modem  civilization,  and  especially  those  big  corpora- 
tions which,  though  organized  in  one  Stale,  do  business  in  several 
ES>»'c8.  and  often  have  a  tendency  to  monopoly. 
he  whole  subject  of  the  trusts  is  of  vital  concern  to  us,  because 
esents  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  conspictious,  of  the  many  problems 
cd  upon  our  attention  by  the  tremendous  industrial  development 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  century,  a  development  which  is 
occurring  in  all  civilized  countries,  notably  in  our  own.  There  have 
^|been  many  factors  responsible  for  bringing  about  these  changed  con- 
fpUons.  Of  these,  steam  and  electricity  are  tlie  chief,  The  extraor- 
^Knar>'  changes  in  the  methods  of  transportation  of  merchandise  and 
"«f  transmission  of  news  have  rendered  not  only  possible,  but  ine^-itable, 
Ibe  immense  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  great  industrial 
Centres — that  is,  of  our  great  cities.     I  want  you  to  bring  home  to 
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youmelvcs  that  fact.  When  Cinciniiati  was  founded  news  could  be 
transmitted  and  merchandise  carried  exactly  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  You  had  here  on  your  river  the 
flat-boat,  you  had  on  the  ocean  the  sailing-sltip,  you  had  the  pack- 
train,  you  had  the  wagon,  and  every  one  of  the  four  was  known  when 
Babylon  fell.  Tlie  change  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  greater 
by  far  than  the  changes  in  all  the  preceding  three  thousand.  ThoM; 
are  the  facts.  Because  of  ihcm  have  resulted  the  specialization  of  in- 
dustries, and  the  unexampled  opportunities  offered  for  the  employ- 
ment of  huge  amounts  of  capital,  and  therefore  for  the  rise  in  the 
business  world  of  those  master-minds  through  whom  alone  it  is  pos- 
sible for  sudi  vast  amounts  of  capital  to  be  employed  with  profit.  It 
matters  very  little  whether  wc  like  these  new  conditions  or  whether 
we  dislike  them ;  whether  wc  like  the  creation  of  these  new  oppor- 
tunities or  not.  Many  admirable  qualities  which  were  developed  in 
the  older,  simpler,  less  progressive  life  have  tended  to  atrophy  under 
our  rather  feverish,  high-pressure,  complex  life  of  tonJay.  But  our 
likes  and  dislikes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  new  con- 
ditions are  here.  You  can't  bring  back  the  old  days  of  the  canalboat 
and  stagecoach  if  you  wish.  The  steamboat  and  the  railroad  are 
here.  The  new  forces  have  produced  both  good  and  evil.  We  can 
not  get  rid  of  them — even  if  it  were  not  undesirable  to  get  rid  of 
them :  and  our  instant  duty  is  to  try  to  accommodate  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  legislative  life  to  them,  and  to  frame  a  system  of  law  and 
conduct  under  which  we  shall  get  out  of  them  the  utmost  possible 
benefit  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  harm.  It  is  foolish  to  pride 
ourselves  upon  our  progress  and  prosperity,  upon  our  commanding 
position  in  the  international  industrial  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  nothing  but  denunciation  for  the  men  to  whose  commanding 
position  we  in  part  owe  this  very  prc^^ress  and  prosperity,  this  com- 
manding position. 

Whenever  great  social  or  industrial  changes  take  place,  no  matter 
how  much  good  there  may  be  to  them,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  evil; 
and  it  usually  takes  mankind  a  number  of  years  and  a  good  deal  of 
experimenting  before  they  find  the  right  ways  in  which  so  far  as 
possible  to  control  the  new  evil,  without  at  the  same  time  nullifying 
the  new  good.  I  am  stating  facts  so  obvious  that  if  each  one  of  yoii 
will  think  them  over  you  will  think  them  trite,  but  if  you  read  or  listen 
to  some  of  the  ailment.*  advanced,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  ts  need  of  learning  these  trite  truths.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  effort  to  bring  the  new  tendencies  to  a  standstill  is  always 
futile  and  generally  mischievous:  but  it  is  possible  somewhat  to  de- 
velop them  aright.  Law  can  to  a  degree  guide,  protect  and  control 
Industrial  development,  but  it  can  never  cause  it,  or  play  more  than 
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i  «ubordinale  part  in  its  liealthy  development — unfortunately  it  is  easy] 
enough  by  bad  laws  to  bring  it  to  an  almost  complete  stop. 

In  dcalicR  with  the  bi)*  corporations  which  wc  call  trusts,  wc  must 
resolutely  purpose  to  proceed  bj-  cvoUitioa  and  not  revolution.  We 
vrish  to  face  the  facts,  declining  to  have  our  vision  blinded  either 
bj-  the  folly  of  those  who  say  there  are  no  evils,  or  by  (he  more  dan- 
gerous folly  of  tliose  who  either  see,  or  make  Ixlieve  that  they  see. 
nothing  but  evil  in  all  the  existing  system,  and  who  if  given  tlieir  way 
would  destroy  the  evil  by  the  simple  process  of  bringing  ruin  and 
disaster  to  the  entire  country.  The  evils  attendant  upon  over  •capitaliza- 
tion alone  are,  in  my  judgment.  suRicient  to  warrant  a  far  closer 
•upervision  and  control  than  iww  exists  over  the  great  corporations. 
\Mierever  a  substantial  monopoly  can  be  shown  to  exist  wc  sltould 
certainly  try  our  utmost  to  devise  an  expedient  by  which  it  can  be 
controlled.  Doubtless  some  of  the  evils  existing  in  or  because  of  ihc 
great  corporations  can  not  he  cured  by  any  legislation  which  has  yet 
been  propatcd.  and  doubtless  others,  which  have  really  been  inci<lenl 
lo  the  sudden  devclopinent  in  the  formation  of  corporations  of  all 
kinds,  will  in  the  end  cure  themselves.  But  there  will  remain  a  cer- 
tain niunber  which  can  be  cured  if  wc  decide  that  by  the  power  o( 
ihe  Govcnimeni  they  are  to  6c  cured.  The  surest  way  to  prevent 
ibc  possibility  of  curing  any  of  them  is  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
iptrit  of  violent  rancor,  complicated  with  total  ignorance  of  business 
imeresti  and  fundamental  incapacity  or  unwillingncu  to  understand 
ihe  limitations  upon  all  lawmaking  bodies.  No  problem,  an<l  least 
of  all  so  difficult  a  problem  as  this,  can  be  solved  if  the  tjualities  brought 
to  its  solution  arc  panic,  fear,  envy,  hatred,  and  ignorance.  Therej 
can  exist  in  a  free  republic  no  man  more  wicked,  no  man  more  dan-^ 
grrous  to  the  people,  than  he  who  would  arouse  theae  feelings  in 
■he  hope  tlut  they  would  redound  to  his  own  political  advanUige. 
Corporations  that  are  handled  honestly  and  fairly,  so  far  frotti  being 
ao  evil,  arc  a  natural  business  evolution  and  make  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  land.  Wc  do  not  wish  to  destroy  corporations,  but 
we  Jo  wish  to  make  them  subserve  the  public  good.  All  individuals, 
rich  or  jwor,  private  or  corporate,  must  be  subject  to  the  l^w  of  the 
land :  and  the  government  will  hold  them  to  a  rigid  obedience  thereof. 
The  biggest  corporation,  like  the  humblest  private  citizen,  must  be 
held  to  strict  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  people  as  cxpres*>cd  in 
I  the  fundamental  law.  The  rich  man  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  in 
[his  interest  is  indeed  short-sighted.  When  we  make  him  obey  ihe 
aw  we  ensure  for  him  the  absolute  protection  of  the  law. 
The  savings  banks  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  genuinely 
tneficent  work  by  large  corporations  when  intelligently  administered 
kd  supervised.     They  now  hold  over  twenty-six  hundred  millions 
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of  the  people's  money  and  pay  annually  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
interest  or  profil  lo  their  depositors.  There  is  no  talk  of  danger  from 
these  corporations;  yet  they  possess  great  power,  holding  over  three 
times  the  amount  of  our  present  national  debt,  more  than  all  the  cur- 
rency, gold,  silver,  greenliackj,  etc.,  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  chief  reason  for  there  being  no  talk  of  danger  from  them  is 
that  iticy  are  on  the  whole  fatlhfiilly  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  under  wise  laws  which  require  freriucnt  and  full  publication  of 
their  condition,  and  which  prescribe  certain  needful  regulations  with 
which  they  have  lo  comply,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  full  scope 
for  the  business  enterprise  of  their  managers  within  these  limits. 

Now  of  course  savings  banks  are  as  highly  specialized  a  class  of 
corporations  as  railroads,  and  we  can  not  force  too  far  the  analogy  with 
other  corporations:  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  I  think 
we  can  lay  down  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  treatment  of  all  cor- 
porations which  from  their  size  have  become  important  factors  in  the 
social  development  of  the  community. 

Before  speaking,  however,  of  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  remedy 
let  me  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  certain  proposed  remedies  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  ineffective  or  mischievous.  Tlie  first  thing 
to  remember  i.1  that  if  we  arc  to  accompHsIi  any  good  at  all  it  must 
be  by  resolutely  keeping  in  mtnd  the  intention  to  do  away  with  any 
evils  in  the  conduct  of  big  corporations,  while  steadfastly  refusing 
to  assent  to  indiscriminate  afsault  upon  all  forms  of  corporate  capital 
as  such.  1'he  line  of  demarcation  we  draw  must  always  be  on  con- 
dnct,  not  upon  wealth :  our  objection  to  any  given  corporation  must 
be,  not  that  it  is  big,  but  that  it  behaves  badly.  Perfectly  simple  again, 
my  friends,  but  not  always  heeded  by  some  of  those  who  would  strive 
to  teach  us  how  to  act  toward  big  corporations.  Treat  the  head  of ' 
the  corporation  as  you  would  treat  all  other  men.  If  he  does  wdl 
stand  by  htm.  You  will  occasionally  And  the  head  of  a  big  corpora- 
tion  who  objects  to  that  treatment ;  very  good,  apply  it  all  the  more 
carefully.  Remember,  after  all,  that  he  who  objects  because  he  is  the  i 
head  of  a  big  corporation  to  being  treated  like  any  one  else  is  only 
guilty  of  the  same  sin  as  the  man  who  wishes  him  treated  worse  than 
any  one  else  because  he  is  the  head  of  a  big  corporatton.  Demagogic 
denunciation  of  wealth  is  never  wholesome  and  is  generally  dangerous ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  proposed  methods  of  curbing  the  trusu  are 
dai^crous  chiefly  because  all  insincere  advocacy  of  the  impossible- is 
dangerous.  It  is  an  unhealthy  thing  for  a  community  when  the  appeal 
is  made  to  follow  a  course  which  those  who  make  the  appeal  either 
do  know,  or  ought  to  know,  can  not  be  followed ;  and  which,  if  fol- 
ktwed.  would  result  in  disaster  lo  everybody.    Loose  talk  about  de- 
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stroying  monopoly  out  of  hand  without  a  hint  as  to  how  the  moaopoly 
should  even  be  defined  offers  a  case  in  point. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  tolerate  any  proposal  which  will  strike  at  the 
so-called  trusts  only  by  striking  at  the  general  well-being,  Wc  are 
DOW  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  The  prosperity  is  generally 
diffused  through  all  sections  and  through  all  classes.  Doubtless  there 
arc  some  individuals  who  do  not  get  enough  of  it,  and  lliere  are  others 
who  get  too  mudi.  That  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  is  finite ;  and  that  even  the  best  human  system  docs 
not  work  perfectly.  You  don't  have  lo  take  my  word  for  that.  Look 
back  just  nine  years.  In  1893  nobody  was  concerned  in  downing 
ihc  trusts.  Everybody  was  concerned  in  trying  to  get  up  himself. 
The  men  who  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  llie  trusts  by  measures 
which  would  do  away  with  the  general  wdl-bcing.  advocate  a  policy 
which  would  not  only  be  a  damage  to  ihc  community  as  a  whole,  but 
which  would  defeat  its  own  professed  object.  If  wc  arc  forced  to 
the  alternative  of  choosing  either  a  system  under  which  most  of  us 
prosper  somewhat,  tliough  a  few  of  us  prosper  too  much,  or  else  a 
syatem  under  which  no  one  prospers  enough,  of  course  we  will  choose 
dtc  former.  If  the  policy  advocated  is  so  rcvolutionarj-  and  destruc- 
tive as  to  involve  the  whole  community  in  the  crash  of  common  disaster, 
il  is  as  ceruin  as  anything  can  be  that  when  the  disaster  has  occurred 
all  efforts  to  regulate  the  trusts  will  cease,  and  that  the  one  aim  will 
be  to  restore  prosperity. 

A  remedy  much  advocated  at  the  moment  is  to  take  off  the  tariff 
from  all  articles  which  arc  made  by  trusts.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
fiecessary  first  to  define  trusts.  The  language  commonly  used  by  the 
advocates  of  the  method  implies  that  they  mean  all  articles  made  by 
lar^  corporations,  and  that  the  changes  in  tariff  are  to  be  made  with 
punitive  intent  toward  these  large  corporations.  Of  course  if  the  tariff 
is  to  he  changed  in  order  to  punish  them,  it  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
punish  those  that  do  ill,  not  merely  those  that  are  prosperous.  It 
would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  punish  Ihc  big  corporations 
ks  big  corporations ;  what  we  wish  to  do  is  to  protect  the  people  from 
»ny  e\-il  that  may  grow  out  of  their  existence  or  maladministration. 
Some  of  those  corporations  do  well  and  others  do  ill.  If  in  any  case 
Ihe  tariff  is  found  to  foster  a  monopoly  which  docs  ill,  of  course  no 
protectionist  would  object  to  a  modification  of  the  tariff  sufficient  to 
ranedy  the  evil.  But  in  very  few  cases  docs  the  so-called  trust  realty 
nionopolize  the  market.  Take  any  very  big  corporation — I  could  men- 
tion ihem  by  the  score — which  controls,  say,  somctliing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ot  half  of  the  products  ^of  a  given  industry.  It  is  the  kind  o( 
corporation  that  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  trust.  Surely  in  rearranging 
the  tcbedules  affecting  such  a  corporation  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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consider  the  interests  of  its  smaller  competitors  which  cootrol  the  re- 
maining part,  and  which,  being  weaker,  would  suffer  most  trom  any 
tariff  dwigfned  to  punish  all  the  producers;  for.  of  course,  the  tariff 
muiit  be  made  light  or  heavy  for  big  and  little  producers  alike.  More- 
over, such  a  corporation  necessarily  employs  very  many  thousands, 
oftcii  very  many  tens  of  thousit]ids  of  workmen,  and  the  minute  wc 
proceeded  from  denunciation  to  action  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  these  workmen.  Furthermore,  the  products  of 
many  trusts  an.*  unprotected,  and  would  be  entirely  unafTccted  by  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  or  at  most  very  slightly  so.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  offers  a  case  in  point ;  and  the  corporations  which  control 
the  anthracite  coal  output  offer  another — for  there  is  no  duty  wliateve^n 
oil  anthracite  coal.  ^| 

I  am  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  the  tariff  as  sucii;  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  those  who 
believe  in  a  protective  tariff  and  those  who  believe  in  free  trade ;  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who,  while  they  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff,  feel  that  there  could  be  a  rearrangement  of  our  schedules,  cither 
by  direct  legislation  or  by  reciprocity  treaties,  which  would  result  in 
enlarging  our  markets;  nor  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  feel 
that  stability  of  economic  policy  is  at  the  moment  our  prime  economic 
ncc<l,  and  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  cliangc  in  schedules 
would  not  compensate  for  the  damage  to  business  caused  by  the  wide- 
spread agitation  which  would  follow  any  attempted  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  at  tiiis  moment.  Without  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
one  of  those  three  positions  it  remains  true  that  the  real  evils  connected 
with  the  trusts  can  not  be  remedied  by  any  diange  in  the  tariff  laws. 
The  trusts  can  be  dam.'^cd  by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff,  only  on  condition  of  damaging  all  their  smaller  coni- 
petilors,  and  all  the  wage-workers  employed  in  the  industry.  This 
point  is  very  important,  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  it.  I  am  not  now  considering  whether  or  not,  oi) 
grounds  totally  unconnected  with  the  trusts,  it  would  be  well  to  tower 
the  duties  on  various  schedules,  cither  by  direct  legislation  or  by  legis- 
lation or  treaties  designed  to  secure  as  an  offset  reciprocal  advantages 
from  the  nations  with  which  we  trade.  My  point  is  that  clianges  in 
the  tariff  would  have  Utile  appreciable  effect  on  the  trusts  save  as  they 
shared  in  the  general  harm  or  good  proceeding  from  such  changes. 
No  tariff  diangc  would  help  one  of  our  smaller  corporations,  or  one 
of  our  private  individuals  in  business,  still  less  one  of  our  wage-workers, 
as  againrt  a  large  corporation  in  the  same  business :  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  bore  heavily  on  the  large  corporation  it  would  inevitably  be  felt 
still  more  by  that  corporation's  weaker  rivals,  while  any  injurious  re- 
sult would  of  ceceuity  be  shared  by  both  the  employer  and  the  cm- 
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ployed  in  th«  business  concerned.  The  immediate  introduction  of  sub- 
stantial free  trade  in  all  article*  manufactured  by  trusts.  Iltat  is,  by 
the  largest  and  most  successful  corporalion*.  would  not  affect  some  of 
the  most  powerful  of  our  business  combinations  in  the  least,  save  by 
the  damage  dcmc  to  the  general  business  welfare  of  the  country: 
others  would  undoubtedly  be  seriously  affected,  but  much  less  so  than 
iheir  weaker  rivals,  while  ilie  los*  would  be  divided  between  the  ca|>- 
italisis  and  the  laborers ;  and  after  the  years  of  panic  and  distress  had 
been  lived  through,  and  some  return  to  prosperity  had  occurred,  even 
(hough  all  were  on  a  lower  plane  of  prosperity  than  before,  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  trusts  and  their  rivals  would  remain  as 
niarlccd  as  ever.  Iti  other  words,  the  trust,  or  big  con>oration,  would 
have  suffered  relatively  to,  and  in  the  interest  of,  lis.  foreign  com- 
petitor ;  but  its  relative  position  toward  ita  American  competitors  would 
probably  be  improved ;  little  would  have  been  done  toward  cutting  out 
or  minimizing  the  evils  in  the  tnists ;  nothing  toward  securing  adequate 
control  and  regulation  of  Ihe  large  modem  corporations.  In  other 
words,  the  question  of  regulating  the  trusts  wilh  a  view  to  minimising 
or  abolishing  the  evils  existent  in  them  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
qtwstion  of  tariff  revision. 

You  must  face  the  fact  that  only  harm  will  come  from  a  proposition 
to  attack  tile  so-called  trusts  in  a  vindictive  spirit  by  measures  con* 
ceived  solely  with  a  desire  of  hurting  them,  without  regard  as  to 
whether  or  not  discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  good  and 
ml  in  them,  and  without  even  any  regard  as  to  whether  a  necessary 
sequence  of  the  action  would  be  the  hurting. of  other  interests.  The 
adoption  of  sudi  a  policy  would  mean  temporary  damage  to  the  trusts, 
because  it  would  mean  tcmporarj-  damage  to  all  of  our  business  intcr- 
tsts ;  but  the  effect  would  be  only  temporary,  for  exactly  as  ihc  damage 
iffected  all  alike,  good  and  bad,  so  the  reaction  wouhl  affect  all  alike, 
good  and  bad.  The  necessary  supervision  and  control,  in  which  I 
finnly  believe  as  the  only  method  of  eliminating  the  real  evils  of  the 
trttsts,  must  come  through  wisely  and  cautiously  framed  legislation, 
which  shall  aim  in  the  lirst  place  to  give  definite  control  to  som^^ 
iovereign  over  the  great  corporations,  and  which  shall  be  followed, 
when  once  this  power  has  been  conferred,  by  a  system  giving  to  the 
Oovernment  the  full  knowledge  which  is  the  essential  for  satisfactory 
action.  Then  when  this  knowledge — one  of  the  essential  features  of 
which  is  proper  publicity — has  been  gained,  what  further  steps  of  any 
kind  arc  necessary  can  be  taken  with  the  confidence  born  of  the  pos- 
wssion  of  power  to  deal  with  the  subject,  an<!  nf  a  thorough  knowl- 
cd^  of  what  should  and  can  be  done  in  the  matter. 

We  need  additional  power ;  and  wc  need  knowleilgc.  Our  Constitu- 
tioo  was  framed  when  the  economic  conditions  were  «o  different  that 
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each  State  could  wisely  be  left  to  handle  the  corporations  within  its 
limits  as  it  saw  fit.  Nowadays  all  the  corporations  which  I  am  con- 
sidering do  what  is  really  ai)  interstate  business,  and  as  the  States 
have  proceeded  on  very  different  lines  in  regulating  them,  at  present  a 
corporation  will  be  organized  in  one  State,  not  because  it  intends  to  do 
business  in  that  Stale,  but  because  it  does  not,  and  therefore  tliat 
State  can  give  it  better  privileges,  and  then  it  will  do  business  in  some 
other  States,  and  will  claim  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  States 
in  which  it  docs  business ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  Sute 
creating  it  to  exercise  any  control  over  it,  as  it  docs  not  do  any  busi- 
ness in  that  Slate.  Such  a  system  can  not  obtain.  There  must  be 
some  sovereign.  It  might  be  better  if  all  the  States  could  agree  along 
the  same  lines  in  dealing  with  tlicse  corporations,  but  I  sec  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  such  an  agreement.  Therefore,  I  personally  feel 
that  ultimately  the  nation  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
regulating  these  very  large  corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business. 
The  States  must  combine  to  meet  ihe  way  in  which  capital  has  com- 
bined; and  the  way  in  which  the  Stales  can  combine  is  through  the 
National  Government.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  all  these  obstacles 
can  be  met  if  only  we  face  them,  both  with  the  determination  to  over- 
come them,  and  wilh  Ihe  further  detennination  to  overcome  them  in 
ways  which  shall  not  do  damage  to  Ihe  country  as  a  whole :  which  on 
the  contrary  shall  further  our  industrial  dcvclopmcnl,  and  shall  help 
instead  of  hindering  all  corporations  which  work  out  their  success^ 
by  means  that  are  just  and  fair  toward  all  men. 

Without  the  adoption  of  a  conslttutional  amendment,  my  belief  is" 
that  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  law.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how 
much,  because  experience  has  taught  us  that  in  dealing  with  these 
subjects,  where  the  lines  dividing  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Nation  are  in  doubt,  it  has  sometimes  been  diflicult  for 
Congress  to  forecast  die  action  of  the  courts  upon  ils  l^islation.  Such 
legislation  (whether  obtainable  now,  or  obtainable  only  after  a  con- 
stitutional amendment)  »hould  provide  for  a  reasonable  supervision, 
tlie  most  prominent  feature  of  which  at  first  should  be  publicity ;  that 
is,  the  making  public,  both  to  the  governmental  authorities  and  to 
the  people  at  large,  ihc  essential  facts  in  which  the  public  is  concerned. 
This  would  give  us  exact  knowledge  of  many  points  which  are  now 
not  only  in  doubt,  but  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy.  Moreover, 
the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  would  cure  some  very  grave  evils,  for 
the  light  of  day  is  a  deterrent  to  wrong-doing.  It  would  doubtless 
disclose  other  evils  with  which,  for  the  time  being,  we  could  devise 
no  way  to  grapple.  Finally,  it  would  disclose  others  which  would  be 
grappled  with  and  cured  by  further  legislative  action. 

Remember,  I  advocate  the  action  which  the  President  can  ooly  ad- 
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rise,  and  which  he  has  no  power  himself  to  take.  Under  our  present 
legislative  and  constitutional  limilAtions  the  national  executive  can 
work  only  between  narrow  lines  in  thefickl  of  action  conccrninj;^  gfrcat 
corporations.  Between  those  lines.  I  assure  you  that  exact  and  cvcn- 
bandcd  justice  will  be  dealt,  and  is  being  dealt,  to  all  men,  without  re- 
gard to  persons. 

I  wish  to  repeat  with  all  emphasis  that  desirable  though  it  is  that 
the  nation  should  have  the  power  ]  suggest,  it  is  equally  de:iirahle  that 
it  should  be  used  with  wisdom  and  self-restraint.  Tlic  mechanism  of 
modem  business  is  tremendous  in  its  size  and  complexity,  and  ignorant 
Intermeddling  with  it  would  be  disastrous.  We  should  not  be  made 
timid  or  daunted  by  the  .size  of  the  problem ;  we  should  not  fear  to  un- 
dertake it :  but  wc  should  undertake  it  with  ever  present  in  our  minds 
ilread  of  the  sinister  spirits  of  rancor,  ignorance,  and  vanit)-.  We 
need  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that  besides  the  tangible  prop- 
erty in  each  corporation  there  lies  behind  the  spirit  ivhich  brings  it 
success,  and  in  the  case  of  each  very  successful  corporation  this  is 
usually  the  spirit  of  some  one  man  or  set  of  men.  Under  exactly 
similar  conditions  one  corporation  will  make  a  stupendous  success 
where  another  makes  a  stupendous  failure,  simply  because  one  is  well 
managed  and  the  other  is  not.  While  making  it  clear  ihat  we  do  not 
intend  to  allow  wrong-doing  by  one  of  the  captains  of  industry  any 
more  than  by  the  humblest  private  in  the  industrial  ranks,  we  must 
also  in  the  interests  of  all  of  us  avoid  cramping  a  strength  which,  if 
bmeficcnlly  used,  is  for  the  good  of  all  of  us.  The  marvelous  pros- 
perity we  have  been  enjoying  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  high  average  of  honesty,  thrift,  and  business  capacity 
among  our  pcopk  as  a  whole ;  but  some  of  it  has  also  been  due  to  the 
alnlity  of  the  men  who  are  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  nation.  In 
Kcuriog  just  and  fair  dealing  by  these  men  let  us  remember  to  do 
ihcm  justice  in  return,  and  this  not  only  because  it  is  our  duty,  but 
because  it  is  our  interest ;  not  only  for  their  sakes,  but  for  ours.  We 
are  neither  the  friend  of  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  the  friend  of  the 
poor  man  as  such :  wc  are  the  friend  of  the  honest  man,  rich  Or  poor : 
and  we  intend  that  all  men.  rich  and  poor  alike,  shall  obey  the  law 
Alike  and  receive  its  protection  alike. 


AT  DETROIT.  MICH..  SEPTEMBER  21.  1501 

The  6rst  engagement  I  made  this  year  was  when  I  accepted  the  iavita- 
tion  so  kindly  extended  to  me  by  the  Mayor  of  this  city  to  spe.ik  on  this 
wcaston,  for  I  felt  that,  coming  from  him,  as  it  did,  and  extended  io 
mcfa  a  way,  I  could  not  refuse. 

The  war  will)  Spain,  tliough  from  it  such  great  consequ€iK«s  have 
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flowed,  was  itscH  but  a  small  war,  and  in  the  prcscnc«  of  the  veterans  olH 
the  Grand  Army  all  wc  can  say  is  that  wc  hope  that  we  of  tJie  younger 
generation  sliowed  a  Oesire  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  our 
father*,  the  men  of  1861  to  iSOj.'    Vet,  though  the  actual  deeds  done 
were  trivial  when  measured  with  the  giant  struggle  in  which  Grant 
and  Shcrnian  and  Thomas  and  Sheridan  and  Farragut  and  Porter  won 
imperishable  renown,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  way  in  which  these 
deeds  were  done  was  of  good  omen  to  the  country.    It  emphasized  in 
peculiar  fashion  the  fundamental  unity  of  our  people.   It  brought  home 
to  us  what  should  be  the  ever  present  fact  in  our  minds — that  a  goo^l 
deed  done  by  any  American  is  put  down  to  the  credit  of  all  Americans, 
and  that,  therefore,  conversely,  no  act  of  wrongdoing  can  be  performed^ 
by  one  of  our  number  without  the  evil  effects  being  felt  to  a  greatetfl 
or  less  degree  by  all  of  us. 

Here  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  you  had  the  good  fortime  to  illostratc  this 
national  unity.    I  myself  served  in  the  army,  and  therefore,  Bt  Santiago 
I  served  beside  two  regiments  of  Michigan  volunteers,  tlie  Thirty-^ 
third  and  Thirty-fourth,  so  that  with  many  of  your  sons  I  can  claim" 
that  right  of  comradeship  which  comes  to  those  who  have  known  one 
another  under  the  close  intimacy  of  such  conditions.     But  Michigan 
also  performed  the  unique  feat  for  an  inland  Slate  of  manning  one  of 
the  war  vessels  of  the  nation.    A  more  striking  tribute  (o  the  national 
militia  of  that  Slate  could  not  be  paid  than  was  paid  when  in  thetr 
custody  were  placed  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United  States.    FoTb 
there  is  no  part  of  our  honor  and  interest  which  we  more  jeaIous1]i^| 
guard  ihan  Ihai  hound  up  in  the  fate  of  any  one  of  the  war  vessels  of 
the  nation. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  while  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  come  here  and  witness  for  myself  the  zeal  and  workmanlike  efliciency 
of  the  ofliccrs  and  enlisted  men  of  your  naval  militia.    It  did  not  need 
a  long  ac<iuaintance  with  them  to  convince  any  one  that  they  meant 
business,  that  they  had  in  them  the  stuff  that  would  make  it  safe  t^| 
Inist  them  in  time  of  trial,  and  that  they  had  diligently  and  assiduously^ 
improved  tlieir  opportunities  in  learning  all  that  they  could  of  their 
profcssiotL    When  the  period  arose  to  utilize  as  many  as  possible  of  oii^| 
()eopIc  who  were  trained  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  it  was  naturd^ 
and  fitting  that  one  of  our  war  craft  should  be  manned  by  your  Daval 
militia.    It  is,  of  course,  a  far  more  difficult  and  complicated  thing  t^| 
learn  war  duly  afloat  than  war  duly  a.iliore,  for  the  naval  protessioo^ 
is  a  highly  specialized  one.    A  peculiar  honor,  therefore,  rightly  belong* 
to  tlte  naval  militia,  and  especially  to  the  naval  militia  of  the  inland 
waters,  who  so  quickly  and  well  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them. 

Michigan's  action  is  but  one  illustration  of  how  closely  bound  together 
all  our  interests  are  in  this  nation.    There  are  many  such  illustrat 
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Every  Sute  id  ihis  country  had  tU  sons  represented  on  some  of  the 
war  craft  wliich  won  honor  in  tliat  short  struggle  during  the  summer 
of  1898.  The  names  of  the  ships  no  le&s  tliaa  the  birthplaces  ol  the 
officers  and  men  aboard  them  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  our  navy, 
like  our  army,  is  indeed  national  in  diaracler. 

The  war  itself  was  an  easy  one.  The  tasks  left  behind  us,  though 
gllorious,  have  been  hard.  You,  the  men  of  the  Spanish  W^ar,  you  and 
your  comrades  in  arms  who  fought  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines,  won  renown  for  the  country,  added  to  its  moral  grandeur 
and  to  its  material  prospenly :  but  you  also  left  duties  to  be  done  by 
those  wh "  came  after  you.  In  Porto  Rico  the  duty  lias  been  merely 
administrative,  and  it  has  been  so  well  done  that  very  little  need  be 
said  about  it 

In  the  Philippines  the  problem  was  one  of  extreme. difEcuIty.  But. 
after  three  years  of  bitter  fighting,  peace  has  been  won  by  the  valor  of 
our  soldiers  and  civil  government  has  been  introduced,  so  tliat  ihc 
islanders  have  now  greater  opportunities  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
tuit  of  happiness  than  c%'cr  they  have  enjoyed  before  during  their 
recorded  history.  L.ast  week  I  ordered  a  taking  of  the  census  of  the 
isUnds,  and  two  years  hence,  according  to  the  liw  of  Congress,  the 
first  steps  will  be  taken  in  tlic  dircaion  of  giving  tlie  Filipioo  people  a 
l^slative  assembly.  No  oilier  Oriental  country  in  the  pouessioa  of 
an  alien  power — indeed,  no  Oriental  country  at  all.  save  only  Japan — 
has  been  given  any  such  measure  of  sclf-KOvcrnnwnt  and  personal  free- 
dom as  we  have  already  given  to  the  Hiilippines.  One  ol  the  most 
important  recent  measures  has  been  the  providing  of  a  cable  for  the 
Philippines,  this  being  necessary  both  from  a  commercial  and  from  a 
military  standpoint.  It  is  only  just  to  the  Represenutive  to  Congress 
inan  Detroit  to  say  that  wc  owe  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  man 
the  fact  that  this  cable  is  to  be  laid  down  upon  terms,  absolutely  satis- 
factory to  the  Govenunent,  which  guarantee  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  their  every  right  to  anil  interest  in  the  cable  shall  hn  amply 
safeguarded. 

With  Cuba  the  matter  is  ditTcrent.  We  pledged  ourselves  Mkmnly 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  to  give  to  Cuba  independence. 
The  world  at  large  sneered  at  the  pledge  and  even  some  of  our  own 
people  scoffed  at  the  thought  that  we  intendetl  to  keep  it.  But  wc  have 
kept  it  in  good  faith,  with  a  keen  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Cubans.  We  did  not  turn  Cuba  loose  to  sink  into  the  welter  of  anarchy. 
We  first  administered  the  affairs  of  the  island  until  order  had  been 
lirought  out  of  chaos,  until  the  cities  had  been  cleaned,  the  courts  puri- 
fied, an  ixlncationat  system  started  and  a  just  and  efficient  government 
blToduced.     Then  we  turned  the  new  republic  over  to  the  hands  of 
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those  whom  its  people  had  elected  as  its  scrx-ants  and  bade  it  godspeed 
on  Us  jouruey  ot  independeacc. 

But  neither  our  duty  to  nor  our  interest  in  Cuba  has  come  to  an  end 
with  the  establishment  of  its  independence.  Cuba's  initnedtate  proxini' 
ity  to  the  United  Stat.:  rendered  its  well-being  of  such  interest  to  us 
that  we  were  forced  to  interfere  in  its  interest  by  force  of  arms.  For 
the  same  reason  its  future  welfare  can  not  but  be  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  us.  W'c  do  not  desire  Cuba  to  stand  toward  any  otlicr  nation 
in  the  same  relations  of  intimate  friendship  and  alUancc  that  we  desire 
to  see  it  adopt  toward  us.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  certain  sense  a 
part  of  our  international  political  system,  and  it  accepted  lliis  position 
when  it  accepted  the  Flati  amendment.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  us  to  expect  that  il  will  assume  such  a  position  toward  us  with 
regard  to  international  politics  without  at  the  same  time  sharing  some- 
what in  the  benefits  of  our  economic  system.  iH 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  President  McKinlcy  urged,  and  that  T^ 
have  urged,  and  shall  continue  to  urge,  the  need  of  establishing  closer 
relations  with  Cuba  by  reciprocity.  We  urge  reciprocity  because  it  is 
for  our  interests  to  control  the  Cuban  market,  because  we  arc  Ijouni) 
to  place  the  Cubans  on  a  pecuUar  standing  economically,  when  they 
consent  in  our  interests,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  assume  a  peculiar 
status  internationally,  and  because  it  is  fitting  for  a  great  and  generotis 
republic  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  toward  her  /ccblcr  sister  just 
starting  to  tread  the  path  of  inJepeudeuce.  The  case  suuds  by  itself 
and  there  can  be  no  other  like  it.  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  relations  of  varying  intimacy  to  us;  and  they  have  either 
been  admitted  within  our  economic  system  or  have  been  given  some 
of  the  benefits  thereof.  Cuba,  although  independent,  also  stands  in  a 
peculiar  position  toward  us,  and  should  receive  iu  a  similar  fashion  a 
measure  of  benefit  from  and  partial  inclusion  within  our  system.  ■■ 

The  questions  that  ordinarily  ronccra  us  as  of  prime  w«ght  in  a 
tariff  matter  do  not  come  in  here  as  of  primary  importance.  We  can 
not  choose  what  the  articles  are  which  Cuba  shall  e:^port.  Doubtless 
very  many  of  us  would  prefer  for  reasons  connected  with  our  own 
tariff  policy  that  her  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  different  industries 
from  those  which  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  follow ;  just  as  doubt- 
less others  of  our  people  would  prefer  that  the  market  offered  by  Cuba 
was  one  for  other  things  than  those  which  she  actually  demands.  But 
we  can  neither  determine  the  wants  nor  the  productions  of  Cuba.  We 
must  accept  them  as  they  are.  and  we  must  remember  that  in  dealing 
with  this  island;  especially  now  that  we  arc  about  to  build  the  Isthtniaa  . 
Caiul,  and  our  interest  in  the  West  Indian  waters  has  become 
great,  we  must  shape  our  policy  with  a  far-sighted  regard  for  the  futi 
and  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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I  do  DM  believe  a  particle  of  harm  will  cofne  lo  any  American  interest 
from  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
I  am  certain  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  people  as  a  whole.  Above  all,  while  fully  acknowledging  tlie 
highmiBdcdness  and  moral  sincerity  of  those  of  my  associates  with 
whom  on  this  point  I  difTer,  I  yet  feel  most  strongly  that  by  every  con- 
sideration of  a  generous  and  far-sighted  public  policy  we  arc  bound 
to  prove  to  Cuba  that  our  friendship  with  her  is  of  a  continuing  char- 
acter, and  that  we  intend  to  aid  her  in  her  struggle  for  the  material 
well-being  which  must  underlie  healthy  national  development. 

I  speak  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
Spanish  War  and  in  the  Philippine  War,  which  was  its  aftermath,  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  veterans  who  fought  in  the  great  war ;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  speak  here  in  a  typical  city  of  the  old  Northwest,  of  what 
is  now  the  Middle  West,  in  a  typical  State  of  our  Union.  You  men 
of  Michigan  have  been  mighty  in  war  and  mighty  in  peace.  Vou 
bekmg  (o  a  country  mighty  in  war  and  mighty  in  peace — a  country 
of  a  great  past,  whose  great  present  is  but  an  earnest  of  an  even 
greater  future.  The  world  has  never  seen  more  marvelous  prosperity 
than  that  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  this  prosperity  is  not  ephemeral. 
We  shall  li.ive  our  ups  and  downs.  The  wave  at  times  will  recede,  but 
the  tide  will  go  steadily  higher.  This  country  has  never  yet  been 
called  upon  to  meet  a  crisis  in  war  or  a  crisis  in  |>eace  to  which  it  did 
not  eventually  prove  equal,  and.  decade  by  decade,  its  power  grows 
greater  and  the  likelihood  of  its  meeting  successfully  any  crisis  becomes 
even  more  a.itured. 

I  preach  the  gospel  of  hope  to  you  men  of  the  West,  who  in  thought 
aiKl  life  embody  this  gospel  of  hope,  this  gospel  of  resolute  and  con- 
fident belief  in  your  own  powers  and  in  the  destiny  of  this  mighty 
Republic.  I  believe  in  the  future — not  in  a  spirit  which  will  sit  down 
and  look  for  the  future  to  work  itself  out — but  with  a  determination 
each  of  us  to  do  his  part  in  making  the  future  what  it  can  and  shall 
be  made.  Wc  arc  optimists.  Wc  spurn  (he  teachings  of  despair  and 
distrust.  We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  growing  strength,  the  grow- 
ing future  of  the  mighty  yottng  nation,  still  in  the  flusli  of  its  youth 
and  yet  already  witli  tlte  might  of  a  giant  which  stands  on  a  continent 
and  grasps  an  ocean  with  either  hand. 

Succeed?  Of  course  we  shall  succeed!  How  can  success  fail  to 
come  to  a  race  of  masterful  energy  and  resolute  character,  wt^ich  has 
a  continent  for  the  base  of  its  domain  and  which  feels  within  its  veins 
the  thrill  that  comes  to  generous  souls  when  their  strength  stirs  In 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  future  is  theirs?  No  great  destiny  ever 
]'et  came  to  a  nation  whose  people  were  laggards  or  faint  hearted.  No 
great  destiny  ever  yet  came  to  a  people  walking  with  their  eyes  on  the 
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ground  and  their  faces  shrouded  in  glooin.  Ko  great  destiny  ever  >-( 
came  to  a  people  who  feare<l  the  future,  who  feared  failure  more  than 
they  hoped  for  success.  With  such  as  these  wc  have  no  parL  We  know 
there  are  dangers  ahead,  as  we  know  there  are  evils  to  Aght  and  over- 
come, but  we  (eel  to  the  full  that  pulse  of  the  prosperity  which  we 
en;o)'.  Stout  of  heart,  we  se«  across  the  dangers  the  great  future  that 
lies  beyond,  and  we  rejoice  as  a  giant  refreshed,  as  a  strong  man  girt  (or 
the  race,  and  wc  go  down  into  the  arena  where  the  nations  strive  for 
mastery,  our  hearts  lifted  with  the  faith  that  to  us  and  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  it  shall  be  given  to  make  this  Republic  tt 
greatest  of  all  the  peoples  of  mankind. 


AT  L0GAN5P0RT,  IND..  SEPTEMBER  23.   [900. 

FtlUm  eitutens: 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take  what  I  say  at  its  exact  face  value, 
1  like  whatever  I  say  to  be  taken.  It  is  suggested  by  coming  to  this 
great  Western  State  and  speaking  to  one  of  its  thriving  cities.  We 
believe  that  the  American  business  man  is  o(  a  peculiar  type;  and 
probably  the  qualities  o(  energy,  daring,  and  resourcefulness  which  have 
given  him  his  prominence  in  the  international  industrial  world  find 
their  highest  development  here  in  the  Wc$t.  It  it  the  merest  truism 
to  say  that  in  the  modern  workl  industrialism  is  the  great  factor  in 
the  growth  of  nations.  Material  prosperity  is  the  foundation  upon 
whkh  every  migliiy  national  structure  must  be  built.  Of  course  there 
must  be  more  than  this.  Tlicrc  must  be  a  high  moral  purpose,  a  life 
of  the  spirit  which  finds  its  expression  in  many  (hffereiit  ways;  but 
unless  material  prosperity  exists  also  there  is  scant  room  iu  whkh  to 
develop  the  higher  life.  The  productive  activity  of  our  vast  army  of 
workers,  of  those  who  work  with  head  or  hands,  is  tne  prime  cause 
of  the  giant  growtli  o(  this  nation.  Wc  have  great  natural  resources, 
but  such  resources  are  never  more  than  opportunities,  and  they  count 
for  nothing  if  the  men  in  pOL«session  have  not  the  power  to  take 
advantage  of  ihcm.  You  have  built  up  in  the  West  these  cities  of  the 
Mississippi  \'al1cy  and  the  Great  Lakes ;  as  all  the  region  round  about 
them  has  been  built  up— that  is.  because  you  had  the  qualilirs  of  heart 
and  brain,  the  qualities  of  tiwra)  and  physical  fibre,  which  enableil  you 
to  use  to  the  utmost  advantage  whate\'er  you  found  ready  to  your  hattds. 
You  win,  not  by  shirking  difficulties,  but  by  (acing  and  overcoming 
them. 

In  such  development  laws  play  a  certain  part,  but  individual  char- 
acteristics a  still  greater  part.  A  great  and  succes5(ul  commonwealtli 
IQn  ours  in  the  long  run  works  under  good  taws,  because  a  po^i 
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allowed  with  honest  and  practical  comtnoo-scDsc  ultimately  dcmandx 
good  laws.  But  do  law  can  create  industrial  welNbcing,  although  it 
may  foster  and  safeguard  it.  but  a  bad  law  may  destroy  it. 
The  prime  factor  in  securing  industrial  well-being  is  the  high  average 
of  dtizeiiship  found  in  the  community.  The  best  laws  that  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise  would  not  make  a  community  of  thriftless  and  idle 
men  prosperous.  N*o  scheme  of  legislation  or  of  social  reform  will 
erer  work  good  to  Ilie  community  unleu  it  recognizes  as  fundamental 
the  fact  that  eacli  man's  own  individual  <]ualitics  must  be  the  prime 
factors  in  his  success.  Work  in  combination  may  help  and  the  State 
can  do  a  good  deal  in  its  own  sphere,  but  in  the  long  run  each  man 
must  rise  or  fall  on  his  own  merit.s ;  each  man  tnust  owe  his  .success 
in  life  to  whatever  of  hardihood,  of  resolution,  of  common-.iensc  or 
of  capacity  for  lofty  endeavor  he  has  within  his  own  soul.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  act  in  combination  for  the  common  good,  but  it  is  a  very 
unhealthy  thing  to  let  ourselves  think  for  one  moment  that  anything 
an  ever  supply  the  want  of  our  own  individual  watdifulness  and 
exertion. 

Yet  given  this  high  average  of  individual  ability  and  invention,  we 
must  ever  keep  is  mind  that  it  may  be  nullified  by  bad  legislation,  and 
that  it  can  \k  given  a  chance  to  develop  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  by  good  legislation.  Probably  the  most  important  aid  which 
can  be  contributed  by  the  National  Government  to  tlie  matepal  well- 
being  of  the  country  is  to  ensure  its  financial  stability.  An  honest 
currency  is  the  strongest  symbol  and  expression  of  honest  business  life. 
The  business  world  miii.t  exist  lai^ely  on  credit,  and  to  cre<lit  confidence 
is  essential.  Any  tampering  with  tlie  currency,  no  matter  with  what 
purpose,  if  fraught  with  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty,  iti  result  is  fatal 
in  its  effects  on  business  prosperity.'  Very  ignorant  and  primitive 
communities  are  continually  obliged  to  Icaru  the  elementary  truth  that 
the  repudiation  of  debts  is  in  the  end  ruinous  to  the  debtors  as  a  class; 
and  when  communities  have  moved  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  they  also  learn  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  debased 
currency  work*  similar  damage.  A  fitiaDcial  system  of  assured  honesty 
is  the  first  essential. 

Another  essential  for  any  community  is  perseverance  in  the  economic 
policy  which  for  a  course  of  years  is  found  best  filled  to  its  peculiar 
needs.  The  question  of  combining  such  fixedness  of  economic  policy 
as  regards  the  tariff,  while  at  the  same  lime  allowing  for  a  necessary 
and  proper  readjustment  of  duties  in  particular  schedules,  as  such 
rcadjusinieiit  becomes  a  matter  of  pressing  importance,  is  not  an  easy 
CQC.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  from  the  discussion  of  such 
■  question  it  would  be  possible  wholly  to  eliminate  political  partisan- 
Mf.    Yet  those  who  believe,  as  we  all  must  when  we  think  seriously 
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OD  the  subject,  that  the  proper  aim  of  the  party  system  is  after  al 
sinaply  to  subserve  the  public  good,  can  ttot  but  hope  that  where  such 
partisanship  on  a  matter  of  thu  kind  conflicts  vriih  the  pubHc  good  it 
shall  at  least  be  minimized.  It  is  aQ  right  and  inevitable  tliat  we  shooU 
divide  on  part)-  lines,  but  woe  to  us  if  wc  arc  not  Amcricatis  first,  and 
party  men  second.  What  we  really  need  in  this  countTy  is  to  treat  the 
tariff  as  a  business  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the  iatemU  nj 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temporary 
needs  of  any  political  party.  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  ihc  extreme  unwisdom,  from  a  business  standpoint,  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  prosperity,  of  violent  and  radical  changes 
amounting  to  the  direct  upsetting  of  tariff  policies  at  iaten-als  of  e%-cry 
few  years.  .\  nation  like  ours  can  adjust  its  basinets  after  a  fasluoo 
to  any  kind  of  tariff.  But  neither  our  nation  nor  any  other  can  stand 
the  ruinous  policy  of  readjusting  its  business  to  radical  changes  in  ttie 
tariff  at  short  intervals.  This  ts  more  true  now  than  ever  it  was 
before,  for  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  our  prodoctt, 
the  tariff  schedules  of  to-day  carry  rate*  of  duty  on  more  than  four 
thousand  articles.  Continual  sweeping  changes  in  such  a  tariff,  tooch- 
ing  so  intimately  the  commercial  interests  of  the  lution  which  stands 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  in  the  whole  industrial  world,  can 
not  but  be  disastrous.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  where  the  industrial 
needs  of  .the  nation  shift  as  rapidly  as  they  do  with  us,  it  is  a  matter 
of  prime  tmportance  that  we  should  be  able  to  readjust  our  economic 
policy  i\»  rapidly  as  possible  and  witli  as  little  frictloD  as  possible 
these  needs. 

We  need  a  scheme  which  wilt  enable  us  to  provide  a  reapplicati<m 
of  the  principle  lo  ihc  changed  conditions.  The  problem  therefore  is 
to  devise  some  method  by  which  these  gifting  needs  can  be  recog- 
nized  and  the  necessary  readjustments  of  duties  provided  without 
forcing  the  entire  business  community,  and  therefore  the  entire  nation, 
to  submit  to  a  violent  surgical  operation,  the  mere  threat  of  which,  and 
still  more  the  accomplished  fact  of  which,  would  probably  paralyze  for  a 
considerable  time  all  the  industries  of  llie  country.  Such  radical  action 
mlg^l  very  readily  reproduce  the  conditions  from  which  we  suffered 
nine  years  ago,  in  1893,  It  is  on  every  account  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  in  some  manner  into  which  par- 
tisanship shall  enter  as  a  purely  secondary  consideration,  if  at  all, 
that  is.  in  some  manner  which  shall  provide  for  an  earnest  effort  by 
non-partisan  inquiry  and  action  to  secure  any  changes  the  need  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  effect  found  to  proceed  from  a  given  rate 
of  duty  on  a  given  article;  its  effect,  if  any,  as  regards  the  creation 
of  a  substantial  monopoly;  its  effect  upon  domestic  prices,  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  upon  importations   from  abroad,  upon 
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Iiome  productions,  and  upon  coruumption.  In  other  words,  wc  need 
to  devise  some  machinery  by  which,  wliile  persevering  in  the  policy 
of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  I  think  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  now 
generally  acquiesced,  we  would  be  able  to  correct  Ihc  irregularities  and 
remove  llic  incongruities  produced  by  changingr  conditions,  without 
destroyinfif  the  whole  structure.  Such  madiinery  would  permit  us  to 
continue  our  definitely  settled  tariff  pohcy,  while  providing  for  the 
changes  in  duties  upon  particular  schedules  which  must  ineviubly  and 
DKessarily  take  place  from  time  to  lime  as  matters  of  legislative  and 
administrative  detail.  Tliis  would  secure  the  needed  slabilit>'  of 
economic  policy  which  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  industrial  success,  while 
doing  away  witli  any  tendency  to  fossilization.  It  would  recognize  the 
fact  that,  as  our  ncnis  shift,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  alter  rates 
and  schedules,  adapting  them  to  the  changed  conditions  and 'necessities 
of  the  whole  i>ei>i>te;  and  this  would  be  in  no  wise  incompatible  with 
preserving  the  principle  of  protection,  for  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
protective  tariff  is  in  jio  way  inconsistent  with  frankly  admitting  the 
de^rabtlit>'  of  changing  a  set  of  schedules,  when  from  any  cause  such 
change  is  in  (he  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — and  our  tariff 
policy  is  designed  to  favor  the  interests  of  tlie  nation  as  a  whole  and 
not  those  of  any  particular  set  of  individuals  save  as  an  incident  to 
this  building  up  of  national  well-being.  There  arc  two  or  three  differ- 
ent methods  by  which  it  v\'i11  be  possible  to  provide  such  readjustment 
wittiout  any  shock  to  the  business  world.  My  personal  preference  would 
be  for  action  which  should  be  taken  only  after  prc1iminar>-  inquiry  by 
and  upon  the  findings  of  a  body  of  experts  of  such  high  character  and 
ability  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely  from 
the  stand|>oint  of  our  bu.iiucss  and  industrial  needs;  but,  of  counte. 
Congress  would  have  to  determine  for  itself  the  exact  method  to  be 
followed.  Tltc  Executive  has  at  its  command  the  means  for  gathering 
most  of  the  necessary  data,  and  can  act  whenever  it  is  the  desire  of 
Congress  that  it  should  act.  That  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  above  outlined  can  be  provided  I  am  very  certain,  if  only  our 
peOi))le  will  make  up  their  minds  that  the  health  of  the  community  will 
be  subserved  by  treating  the  whole  qucMion  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  business  interests  of  the  entire  country,  rather  than  from 
thi!  standpoint  of  the  fancied  interests  of  any  group  of  politicians. 

Of  course  in  making  any  changes  we  should  have  to  proceed  in 
iccordance  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  principles,  and  the  most 
BBporianl  of  these  is  an  avowed  determination  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  American  producer,  be  he  business  man,  wage-worker,  or  fanner. 
The  one  cunsi<leration  which  must  never  be  omitted  in  a  tariff  change 
ii  the  imperative  need  of  preserving  (he  American  standard  of  living 
for  the  American  workingman.    The  tariff  rate  must  never  fall  below 
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that  whic)i  will  protect  the  Anicrkan  worktngiiian  by  allowing  tor  the 
(liff«rciKe  between  th<?  general  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  so  as  at  least 
to  equalize  lh«  coiiditiuus  ariiting  from  the  difference  in  the  standard 
of  Ulxir  here  and  »braid — a  difference  which  it  should  be  our  aim  lo 
foster  in  so  far  as  it  represents  tlic  needs  of  better  educated.  Iieiler  paii), 
better  fed,  and  belter  clothed  workinRmcn  of  a  higher  type  than  any 
to  Ik  found  in  a  foreign  country.  At  all  liazards  and  no  matter  wtut 
else  is  »otight  for  or  accompIi*he<l  by  changes  of  the  tariff,  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  must  be  protected  in  hU  sL-tndard  of  wage«.  that  it. 
in  his  standard  of  living,  and  must  be  secured  the  fullest  r»|i(>(m unity 
of  employment.  Our  laws  should  in  no  event  afford  advantage  to  for^| 
cign  industries  over  .American  induMries.  They  should  in  no  cvcn^^ 
do  less  tlan  ttjualize  the  difference  in  conditions  at  home  and  abroad.^ 
The  general  tariff  policy  to  which,  without  regard  to  dianges  in  det 
1  !>clicvc  this  country  to  be  irrevocably  coittmittcd,  is  fundameDtaG 
based  upon  ample  re<:i^nition  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  andl 
abroad ;  in  other  words,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  full  develop- 
ment of  tlic  intelligence,  the  comfort,  tlie  high  standard  oi  civilized 
living  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  workii^nian  a* 
pared  to  the  workiugman  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


>a||> 


AT   THE   COLUMBIA    CLUB,    INDIANAPOLIS.    IKD.,    SEPTEMBER 

73.  igoa.  ^ 

My  fellow  Americans,  men  and  vmmen  of  this  beautiful  city;  of  thit 

beautiful  State : 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  witnessing  so  noteworthy  a  sight  as 
this  sea  of  people  that  has  as  a  background  the  majestic  and  beautiful 
monument  which  you  have  reared  to  the  sons' of  Indiana  who  did  well 
for  the  Republic  in  the  ]>ast.  1  have  come  through  your  State  this 
morning,  seeing  on  every  hand  the  proofs  of  the  marvelous  and  alxmnd- 
itig  prosperity  which  we  now  as  a  people  enjoy. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  Stale,  for  the  nation,  to  have  such  material, 
well-being.    That,  of  course,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  miis^M 
build.    But  it  is  an  even  grmter  thing  when  ttie  people  of  a  great  Siat-^e- 
erect  a  monument  such  as  this  to  lliose  of  her  sons  whom  the  peopK^ 
must  delight  to  honor.    Material  well-being  counts  for  much,  for  ve«-y 
much,  but  the  lift  of  lofty  deeds  counts  for  even  more,  and  with  iVje 
cilJiens  of  this  great  Republic,  when  we  come  together  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  wc  come  a*  preachers  and  exponents  of  the  gospd  of  lio^^^^ 
not  the  gospel  of  despair.  ^m 

The  men  who  have  done  mightily  for  the  nation  in  the  p*U  ^a'JQ 
been  the  men  who  believed  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  in  the  aa.x^y^^ 


Tkfodorc  Rooscx'tll 

and  in  the  oation's  tlcstiny.    The  men  who  woii  eternal  honor  in  ()l 
Qvil  War  were  the  men  who  said  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  an) 
then  made  thdr  words  good  by  their  deeds.    W'c  have  our  faces  sc| 
touard  the  future.    Our  »ympatb)'  is  iiot  with  men  who  fear  for 
success. 

This  nation  is  to  play  a  f;rcat  part  in  the  world,  and  it  moves  inl0' 
ihc  aroia  where  the  nalions  strive  for  the  great  opportunity  of  »haping 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  We  feel  our  veins  fill  with  the  evident  faith 
that  our  children  and  our  children's  children  will  be  given  days  to  face 
<bnger8  and  glorie*:  not  to  shirk  them,  to  do  our  duly  at  home  aiid 
abroad.  To  dare  to  be  great  and  ntake  our  nation  what  it  shall  be, 
the  greatest  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone.    1  thank  you. 

(Tbr  iBdiiMpolt*  Jowrnal.  Sept.  U.  l«M.l 


AT  TOMLINSON  HALL,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND,.  SEPTEMBER  Ji.  iqoa 

Id  speaking  to  the  men  who  vohinteered  for  llie  Spanish  War.  I  wi.t]i 
to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  need  of  preparedness.  Modern  war  of  a 
serious  kind  is  determined  <)uitc  as  much  by  what  the  antagonists  have 
done  in  advance  of  the  otitbrcak  as  by  what  they  do  afterward.  Modem 
conditions  have  brought  all  parts  of  the  world  closer  together,  and 
while  (his  nearness  tells  for  good,  generally,  it  may  at  times  tell  for  evil 
also.  For  all  practical  purposes  our  frontier  is  many  times  nearer 
Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  .-Nsia  on  the  other  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  sailing  ships.  Moreover,  a  nation  which  litgins  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world  must  count  the  cost  and  be  willing  to  pay  it,  tmless  it  is 
ctHtient  to  accept  humiliation.  As  a  result  of  tlic  Spanish  War  we 
took  a  world  position  which  had  never  hitherto  been  ours.  We  now 
have  before  us  a  destiny  which  must  be  one  of  great  failure  or  success. 
Wc  can  not  play  a  small  part  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  much  we 
might  wish  to.  We  shall  be  obliged,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  play 
a  large  part :  all  that  we  can  determine  is  whether  wc  will  play  that 
large  part  well  or  ill. 

Owing  to  our  position,  we  do  not  need  a  large  regular  army.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  yoti  remember  how  it  was  prophesied  by  certain 
(perhaps  not  altogether  serious)  alarmists  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  in  power  continually  to  increase  the  size  of  our  regular  army 
I  until  it  should  become  a  menace  to  our  people  at  home.  (low  comic 
propliecy  now  seemi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time 
Jvantagc  has  been  taken  of  the  Philippine  peace  to  reduce  the  anny 
'  but  hrtic  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  allowed  by  law.  Our 
ny  is  small,  but  the  individual  units  composing  it  we  believe  to  be 
inferior  to  the  best  of  those  of  any  foreign  nation.  And  it  is  our 
3sc,  beginning  with  the  present  year,  to  iu&iitute  a  »eries  of 
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manccuvrcs  which  shall  oflfcr  Hiinc  opportunity  for  tnuniog  our  oficen 
to  handle  their  men  in  masses. 

Noimally,  However,  in  any  contest  wc  must  expect  thjit  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  the  butic  of  the  American  army  will  be  composed  of 
volunteers.  It  should  be  our  object  in  every  way  to  encourage  the 
National  Guards  of  the  States  and  to  build  them  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency ;  to  give  them  proper  arms  and  teach  them  bow  to  use 
these  arms,  and  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  field  service.  ^ 

But  as  regards  the  navy,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  what  can  be' 
done  with  the  anny.     The  average  American  is,  we  believe,  a  man 
offering  unusually  good  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  soldier — a  man 
who  already  possesses  the  lighting  edge  and  needs  only  to  have  it 
developed,  and  who  readily  learns  how  to  march,  to  stioot,  and  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  open.     But  no  man  can  in  a  short  time  learn 
sucli  highly  specialized  work  as  is  tliat  aboard  our  great  modem  war-^_ 
ships.    One  of  these  ships  can  not  be  built  under  three  years,  and  tha| 
officers  and  enlisted  men  aboard  her  would  be  absolutely  helpless  to 
make  use  of  the  formidable  engines  of  destruction  ready  to  their  hands 
unless  they  had  enjoyed  periods  of  training  ranging  in  accordance  witli 
the  station  of  tlic  man  from  a  dozen  months  to  twice  as  many  y< 
No  powerful  fighting  vessel,  and  still  less  an  effective  fighting 
can  be  improvised  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 

Therefore,  any  war  in  which  wc  could  po&sibly  be  engaged — and 
earnestly  hope  and  believe  (hat  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  our' 
being  engaged  in  such  a  war — would  probably  be  determined  mainly 
by  the  navy,  and  what  the  navy  could  do  would  depend  absolutely  upo^fl 
the  condition  in  wliich  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  fighting^ 
units  would  be  the  war  craft  already  in  existence  and  the  crews  which 
had  already  been  carefully  trained.  In  other  words,  our  success  woubjfl 
dejietnl  primarily  upon  preparations  made  in  time  of  peace,  upon  the 
forethought  shown  when  there  was  no  immediate  enemy  to  fear. 

If  we  arc  not  prepared  to  back  up  words  by  deeds,  it  is  far  better  tofl 
omit  the  words*  I  belic^-c  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my  heart. 
I  believe  in  asserting  it  because  I  believe  the  American  people  arc 
willing  to  back  it  up.  But  it  never  can  be  backed  up  by  words  alone. 
If  it  became  the  interest  of  some  great  power  to  violate  it.  most  assur- 
edly that  great  power  would  do  so  if  it  was  thought  that  wc  would  only 
bluster  aiud  threaten,  or  if  it  was  believed  our  force  was  too  weak  to  be 
formidable  in  a  fight.  A  good  navy  is  absolutely  essential  if  wc  intend 
to  treat  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  we  should  treat  it — that  is.  as  tlie 
cardinal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  fleet  is  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  property  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.    Every  American,  whether  inland 
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or  oa  the  s«acoast,  \i  he  is  both  far-sighted  and  patriotic,  should  be 
particularly  jealous  about  the  efficiency  of  ihc  navy.  It  would  be  the 
tight  arm  of  this  country  in  tlie  event  of  foreign  trouble.  Disaster  to 
it  would  send  a  tlmll  of  mortal  anguish  through  the  heart  of  every  good 
citizen ;  and  the  triumphs  won  by  it  would  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  make  every  American  hold  his  head  hipher  in  pride  and  joy. 
Tlie  navy  must  be  built  up,  and  it  must  be  continually  exercised  and 
trained,  so  that  the  officers  and  men  may  attain  the  highest  d^rce  of 
excellence  in  handliof;  the  great  war  engines  intrusted  to  their  care. 

AT  MANASSAS,  VA.,  NOVEMBER  i.  1908. 

Ladies  and  gentlfmen: 

I  wi«h  to  thauk  you  very  much  for  the  way  you  have  come  to  greet 
me.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  day  here.  I  r^ret  to  state  that 
the  turkeys  did  not  matcrialitc.  In  the  first  place  I  had  a  good  walk. 
It  is  the  first  1  have  had  for  six  weeks,  and  I  appreciated  it.  I  was 
deliglited  to  have  a  chaiKC  to  visit  the  great  battle-fields  here :  and  it 
is  a  very  pleasant  tiling  for  any  man  who  has  the  least  desire  to  be  a 
good  American  to  come  through  your  historic  town  and  to  see  the  two 
avenues  named  in  memor)-  of  Grant  and  Lee.  I  feel  that  all  of  us  in 
any  part  of  this  country  now  have  an  c<iual  right  to  glory  in  the  valor 
and  the  devotion  to  duty,  as  each  saw  his  duty,  alike  of  those  who  wore 
■be  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray,  I  thank  you  for  having 
greeted  me. 

^^  IWMUneien  roM.  Kvt.  1.  ItOI.I 

^^      AT  THE  SESOUECENTENNIAL   ANNIVERSARY  CFJ.EBRATION  BY 
L^   .  THE  GRAND  LODCE  OF  FRKE  AND  ACCEPTED  MaSoNS  OF 

^B  PA.  OF  CEO.  WASHiNGTON'S  APPRENTICESHIP 

^^^  INTO   MASONRY,   AT   PHILADELPHIA, 

^^^V  PA..  NOVEMBER  5-  >9Q^ 

1^        It  aecma  to  me  that  that  which  this  country  needs  more  than  every- 
I  thing  else  is  not  to  preach  only,  but  to  practice  the  virtues  we  try  to 

realize  through  Masonry  and  to  sliow  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
ikfasoD  that  ever  lived — VVashinKton — the  homage  of  deeds,  not  merely 
words.  One  of  tlie  things  which  attracted  me  so  greatly  to  Masonry, 
that  I  hailed  the  chance  of  becoming  a  Mason,  was  that  it  really  did 
live  up  to  what  we  as  a  government  arc  pledged  to — of  treating  each 
man  on  his  merits  and  as  a  man.  Wlien  Brother  George  Washington 
Went  into  a  lodge  of  a  fraternity  he  went  into  the  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  the  idea  of  our  government  was  realired  as  far  as 
it  \i  humanly  possible  to  realize  a  lofty  ideal. 
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MtSOnry  should  mak<r  and  must  make  each  man  who  con^cntiousl] 
and  undcrsiandingly  takes  up  his  oblig:atioRfl  the  best  type  of  American 
dtiKcR,  because  Masonry  teaches  hiin  his  obligations  to  his  (ellows  in 
a  practical  fashion.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  every  Fourth  of  July  ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  talk  of  what 
Washington  and  his  fellows  did  for  us ;  but  what  counts  most  is  howj 
we  Live  up  to  the  lessons  tliat  we  read  or  that  we  speak  of. 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILI 
ING,  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  n.  1902. 

Mr.  President,  ex-President  Clex/eland,  gentlemen : 

As  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  I  stiall  now  simply  say  a  w 
of  greeting  to  you  and  to  your  guests.  I  have  been  asked  here  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  and  so  I  can  speak  not  merely  on  your 
behalf  but  on  behalf  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  in  greeting  and  thanking 
for  their  presence  here,  those  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  who 
have  done  us  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  present  to-day.  I  greet 
the  .Ambassador*  whose  approacliing  departure  we  so  sincerely  regret, 
the  Ambassador  to  whom  on  his  advent  we  extend  such  hearty  greet- 
ings, and  the  special  rcprcgcntatives  of  those  great  civilized  nations  with 
whom  wc  intend  to  be  knit  ever  closer  by  ties  of  commercial  and  social 
good  will  in  the  future,  and  now,  gentlemen,  having  greeted  your 
guests,  on  beh.alf  of  you,  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  the  people,  rMl 
merely  because  you  stand  for  commercial  success  but  because  this  body 
has  been  able  to  show  that  the  greatest  commercial  success  can  square 
with  the  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  decent  and  right  living  and 
(air  dealing  between  man  and  man.    I  greet  you. 


1 


AT  THE   BANQUET  OP  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
STATE  OP  NEW  YORK.  AT  NEW  YORK.  NOVEMBER  11,  igcu.      M 

Mr,  President,  gentlemen,  and  you,  the  guests,  whom  we  welcome 

here  this  ez-ening : 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  you  tn  tlic  language  of  idle  compliment,  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  bare  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  nowhere  in  our  couot^H 
could  there  be  gathered  an  audience  which  would  stand  as  more  typically^ 
characteristic  llian  this  of  all  those  qualities  and  attributes  which  have 
given  tis  of  the  United  States  our  conunanding  position  in  the  imlustrial 
world.  Tliere  is  no  ne«d  of  my  preaching  to  this  gathering  the  need 
of  combining  efficiency  with  upright  dealing,  for  as  an  American  and 

*The  dc^ftias  aoibundar  waa  U.  )ul«t  Cinboi,  Itw  HtKMMMira  «t  Prucc     The  bcw 
krrivfti  KM  Ibc  Bfiliili  unluiMilar,  Sii  Miehul  Htrbvrl.  whtM  Mttf  dMIk  *M  >  Mum 
■«*iral'RCR<  in  dlploisMic  circit*. 
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as  a  citizen  of  New  York  I  am  proud  to  (cd  tliat  the  name  of  your 
orfjiatuzatioii  carries  with  it  a  Ruarantcc  of  both ;  asd  your  practice 
counts  for  more  than  any  prcadiiiig  could  possibly  count.  New  York 
is  a  city  of  national  importance,  because  its  position  toward  the  nation 
is  uni<]ue,  and  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  must  of  ncccs- 
sily  be  an  clement  of  weight  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  welfare 
of  the  entire  people.  New  York  is  the  great  port  of  entry  for  our 
countr)' — the  port  in  which  centers  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country — and  her  welfare  is  therefore  no  mailer  of  mere  local 
or  municipal,  but  of  national,  concern.  The  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  all  matters  affecting  the  financial  and  commercial 
relations  of  New  York  must  continually  take  into  account  this  fact ; 
and  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
part  pbyed  by  the  New  York  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 

This  body  stands  for  the  triumphs  of  peace  botli  abroad  and  at  home. 
We  have  fiassed  that  stage  of  national  development  when  depreciation 
of  other  peoples  is  felt  as  a  tribute  to  our  own.  Wc  watch  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  other  nations,  not  with  hatred  or  jealousy,  but  with 
liacere  and  friendly  good-will.  I  think  I  cau  say  safely  that  we  have 
shown  by  our  attitude  toward  Cuba,  by  our  attitude  toward  China, 
that  as  regards  weaker  powers  our  desire  is  that  they  may  be  able  to 
Hand  alone,  and  that  if  they  will  only  show  themselves  witting  to  deal 
honestly  and  fairly  with  the  rest  of  mankind  wc  on  our  sid'c  will  do  all 
we  can  to  help,  not  to  hinder,  tliem.  With  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
we  desire  no  rivalry  that  is  not  honorable  to  both  parlies.  We  wi.th 
ihem  well.  We  believe  that  the  trend  of  the  modern  spirit  is  ever 
stronger  toward  peace,  not  war;  toward  friendship,  not  hostility,  as  the 
normal  imenialional  altitude.  We  are  glad  indeed  that  wc  are  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  other  peoples  of  mankind,  and  no  eflforl  on  our  part 
shall  be  spared  to  secure  a  continuance  of  these  relations.  .And  remem- 
ber, gcntk-inen,  that  we  sliall  be  a  potent  factor  for  peace  largely  in 
proportion  to  llie  way  in  which  we  make  it  evident  that  our  attitude 
is  due,  not  to  weakness,  not  to  inability  to  defend  ourselves,  but  to  a 
genuine  repugnance  to  wrongdoing,  a  genuine  desire  for  self-respecting 
friendship  with  our  neighbors.  The  voice  of  the  weakling  or  tlie  craven 
counts  for  nodiiiig  when  he  clamors  for  peace:  but  the  voice  of  the 
last  man  armed  is  potent  We  need  to  keep  in  a  condition  of  pre- 
paredness, especially  as  regards  our  navy,  not  because  we  want  war, 
but  because  wc  desire  to  stand  with  those  whose  plea  for  peace  is 
listened  to  with  respectful  attention. 

Important  though  it  is  that  we  should  have  peace  abroad,  it  is  even 
more  important  that  wc  should  have  peace  at  home.  You.  men  of  the 
Qiambcr  of  Commerce,  to  whose  efforts  we  owe  so  much  of  our  in- 
dustrial well-being,  can,  and  I  believe  surely  will,  be  influential  in 
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helping  toward  that  industrial  peace  which  can  obtain  is  society  onlyl 
when  in  their  various  relations  employer  and  employed   alike  show 
not  merely  insistence  each  upon  hi*  own  righta,  but  also  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  a  full  acknowledffment  of  the  interests  of  (he 
third  party — the  public.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  work  out  a  system 
or  rate  of  conduct,  whether  with  or  Vithout  the  help  of  the  lawgiver,, 
which  shall  minimize  that  jarring  and  clashing  of  interests  in  ih( 
industrial  world  which  causes  so  much  individual  irritation  and  suffer- 
ing at  the  present  day,  and  which,  at  times,  threatens  baleful  cons 
q^eiices  to  large  portions  of  the  body  politic.     But  the  importance 
the  problem  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  it  deserves  to  receive  ihe' 
careful  thought  of  all  men  such  as  those  whom  I  am  addressing 
to<night.    There  should  be  no  yidding  to  wrong :  but  tliere  should 
most  certainly  be  not  only  desire  to  do  right  but  a  willingness  each  to 
try  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  his  fellow,  with  whom,  for  weal  o^_ 
for  woe,  his  own  fortunes  are  indissolubly  bound.  ^| 

No  patent  reme<ly  can  be  devised  for  Ihe  solution  of  these  grave 
problems  in  the  industrial  world ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  they 
can  be  solved  at  all  only  if  we  bring  to  the  solution  certain  old-time 
virtues,  and  if  we  strive  to  keep  out  of  the  solution  some  of  the  most 
familiar  and  most  undesirable  of  the  traits  to  which  mankind  has  owed 
untold  degradation  and  suffering  throughout  the  ages.  Arrogance, 
suspicion,  brutal  envy  of  the  well-to-do,  brutal  indifference  toward 
those  who  are  not  well-to-do,  the  hard  refusal  to  consider  the  rights 
of  others,  the  foolish  refusal  to  consider  the  limits  of  beneficent 
action,  the  base  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  selfish  greed,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  plunder  of  the  fortunate  or  of  oppression  of  the  unfortunate — 
from  these  and  from  all  kindred  vices  this  Nation  must  be  kept  free  if 
it  is  to  remain  in  its  present  position  in  the  forefront  of  the  peoples  of 
mankind,  On  the  other  hand,  good  will  come,  even  out  of  the  present 
evils,  if  we  face  them  armed  with  the  old  homely  virtues;  if  we  slww 
that  we  are  fearless  of  soul,  cool  of  head,  and  kindly  of  heart ;  if, 
without  betraying  the  weakness  that  cringes  before  wrongdoing,  we 
yet  show  by  deeds  and  words  our  knowledge  tlial  in  such  a  government 
as  ours  eadi  of  »is  must  be  in  very  truth  his  brother's  keeper,  ^| 

At  a  time  when  the  growing  complexity  of  our  social  and  industrial 
life  has  rendered  ine\'itable  the  intrusion  of  the  State  into  spheres  of 
work  wherein  it  fonncrly  took  no  part,  and  when  there  is  also  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  demand  the  illegitimate  and  unwise  transfer  to  the 
government  of  much  of  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  private  per- 
sons, singly  pr  associated  together,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  a  body 
whose  members  possess  to  an  eminent  degree  the  traditional  .,\mcrican 
self-reliance  of  spirit  which  makes  them  scorn  to  ask  from  the  govern- 
ment, whether  of  State  or  of  Nation,  anything  but  a  fair  field  and  no 
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favor ;  who  confide  not  in  bcinp  helped  by  others,  but  in  thdr  own  skill, 
energ:}'.  and  business  capacity-  to  achirv'c  success.  The  first  requisite 
of  a  f;ood  citizen  in  tliiii  Republic  of  ours  is  ttiat  he  shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  pull  his  weifjht — ^that  he  shall  not  be  a  mere  passenger, 
but  shall  do  his  share  in  the  work  that  each  generation  of  us  finds 
ready  to  hand ;  and.  furthermore,  that  in  doing  his  work  he  shall  show 
not  only  the  cipacity  for  sturdy  self-help  bin  also  self-respecting  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say,  stands  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  for  those  qualities  which  make  the  successful  mer- 
chant, the  tucceMiful  business  man,  whose  success  is  won  in  ways 
honorable  to  himself  and  tieneficial  to  his  fellows,  Tliere  are  very 
different  kinds  of  success.  Tlicre  is  the  &ucces.t  that  brings  with  it  the 
seared  soul — the  success  which  is  achieved  by  wol6sl)  greed  and  vulpine 
cuntiing — tlic  success  which  makes  honest  men  uneasy  or  indignant  in 
its  presence.  Then  there  is  the  other  kind  of  success — the  success 
which  conies  as  the  reward  of  keen  insight,  of  sagacity,  of  resolution, 
of  address,  combined  willi  imflinchtng  rectitude  o(  behavior,  public  and 
private.  The  first  kind  of  success  may.  in  a  sense — and  a  poor  sense 
at  that — benefit  the  individtial,  but  it  is  always  and  necessarily  a  curse 
to  the  community:  whereas  the  man  who  wins  the  second  kind,  as  an 
incident  of  its  winning  becomes  a  bciidiciar)-  to  the  whole  cummon- 
wcalth.  Throughout  its  history  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  lias  stood 
for  this  second  and  higher  kind  of  success.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that 
I  should  co«ne  on  here,  as  the  Giief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  to  wish 
you  well  in  your  new  home ;  for  you  belong  not  merely  to  the  city,  not 
merely  to  the  State,  but  to  all  the  country,  and  you  stand  high  among 
the  great  factors  in  building  up  that  marvelous  prosperity  which  the 
entire  coimtry  now  enjoys.  Tlie  continuance  of  this  prosperity  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  your  sanity  and  common-sense,  upon  the  way 
in  which  yon  combine  energy  in  action  with  conservative  refusal  to 
take  pan  in  the  reckless  gambling  which  is  so  often  bred  by,  and  which 
so  inevitably  puts  an  end  to.  prosperity.  You  arc  men  of  might  in  the 
world  of  American  effort :  yuti  arc  men  whose  names  stand  high  in  the 
esteem  of  our  people;  you  are  si>oken  of  in  terms  like  those  used  in  the 
long-gone  ages  when  it  was  said  of  the  Phtenician  cities  that  their 
mcfchanls  were  princes.  (>reat  is  your  power  and  great,  therefore,  your 
responsibility.  Well  and  faithfully  have  you  met  this  responsibility 
in  the  past.  We  k>ok  forward  with  confident  hope  to  what  you  will 
^  in  the  future,  and  it  is  therefore  with  sincerity  that  I  bid  you 
todipecd  this  evening  and  wish  for  you.  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  a 
career  of  ever-increasing  honor  and  usefulness. 
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Messages  and  Spreeh^s 
AT  DENNISON.  O..   NOVEMBER   la.  1900. 


Ceatfemtn  and  ladies'. 

1  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here  to  greet  me,  And  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  it.  I  only  wish  that  I  was  ttot  always  at'raid  of 
some  acC]<IcDt  happening  to  the  stnaO  foUcs.  You  know  the  problem 
of  the  little  api>1es  in  the  middle  of  the  baiTd.  The  little  folks  are  just 
like  tliat — always  cook  in  the  middle. 

I  shall  not  try  to  make  a  speech  to  you.    I  am  going  South  to  meet 
at   Memphis  a   man — Gnieral   Luke   Wright — wlio  lias   done   distin- 
guished service  in  the  Philippines;  and  I  am  going  to  take  four  or  ». 
five  days  holiday  first.  ,  ■ 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  in  your  beautiful  State:  to  have 
passed  through  Pennsylvania,  as  1  just  have.  1  have  not  merely  the 
hope,  but  the  belief,  that  our  people,  as  a  whole,  will  so  handle  them- 
selves that  the  good  times  we  are  enjoying  may  be  continued :  tliat  we 
shall  be  careful  not  to  mar  them  by  foolish  acliou,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  have  the  forethought  to  cut  out  any  evil  that  hampers  the 
development  of  the  good. 

[Tb(  Enqoinr.  Cfncinnid,  OliiB,   Kp¥.   II;  IMS.] 


TO  THE   COLORED   CITIZENS  OF   MEMPHIS.   TENN..    NOVEMBER] 

19.  t90t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Wright,  and  you,  my  fellow  eititens: 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  have  been  here  to  witness  and  to  share  in  your' 
greeting  to  General  Wright.  I  can  well  understand  how  inevitable 
it  was  that  he  should  succeed  in  the  post  of  high  responsibility  he  has 
occupied  outside  of  our  countr)*,  when  he  has  had  the  character  that 
has  entitled  him  to  tlie  profound  respect  and  r^ard  of  all  his  fellow 
citizens. 

General  Wright  has  succeeded  in  the  Philippines  by  displaying  just 
those  <iuaUtics  which  each  one  of  us  must  in  a  lesser  degree  display, 
if  we  arc  to  be  good  citizens  here  at  home.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  government.  Good  government  consists  in  applying  the  old  hum- 
dnim  everyday,  commonplace  virtues  which  all  of  us  learn,  but  which 
all  of  us  do  not  practice.  If  a  man  is  fearless,  is  honest,  has  consid- 
eration for  others  and  is  gifted  with  the  crowning  grace  of  common 
sense,  he  is  going  to  do  fairly  well. 

We,  all  of  us,  tend  to  rise  or  fall  t<^cther.  If  any  set  of  ns  goes 
down  the  whole  nation  sags  a  little.  If  any  of  us  raise  ourselves  a 
little,  then  by  just  so  much  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  raised.  Every 
man  who  docs  markedly  good  work  in  one  sphere  of  government  by 
just  so  much  helps  all  of  us  and  elevates  all  of  us.     It  is  a  great 
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thing  w|ien  we  can  point  to  any  American  who  has  rendered  signal 
service  in  any  position.  It  makes  all  of  us  a  little  better  Americans, 
makes  us  feel  spurred  on  to  do  a  little  belter  work  as  dtizens,  each 
in  his  own  sphere  of  activity. 

General  Wright  stands  for  duly  well  done  in  the  Philippines.  He 
ttands  for  the  qualities  of  firmness,  of  strength,  of  fair  dealing  with 
all,  fair  play  for  each,  according  to  his  capacity  and  character,  which 
we  must  apply  at  home  jun  as  much.  All  of  va  should  remember  iliat 
the  (|ualitie3  which  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  other  fellow  apply  we 
must  apply  oui^clves. 

For  that  reason  we  owe  to  General  Wright  a  double  debt  of  grati- 
tude as  Americans,  as  men  and  women  interested  in  the  honor  of  our 
common  country.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  administered  the  greatest  of  llic  country's  dependencies, 
which  came  to  it  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war.  Aiul,  furthermore, 
as  American  citizens,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  |*ratitude  for  having  prac- 
ticed in  a  high  position  those  qualities  of  good  citizenship  which  each 
of  us  must  practice  in  our  several  dejfrccs.  if  we  are  to  make  and 
to  keep  tliis  nation  what  it  shall  be  made  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  TENDERED  GENERAL  LUKE  E.  WRIGHT,  AT 
MEMPHIS,  TENN,,  NOVEMBER  iq.  igcn. 

Ur.  Toastmasttr,  Oenerat  Wright,  and  you,  my  friends,  whose  greeting 
lo-nighl  t  shall  ever  remember: 

It  is  a  real  an<l  great  pleajirure  to  come  to  this  typical  city  of  the 
southern  hfississippi  \'allcy  in  order  to  greet  a  typical  American,  a 
citizco  of  Tennessee,  wiio  deserves  honor  not  only  from  his  Stale, 
but  from  the  entire  country — General  Luke  E.  Wright.  We  have  a 
fight  to  expect  a  high  standard  of  manhood  from  Tennesset.  It  was 
one  of  the  lirst  two  States  created  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mouniaios, 
asd  it  wa,*  in  this  Slate  tlial  the  first  sclf-goveniing  community  of 
American  freemen  was  established  upon  waters  flowing  inln  the  Gulf. 
The  pioneers  of  Tennessee  were  among  the  earliest  in  that  great  west- 
ward march  which  thrust  the  nation's  border  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  son  of  Tennessee  should 
DOW  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  further  movement  of  expansion 
beyond  the  Pacific.  Tliere  have  been  Presidents  of  the  Uiiitecl  States 
(or  but  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  and  during  sixteen  of  those 
years  Tenneasecans  sat  in  the  White  House.  Hardihood,  and  daring;, 
ind  iron  resolution  are  of  right  to  I>e  expected  among  the  sons  of  a 
State  which  nurtured  Andrew  Jackson  and  Sam  Hou»iuu ;  which  sent 
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into  the  .-Vniericaii  Navy  one  of  th«  most  faniou»  fighting  admirals  of 
all  time,  Farragut. 

There  is  another  reason  why  our  country  should  be  glad  that  it  was 
General  Wright  who  rendered  tliis  scrvic«.  General  Wright  fought 
with  distinguished  gallantry  among  the  gallant  men  who  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  We  need  no 
proof  of  the  complelene^it  of  our  reunion  as  a  people.  Wheo  the  war 
with  Spain  came  the  .ions  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  sons 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  vied  with  one  another  in  the  effort  to 
get  into  the  ranks  and  face  a  foreign  foe  under  tlic  old  flag  that  had 
been  carried  in  triumph  under  Winfield  Scott  and  Zachary  Taylor  and 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  serve  under  that 
fearless  fighter,  old  Joe  Wheeler,  a  memory  of  which  I  shall  always 
be  proud.  But  if  we  needed  any  proof  of  the  unity  of  our  interesU 
it  would  have  been  afforded  this  very  year  by  General  Wright,  the 
ex-Confederate,  in  his  administration  as  Acting  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands.  Upon  him  during  the  months  of  summer  rested  a  heavier 
burden  of  responstbtlity  llian  upon  any  other  public  servant  at  that 
particular  time ;  and  not  tlie  least  of  his  titles  to  our  r^:ard  is  the  way 
in  which  he  was  able  to  work  on  terms  of  cordial  good-will  with  the 
head  of  the  army,  himself  a  man  who  had  honored  the  blue  unifonn^ 
as  Wright  had  honored  the  gray.  ^p 

General  Wright's  work  has  been  as  ditlicult  as  it  was  important. 
The  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  definitely  decided  that,  whether 
we  wish  to  or  not,  we  must  hereafter  play  a  great  part  in  the  world. 
Wc  can  not  escape  fadng  the  duties.  We  may  shirk  them  if  we  are 
built  of  poor  stuff,  or  we  may  take  hold  and  do  them  if  we  are  fit  sons 
of  our  .sires — but  face  them  we  mu.*t,  whether  we  will  or  not,  Our 
duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  simply  been  one  of  the  duties  that 
thus  have  come 'upon  us.  We  arc  there,  and  wc  can  no  more  haul  down 
our  flag  and  abandon  the  islands  than  wc  could  now  abandon  Alaska. 
Whether  wc  arc  glad  or  sorry  that  events  forced  us  to  go  there  is 
aside  from  the  question;  the  point  is  that,  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  we  found  ourielves  in  the  Philippines  and  that 
we  could  not  leave  the  islands  without  discredit.  The  islanders  were 
wholly  un6t  to  govern  themselves,  and  if  wc  had  left  there  would 
have  been  a  brief  period  of  bloody  chaos,  and  then  some  other  natioa 
would  have  stepped  in  to  do  tlie  work  which  we  liad  sliirked.  It  can 
not  be  too  often  repealed  that  there  was  no  question  that  the  work 
had  to  be  done.  All  the  question  was,  whether  wc  would  do  it  well 
or  ill ;  and,  thanks  to  the  choice  of  men  like  Governor  Wright,  it  lias 
been  done  well.  The  first  and  absolutely  indispensable  requisite  was 
order — peace.    The  reign  of  lawless  violence,  of  resistance  to  legitimate 
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authority,  the  reign  of  anarchy,  could  no  more  be  tolerated  abroad  than 
it  could  be  tolerated  here  in  our  own  land. 

The  American  flag  stands  for  orderly  liberty,  and  it  stands  for  it 
abroad  as  it  stands  for  it  at  home.  The  task  of  our  soldiers  was  to 
restore  and  maintain  order  in  the  islands.  The  army  had  the  task  to 
do,  and  it  did  it  well  and  thoroughly.  The  fullest  and  heartiest  praise 
belong  to  our  soldiers  who  in  the  Philippine*  brought  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  a  war,  small  indeed  compared  to  the  gigantic  struggle  in 
which  the  older  men  whom  1  am  addressing  took  part  in  the  early  six- 
ties, but  incuncvivahly  harassing  and  difhcull,  because  it  was  waged 
amid  the  pathless  jungles  of  great  tropic  islands  and  against  *  foe 
very  elusive,  very  treacherous,  and  often  inconceivably  cruel  both  to- 
ward our  men  and  tuward  the  great  numbers  of  peace-loving  Filipinos 
who  gladly  welcomed  our  advent.  The  soldiers  included  both  regulars 
and  volunteers,  men  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East  .and  the 
West,  men  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  Tennessee,  no  less 
than  men  from  t!ie  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Slope — and  to 
all  alike  we  give  honor,  for  they  acted  as  ^Vmerican  soldiers  should- 
Cruelties  were  committed  here  and  there.  The  fact  that  they  were 
committed  under  wellnigh  intolerable  provocation  affords  no  excuse 
for  such  cruelties,  nor  can  we  admit  as  justification  that  they  were 
retaliatory  in  kind.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  detect  and  punish 
the  wrongdoers  and  the  wrongdoing  itself  has  been  completely  stopped. 
But  these  misdeed*  were  exceptional,  and  their  occurrence  in  no  wise 
alters  the  fact  that  the  American  army  in  tlie  Philippines  showed  as  a 
whole  not  only  splendid  soldierly  qualities  but  a  high  order  of  humanity 
io  dealing  with  their  foes.  A  Imndred  thousand  of  our  troops  went  to 
tlie  Philippines.  Among  tliem  were  some  who  offended  against  the 
Tij^L  Well,  arc  we  allogcthcr  immaculate  at  home?  1  think  not.  I 
ask  for  no  special  consideration  to  be  sliown  our  friends  and  kinsmen, 
our  sons  and  brothers,  who  during  three  years  so  well  upheld  the 
national  honor  in  the  Philippines.  I  ask  merely  that  we  do  the  same 
equal  justi^ic  to  the  soldier  who  went  abroad  and  faced  death  and 
lived  hard  as  we  show  to  his  fellow  who  stayed  at  home  and  lived 
easily  and  in  comfort;  and  if  we  show  that  equal  justice  we  will  doff 
our  hats  to  the  man  who  has  put  the  whole  country  under  obligations 
by  the  victory  he  helped  to  win  in  the  Philippines. 

But  the  soldier's  work  as  a  soldier  was  not  the  lai^r  part  of  what 
he  did.  When  once  the  outbreak  was  over  in  any  place,  then  began 
the  work  of  establishing  civil  administration.  Here,  too,  the  soldier 
did  his  part,  for  the  work  of  preporing  for  the  civil  authority  was 
ojten  donc'by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army,  and  well  done, 
toa  Then  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  system  of  self-government 
for  the  people  who  liad  become  our  wards  was  begun,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Pliilippine  Commission,  Judge  Taft  being  made  Governor,  and 
I  liavinfc  liad  the  honor  myself  to  appoint  General  Wright  as  Vice- 
Govemor.  During  the  critical  period  when  ihe  insurrection  was  ending 
and  the  time  was  one  of  transition  between  a  state  of  war  and  a  state 
of  peace,  at  the  time  tlut  I  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  tlie 
state  of  war  was  over  and  that  the  civil  government  was  now  in  com- 
plete command.  Genera]  Wright  served  as  Governor  of  the  archipclaga 
The  progress  of  the  islands  both  ia  material  well-being  and  as  regards 
order  and  justice  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Wright  and 
his  colleagues  has  been  astounding. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  our  not  having  prone  far  enough  and 
fast  enough  in  granting  self-government  to  the  Filipinos:  the  only 
possible  danger  has  been  test  we  should  go  faster  and  further  than 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipinos  thcmsdvcs.  Each  Filipino  at  the 
present  day  is  guaranteed  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  chance  to  pursue 
happiness  as  he  wishes,  so  long  as  he  does  not  hann  his  fellows,  in  a 
way  which  the  islands  have  never  known  before  during  all  tlieir  re- 
corded history.  There  are  bands  of  ladrones,  of  brigands,  still  in 
existence.  Now  and  then  they  may  show  sporadic  increase.  This  will 
be  due  occasionally  to  disaffection  with  some  of  the  things  that  our 
govcnimeiil  <loes  which  are  best — for  example,  the  effort  to  quarantine 
against  the  plague  and  to  enforce  necessary  sanitary  precautions,  gently 
and  tactfully  though  it  was  made,  produced  violent  hostility  among 
some  of  the  more  ignorant  natives.  Again,  a  disease  like  the  cattle 
plague  may  cause  in  some  given  province  such  want  that  a  part  of  tlic 
inhabitants  revert  to  their  ancient  habit  of  brigandage.  But  the  idands 
have  ne%-cr  been  as  orderly,  as  peaceful,  or  as  prosperous  as  now ;  and 
in  no  other  Oriental  country,  whether  ruled  by  Asiatics  or  Europeans, 
is  there  anything  approaching  to  the  amount  of  individual  liberty  and 
of  self-goveniment  which  our  rule  has  brought  to  the  Filipinos.  The 
Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  people  through  whom  this  splendid 
work  for  civilization  has  been  achieved,  and  therefore  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  I  have  come  here  to-nighl  to  thank  in  your  presence  your  fel- 
low-townsman, because  he  has  helped  us  itiaterially  to  add  a  new  page 
to  the  honor  roll  of  American  history. 

General  Wright,  I  greet  ynu.  1  thank  you.  and  I  wish  you  well. 


I 


AT  THE  RECEPTION  TO  GENER.^L  WRIGHT,  AT  MEMPHIS.  TENN 

NOVEMBER  19.  igoa. 


h«mtl^ 


Mr,  Chairman,  and  you,  my  felhw  Ameritant: 

1  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  honor  of  coming  today  to  your  bcaat 
ful  city  in  your  beautiful  State  to  greet,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country, 
a  Tcnnesseean  who  has  rendered  high  and  honorable  service  to  the 
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whole  country — a  Tcnnesseeaa  of  whom  it  caa  be  uid.  as  it  has  been 
said  of  the  Creek  hero: 

"Much  luis  he  *etn  and  known,  cJtiet  of  men, 
And  manners,  climate*,  counciU,  govcrnmenia. 
ilimnelf  not  Icaii,  but  honored  of  ihcm  all: 
Hat  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  b»  p«en, 
Par  on  ibe  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy." 


W'c  are  one  people  absolutely.  The  memories  of  the  Civil  War  are 
now  heritages  of  honor  alike  for  those  whose  fathers  wore  tlie  blue 
and  for  those  whose  fathers  wore  the  gray.  There  is  one  curious 
and  nol  inappropriate  coincidence  to-day— my  mother's  brother  served 
under  Nfrs.  Wriglit's  father  in  the  Confederate  Navy,  I  am  proud  of 
bis  valor;  and  I  can  say  this  freely,  for  if  I  had  been  old  enough  I 
would  myself  have  surely  worn  the  blue  uniform. 

I  coine  here  to^y  to  greet  General  Wright  because  it  has  been 
given  to  him  to  render  a  peculiar  service  to  the  whole  country.  A  man 
<aa  render  service  of  the  very  highest  character  at  home,  but  owing 
to  the  very  nature  of  our  system  of  government,  he  iinisl,  in  his  election 
at  least,  represent  particularly  a  given  party.  I  say  In  his  election  at 
least,  for  after  election,  if  he  Is  wortli  anything,  he  must  be  a  rcprc- 
wntativc  of  the  whole  country.  But  there  are  certain  branches  of  the 
public  service  in  which  if  we  are  wise  and  far-seeing  wc  will  never 
allow  partisan  politics  to  enter.  There  must  be  no  partisan  politics  in 
the  army  or  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  All  that  concerns  us  to 
know  about  any  general  or  admiral,  about  a  mighty  captain  by  sea  or 
by  land,  is  whether  he  is  a  thoroughly  fit  commander  of  men  and  loyal 
to  the  country'  as  a  whole.  In  (he  same  way  if  we  are  wise,  if  we  care 
for  our  reputation  abroad,  if  we  arc  sensitive  of  our  honor  at  home,  we 
will  allow  no  c|ucstion  of  partisan  politics  ever  to  enter  into  the  admin- 
iKration  of  the  great  islands  which  came  under  our  flag  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  Spain. 

Hence  1  say  that  General  Wright,  like  Governor  Taft  and  his  asso- 
ciates, has  rendered  a  peculiar  service  to  every  man  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  the  American  name  in  what  he  has  done  in  administering  the 
Philippine  Islands.  I'or  fourteen  months  it  has  been  part  of  my  busi- 
ness to  see  how  the  work  there  was  done.  I  am  not  speaking  exag- 
geratedly, I  am  speaking  Hterally.  telling  the  naked  truth,  when  I  say 
that  never  during  that  time  has  a  question  of  party  politics  entered  into 
even  the  smallest  action  of  those  in  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

My  fellow  Americans,  wc  can  not  afford  to  have  the  honor  .of  the 
Nation  in  any  way  smirched  in  connection  witli  our  dependencies.  We 
on  not  afford  to  have  it  smirched  anywhere;  but  if  wc  wrong  our- 
Klves  here  at  home  wc  arc  to  blame  and  we  pay  the  penalty,  while 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  |» 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  ll>^* 
ful  city  in  vour  beautiful  Stat«» 
a  Tcnncsstcan  who  has  rcnde* 
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true  wonli.  than  the  body  composed  of  the  teachers  is  the  public  schools 
ihrouRhout  the  lent^h  and  breadth  of  ihts  Union.  They  tiave  to  deal 
with  cilizeusliip  in  the  raw  and  turn  it  out  something  like  a  finished 
product.  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  also  endeavor  to  deal  with  that 
dtitenship  in  the  raw  in  our  own  homes  appreciate  the  burden  and  the 
respoasibility.  The  trainiug  given  in  the  public  schools  must,  of  course, 
.l»e  not  merely  a  training  in  intellect,  but  a  training  ia  what  counts  for 
infinitely  more  than  intellect — a  training  in  character.  And  the  chief 
factor  in  that  training  iiiiist  be  the  {>erM>nal  equation  of  the  teachers; 
the  influence  exerted,  sometimes  consciously  and  sometimes  tincon- 
•cioujily,  by  tlie  man  or  woman  who  stands  in  so  peculiar  a  relation 
to  the  boys  and  girls  under  his  or  her  care — a  relation  closer,  more 
iotricatc.  and  more  vita!  in  its  after-effects  than  any  other  relation  save 
that  of  parent  and  cliild.  Wherever  a  burden  of  that  kind  is  laid,  those 
who  carry  it  necessarily  carry  a  great  responsibility.  There  can  be  no 
greater.  Scant  should  be  our  patience  with  any  man  or  woman  doing 
a  bit  of  work  vitally  wonh  doing,  who  does  not  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  of  sincere  love  for  the  work,  and  of  desire  to  do  it  well  for  the 
work's  sake. 

Doabtless  tno«t  of  yo4i  remember  the  old  distinction  drawn  between 
the  two  kinds  of  work,  the  work  done  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  and  the 
work  done  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself.  The  man  or  woman  in 
public  or  privaic  life  wfio  ever  works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward 

at  conies  oul^ide  of  the  work,  will  in  tlic  long  run  do  poor  work. 
Tlie  man  or  woman  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman 
•nho  lives,  who  breathes  that  work ;  wilfi  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his 

»of  her  lool :  whose  ambition  is  to  do  it  well  and  to  feel  rewarded  by 
Ibt  Dioughl  of  Itaving  done  it  well.  That  man,  that  woman,  puts  the 
■ry  under  an  obligation,  .^s  a  body  all  those  connected 
_  .  iication  of  our  people  are  entitled  to  the  heartiest  praise 
faun  all  lovKi*  of  their  country,  because  as  a  body  they  are  devoting 
wtp'  'ire  of  lliosc  tmdcr  them. 

^  _ :       ">j1  nowadays  liiat  has  not  a  good  plaj^round 

t  to  lonv  since,  in  my  own  city  at  least,  this  was  held 

crowded  quarters  where 
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if  wc  allow  wrong  in  connection  with  the  islands,  not  oolj  the  is 
suffer,  but  an  indelible  stigma  of  shame  comes  to  the  American  aaAKT 
I  am  earnestly  desirous  thai  the  administration  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall  be  put  and  kept  upon  such  a  plane  of  patriotic  cfi&ciency  that  no 
change  will  be  made  in  it  owing  to  any  change  of  party  here  at  home. 
Party  feeling  should,  of  course,  slop  at  the  water-line.  The  inestimable 
service  rendered  by  Governor  Wright  in  the  Phi1ip[rine  Islands  has 
been  because  he  has  so  conducted  the  government  of  those  islands  as 
to  make  it  not  only  of  signal  benefit  to  them,  but  of  signal  honor  to 
every  citizen  of  our  country ;  that  he  has  so  handled  the  administration 
of  a^rs  as  to  make  us  feci  a  justifiable  confidence  that  hereafter  the 
storms  of  party  politics  in  the  United  States  sliall  never  touch  the 
government  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  and  that  whale^Tr  changes  of 
administration  there  arc  here  in  the  Union,  there  shall  not  be  a  ripple 
of  diango  in  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  Philippines  marked  out  by 
Governor  Wright  and  his  associates.  The  man  of  whom  that  can  be 
truthfully  said  is  a  man  entitled  to  honor  from  his  fellow-countrj-men ; 
and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  Go^'emor  Wright. 


AT  THE   DEDICATORY   EXERCISES  OF  THE   NEW   HIGH-SCHOOl. 
BUILDING^  PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  NOVEMBER  ».  igoa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladift  and  genlUmtn: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  present  at  the  formal  de<Uc; 
tion  of  this  new  building,  which  in  its  management  stands  in  line 
siKCesskHt  to  a  series  of  buildings,  themselves  typifying  in  no  small 
degree  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  public-school  system  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  some  sixty-four  years  ago  that  this  institu- 
tion was  first  establUhed  under  a  man  of  great  eminence  alike  to  the 
work  of  pedagogy  and  in  other  fields — I*rofessor  Biggs.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  started  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  had 
begun  and  was  in  the  process  of  its  first  devekjpmcnL  Now.  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  including 
the  night  schools,  there  are  some  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pupils 
and  over  four  thousand  teachers.  The  devekip«nent  of  the  high  school, 
especially  during  the  bist  half  century,  has  been  literally  phenomenal. 
Nothing  like  our  present  system  of  education  was  known  in  earlier 
iiiDe».  No  such  system  of  popular  education  for  the  people  by  thi 
representatives  of  the  people  existed. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  stability  and  ftitu 
wdfare  of  our  institutions  of  government  depend  opon  the  grade  of 
citizenship  turned  out  from  our  public  schools.  And  no  body  of  public 
servant.*,  no  bodyof  individuals  associated  in  private  life,  arc  better 
worth  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  value  citizenship  at  i 
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true  worth,  than  the  body  composed  of  tlie  teachers  in  the  public  schcoll 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  L'nion.  The>-  have  to  deal 
wiih  ciiizcnsliip  in  Uie  raw  and  turn  it  out  something  Ukc  a  hnisherlj 
produet.  !  think  that  all  of  us  who  also  endeavor  to  deal  with  that] 
citizenship  in  the  raw  in  our  own  homes  appreciate  the  burden  and  the 
responsibility.  I1ie  Ininiitg  given  in  the  public  schools  must,  of  course, 
be  not  merely  a  tr^ntng  in  intellect,  but  a  training  in  what  counts  for 
infinitely  more  than  intellect — a  training  in  character.  And  the  chief 
factor  in  lltat  training  must  be  the  personal  equation  of  the  teachers; 
the  influence  exerted,  sometimes  consdoualy  and  sometimes  uncon* 
sciously.  by  the  man  or  woman  who  stands  in  so  peculiar  a  relation 
to  the  boys  and  girls  under  his  or  her  care — a  relation  closer,  more 
intricate,  and  more  vital  in  its  aftcr-effecis  than  any  other  relation  save 
that  of  parent  and  cltild.  Wherever  a  burden  of  that  kind  is  laid,  those 
who  carry  it  necessarily  carry  a  great  responsibility.  There  can  be  no 
greater.  Scant  should  be  our  patience  with  any  man  or  woman  doing 
a  bit  of  work  vitally  worth  doing,  who  does  not  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  of  sincere  love  for  the  work,  and  of  desire  to  do  it  well  for  the 
work's  sake. 
Doubtless  mo&t  of  you  remember  the  old  distinction  drawn  between 
two  kinds  of  work,  the  work  done  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  and  the 
9rk  (lone  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself.  The  ntan  or  woman  in 
public  or  private  life  who  ever  works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward 
that  comes  outside  of  the  work,  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work. 
The  man  or  woman  who  docs  work  worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman 
wbo  lives,  who  breathes  that  work  ;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his 
or  her  soul ;  whoste  ambition  is  to  do  it  well  and  to  feci  rewarded  by 
the  thot^t  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man,  that  woman,  puts  the 
whole  country  under  an  obligation.  As  a  body  all  those  connected 
with  the  education  of  our  peoi)le  are  entitled  to  the  heartiest  praise 
hom  all  lovers  of  their  country,  because  as  a  body  they  arc  devoting 
JKart  and  soul  to  the  welfare  of  those  under  them. 

It  is  a  poor  type  of  school  nowadays  that  has  not  a  good  playground 

^tutdicd.    It  is  not  so  long  since,  in  my  own  city  at  least,  this  was  held 

»a   mx>lutionary  doctrine,  especially  in  the  crowded  quarters  where 

C^yCTOimds  were  most  needed.     People  said  they  didn't  need  play- 

jrounds.    It  was  a  new-fangled  idea.    They  expected  to  make  good* 

citizens  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  when  they  were  not  in  school,  were 

Ptt  ufoo  the  streets  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  New  York  to  play  at 

iIk  UmJ  of  games  alone  that  they  could  play  at  in  the  streets.     We 

^a^f  pissed  that  stage.    I  think  we  realize  what  a  good  healthy  play- 

WmA  means  to  children.    I  think  we  understand  not  only  the  effects 

^  fJod  upon  their  bodies,  but  for  good  upon  their  minds.    Wc  need 

'tlMiy  bodies.    We  need  to  have  schools  physically  developed. 


l&t 


Messages  and  Speechts 


Somdimes  you  can  develop  diaracter  by  the  direct  incukAtion  of 
morsl  precept ;  a  good  deal  more  often  you  cannot.  Vou  develop  i^^ 
less  by  precej)t  than  by  your  practice.  Let  it  come  as  an  incident  o^H 
the  association  with  )-ou ;  as  an  incident  to  the  general  tone  of  the  whole 
body,  the  tone  which  in  the  anffregaie  we  all  create.  Is  not  that  the 
experience  of  all  of  you,  in  dealing  with  these  children  in  the  schools, 
in  dealing  with  tliem  in  tlie  family,  in  dealing  n-ith  them  in  bodies  any* 
wticrc  ?  They  are  quick  to  take  tlie  tone  of  those  to  whom  tliey  lool 
up,  and  if  they  do  not  look  up  to  jou,  then  you  can  preach  virtue_ 
you  wish,  but  the  elTcct  will  be  small. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  try  to  make  any  extended  speech  to  you.' 
I  should  hold  myself  a  poor  citizen  if  I  did  not  welcome  the  chance] 
to  wish  you  godspeed  iti  your  work  for  yourselves  and  to  wish  youj 
godspeed  in  your  work  as  representatives  of  that  great  body  of  public- 
school  teachers,  upon  the  success  of  whose  efforts  to  train  aright  th< 
children  of  to-day  depends  the  safety  of  our  institutions  of  to-morrow.1 


AT  THE  FOUNDERS'   DAY   BANQURT  OF  THP.  UNION   I.EAGUi 
PHH,ADB.PinA.  PA.,  NOVEMBER  22,  1902. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  Union  League: 

Forty  years  ago  this  club  was  founded,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  give  aid  to  those 
who  battled  for  the.  Union  and  for  human  libertj-.  Two  years  ago 
President  McKinlcy  came  here  as  your  guest  to  thank  you,  and  ihroi^ 
you  all  those  far-sighted  and  loyal  men  who  had  supported  liim  in  his 
successful  effort  lo  keep  untarnished  tlie  national  good  faith  at  homej 
and  the  national  honor  abroad,  and  to  bring  back  to  this  country  th< 
material  well-being  which  we  now  so  abundantly  enjoy.  It  was  no 
accident  which  made  the  men  of  this  club  who  stood  as  in  a  peculiar 
s«use  the  champions  and  upholders  of  the  principles  of  Lincoln  in  the 
early  sixties  stand  no  less  stoutly  for  those  typified  in  the  person  olj^| 
McKinlcy  during  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Tlie  qualities  apt^* 
to  make  men  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  in  one  crisis  arc  also  apt  to 
make  them  respond  to  a  similar  call  in  a  crisis  of  a  ditfcrent  character. 
The  traits  which  enabled  our  people  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  ficry^ 
ordeal  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  traits  upon  which  wc  had  to  rely  i 
the  less  serious,  but  yet  serious,  dangers  by  whicJi  we  were  menaced  L 
1896.  1898,  and  1900. 

From  the  vzry  beginning  our  people  have  markedly  combined  prac- 
tical capacity  for  affairs  with  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal.    The  lack 
of  either  quality  would  have  rendered  the  possession  of  the  other  of 
small  value.    Mere  ability  to  achieve  success  in  things  concerning  t 
body  would  cot  have  atoned  for  the  failure  to  live  the  life  of  high 
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dcavor ;  and,  on  tli«  otticr  hand,  wtiliout  a  (oundatioii  of  those  qualities 
whjch  bring  material  prosperity  there  would  be  nothinp  on  which  the 
higher  life  could  be  built.  The  men  of  the  Revolution  would  have 
(aikd  if  ihey  had  not  po»se$sed  alike  devotion  to  liberty  and  ability 
(once  liberty  had  been  achieved)  to  show  common-sense  and  self-re- 
straint in  its  use.  The  men  of  the  great  Civil  War  would  have  failed 
had  they  not  possessed  the  business  capacity  which  developed  and  or- 
ganized their  resources  in  addition  to  the  stern  resolution  to  expend 
these  resources  as  freely  as  they  expended  their  blood  in  furtherance 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  their  hearts  leaped.  It  is  this  combiuation 
of  qualities  that  has  made  our  people  succeed.  Other  peoples  have 
been  as  devoted  to  liberty,  and  yet,  because  of  lack  of  hard-headed 
common-seiAe  and  of  ability  to  show  restraint  and  subonhnate  indi- 
vidual pas.tions  for  the  general  good,  have  failed  so  signally  in  the 
struggle  of  life  as  to  become  a  byword  among  the  nations.  Yet  other 
peoples,  again,  have  possessed  all  possible  thrift  and  business  capacity, 
but  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  or  have  played  a  sordid  and  ignoble 
part  in  the  world,  because  their  business  capacity  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  of  the  lift  toward  nobler  things  which  marks  a  great  and  gen- 
erous nation.  The  stern  but  just  rule  of  judgment  for  humanity  is 
that'  each  nation  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits :  and  if  there  arc  no  fruits. 
if  the  nation  has  failed,  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  has  failed  through 
meanness  of  soul  or  through  lack  of  robustness  of  character.  We  must 
judge  a  nation  by  the  net  result  of  its  life  and  activity.  And  so  we 
must  judge  tlie  policies  of  those  who  at  any  time  control  the  destinies 
of  a  nation. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to-night  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  policies 
championed  by  President  McKinley  on  both  the  occasions  when  he 
appealed  to  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  and  to  sec  how  well  Uiat 
appeal  has  been  justified  by  the  event.  Most  certainly  I  do  not  claim 
all  the  goo<l  tliat  has  befallen  us  during  the  past  six  years  as  due  solely 
to  any  human  policy.  No  legislation,  however  wise,  no  Administration, 
however  efficient,  can  secure  prosperity  to  a  peoi)lc  or  greatness  to  a 
nation.  All  that  can  be  done  by  the  law-maker  and  the  administrator 
ij  lo  give  the  best  chance  possible  for  the  people  of  the  country  them- 
selves to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  them.  President  McKinley  was 
elected  in  1896  on  the  specific  pledge  that  he  would  keqi  the  financial 
honor  of  the  Nation  untarnished  and  would  put  our  economic  system 
on  a  stable  basis,  so  that  our  people  might  be  given  a  chance  to  secure 
the  return  of  prosperity.  Both  pledges  have  been  so  well  kept  that,  as 
is  but  too  often  the  case,  men  are  beginning  to  foi^t  how  much  the 
keeping  of  them  has  meant.  When  people  have  become  very  pros- 
perous they  tend  to  become  sluggishly  indifferent  to  the  continuation 
of  the  policies  that  brought  about  their  prosperity.    At  such  times  as 
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th««c  it  is  of  course  a  mere  law  of  nature  that  sotne  men  prosper  more 
than  oihers,  and  too  often  those  who  prosper  less,  in  their  jcaiousy  of 
tlieir  more  fortunate  brethren,  forget  that  all  have  prospered  somewhat. 
I  ask  you  sobcrlj-  to  remember  that  the  complaint  nude  at  the  present 
day  of  our  iudiistrial  or  economic  conditions  never  takes  the  form  of 
stating  that  any  of  our  people  are  less  well  ofF  than  they  were  seven 
or  eight  years  back,  before  President  McKinlcy  came  in  and  his  policies 
had  a  chance  to  be  applied ;  but  that  the  complaint  is  that  some  people.^ 
have  received  more  than  their  »hare  of  the  good  things  of  the  worldH 
There  was  no  such  complaint  eight  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
Complaint  was  not  then  that  any  one  had  prospered  too  much ;  it  was 
that  no  one  had  prospered  enough.  Let  each  one  of  us  think  of  the 
affairs  of  his  own  household  and  his  own  business,  let  each' of  us  com* 
pare  his  standing  now  with  his  standing  eight  years  back,  and  th«D 
let  him  answer  for  himself  whether  it  is  not  tnte  that  the  policies  for 
which  William  McKtnley  Mood  in  1896  have  justified  themselves  thrice 
over  by  the  results  they  have  brought  about. 

In  1900  the  issues  were  in  part  the  same,  but  new  ones  had  been 
added.  Prosperity  had  relumed;  the  gold  standard  was  assured;  our 
taiifF  was  remodeled  on  the  lines  that  have  marked  it  at  all  periods 
when  our  well-being  was  greatest.  But  as  most  often  happen,  the 
President  elected  on  certain  issues  was  obliged  to  face  others  entirely 
unforeseen.  Rarely  indeed  have  our  greatest  men  made  issues — they^ 
have  shown  their  greatness  by  meeting  them  as  they  arose.  Fresideti^B 
McKinlcy  faced  the  problems  of  the  Spanish  War  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed it  exactly  as  he  had  faced  the  problems  of  our  economic  and 
financial  needs.  As  a  sc«]ucl  to  the  war  with  Spain  we  found  ourselves 
in  possession  of  the  Philippines  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  subdue  a  formidable  insurrection  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  with  honor  or  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  island 
to  withdraw  tlicrefrom.  The  occasion  was  seized  by  the  opponents  of 
the  President  for  ir>ingIo  raises  new  issue,  on  which  they  hoped  they 
might  be  more  successful  than  on  the  old.  The  clamor  raised  against 
him  was  joined  in  not  only  by  many  honest  men  who  were  led  astray 
by  a  mistaken  view  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  by  all  who 
feared  effort,  who  shrank  from  the  rough  work  of  endeavor.  The 
campaign  of  1900  had  to  be  fought  largely  upon  the  ncvi'  issue  thus 
raised.  President  McKinlcy  met  it  sqttarely.  Two  years  and  eight 
tnonths  a^.  before  his  second  nomination,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"We  believe  that  the  century  of  free  government  which  the  Amerk 
people  have  enjoyed  has  not  rendered  them   irresolute  and  faithless.^ 
but  has  fitted  them  for  the  great  task  of  lifting  up  and  assisting  to 
better  conditions  and  larger  liberty  those  distant  peoples  who  through 
the  issue  of  battle  have  become  our  wards.    Let  us  fear  ooL    There 
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\i  no  occasion  for  faiDt  hearts,  no  excuse  for  regrets.  NatkiaR  do  not 
grow  in  strciigtb,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law  is  not  advanced  by  the 
doing  of  easy  things.  The  harder  the  task  the  greater  will  be  the 
mull,  the  bonefit.  and  the  honor.  To  doubt  our  power  to  accomplish 
it  is  to  lo&e  faith  in  the  soundness  and  strengtli  of  our  popular  institu- 
tions. .  ,  ,  We  have  th«  new  care  and  can  not  shift  it.  And. 
brcaldng  up  (he  camp  of  ease  and  isolation,  let  us  bravely  and  hope- 
fully  and  soberly  continue  the  march  of  faithful  service,  and  falter  not 
until  the  work  is  done.  .  .  .  Tlic  burden  is  our  opportunity.  The 
opportunity  is  greater  than  the  burden." 

There  spoke  the  man  who  preached  the  gospel  of  hope  as  well  as 
the  gpspel  of  duly,  and  on  the  issue  thus  fairly  drawn  between  those 
who  said  we  would  do  our  new  work  well  and  triumphantly,  and  these 
who  said  we  wouUrfail  lanwniably  in  the  effort,  the  c0nle.1t  was  joined. 
VVc  won.  And  now  I  ask  you.  two  years  after  the  victory,  to  look 
across  the  seas  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  op  not  the  promise 
has  been  kept.  The  prophets  of  disaster  have  seen  their  predictions 
so  completely  falsified  by  the  event  that  it  is  actually  difficult  to  arouse 
eren  a  passing  interest  ip  their  failure.  To  answer  them  now,  to  review 
their  attack  on  our  army,  is  of  merely  academic  interest.  They  played 
their  brief  (»art  of  obstruction  and  clamor ;  they  said  their  say ;  and  the* 
current  of  our  life  went  over  them  and  they  sank  under  it  as  did  their 
predecessors  who.  thirty-six  years  before,  had  declared  that  another 
and  greater  war  was  a  failure,  that  another  and  gn-ater 
^"vggle  for  true  liberty  was  only  a  contest  for  subjugation 
io  which  the  United  States  could  no-er  succeed.  The  insurrection 
among  the  Filipinos  has  been  alisolutely  quelled.  The  war  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  us  dared  to 
hope.  The  world  has  not  in  recent  years  seen  any  military  task  done 
with  more  soldierly  energy  and  ability;  and  done,  moreover,  in  a  spirit 
of  great  hiitnanity.  Tlie  strain  on  the  army  was  terrible,  for  the  con- 
(litions  of  climate  and  soil  made  their  work  harassing  lo  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  and  the  foes  in  the  field  were  treacherous  and  cruel,  not 
merely  toward  our  men,  but  toward  the  great  multitude  of  peaceful  is- 
landers who  welcotned  our  rule.  Under  the  strain  of  wellnigh  intolerable 
l>rovocation  there  were  shameful  instances,  as  must  happen  in  all  wars, 
«hcrc  the  soldiers  forgot  themselves,  and  retaliale<l  evil  for  evil.  There 
iverc  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  men  in  the  Philippines,  a  hundred 
thousand  hired  for  a  small  sum  a  month  apiece,  put  there  under  condi- 
tkms  that  strained  their  nerves  lo  the  breaking  point,  and  some  of  the 
hundred  thousand  did  what  they  ought  not  to  liave  done.  But  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  at  home,  have  all  been  faultless?  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  detect  such  cases,  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  to 
prevent  any  recurroKe  of  the  deed.     It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  the 
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are  problems  ahead  of  us  at  home  and  problems  abroad,  because  such 
problems  arc  incident  to  the  working  out  of  a  great  national  career. 
We  do  not  shrink  from  them.  Scant  is  our  patience  with  those  who 
preach  the  gospel  of  craven  weakness.  Ko  nation  under  the  sun  ever 
yet  played  a  part  worth  playing  if  it  feared  its  fate  overmuch — if  it  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  be  great.  We  of  ,\merica.  we,  the  sons  of  a 
nation  yet  in  the  pride  of  its  lusty  youth,  spurn  Die  teachings  of  dis- 
trust,  spurn  the  creed  of  failure  and  despair.  \S>  know  that  the  future 
is  ours  if  we  have  in  us  the  manhood  to  grasp  it,  and  wc  enter  the 
iKw  century  girding  our  loins  for  the  contest  before  us.  rejoicing  in  the 
struggle,  and  resolute  so  to  bear  ourselves  that  the  Nation's  future 
shall  even  surpass  her  glorious  past. 


AT  THE   BANQUET   TO   JOSTtCE   HARLAN.   THE   NEW   WILLARD 
'  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  DECEMBER  9.  iflo* 

Afr.  Chairman  and  gentUmfn: 

It  is  a  peculiar  privilege  to  be  here  to-night  as  one  of  those  gathered 
to  do  homage  to  a  career  which  has  honored  America.  It  is  difScult 
to  «iy  certain  of  the  truths  which  must  need  be  said  without  being 
guilty  of  truisms  in  saying  them.  It  is  not  an  idle  boast  of  this  coimtry 
when  wc  speak  of  the  court  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  sits  as  rhc 
most  illmtriouK  and  imponant  court  in  all  the  civihzed  world.  It  is 
not  merely  our  own  people  who  say  that — it  is  the  venlict  of  other 
nations  as  well. 

Mr,  Justice  Harlan  has  served  for  a  qttarter  of  a  century  on  that 
CODtI  During  that  time  he  has  exercised  an  influence  over  the  judicial 
■tatestnanship  of  the  country  of  a  kind  such  as  is  possible  only  under 
our  own  fonn  of  govcnunenl.  For  (he  judges  of  the  SHj)reme  Court 
of  the  land  must  be  not  only  great  jurists,  but  they  must  be  great  000- 
Btructive  statesmen.  And  the  truth  of  what  I  say  is  illustrated  by  every 
study  of  American  statesmaitthip,  for  in  not  one  serious  study  of  Ameri- 
can political  life  will  it  be  possible  to  omit  the  immense  part  played 
by  the  Supretnc  Court  in  the  creation,  not  merely  ihe  modification,  of 
the  great  policies  through  and  by  means  of  which  the  country  has 
moved  00  to  its  present  position. 

Thtioe  fortunate  is  the  "court  when  it  has  as  one  of  its  members  a 
aaa  who  has  played  a  great  part  in  other  spheres  of  our  composite 
national  Ufe.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  came  from  Kentucky,  a  State  in 
which  the  patriotism  of  the  people  was  put  to  so  peculiarly  a  severe 
lest  in  the  Civil  War.  In  the  Stales  of  the  further  Konh  it  was  easy 
for  the  trian  to  make  up  his  mind  on  which  side  he  would  unsheathe 
his  sword.  In  the  Stales  of  the  further  South  it  was  equally  easy.  In 
Kentucky  the  task  was  a  difficult  ooe.    I  remember.  Mr,  Justice,  being 
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tolcl  by  a  Kentacldas,  wfao  was  a  staocfa  fnead  of  yours  and  one  oq 
ihc  f^catnt  lawyers  and  nx>«t  patriotic  dtUens  whom  this  country  hadl 
— John  MasoD  Brown — (hat  he  came  back  from  a  trip  from  the  WeslJ 
u  a  yomig  man  of  twenty-one.  jost  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  on 
the  Civil  War.  juu  after  Sumter  had  bees  bed  tq>oe.  and  his  mother 
brought  down  to  htm  the  sword  that  his  fatber  had  carried  in  the, 
Mexican  \N^ar.  and  Baid  to  him : 

"My  kon.  this  it  the  nword  your  father  carried.  I  hope  you  wilt] 
draw  it  on  the  lidc  that  defends  the  flag  for  whidi  your  father  fought,^ 
but,  for  one  side  or  the  other,  draw  it  you  ronet." 

In  any  audience  in  any  Slate  of  the  Union,  take  it  as  far  north  as 
you  wish,  1  can  ap]>eal  with  confidence  to  the  people  I  address  when  I 
•ay  tliat  next  to  the  homage  we  pay  to  the  men  who  proved  the  truth  of 
their  endeavor  a»  they  battled  in  the  blue  uniform  is  the  homage  we 
liay  to  the  men  who,  with  equal  sincerity,  witli  equal  devotion  to*  the 
right,  an  it  was  given  Ihcm  to  sec  the  right,  wore  the  gray.  And  none 
|uy  lli:it  triliuie  of  regard  so  frankly  as  those  who  themselves  wore 
tlic  blue  in  haltlc.  ^A 

And  having  said  that,  1  am  sure  that  none  of  my  friends  who  fought  ^| 
in  the  Confederate  service  will  misunderstand  me  or  will  grudge  what      ' 
I  ani  about  to  say  when  I  say  that  the  greatest  debt  owed  by  this , 
country  to  any  set  of  men  is  owed  by  it  to  those  men  of  the  so-callcd| 
lK)riUT  St;itcB— the  men  who  in  statesmansliip  followed  Clay  and  the 
CritlcmlcuH  and  llic  Biairs;  the  tneo  who  as  soldiers  fought  on  the 
Mime  side  with  Thomas  and  Farragut.  die  men  who  were  for  the 
Union,    without   regard  to  wlirttior  their  immediate  associates   were 
tor  it  or  not.     In  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Uttnois,  lu  iowa, 
the  men  who  stood  for  the  Union  went  with  the  stream.    In  parts  of 
Kcniiirky,  of  Virginia,  of  Missouri,  they  stemmed  the  torrent     And, 
gcnllcmcn,  I  am  half  a  Southerner  my.sclf.    Two  of  my  uncles  fought 
in  the  Confederate  Navy.    One  of  them  served  under  the  father-in- 
law  of  Vice-Ciovcrnor  Luke  Wright,  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     And 
so  I  think  1  have  the  right  to  say  that,  knowing  the  Southern  people 
as  I  do,  I  would  heartily  advocate  fighting  twice  as  hard  as  you  fought 
from   iftCii  to  1865  for  the  privilege  of  staying  In  the  same  Union 
with  ihem. 

The  man  to  be  a  great  statesman  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
mtml  have  tunny  <|iialities.  and  fortunate  arc  wc  that.this  evening  we 
can  |}oi»t  to  Justice  Harbn  as  embodying  them.  A  good  citizen  must 
be  a  good  citizen  in  peace  and  in  war.  lie  must  have  the  decent  and 
orderly  virtues,  and  he  must  have  the  essential  manlineiis  for  the  lack 
of  which  no  good  intention  can  atdnc.  It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
nation  if  ever  wc  grow  as  a  nation  to  submit  to  the  suppression  of 
cfficitMcy  and  nwrality,  if  we  ever  grow  to  accept  the  belief  that 
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re  to  have  cwo  camps,  in  one  of  which  will  be  grouped  the  men  who 
mean  well,  but  who  don't  do  thing;,  and  in  the  other  the  men  who 
Fdo  thing*,  but  who  do  Dot  mean  well. 

The  art  of  successful  sclt-govcmmcot  i»  not  an  easy  art  for  people 
or  for  individuals.  It  comes  to  our  people  here  as  the  inheritance  of 
ages  of  tHoTl.  It  can  be  thrown  away;  it  can  be  tmleanie^l  very 
easily,  and  it  surely  will  be  unlearned  if  we  forget  lite  vital  need  not 
merely  of  preaching,  but  of  practicing  both  sets  of  virtues — if  wc  forget 
the  vital  need  of  having  the  average  citixen  not  only  a  goo<l  man,  but 
a  man. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  on  the  Supreme  Court  a  man  who  dared 
venture  all  for  the  great  prize  of  death,  in  battle  when  the  coimtry 
called  for  him,  and  a  man  who,  after  the  war  was  closed,  did  not 
icootent  himself  with  living  an  ignoble  life  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
douc  so  well  it  wax  not  neces-sary  to  do  more,  but  who  continued  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  all  the  better  because  he  had  done  it  as  a 
widier ;  the  man  who  remembered  that  duty  done,  to  be  of  practical 
tiM,  must  serve  not  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  further  duty,  but  as 
ail  incentive,  .is  a  spur,  to  make  him  feel  ashamed  (hat  his  present 
or  future  should  fall  short  of  his  past. 

So.  Judge  Harlan,  I  greet  you  personalty,  sir.  I  wish  to  express 
my  own  personal  debt  to  you  for  your  influence,  for  your  example,  but 
1  with  far  more,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  all  our  people,  to 
aprcss  the  infinite  sense  of  obligation  wc  have  to  you  for  having 
thown  by  your  life  what  the  type  of  (earless  American  citizenship 
(kmldbe. 


AT  THE   DEDICATION   OF  THE   WASHINGTON    PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JANUARY  7.  "OTJ. 

U'-Ctnggie,  {adits  and  gtnlUMtn: 

I  conat  myself  fonunatv  in  being  able  to  come  here  to-day  not  only 
'or  Biir  own  private  individual  sake,  but  as  in  some  sort  representing 
**  people  of  all  the  country,  to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of 
*'Btis  emphatically  a  gift  of  wisdom,  a  gift  to  do  the  utmost  possible 
™t''t  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country,  from  you,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
ll  Hons  to  mc  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  thrice  blessed 
•™t«nbines  the  power  and  the  purpose  to  use  his  wealth  for  the 
""^l  of  the  people  at  large  in  a  way  that  shall  t\o  them  real  benefit, 
^  B  no  way  can  more  benefit  be  done  than  through  the  gift  of 
*»riti  such  as  this — a  free  library,  where  each  man,  each  woman, 
"**llie  chance  to  get  for  himself  or  herself  the  training  that  he  or 
>K  has  the  character  to  desire  and  to  acquire. 
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Of  cour»e  our  coinmou  kIiooI  sy«teni  lies  at  the  foundattOQ  of 
our  educational  system.  But  it  is  the  foundation  ooty.  0(  those  who 
are  to  stand  pre-emiufnt  as  the  representatives  of  the  culture  of  the 
community,  the  enormous  majority  must  ettucate  themselves.  The 
work  done  by  this  library  is  helpful  because  it  represcnis  one  $ide  of 
the  way  in  which  all  healthy  work  in  this  community  must  be  done. 
&1r.  Carnegie,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  make  a  man  wise  or 
cultivated.  All  you  can  do  is  to  g:ivc  him  a  cliance  to  add  to  his  own 
wisdom  or  to  his  own  cultivation.  That  is  all  you  can  do  in  any  kind 
of  philanthropic  work.  The  only  philanthropic  work  titai  counts  in  the 
long  run  is  the  work  that  helps  a  man  to  help  hijmclf.  That  is  true 
socially,  sociologically  and  in  every  way.  The  man  who  will  submit 
or  demand  to  be  carried  is  not  worth  carr>-ing.  .^nd  if  you  make  the 
effort  it  helps  neither  him  nor  you.  But  every  man  of  us  needs  help 
— needs  more  and  more  to  be  given  the  chance  to  show  for  himself 
the  »tuff  that  is  in  him;  and  this  kind  of  free  library  is  doing  in  the 
world  of  cultivation,  the  world  of  scholarship,  what  it  should  be  our 
aim  10  do  in  the  great  world  of  political  and  social  development — 
that  is,  it  is  as  far  as  may  be  equalizing  the  opportunities  and  then 
leaving  to  the  men  themselves  to  show  how  they  arc  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  kind  of  gift  that  steers 
the  happy  middle  course  between  the  Charybdis  of  failure  to  show 
public  spirit  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  Scylla  of  showing 
that  public  spirit  in  a  way  that  will  demoralize  and  pauperize  those 
who  take  advantage  of  it.  To  quote  an  expression  that  I  am  fond 
of — that  is  equally  far  from  the  two  prime  vices  of  our  civilization, 
hardness  of  heart  and  softness  of  head. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  unfortunately  have  to  leave  at 
once,  as  the  President  has  several  duties  to  perform.  I  have  come 
because  I  feel  that  the  movement  for  securing  better  facilities  for 
sdf-training,  better  facilities  for  education  in  its  widest  and  broadest 
and  deepest  sense,  is  one  of  such  prime  importance  that  the  President 
of  the  l''nited  Slates  could  nowhere  more  appropriately  come  than  to 
this  building.  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  this  time,  to  thank  you  for  the  gift 
that  jxni  have  made  to  the  people  of  the  national  capital. 

RECEPTION  OF  A  nFXEGATION   FROM  THE  NATIONAL   BOARD 
OF  TRADE.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  MNU.\RY  15.  ifloj. 


Mr.  Randail  end  gentlemen: 

1  sliati  nM  try  to  make  you  any  speech.  I  wish  simply  to.  uy 
what  a  very  real  pleasure  it  is  to  sec  you,  and  also  to  say  this — 
that  I  am  glad  to  sec  the  meetings  of  the  big  business  interests  take 
place  sometimes  in  Wasliington.     Nothing  can  be  better  botli   for 
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ihc  business  interests  and  for  legislation  ihan  to  have  as  close  a 
touch  as  possible  between  tlie  clcclivc  representatives  liere  an<l  rlic 
Dien  whose  welfare  is  so  interwoven  with  what  is  clone  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  tt  is  3  very  great  help  to  all  of  us  to  have  you  come 
here.    1  thank  you  for  coming. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  YOUNG  MESS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION.  NEW  WJLLARO  flOTFJ..  WASHINGTON. 
D.  C,  JANUARY   1%  1903. 

Mr.  Chairmatt,  gentlemen: 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  should  meet  here  to  celebrate  a  record  of 
fifty  yvAn — that  period  which  covers  the  half  century  whid)  has 
seen  tlic  gigantic  industrial  change  of  the  world,  which  lias  seen  the 
fruition  of  llic  forces  that  have  brought  about  a  revolution,  socially 
and  industrially,  within  the  fifty  years  such  as  was  hardly  seen  within 
any  preceding  five  centuries.  Life  has  been  very  intense,  lias  been 
carried  on  at  a  very  high  pressure,  during  that  half  century:  more 
iBtcDsc,  carried  on  a  higher  pressure,  than  ever  before.  That  means 
of  course  that  all  the  forces  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of 
power — ^thc  forces  of  evil.  and.  thank  heaven,  also  the  forces  of  good. 
[( it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  such  organizations  as  this,  for  such 
OTganixed  effort  as  that  repreftenied  by  you  here  lo-ntglit.  the  iminente 
material  progress  of  the  world  during  the  past  half  century  would 
have  been  a  progress  that  would  have  told  for  ill  for  ihe  nations, 
Dot  for  goo<).  We  can  say  with  Iruih  that  we  are  better  off  than  we 
were.  We  can  say  that  the  creed  of  those  who  have  faith  is  the  right 
creed  as  justified  in  present  history,  because  side  by  side  wiih  this 
great  material  development,  and  with  an  even  stronger  rate  of  growth 
than  the  forces  of  evil,  have  grown  the  forces  of  good.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  work  done  by  those  who  founded  this  movement, 
and  of  course  by  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  similar  tuovemcnts, 
in  all  movements  for  good,  in  every  movement  for  social  betterment, 
for  civic  betterment,  in  every  movement  to  make  men  decent  and 
Rtauly  and  strong — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  done  hy  them, 
if  tliey  had  sat  supine  and  thought  things  would  make  themselves 
better,  things  would  have  become  steadily  worse.  Wc  see  all  around 
ns  people  who  say,  "Oh,  well,  things  will  come  out  all  right."  So 
they  will ;  but  not  because  there  arc  men  who  are  content  to  say  that 
tbcy  will  come  out  all  right ;  but  because  there  is  a  sufEcient  number 
of  earnest  men  with  the  root  of  righteousness  in  them  who  are  bound 
to  do  what  will  make  them  come  out  right. 
The  remarkable  concentration  of  our  lives  during  the  last  lialf  cen- 
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tury  has  rendered  it  possible  for  anything  that  is  evil  to  manifest  ita«lf 
more  strongly  tJian  c\'er  Ijcfore.  and  therefore  made  it  nctcssary  for 
us  to  sec  that  the  good  has  a  corresponding  development.  A  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  no  such  need  for  the  Young  Men's  Chriitliati  Asso- 
cialions.  for  the  invaluable  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.' 
Life  was  simpler.  The  temptation  would  come  surely  to  ever>-  man, 
but  it  would  not  come  so  frequently  and  in  so  intense  a  form.  As  the 
forces  of  evil  manifested  themselves  in  stronger  and  stronger  form 
they  liad  to  be  met,  if  they  were  to  be  successfully  grappled  with,  by 
organized  effort,  by  the  effort  of  the  many,  which  must  always  b< 
stronger  than  the  effort  of  one;  and  tlic  successful  effort  to  combat' 
the  forces  of  evil  had  to  take  just  such  shape  as  has  been  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Clirislian  Msociations.  It  had  to  take 
the  shape  of  combining  decency  and  efficiency.  There  arc  many  things 
that  are  so  true  that  it  seems  almost  trite  to  speak  of  them,  and  yet 
it  is  continually  necessary  to  speak  of  ihem.  There  have  been  phil- 
anthropic movements  led  and  supported  by  most  excellent  people,  which, 
nevertheless,  have  produced  results  altogether  incommensurable  with 
the  efforts  spent,  because  they  failed  to  combine  as'tliis  movemenl  has 
combined  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  human  nature  vn^  a  resolute 
effort  to  make  tliat  human  nature  better. 

I  have  been  acquainted  especially  with  three  types  of  your  work: 
the  work  tn  the  army  and  navy,  the  work  among  railroad  men.  and  the 
work  among  college  students.    These  three  classes  are  not  going  to 
be  effectively  reached  as  classes  by  any  effort  which  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  they  demand  manliness  as  well  as  virtue;  and 
you  can  make  them  straight  only  on  condition  that  in  making  them 
straight  you  also  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be^ 
strong.     Remember  Wesley's  remark  when  some  one  criticised  hii 
because  his  hymn  tunes  were  so  gxx>d.     He  answered  that  he  watj 
not  going  to  leave  all  the  pood  tunes  to  the  devil.    We  want  to  be  J 
exceedingly  careful  that  the  impression  shall  not  get  about  that  good^ 
men  intend  to  leave  strength  to  those  who  serve  the  devil.    I  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Mott  as  to  the  meeting  at 
Yale  a  few  nights  ago,  where  the  captain  of  the  football  team  and  the 
captain  of  the  crew  of  next  season  both  were  present.     I  tliink  tliat  is 
typical  of  t)ie  whole  movement.    I  am  certain  that  tliose  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  army  ami  navy  have  seen  that  in  the  long  run  thCj 
man  who  is  a  decent  man  is  apt  to  be  the  man  who  is  the  best  sotdierw 
The  work  among  the  railroad  men  always  particularly  appealed  to  me 
because  the  railroad  men  arc  those  who  follow  that  modern  industry 
which  more  than  any  other  modern  industry  makes  demand  upon  its 
fdlowers  for  the  heroic  virtues,  for  the  willingness  lo  take  risks,  tlie 
willingness  to  accept  responsibilities,  the  readiness  to  adopt  a  standard 
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of  duty  which  will  require  at  need  the  sacrifice  of  life;  tliose  who 
follow  it  must  possess  both  the  power  to  obey  and  tbc  power  to  act 
on  individual  initiative — the  power  to  take  responsibility.  You  can 
make  ini-n  like  that  accept  morality  if  you  can'make  them  understand 
that  it  is  not  only  compatible  with  but  is  demanded  by  essential  manli- 
ness. The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  has  KTOwn  so  among  coUcrc  stu- 
dents, for  instance,  bnausc  (I  think  I  am  right  in  saying)  it  has 
tried,  not  to  dwarf  any  of  the  impulses  of  the  young,  vigorous  men, 
but  to  guide  them  aiight."  It  has  sought  not  to  make  a  man's  develop- 
ment one-sided,  not  to  prevent  his  being  a  man,  but  to  see  that  he  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  a  man,  and  a  good  man.  We  greet  to>night  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  men  who  scr^-cd  in  the  great  war.  Those  men  won 
in  the  day  of  trial  because  ihcy  and  their  fellows  had  in  them,  in  the 
first  place,  the  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal,  and,  in  the  next  plac«, 
the  strength  to  realize  that  power  in  effective  fashion.  If  tlie  men  of 
'6l  had  not  been  driven  fonvard  by  a  spirit  which  made  them  anxious 
to  lay  down  their  lives  if  need  should  he  rather  than  to  see  the  flag 
of  the  Union  torn  in  twain,  if  they  had  not  had  in  them  tlic  lift  toward 
loftier  things  which  comes  (o  those  who  value  life  as  of  small  account 
compared  to  devotion  lo  country  and  to  the  flag,  if  they  had  not  ia 
the  truest  and  greatest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  word  been  patriotic, 
then  no  amount  of  ftghting  capacity  would  have  saved  them.  I  don't 
care  bow  good  natural  soldiers  or  sailors  they  had  been,  if  thdr 
ambitions  had  been  personal,  if  they  had  been  fundamentally  disloyal, 
if  each  had  been  striving  to  build  up  himself  and  had  viewed  his  fel- 
lows as  rivals  to  be  trampled  down  for  his  own  advantage,  then  failure 
would  have  come  upon  thiin.  If  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Thomas 
and  Farragut  had  not  all  felt  that  they  were  fighting  for  one  end,  that 
they  were  holding  up  the  arms  of  mighty  Lincoln  as  lie  toiled  and 
wrought  and  suffered  for  tlic  people,  then  their  prowess  would  have 
availed  naught,  and  this  Nation  would  have  gone  down  into  bloody 
anarchy,  would  have  crumbled  into  dust  as  so  many   republics  had 

*Pr(»ldeBI  Roetevtll  u  ■  Grd  bclierer  in  irlial  mlfhl  t>«  ttX\ti  [be  civic  valu>  of  Ihe 
cfantliM^  >od  ia  ftll  nprtalou  of  ihcm  >uch  ••  the  Sundir  School  >rJ  th«  Y.  M.  C,  A. 
TWf  Mike  to  orda  Hkd  (ood  ciliicotbip.  IIli  itllfloaa  coarictiom  l»re  nu  lindencr.  bow- 
nar,  Mvirdi  ■  ullovntM  of  cfctrk  at  ■  ftKcidiC]*  of  oiukIs.  Tht)'  irc  robmt  Mkt  li<i  cod- 
TktloH  aodU  Ukd  iiolilieil.  Thcr  >en  ■  itery  of  bim  alien  *|  llarvwd.  Folluoini.  H  ba 
uv  it.  *  dnir.  b*  t*utb<  ■  <lam  of  bar*  in  cmt  □(  lh«  Cunbridgt  Sundiy  ScUooU  On  one 
•eeuiea  one  ol  ilii  boj*  »ppurci1  •lib  »  blatfc  tf*  o'  "'y  f«enl  ooniltucUtin.  Young 
Rantvtlt  <**•  uiMintlir  ialtntWd  and  iniguiitd  w  to  ibe  black  ey***  ■cnetii.  Tht  ilory  ara* 
iiBfle.  The  bey.  in  camlnc  to  Sunday  S<boai,  bad  mrl  ■  iMifTcr  of  hli  oB-n  >ae.  The 
aniBci  ttA*  dciviMtally  ot  Surdiy  Schao]  ■■  an  inttilution.  The  Sunday  School  boy  wu 
BM.  la  Mw  vetbsl  KnM.  *  Anialied  conv<md<?nglitl,  and  did  not  iruit  biniMll  lo  reply  In 
meed*:  IW  rWk  ol  icinx  in  any  woidy  iigument  h-i«  ioo  (icat.  So,  han^n(  bla  coal  on  lt« 
fori  Lo<iBfc'l'>^>  f<nn.  be  venl  al  (be  tcoflei  a's*»rumm  ad  harnimm  vith  hia  AtD.  IT* 
oariocnl  the  •CDRet.  ilbtil  ihe  rlctorv  Mil  bin  the  black  eye.  Young  Rooievclt  to  ■armly 
■yprowd  this  dllvlay  ol  tn«(<eik  Cbritllt^tr  *M  he  ore  III*  boy  ol  the  black  rye  a  dollar 
u  ■  rrvard  of  oniL  LMrr,  when  iho  acnr*  v^ybtati*  beard  of  ibe  bualne*^  Ikey 
fftrcd.— A.   B.    U 
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crumbled  of  oM.    They  iiecdnl  fervent  devotion  to  country,  devotion 
to  the  right,  and  power  to  fight. 

In  addition  to  the  lofty  ideal — 'in  no  way  as  a  substitute  for  it,  but 
ill  addition  to  this  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal — the  man  must  have 
the  fibre  of  heart,  the  fibre  of  body,  to  make  his  devotion  take  effective 
shape  for  the  Nation's  welfare.  And  nowadays  we  shall  win  out, 
in  (he  fight  for  a  loflier  life— we  shall  make  this  twentieth  century  bet- 
ter and  not  worse  than  any  century  that  has  gone  before  it — in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  problems  (hat  face  us  as  this  society 
has  api>roached  those  problems,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  neglect  neither 
side  of  the  development  of  our  people,  to  strive  to  make  the  young 
men  decent.  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  honor-loving,  justice-doing ;  and 
atM  fearless  and  strong,  able  to  hold  their  own  in  (he  hurly-burly  of 
the  world's  work,  able  to  strive  mightily  that  the  forces  of  right  ma; 
be  in  the  end  triumphant. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  CANTON.  0-.  JANUARY  2?,  1903.  IN  HONOR 
OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  I.ATE  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 


Mr.  Toaslmaster,  ladies,  and  genlkmen: 

Throughout  our  history,  and  indeed  throughout  history  generally, 
it  has  been  given  to  only  a  very  few  thrice- favored  men  to  take  so 
marked  a  lead  in  the  crises  faced  by  (heir  several  generations  that 
thereafter  eadi  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  the  triumpliant  effort  of 
his  generation.    President  McKinlcy  was  one  of  these  men. 

If  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  no  crisis  occurs  $uf5cient  to 
call  out  in  tnarked  manner  the  energies  of  the  strongest  leader,  tbeo 
of  course  the  world  docs  not  and  can  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  leader;  and  in  consequence  there  are  long  ])eriods  in  the  history 
of  every  nation  during  which  no  man  appears  who  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  in  history,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ihc  crisis  is  one  so  many-sided 
as  to  call  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  many  distinct  attributes, 
it  may  be  tliat  more  than  one  man  will  appear  in  order  that  the  re* 
quircmcnts  shall  be  fully  met.  In  the  Revolution  and  in  the  period 
of  constructive  statesmanship  immediately  following  it,  for  our  good 
fortune  it  befell  us  that  the  highest  military  and  the  highest  civic  at- 
tributes were  embodied  in  Washington,  and  so  in  him  we  have  one 
of  the  undying  men  of  history — a  great  soldier,  if  possible  an  even 
greater  statesman,  and  above  all  a  public  servant  whose  lofty  and 
disinterested  patriotism  rendered  his  power  and  ability — alike  on  fought 
fields  and  in  council  chambers— of  the  most  far-reaching  service  to 
(he  Republic  In  llie  Civil  War  the  two  functions  were  divided,  and 
'T.iDco1n  and  Grant  will  stand  for  everinore  with  their  names  inscribed 
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oo  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  mankind  by 
saving  to  humanity  a  precious  heritage.  In  similar  fa&liion  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  stand  each  as  the  foremost  representa- 
tive of  the  great  movement  of  his  generation,  an^  their  names  sym- 
bolize to  us  their  limes  and  the  hopes  ;ind  aspirations  of  Ihetr  times. 

It  was  given  to  President  McKinlcy  to  take  the  foremost  place  in 

our  political  ttfc  at  a  lime  when  our  country  wa«  brought   ^e  to 

(ace  with  problems  more  munientoua  than  any  whose  solution  we  Iiave 

ever  attempted,  save  only  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War; 

and  it  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Nation  solved  these  mighty 

problems  aright.    Therefore  he  shall  Manil  in  the  eyes  of  history  not 

merely  as  the  first  man  of  his  generation,  but  as  among  the  greatest 

figures  in  our  national  life,  coming  second  only  to  the  men  of  the 

two  great  crises  in  which  the  Union  was  founded  atid  preserved. 

"No  man  could  carry  through  successfully  such  a  task  as  President 

McKinley  undertook,  unless  trained  by  long  years  of  effort  for  its 

feifoimance.    Knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ability  to  understand 

ihcm,  keen  sympathy  with  even  their  innermost  feelings,  and  yet 

power  to  lead  them,  together  wilh  far-sighted  sagacily  and  resolute 

Wef  both  in  the  people  and  in  their  future — all  these  were  needed 

in  the  man  who  headed  the  march  of  our  people  during  tlie  eventful 

ynrs  from   1896  to  1901.     These  were  the  qualities  possess«d  by 

McKinley  and  developed  by  him  ihroughotit  hi*  whole  history  previous 

to  assuming  the  Presidency.    As  3  lad  he  had  the  inestimable  privilege 

o(  serving,  first  in  the  ranks,  and  then  as  a  commissioned  officer,  in  the 

pot  war  for  national  union,  righteousness,  and  grandeur;  he  was 

WW  of  those  whom  a  kindly  Providence  permitted  to  take  part  in  a 

Hn^e  which  embodied  every  man  who  fought  'herein.     He  who 

^"^  little  more  than  a  boy  had  seen  the  grim  steadfastness  which  after 

four  years  of  giant  struggle  restored  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves 

*M  not  thereafter  to  be  daunted  by  danger  or  frightened  out  of  his 

Wief  in  ihc  great  destiny  of  our  people. 

^e  years  after  the  war  closed  >fcKinIey  came  to  Congress,  and 
lOM,  during  a  succession  of  terms,  to  leadership  in  his  party  in  the 
lowr  House.  He  also  became  Govcnior  of  his  native  State,  Ohio. 
™™(l  'his  varied  service  he  received  practical  training  of  the  kind 
•wtnluablc  to  him  when  he  became  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation. 
"0  ibt  high  faith  of  his  early  years  was  added  the  capacity  to  realize 
■s  ideib,  to  work  with  his  fellow-men  at  the  same  time  that  he  le<l 
than. 

"*»Mou  McKinWy's  rise  to  greatness  had  in  it  nothing  of  the 
"""cn.  nottriag  o(  the  unexpected  or  seemingly  a<xidenul.  Through- 
0"l  his  Vng  term  of  service  in  Congress  there  was  a  steady  increase 
>»«  in  \at  power  of  leadership  and  in  the  recognition  of  that  power 
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both  by  his  associates  in  public  life  and  by  the  public  itself.  Session 
after  session  his  influence  in  the  I-Iousc  grew  greater ;  his  party  an- 
t^fooists  grew  to  look  upon  him  with  constantly  increasing  respect, 
his  party  friends  with  constantly  increasir^  faith  and  adnuratioo. 
Eight  years  before  he  was  oominated  for  President  he  was  already  con- 
sidered a  Presidential  possibility.  Four  years  before  he  was  nomi- 
nated only  his  own  high  sense  of  honor  prevented  his  being  made  a 
formidable  competitor  of  the  chief  upon  whom  the  ch(Mce  of  the  con- 
vention then  actually  fell.  In  1896,  he  was  chosen  because  the  great 
mass  of  his  party  knew  him  and  believed  in  him  and  r^arded  htm 
as  symbolizing  their  ideals,  as  representing  their  aspirations.  In  esti- 
mating the  forces  which  brought  about  this  nomination  and  election 
I  do  not  undervalue  that  devoted  personal  friendship  which  he  had 
the  faculty  to  inspire  in  so  marked  a  degree  among  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  leaders;  this  leadership  was  of  immense  coDse<iuence 
in  bringing  about  the  result;  but,  after  all,  the  prime  factor  was  the 
trast  in  and  devotion  to  him  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  men  who  had 
come  to  accept  him  as  tJieir  recognized  spokesman.  In  his  nomination 
the  national  convention  of  a  great  party  carried  into  effect  in  good 
faith  the  deliberate  judgment  of  that  party  as  to  whom  its  candidate 
should  be. 

But  even  as  a  candidate  President  McKinley  was  far  more  than 
the  candidate  of  a  party,  and  as  President  he  was  in  the  broadest  and 
fullest  sense  the  President  of  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

His  first  nomination  came  to  him  because  of  the  qttalities  be  had 
shown  in  healthy  and  open  political  leadership,  the  leadership  which 
by  word  and  deed  impresses  itself  as  a  virile  force  for  good  upon  the 
people  at  lai^  and  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  mere  intrigue 
or  manipulation.  But,  in  1896,  the  issue  was  fairly  joined,  chiefly 
upcm  a  question  which  as  a  party  question  was  entirely  new,  so  that 
the  old  lines  of  political  cleavage  were,  in  lar^gc  part,  abandoned. 
AQ  other  issues  sank  in  importance  when  compared  with  the  vital  need 
of  keeping  our  financial  system  on  the  high  and  honorable  plane  im- 
peratively demanded  by  our  position  as  a  great  civilized  power.  As 
the  champion  of  such  a  principle  President  KfcKinley  received  the 
support  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of  hundreds  of  thousands  o( 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  politically  opposed.  He  tritmiphcd,  and 
he  made  good  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  promises  upon  which  the 
campaign  was  won.  We  were  at  the  time  in  3  period  of  great  in- 
dustrial depres^on,  and  it  was  promised  for  and  on  bchatf  of  McKinley 
that  if  he  were  elected  our  financial  system  should  not  only  be  pre- 
served unharmed  but  improved  and  our  economic  system  shaped  lo  ac- 
cordance with  those  theories  which  have  always  marked  our  pcriodi 
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of  greatest  progperily.    Th«  promises  were  kept  and  following  their 
keeping  came  the  prosperity  wliich  we  now  enjoy,    AU  tlial  was  fore- 
toltl  concGming  the  well-being  which  would  follow  the  election  of 
McKinley  has  been  justified  by  the  event.    But  as  so  often  happens  ta 
oar  history,  the  President  was  forced  to  face  questions  otlier  than  those 
at  issue  at  the  time  of  his  election.     Within  a  year  the  situation  in 
Cuba  had  become  literally  intolerable.    President  McKiuley  had  fought 
too  well  in  his  youth,  he  knew  too  well  at  first  hand  what  war  really 
was,  llglltly  to  cater  into  a  5trug);;lc.     He  sought  by  every  honorable 
means  to  preserve  peace,  to  avert  war.    He  made  every  effort  con- 
sistent with  the  national  honor  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of 
ih<  Cuban  difficulty.    Then,  when  it  became  cvi<lcnt  that  these  efforts 
were  useless,  that  peace  couM  not  be  honorably  entertained,  he  de- 
voted his  strengtli  to  tnaking  the  war  as  short  and  as  decisive  as  pos- 
fible.    It  is  needless  to  tell  the  result  in  detail.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 
rarely  indeed  in  history  has  a  contest  so  far-reaching  in  the  importance 
of  its  outcome  been  achieved  with  such  ease.    Tliere  followed  a  harder 
task.    As  a  result  of  the  war  we  came  into  possession  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines.    In  each  island  the  conditions  were  such 
that  we  had  to  face  problems  entirely  new  to  our  national  experience, 
tnd,  moreover,  in  each  island  or  group  of  islands  the  problems  differed 
ndically  from  those  presented  in  the  others.     In  Porto  Rico  the  task 
m  simple.    The  island  coutd  not  be  independent.    It  became  in  all 
tSKotUls  a  part  of  the  Union.    It  has  been  given  all  the  benefits  of 
our  economic  and  (inancial  system.     Its  inhabitants  have  been  given 
liw  iii(;hest  individual  liberty,  while  yet  their  govcrmtjcnt  has  been 
lupi  under  the  supervision  of  officials  so  well  chosen  that  the  island 
oa  be  appealed  to  as  affording  a  model  for  all  sucli  experiments  in 
tl>e  future;  and  this  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the  admirable  choice 
«f  iutnimcnts  by  President  McKinley  when  he  selected  the  governing 
officialt. 

•I  Cuba,  where  we  were  pledged  to  give  the  island  independence, 
"*  pWgc  was  kepC  sot  merely  in  letter  but  in  spirit.  It  would  have 
'*'«  a  betrayal  of  our  duty  to  have  given  Cuba  independence  out  of 
™d.  President  McKinley,  with  his  usual  singular  sagacity  in  tJie 
Aoice  of  agents,  selected  in  General  Leonard  Wood  the  man  of  all 
™*tri  best  fit  to  bring  the  island  through  its  uncertain  period  of 
P''l«r»tion  for  independence,  and  the  result  of  his  wisdom  was  shown 
**o  lut  May  the  island  became  in  name  and  in  fact  a  free  Republic, 
™  it  started  with  a  better  ciuipment  and  tmder  more  favorable  con- 
**kw  than  had  ever  previously  been  the  case  with  any  Spanish- 
Anwicia  commonwealth. 
Fiwlly,  in  the  Philippines,  the  problem  was  one  of  great  perplexity. 
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There  was  an  insurrvctioDary  party  claimmg  to  rqircscnt  the  peoplt^H 
of  ilic  istaiKU  and  putting  forth  tlieir  claim  witli  a  certaiu  spedou»Desi^H 
which  deceived  no  small  number  of  excellent  men  here  at  home,  and^™ 
which  afforded  to  yet  others  a  chaiice  to  arouse  a  factious  party  spirit 
against  the  Pre.si(lent.    Of  course,  looking  back,  it  is  now  easy  to  see 
that  it  would  have  been  both  absurd  and  wicked  to  a1>andou  tlie  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  and  let  the  scores  of  different  tribes — Christian. 
Mohammcdnn.   and   pagan,   in   every   stage  of   semi -civilization   and 
Aiialic  barbarism — turn  llie  islands  into  a  welter  of  bloody  savagcry,^^ 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  some  strong  power  would  have  to  slcp^f 
in  and  take  possession.    But  though  now  it  is  easy  enough  ■-  >  sec  that      ' 
our  duty  was  to  stay  in  the  islands,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by 
force  of  arms,  and  then  to  establish  freedom-giving  ci\*il  government, 
it  nifcdcd  geituine  slatesmanship  to  see  this  and  to  act  acconlingly 
at  tile  time  of  the  first  revolt.     A  weaker  and  less  far-siglited  man 
than  President  McKinley  woidd  have  slinink  from  a  task  very  diffi- 
cult in  itself,  and  certain  to  furnish  occasion  for  attack  and  misrepre- 
sentation so  less  than  for  honest  misunderstanding.     But  President 
McKinley  nc\xr  fitnched.     He  refused  to  consider  the  thought  of 
abandoning  our  duty  in  our  new  possessions.     While  sedulously  en- 
deavoring to  act  with  the  utmost  humanity  toward  the  insurrectionists, 
he  never  faltered  in  the  determination  to  put  them  down  by  for 
of  arms,  alike  for  the  sake  of  our  own  interest  and  honor,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  interest  of  tlic  islanders,  and  particularly  of  the  'great 
numbers  of  friendly  natives,  including  those  most  highly  civilized,  for 
whMU  abandonment  by  us  would  have  meant  ruin  and  death.     Again 
his  policy  was  most  amply  vindicated.    Peace  has  come  to  the  islands, 
together  with  a  greater  measure  of  incUvidual  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment than  tlicy  have  ever  before  known.     All  the  tasks  set  us  as  a 
result  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  so  far  been  well  and  honorably 
accomplislted,  and  as  a  result  this  Nation  stands  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore among  llic  nations  of  mankind. 

President  McKinU-y's  second  campaign  was  fought  mainly  on  the' 
issue  of  approving  what  he  had  done  in  his  first  administration,  and 
specifically  what  he  had  done  as  regards  these  problems  springing  out 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  Tlic  result  was'  that  the  popular  verdict  in  his 
favor  was  more  overwhelming  than  it  had  been  before. 

No  other  President  in  our  history  has  seen  high  and  hono^ble 
effort  crowned  witli  more  conspicuous  personal  success.  No  other 
President  entered  upon  his  second  term  feeling  such  right  to  a  prt^ 
found  and  peaceful  satisfaction.  Tlicn  by  a  stroke  of  horror,  so 
strange  in  its  fantastic  iniquity  as  to  stand  unique  in  ttie  black  annals 
of  crime,  lie  was  struck  down.  The  brave,  strong,  gentle  heart  was 
stilled  forever,  and  word  was  brought  to  the  woman  who  wept  tliat 
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she  was  to  walk  thenceforth  alone  iu  the  shadow.  The  hideou.1  io- 
famy  of  the  deed  shocked  the  Nation  to  Us  deptlis,  for  the  man  thus 
struck  at  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  champion  of  the  plain  people,  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  representative  and  the  exponent  of  those  ideals 
which,  if  we  live  up  to  them,  will  make,  as  they  have  largely  made, 
our  country  a  blessed  rcfuj^c  for  all  who  strive  to  do  ri{;ht  and  to 
live  their  lives  simj)!/  and  well  as  light  is  given  them.  The  Nation 
was  stunned,  and  the  people  mounu-d  with  a  sense  of  bitter  bereave- 
ment because  iliey  had  lost  a  man  whose  heart  beat  for  tlicm  as  the 
heart  of  Lincoln  once  had  beaten.  We  did  right  to  mourn;  for  the 
loss  was  ours,  not  his.  He  died  in  the  golden  fulness  of  his  triiimi>h. 
He  died  victorious  in  that  highest  of  all  kinds  of  strife — the  strife  for 
an  ampler,  juster.  and  more  generous  national  life.  For  him  the 
laurel ;  but  woe  for  tlwsc  whom  he  left  behind ;  woe  to  the  Nation  that 
lost  him;  and  woe  to  mankind  that  there  should  exist  creatures  so 
foul  that  one  amonf:^  them  should  strike  at  so  noble  a  life. 

We  are  gathered  together  to-night  to  recall  his  mcmorj-,   to  pay 
our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  chief  and  leader  who  fell  in  the 
harness,  who  was  stricken  down  while  his  eyes  were  bright  with  "the 
light  that  tells  of  triumi)h  lasted."    We  can  honor  him  best  by  the 
ly  we  show  in  actual  deed  that  we  have  taken  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  his  life.    We  must  strive  to  achieve,  each  in  the  measure  that  he 
CAn>  something  of  the  <iualities  which  made  President   McKinlcy  a 
leailtr  of  men,  a  mighty  power  for  good — his  strength,  his  courage,  his 
county  and  dignity,  his  scn»e  of  juMice,  his  ever-present  kindliness 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.     He  won  greatness  by  meeting 
and  solving  tJie  issues  as  tltcy  arose — not  by  shirking  them — meeting 
thtm  with  wisdom,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  skilful  and  cautious 
indgBiCDt.  btit  with  fearless  resolution  when  the  time  of  crisis  came. 
tltiiKte.nch  crisis  on  its  own  merits;  he  never  sought  excuse  for  sliirk- 
iog  a  biV  in  the  fact  tliat  it  was  different  from  the  one  he  had  ex- 
pected to  face.     The  long  ptiblic  career,  which  oj)eiied   when  as  a 
toj  ht  carried  a  muskd  in  the  ranks  and  closed  when  as  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  his  intellectual  strength  he  stood  among  tlie  world's  chief 
'I'miieB,  came  to  wliat  it  was  because  he  treated  cafh  triumph  as 
"P™"?  the  road  to  fre*h  eflfort,  not  as  an  excuse  for  ceasing  from 
'nort.    He  undertook  miglity  tasks.     Some  of  them  he  finished  com* 
P^y,  others  we  must  finish,  and  there  remain  yet  others  which  he 
*~''  J>ot  hjtve  to  face,  tut  which,  it  we  are  worthy  to  be  the  inheritors 
'"*  principles,  we  will  in  our  turn  face  with  the  same  resolution,  the 
'  tanity,  the  same  unfaltering  belief  in  the  greatness  of  this  coun- 
J^Socf  unfaltering  championship  of  the  riglits  of  each  and  alt  of  our 
"^vt,  which  marked  his  high  and  splendid  career. 
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TO    NATIONAL    FRATERNAL    PRESS    ASSOCIATION,    PEBRUARTi 

4.  190J.  ^ 

Ctnttemen  of  the  Sotional  Fraternal  Frets  Association:  ^^ 

I  am  delighted  and  exceedingly  pleased  to  meet  you,  especially  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  interests  you  represent, — you  being  the  representa* 
lives  of  institutions  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  home.  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  you  have  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  arc  adopting 
largely  the  same  methods  of  goveiimient  which  prevail  in  the  National 
government  of  our  country ;  and  no  government  will  ever  be  perfect 
until  every  citizen  can  say,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  of  the  magntfieent  work  your  societies  have 
already  accompltslied  in  relieving  the  nccessitici  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  your  deceased  members.  In  working  out  the  great  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  nation,  we  must  depend  wliolly  upon  the 
»«ntiment$  which  actuate  and  pervade  your  fraternities,  viz^  tboH 
brotlierhood  of  man  and  the  sacrcdncss  of  American  home  life.  ^| 

I  sm  con5dent  that  in  the  final  analysis,  we  shall  find  that  the  stability 
of  our  government  depends  not  so  much  upon  our  armies  and  luvies, 
though  they  may  be  vastly  important,  but  rather  wc  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  as  represented  in  the  great  fn*^! 
Icmitics.  The  fraternal  societies  represented  by  your  association  are 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  good  government  and 
the  protection  of  the  home  that  we  have  in  this  country.  This  govern- 
ment will  endure  just  so  long  as  wc  protect  the  great  interests  repre^H 
scntcd  by  the  fraternal  orders.  V 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  interview,  and  I  am  heartily  with 
you  in  this  great  fraternal  work,  and  trust  that  you  may  succeed 
your  present  mission  to  Washington, 

[Tb«  I^yal  Guard,  Flint,  Uicb.,  Ftk  i,  IM1.I 


AT  THE  LAYING  OP  THE  CORNERSTONE  OP  THE  WAR  COLLECi 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  FEBRUARY  21,   1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  congratulation  to  every  AmerraS" 
citizen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country  that  to-day  we  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  building  the  erection  of  which  signalizes  3  long 
stride  forward  in  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army — 
a  step  less  important  than  that  marked  by  the  enactment  of  the  law 
to  create  a  general  staflf.  but  a  step  supplementing  tlie  passage  of  the 
act,  rounding  it  out  and  rendering  it  of  8  far  wider  and  far  deeper 
usefulness. 
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One  word  first  to  the  nation,  and  then  another  word  to  the  army. 
To  the  nation  first:  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  surest  way  to  in- 
vite  national  disaster  i$  for  a  nation  to  be  opulent,  af^ressive  and 
unarmed.  The  nation  that  is  rich,  that  is  so  high-spirited  as  to  be 
somewhat  careless  of  giving  ofTcnsc,  and  that  yet  refrains  from  that 
preparedness  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  dScicncy  in  war  is  ever 
to  be  shown — such  a  nation  is  laying  dvep  the  foundation  for  humilia- 
tion and  disaster.  As  a  people,  whetlier  we  will  or  oot,  we  have 
reached  the  stage  when  wc  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  open  to  us  to  d<rcidc  whetlier  or  not  wc  shall  play  it.  All  we 
have  to  decide  is  whether  wc  shall  play  it  well  or  ill.  The  part  I* 
before  us-  "Wc  have  to  play  it.  All  that  rests  for  us  to  do  is  to  say 
that  wc  will  play  it  well.  This  nation  has.  by  the  mere  trend  of  events, 
been  forced  into  a  position  of  world  power  during  the  last  few  yean. 
It  has  responsibilities  resting  upon  it  here  in  the  Occident,  and  in 
ihc  Orient  as  well.  It  cannot  bear  these  responsibilities  aright  unless 
its  voice  is  potent  (or  peace  and  justice,  and  its  voice  can  be  potent 
for  peace  and  justice  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  wc  ask  peace  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  weakling  and  the 
craven,  but  with  tlie  assured  self-confidcncc  of  the  just  man  armed. 

So  much  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned  by  our  people  from  the  move- 
meet  in  which  the  erection  of  this  building  is  a  part. 

Now  a  word  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army.  The 
last  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed  a  notable  awakening  in  our 
people  to  the  well  being  of  the  army.  Our  people  are  understanding 
as  never  before  the  fact  that  the  army,  like  the  navy,  will  do  well  in 
war  mainly  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  prepared  well  in  peace ;  that 
after  the  war  is  begun  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  prepare  for  the  victory. 
Defeat  will  come  inevitably  and  surely  if  the  preparation  is  put  off 
until  the  war  begins,  and  victory  will  come  if  it  has  been  prepared 
for  in  time  of  peace,  and  on  no  other  terms. 

During  tlie  session  of  Congress  that  is  now  closing  we  have  seen 
(he  first  stride  taken  in  putting  the  National  Guard,  the  militia  of 
the  country,  on  a  footing  of  efficiency — tlie  first  long  stride  taken  on 
the  lines  marked  out  by  Washington  himself,  the  first  successful  effort 
made  to  put  into  effect  Washington's  pica  which  for  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  was  disregarded  by  our  people.  And,  again,  the  first 
long  stride  has  been  taken  toward  the  modcrniKltion,  toward  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  accordance  with  modem  methods  as 
devised  by  General  Sherman  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
takes  time  and  thought  and  care  to  work  out  necessary  reforms.  They 
don't  come  in  a  jump.  All  kinds  of  obstructions  of  deliberate  purpose, 
obstructions  of  mere  inertia,  obstruaions  of  carelessness. 
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met  with  and  overcome,  but  at  last  they  arc  overcome  if  only  a  suEB- 
cicnl  intensity  of  purpose  lies  behind  those  backing  the  reform.  And 
now  these  RTcat  steps  have  been  taken.  Methods  have  been  provided 
for  securing  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  it  rests  with 
the  army  itself  lo  profit  by  what  has  been  done.  More  and  ntorc  it 
has  become  evident  in  modern  war  that  tlic  efficiency  of  tlie  unit  of 
the  individual  officer  and  the  individual  enlisted  man  U  going  to  be 
the  prime  factor  in  deciding  tlie  fate  of  fouglit  fields.  Tlie  exercises 
of  the  barracks  and  the  parade  ground  do  not  make  five  per  cent  of 
the  soldier's  real  work,  and  do  not  count  for  Ave  per  cent  in  his  real 
efficiency.  Tliey  are  very  spectacular,  serve  a  good  purpose  and  must 
be  well  done,  but  they  count  for  but  the  smallest  part  in  the  qualities 
the  sum  of  which  makes  the  army  effective  or  ineffective  in  actual 
service.  Officer  and  man  alike  must  be  trained  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Tlic  forces  of  mere 
truism  say  that  if  they  are  trained  in  the  theory  without  the  crowning 
of  practice  they  will  amount  to  nothing,  but  they  most  have  the  train- 
ing and  ihc  theory  too.  They  must  have  llwt  training,  or  they  can 
never  reach  the  highest  standard  of  perfection  in  th«r  art.  The  army 
of  the  United  States  is,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  other 
than,  a  small  army  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  country,  hut 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  that  small  army  shall  represent  for  its 
size  the  very  highest  point  of  efficiency  of  any  army  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  I  have  the  most  absolute  faith  that  to  that  degree  of  effi- 
ciency it  will  attain,  and  that  it  will  attain  it  in  no  small  part  because 
of  the  wi$e  and  :iea!ous  use  it  will  make  of  tlic  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  erection  of  this  very  building. 


AT  CARNEGIE  HAl.U  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY  ^  laoj. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  aitd  gimtlcmen: 

I  am  glad  to  liave  the  chance  of  addressing  this  representative  body 
of  the  great  Oiurch  which  Wesley  founded,  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  America, 
moreover,  has  a  peculiar  proprietory  claim  on  Wesley's  memory,  for  it 
is  on  our  continent  that  the  Methodist  Church  lias  received  its  greatest 
development.  In  the  days  of  our  ColonL-il  life  Methodism  was  not  on 
the  whole  a  great  factor  in  tlie  religious  and  social  life  of  the  people. 
The  Congregationalists  were  supreme  throughout  most  of  New  Eng- 
land; the  Hpiscopalians  on  the  seaboard  from  New  York  southward; 
while  the  Presbyterian  congregations  were  most  numerous  along  what 
was  then  tlie  entire  \^''estem  frontier ;  and  the  Quaker,  Catholic,  and 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  each  had  devebprnents  in  special  plaa-s. 
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The  great  growth  of  tlie  Methodist  Church,  like  the  great  growth 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  1>cgaii  at  alioui  the  time  of  tlie  Revolutioiuiry 
War.    To-day  my  theme  is  purely  Methodism. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  not  only  has  the  Methodist  Qjurch 
increaaed  greatly  in  the  old  communities  of  the  thirlcen  original  State*, 
but  it  has  played  a  peculiar  and  prominent  part  in  the  pioneer  growth 
of  oar  country,  and  has  in  consequence  assumed  a  position  of  im< 
meiiiic  importance  throughout  the  va&t  rc^on  west  of  the  AUeghanies 
which  has  been  added  to  our  Nation  since  the  days  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  first  met. 

For  a  century  after  llie  Declaration  of  Independence  the  greatest 
work  of  our  people,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  work  of  self-preserva- 
tion under  Lincoln,  was  the  work  of  tlie  pioneers  as  they  took  posses- 
sion of  this  continent.  During  that  century  we  pushed  westward  from 
the  AUeghanies  to  the  P-ieific,  southward  to  the  (>ulf  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  also  took  possession  of  Alaska.  The  work  of  advanc- 
ing our  boundary,  of  pushing  the  frontier  across  forest  and  desert 
and  mountain  chain,  was  the  great  typical  work  of  our  Nation;  and 
the  men  who  did  it — the  frontiersmen,  the  pioneers,  the  backwoods- 
men, plainsmen,  mountain  men — formed  a  claf>s  by  themselves.  It 
wag  an  iron  task,  which  none  but  men  of  iron  soul  and  iron  body 
could  do.  The  men  who  carried  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  had 
characters  strong  alike  for  good  and  for  evil.  Their  rugged  natures 
made  ihem  i>owers  who  served  light  or  darkness  with  fierce  intensity; 
and  together  wit]i  heroic  traits  they  had  those  evil  and  dreadful  ten<Icn- 
cies  which  are  but  too  apt  to  be  found  in  characters  of  heroic  possi- 
bilities. Such  men  make  the  most  efficient  servants  of  the  Lord  if 
their  abounding  vitality  and  energy  are  directed  aright;  and  if  mis- 
directed their  influence  is  equally  potent  against  the  cause  of  Oiris- 
tianity  and  true  civilixalton.  In  the  hard  and  cruel  hfc  of  the  border, 
with  its  grim  struggle  against  the  forbidding  forces  of  wild  nature 
and  wilder  men,  there  was  much  to  pull  the  frontiersman  down.  If 
left  to  himself,  without  moral  teaching  and  moral  guidance,  without 
any  of  the  influences  that  tend  toward  the  uplifting  of  man  and  the 
subduing  of  the  brute  within  him.  sad  would  have  been  his.  and  tliere- 
forc  our.  fate.  From  this  fate  we  have  been  largely  rescued  by  the 
fact  that  together  with  the  rest  of  the  pioneers  went  the  pioneer 
preaclicrs ;  and  all  honor  be  Riven  to  the  Methodists  for  the  great  pro- 
portion of  these  pioneer  preachers  whom  they  furnished. 

These  preachers  were  of  the  stamp  of  old  Peter  Cartwright — men 
who  suffered  and  overcame  every  hardship  in  common  with  their  flock, 
and  who  in  addition  tamed  the  wild  and  fierce  spirits  of  their  fellow* 
pioneers.  It  was  not  a  task  that  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
men  desirous  to  live  in  the  soft  places  of  the  earth  and  to  walk  easily 
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on  life's  journey.  Tlicy  had  to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  nurtyrs ;  om 
not  of  martyrs  who  could  merely  suffer,  not  of  martyrs  who  could 
oppose  only  passive  endurance  to  wrong.  The  pioneer  preachers  warred 
against  t)ie  forces  of  spiritual  evil  with  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  eatsgj 
that  they  and  their  fellows  showed  in  the  conquest  of  the  rugged  con- 
tinent They  had  in  them  the  heroic  spirit,  the  spirit  that  scorns  case 
if  it  must  be  purchased  by  failure  to  do  duty,  the  spirit  that  counu 
risk  and  a  life  of  hard  endeavor  if  the  goal  to  be  reached  is  really 
worth  attaining.  Great  is  our  debt  to  these  men  and  scant  the  patience 
we  need  show  toward  their  critics.  .'Xt  times  they  seemed  hard  and 
narrow  to  those  whose  training  and  surroundings  had  saved  them  from 
similar  temptations ;  and  they  have  been  criticised,  as  all  men,  whether 
missionaries,  soldiers,  explorers,  or  frontier  settlers,  arc  criticised  whenj 
they  go  fonh  to  do  the  rough  work  that  must  inevitably  be  done 
those  who  act  as  the  first  harbingers,  the  first  heralds,  of  civilizatic 
in  the  world's  dark  places.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  stay  at  home  tn 
comfort,  who  never  liave  to  see  humanity  in  the  raw,  or  to  strive  against 
the  dreadful  naked  forces  which  appear  clothed,  hidden,  and  subdued 
in  civilized  life — it  is  easy  for  such  to  criticise  the  men  who,  in  rough 
fashion,  and  amid  grim  surroundings,  make  ready  the  way  for  the 
higher  life  that  is  to  come  afterward;  but  let  us  all  remember  thatfl 
tlie  untemptcd  and  the  effortless  should  be  cautious  in  passing  too 
heavy  judgment  upon  their  brethren  who  may  show  hardness,  who 
may  be  guilty  of  shortcomings,  but  who  nevertheless  do  the  great  deeds 
by  whicli  mankind  advances.  These  pioneers  of  Methodism  had  the 
strong.  miUtant  virtues  which  go  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  great 
deeds.  Now  and  then  they  betrayed  the  shortcomings  natural  to  men 
of  their  type;  but  their  shortcomings  .wem  small  indeed  when  we 
place  beside  them  the  magnitude  of  the  work  they  achieved. 

And  now,  friends,  in  celebrating  the  wonderful  growth  of  MethodisnifH 
in  rejoicing  at  the  good  it  has  done  to  the  country  and  to  mankind, 
I  need  hardly  ask  a  body  like  this  to  remember  that  the  greatness 
of  the  fathers  becomes  to  the  children  a  shameful  thing  if  they  usflfl 
it  only  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  instead  of  as  a  spur  to  effort  for 
noble  aims.    I  speak  to  you  not  only  as  Methodists — I  speak  to  >*oii-^ 
as  American  citizens.    The  pioneer  days  are  over.    We  now  all  of  oifl 
form  parts  of  a  great  civilized  nation,  with  a  complex  industrial  and 
social  life  and  infinite  possibilities  both  for  good  and  for  evil.    The 
instruments  with  which,  and  the  surroimdlngs  in  which,  we  work,  have 
changed  immeasurably  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  when  the 
rough  backwoods  preachers  ministered  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs 
of  their  rough  backwoods  conffrcgations.    But  if  we  are  to  succeed, 
the  spirit  in  which  we  do  our  work  must  be  the  same  as  the  spirit  ii^| 
which  they  did  theirs.'    These  men  drove  forward,  and  fought  thei^| 
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way  upward,  to  success,  because  their  sense  of  dutj-  was  in  their  hearts, 
in  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  It  was  not  with  them  something 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  their  theology,  standing  separate 
and  apart  from  their  daily  hfc.  They  !iad  it  with  tlieni  week  days  as 
well  as  Sundays.  They  did  not  divorce  the  spiritual  from  the  secular. 
They  did  not  have  one  kind  of  conscience  for  one  side  of  their  lives 
and  another  for  another. 

If  we  arc  to  succeed  as  a  nation  we  must  have  the  same  spirit  in 
us.  We  must  be  absolutely  practical,  of  course,  and  must  face  (acts 
as  they  are.  The  pioneer  preachers  of  Mctliodism  could  not  have 
held  their  own  for  a  fortnight  if  they  had  nut  shown  an  intense  prac 
ticability  of  spirit,  if  they  had  not  posseiiscd  the  broadest  and  <Ieq)est 
sympathy  for,  and  understanding  of,  their  fellowmcn.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hard,  practical  common-sense  needed  by  each  of  us  id  life, 
we  must  have  a  lift  toward  lofty  things  or  we  shall  be  lost,  individually 
and  collectively,  as  a  nation.  Life  is  not  easy,  and  least  of  all  is 
it  easy  for  either  the  man  or  the  nation  that  aspires  to  do  great  deeds. 
In  the  century  opening,  the  play  of  the  infinitely  far-reaching  forces 
and  tendencies  which  go  to  make  up  our  social  system  bids  fair  to  be 
c%'en  fiercer  in  its  activity  than  in  the  century  which  has  just  closed. 
If  during  this  century  the  men  of  high  and  fine  moral  sense  show 
tlicmselvcs  weaklings ;  if  they  possess  only  that  cloistered  virtue  which 
shrinks  shuddering  from  contact  with  the  raw  facts  of  actual  life;  if 
they  dare  not  go  down  into  the  Kurly-burly  where  the  men  of  might 
contend  for  the  mastery ;  if  tlicy  stand  aside  from  the  pressure  and  con- 
flict ;  then  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  all  of  our  great  material 
progress,  all  the  multiplication  of  the  physical  agencies  which  tend  for 
our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  will  go  for  naught  and  our  civilization  will 
become  a  brutal  sham  and  moctcerx'.  If  we  are  to  do  as  I  believe  we  shall 
and  will  do.  if  we  are  to  advance  in  broad  humanity,  in  kindliness,  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  exactly  as  we  advance  in  our  conquest  over  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature,  it  must  be  by  developing  strength  in  virtue 
and  virtue  in  strength,  by  breeding  and  training  men  who  shall  be  both 
good  and  strong,  both  gentle  and  valiant — men  who  scorn  wrong- 
doing, and  who  at  the  same  time  have  both  the  courage  and  the  strength 
to  strive  mightily  for  the  right.  Wesley  accomplished  so  much  for 
mankind  because  he  refused  to  leave  the  stronger,  manlier  qualities 
to  be  availed  of  only  in  the  interest  of  evil.  Tlie  ChuKh  he  founded 
has  through  its  career  been  a  Church  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
rich  and  has  known  no  distinction  of  persons.  It  has  been  a  Church 
whose  members,  if  true  to  the  teachings  of  tts  founder,  have  sought 
for  no  greater  privilege  than  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  interest  of 
the  higher  life,  who  have  prided  themselves,  not  on  shirking  rough 
duty,  but  on  undertaking  it  and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
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I  come  here  to-night  to  greet  you  and  to  pay  my  tribute  to  your 
past  because  you  have  deserved  well  of  mankind,  because  you  have 
striven  with  strength  and  courage  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  peace 
and  justice  shall  obtain  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


AT  A    MEETING  OF  THE   SOCIETY   OP    AMERICAN    FORESTERS. 

HELD  AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OK  MR.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT, 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    MARCH    aO,    1903. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  genllemen: 

I  have  felt  that  this  evening  the  meeting  was  of  such  a  character 
as  not  merely  to  warrant  but  in  a  sense  require  that  I  should  break 
thruugh  my  custom  of  not  coming  out  to  make  speeches  of  this  sort. 
For  I  believe  there  are  few  bodies  of  men  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  3  greater  service  to  the  country  than  those  engaged  in  the  scientific 
study  and  practical  apphcation  of  improved  methods  of  forestry  for 
the  preservation  of  our  woods  in  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to 
see  here  this  evening  not  only  the  officials,  including  the  head,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  those,  like  Governor  Richards,  most 
concerned  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

First  and  foremost,  you  can  never  afford  to  forget  for  one  moment 
what  is  the  object  of  the  forest  policy.  Primarily  that  object  is  not 
to  preserve  forests  because  they  are  beautiful — though  that  is  good 
in  itself — not  to  preserve  them  because  they  are  refuges  for  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  wilderness — though  that  too  is  good  in  itself — but  the 
primary  object  of  the  forest  policy  as  of  the  land  policy  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  making  of  prosperous  homes,  is  part  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  home-making  of  our  country.  Every  other  consideration 
comes  as  secondary,  Tlie  whole  effort  of  the  government  in  dealing 
with  the  forests  must  be  directed  to  this  end,  keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  start  tlic  homes  as  prosperous,  but  to 
keep  them  so.  That  is  the  way  the  forests  have  need  to  be  kept.  You 
can  start  a  prosperous  hbme  by  destroying  the  forest,  but  you  do  not 
keep  it.  Yott  will  be  able  to  make  that  policy  permanently  the  policy 
of  the  country  only  in  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  make  the  people  at 
large,  and  then  all  the  {x-ople  concretely,  interested  in  the  results  in 
the  different  localities,  appreciative  of  what  it  means;  give  them  a  full 
recognition  of  its  value,  and  make  them  earnest  and  zealous  adherents 
of  it.  Keep  that  ia  mind  too.  In  a  government  sudi  »s  ours  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  impose  a  policy  like  this  upon  the  people  front 
without.  A  permanent  policy  can  come  only  from  the  intelligent  con- 
viction of  the  people  themselves  that  it  is  wise,  and  useful :  nay,  indis- 
pensable. We  shall  decide  in  the  long  run  whether  wc  will  or  will 
not  preserve  the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  accordingly  as  wg 
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are  or  are  not  able  to  make  the  people  of  the  States  around  the  moun- 
tains, in  their  neighborhood,  hearty  believers  io  the  policy  of  forest 
preservation.  This  is  tlie  only  way  in  whicli  this  policy  can  be  made  a 
permanent  success.  In  other  words,  you  must  convince  the  people  of 
the  trutli — and  it  is  the  truth — that  (he  success  wf  home-makers  de- 
pends in  the  long  run  upon  the  wiadom  witli  which  the  Nation  takes 
care  of  its  forests.*  That  scvms  a  stronj*  statement.  Il  is  none  too 
strong.  Tliere  are  small  sections  of  this  country  where  what  is  done 
with  the  woodlands  makes  no  difTercnce;  but  over  the  great  extent 
of  the  country  the  ultimate  well  bcinp  of  tlie  home-maker  will  dqiend 
in  very  large  part  upon  the  intelligent  use  made  of  the  forests.  In 
other  words,  you.  yourselves,  must  keep  this  practical  object  before 
)'our  mind.  You  must  remember  that  the  forest  which  contributes  noth- 
ing to  the  wealth,  progress,  or  safely  of  the  country  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  govemtncnt,  and  it  should  be  of  Utile  to  the  forester.  Your  at- 
tention should  be  directed  not  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  the  means  for  preserving  and  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.  Forestry  is  the  preservation  of  forests  by  wise 
use.  We  shall  succeed,  not  by  preventing  the  use,  but  by  making  tlic 
forests  of  use  to  the  settler,  the  rancher,  the  miner,  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  ncigttborhood,  and  indirectly  the  man  who  may  live  hundreds 
of  miles  ofl,  down  the  course  of  some  great  river  which  has  its  rise 
among  the  forests. 

The  forest  problem  is  in  many  ways  the  most  vital  iDtemal  problem 
of  the  United  States.  The  more  closely  this  statement  is  examined 
the  more  evident  its  truth  becomes.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  Wi'st 
^ricullunl  prosperity  depends  first  of  all  upon  the  available  water 
supply.  Forest  protection  alone  can  maintain  the  sl^camflo^v  necessary 
for  irrigation  in  the  West  and  prevent  floods  destructive  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures  in  the  East.  The  relation  between  forests  and 
the  whole  mineral  industry  is  an  extremely  intimate  one, 
tor  mines  can  not  be  developed  without  timber,  and  usually 
Dot  without  limber  close  at  hand.  In  many  regions  of  the  West  ore 
Is  more  abundant  than  wood,  antl  where  the  ore  is  of  low  grade. 
tnntportatioD  of  the  necessary  mine  timbers  from  a  distance  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  use  of  the  mine  is  strictly  limited  to  the  man 
who  has  iiml)er  available  close  at  hand.  The  very  existence  of  lumber- 
ing, the  fourth  great  industry  of  the  United  Slates,  depends  upon 
die  success  of  your  work  and  our  work  as  a  Nation  in  putting  prac- 
tical forestry  into  effective  operation. 

As  it  is  with  mining  and  lumbering,  so  it  is  in  only  less  degree  with 

'Pmiirfii  RooMttli  hdlm*  In  ihe  ImporouM  a(  •  lt«*  itmail  a*  h«  Iwllcmi  In  rlic 
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transportation,  maimfacture,  and  commerce  in  genera].  The  rclaj 
lion  of  all  dicsc  industries  to  the  forests  is  of  the  most  intimate  anq 
dependent  kind.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  £0  many  of 
these  great  interests  are  waking  up  to  this  fact.  Tlic  railroads,  espe- 
cially, managed  as  they  are  by  men  who  arc  obliged  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  profession  to  possess  insjght  into  the  future,  have  awakened 
to  a  clearer  realir^ilion  of  the  va»t  importance  of  economical  use  both 
of  limber  and  of  forests.  Even  the  grazing  industry,  as  h  is  carried 
out  in  the  great  West,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  little 
relation  to  forestry,  is  nevertheless  closely  related  to  it,  because  great 
areas  of  winter  range  would  be  entirely  useless  without  the  summer 
range  in  the  mountains,  where  the  forest  reserves  lie.  A 

Tile  forest  resources  of  our  country  are  already  seriously  depleted, 
They  can  be  renewed  and  maintained  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
forester  and  the  lumberman.  The  most  striking  and  encouraging 
fact  in  the  forest  situation  is  that  lumbermen  are  realising  that  practical 
lumbering  and  practical  forcstr)'  arc  allies  and  not  enemies,  and  that 
the  future  of  each  dqn-nds  upon  the  other.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  the  last  great  meeting  of  the  representative  lumber  interests  held 
here  in  Washington  arc  strong  proof  of  this  fact  and  the  most  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  present  situation.  As  long  as  wc  could  not 
make  the  men  concerned  in  the  great  lumbering  ijidustry  realize  that 
the  foresters  were  endeavoring  to  work  in  their  interests  and  not 
against  them,  the  headway  that  could  be  made  was  but  small.  And 
we  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  to  bring  about  immediate  results 
of  permanent  unportancc  largely  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  con- 
vince the  men  at  the  head  of  that  great  business  of  the  practical  wisdom 
of  what  the  foresters  of  the  United  States  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  attitude  of  the  Iimibcrmen  toward  your  work 
will  be  the  chief  factor  of  the  success  or  failure  of  that  work.  In 
other  words,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  too  often  say  to  you,  as  indeed  it 
can  not  be  too  often  said  to  any  body  of  men  of  high  ideals  and  of 
scientific  training  who  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  work  of  real 
worth  for  the  country,  ypu  must  keep  your  ideals,  and  yet  seek  to 
realize  them  in  practical  ways. 

The  United  States  is  exhausting  its  forest  supplies  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  being  produced.  The  situation  is  a  grave  one,  and 
there  is  but  one  remedy.  That  remedy  is  the  introduction  of  practical 
forestry  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  course  that  is  impossible  without 
trained  men ;  men  trained  in  the  closet  and  trained  by  actual  field  work, 
under  practical  conditions.  You  will  have  created  a  new  profession ;  a 
profession  of  the  highest  importance ;  a  profession  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness toward  the  State;  .ind  you  are  in  honor  bound  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  people  to  make  your  profession  stand  as  high  as  the  pro- 
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tessioa  of  law,  as  the  profession  of  medicine,  as  any  other  profession 
most  intimately  connected  with  our  highest  and  Rnest  development 
as  a  Dation.  You  arc  engaged  in  pioneer  work  in  a  calling  whose 
opport unities  for  public  service  arc  vcrj'  great.  Treat  the  calling 
seriously ;  remember  how  much  it  means  for  the  country  as  a  whole ; 
remember  that  if  you  do  your  work  in  crude  fashion,  if  you  only  half 
learn  your  profession,  j'ou  discredit  it  as  well  as  yourselves.  Give 
yourselves  every  chance  by  thorough  and  generous  preparation  and 
by  acquiring  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge,  but  a  wide  outlook  over 
all  the  questions  on  which  you  have  to  touch.  Tlic  profession  which 
you  have  adopted  is  one  which  touches  the  Republic  on  almost  every 
side,  political,  social,  imtuttrial,  commercial;  and  to  rise  to  its  level 
you  will  need  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  general  life  of  the  Nation, 
and  a  viewpoint  both  broad  and  high.  Any  profession  which  makes 
you  deal  with  your  fellowmen  at  large  makes  it  necessary  that,  if  you 
arc  to  succeed,  you  should  understand  wliat  these  fellowmen  arc,  and 
not  merely  what  they  arc  thought  to  be  by  people  who  live  in  the  closet 
and  the  parlor.  You  must  know  who  tiie  men  are  with  whom  you 
arc  acting ;  how  they  feci ;  how  far  you  can  go ;  when  you  liavc  to 
Mop;  when  it  is  necessary  to  push  on;  you  must  know  all  of  these 
things  if  you  are  going  to  do  work  of  the  higliest  value. 

I  believe  that  the  foresters  of  the  United  States  will  create  and  apply 
a  more  effective  sj'stem  of  forestry  tlian  we  have  yet  seen.  If  you  don't, 
getttlcmcn,  I  will  feel  tliat  you  have  fallen  behind  your  brethren  of 
other  callings ;  and  I  don'l  believe  you  will  fall  behind  them.    Nowhere 
else  is  the  development  of  a  country  more  closely  bound  up  with  the 
creation  and  execution  of  a  judicious  forest  policy.    This  is  of  course 
(specially  true  of  tlie  \Ve« ;  but  it  is  true  of  the  East  also.    Fortunately 
io  the  West  we  have  been  able  relatively  to  the  growth  of  the  country 
to  begin  at  an  earlier  day ;  so  that  wc  have  been  able  to  provide  great 
forest  rcserscs  in  the  Rock>'  Mountains,  instead  of  waiting  and  at- 
tempting to  get  Congress  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  their  creation, 
as  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  do  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.     In 
the  administration  of  the  national  forest  reserves,  the  introduction  of 
conservative  lumbering  on  the  timber  tract  of  the  lumberman  and  the 
woodlot  of  the  farmer,  in  the  practical  solution  of  forest  problems 
which  affect  every  industry  and  every  activity  of  the  nation,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  have  an  unexampled  field  before  them.    You  have 
heavy  responsibilities — evcr>*  man  that  docs  any  work  that  is  worth 
doing  has  a  heavy  responsibility — for  upon  the  quality  of  your  work 
the  devdopment  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  and  the  protection 
of  the  industries  which  depend  upon  it  will  largely  rest    You  have 
made  a  good  beginning,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it.    Not  only  is 
a  sound  national  forest  policy  coming  rapidly  into  beibg,  but  the  lumber- 
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men  of  the  country  arc  proving  their  interest  id  forestry  by  prac- 
ticing it.  Twenty  years  ago  a  meeiing  such  as  this  to-night  would 
have  been  imixissiblc.  and  the  desires  we  hear  expressed  would  have 
been  treated  as  having  no  possible  relation  to  practical  life.  I  think, 
Mr.  SecreTary,  iliai  since  you  first  came  into  Congress  here  there  has 
been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  attitude  of  public  nien  toward  this 
question.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  American  foresters,  trained 
in  American  forest  schools,  are  attacking  American  forest  problems 
with  success.  That  is  the  way  to  meet  the  larger  work  you  have  be- 
fore you.  It  is  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty,  because  precedents  arc 
lacking.  It  will  demand  training,  steadiness,  devotion,  and  above  all 
esprU  de  corps,  fealty  to  the  body  of  which  you  are  members.  leal  to 
keep  the  practice  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  that  body  high.  The  more 
harmoniously  you  work  with  each  other,  ihc  better  your  work  will 
be.  And  above  all  a  condition  precedent  upon  your  usefulness  to  the 
body  politic  as  a  whole  is  the  way  in  which  you  arc  able  both  to  instil 
your  own  ideals  into  the  mas*  of  your  fellowmen  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  show  your  ability  to  work 
in  practical  fashion  with  them ;  to  convince  them  that  as  a  business  mat* 
tcr  it  will  pay  for  them  to  co-operate  with  you ;  to  convince  the  public 
of  that,  and  then  also  to  convince  the  peoiilc  of  the  localities  of 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  you  work,  and  especially  the  luntbermcn 
and  all  oilicrs  who  make  their  life  trades  dealing  with  the  forests. 


AT  HARRISBURO.    PA,  APRIL   i.    IQ03, 

Congressmen,  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  Presidenl,  Mr.  Mayor,  gtHllemen  and 
ladies: 

I  am  very  greatly  touched  and  pleased  by  this  gToctinf — a  wholly 
tincxpccted  one.  I  liad  not  supposed  that  my  speechmaking  would 
begin  before  to-morrow.  There  is  not  much  for  me  to  say  to  you. 
1  feel  rather  when  I  come  here  like  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  and 
learning. 

The  prosperity  in  which  you  of  this  state,  you  of  this  city  have  so 
abundantly  .Miarcd  must  come  primarily  from  two  sources,  the  indi- 
vidual skill  and  cfficienc)'  of  the  individual  man,  capitalist  or  wage 
worker,  working  for  himself  as  a  foundation,  but  upon  it  is  the  super- 
struclure  of  (lie  men  who  work  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  one 
another. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  was  kind  enough  to  speak  of  what 
has  been  done  for  the  wage  worker  and  therefore  the  citizens  as  a 
whole,  in  this  Slate.  I  go  away  from  Washington  witli  a  light  heart, 
very  largely  because  of  ihc  admirable  work  done  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  ;'\nlhracite  Strike  Commission.    And  surely  no  publication  by 
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I  any  association  dcsignvd  purely  to  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  our  people 
can  be  better  wonli  scanning  and  learning  than  the  document  con< 
taining  the  conclusions  of  those  men;  ami.  if  as  a  people  we  will  take 

^to  heart  the  lessons  taught  therein,  it  will  be  better  for  all  of  us. 

Fundamentally  our  interests  arc  the  same.  Fundamentally  you 
hurt  or  help  some  of  our  people,  and  inevitably  you  hurt  or  help  others. 
Fundamentally  the  most  important  lesson  to  he  teamed  in  our  national 
life  is  the  lesson  of  our  solidarity  of  interests,  and,  that  every  man  of 
us.  if  he  is  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  must  pull  his  own  weight 
and  must  also  do  his  best  lo  help  his  brother  at  the  same  time. 


nas 
^h>ro« 

^T>ecii 


AT   THE  LAYING   OP  THK   CORNERSTONE   OP   THE   NEW    LAW 

I,  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY.  AT  CHICAGO. 

ILL.,  APRIL  2.  iWJ. 
Mr,  President,  imrn  and  Hfomen  of  the  university,  and  you,  my  fellow 
citizens,  people  of  the  great  city  of  Ike  West: 
I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  chance  of  being  with  you  this  after- 
noon to  receive  this  degree  at  the  hands  of  President  Harper,  and  in 
what  I  have  to  say  there  is  little  that  I  can  do  save  to  emphasize  cer- 
tain points  made  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Judson.  I  »peak  lo  you  of  this 
university,  to  you  who  belong  to  the  institution.  Hit  creation  of  which 
has  so  nobly  rounded  out  the  great  career  of  mercantile  enterprise  and 
i>rosperity  which  Chicago  not  merely  embodies  but  of  which  in  a 
culiar  sense  the  city  stands  as  symbolical. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  well  being  as  a  nation  that  there 

sliould  be  a  foundation  deep  an<I  broad  of  material  well  being.     No 

nation  can  amount  to  .anytiiing  great  unless  the  individuals  composing 

it  have  so  worked  with  the  head  or  with  the  hand  tor  their  own  benefit. 

Kas  well  as  for  tlie  benefit  of  their  fellows  in  materia!  ways,  that  the 

Hsuni  of  the  national  prosperity  is  great. 

H  But  that  alone  does  not  make  true  greatness  or  anything  approaching 
Hbuc  greatness.  It  is  only  the  foundation  for  it.  and  it  is  the  existence 
of  institutions  such  as  this,  above  all  the  existence  of  in-ttttutions  turn- 
ing out  citizens  of  the  type  which  I  know  you  turn  out,  that  stands 
as  one  of  the  really  great  assets  of  which  a  nation  can  speaK  when 
it  claims  true  greatness.  From  this  institution  you  will  scikI  out 
sdiolars,  ami  it  is  a  great  and  a  fine  thing  to  send  out  scholars  to  add 
to  the  sum  of  productive  scholarship. 

To  do  that  is  to  take  your  part  in  doing  one  of  the  great  duties 
of  civilization,  but  you  will  do  more  than  that,  for  greater  than  the 
sdtool  is  the  man,  and  you  will  send  forth  men ;  men  who  will  scorn 
what  is  base  and  ignoble;  men  of  high  ideals  who  yet  have  the  robust 
tense  necessary  to  allow  for  the  achievement  of  the  high  ideal  by 
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practical  methods.    It  was  also  a  sage  who  said  that  it  vrai  easier  t^| 
be  a  harmless  <lovc  thaD  a  wise  serpent  H 

Now,  the  aim  ia  production  of  citizenship  mtist  sot  be  merely  tb^H 
production  of  harmless  citizenship.    Of  coune  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  iiot  harm  your  fellows,  but  if  after  you  are  through  with  life 

all  that  can  be  truthfully  said  of  you  is  that  you  did  not  do  any  harm 

it  must  also  be  truthfully  added  that  you  did  no  particular  good.        MJ 

Remember,  that  the  commandment  had  the  two  sides,  to  be  harmless 
as  doves  and  wise  as  serpents:  to  be  moral  in  the  highest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word;  to  have  the  morality  that  does  and  fears,  the 
morality  that  can  suffer  and  tlie  morality  that  can  achieve  results.  To 
have  tliat.  and  coupled  with  it  to  have  the  energy,  the  power  to  ac- 
complish things  which  every  good  citizen  must  have  if  his  citizenship 
is  to  be  of  real  value  to  tlie  community.  Dr.  Judson  said  in  his  ad- 
dress to-day  that  what  wc  need — the  things  that  we  need  arc  elemental. 

We  need  to  produce,  not  genius,  not  brilliancy,  but  the  homely,  com^^| 
monplacc,  elemental  virtues.    The  reason  wc  won  io  1776,  the  reason 
that  in  ihc  great  trial  from  1861  to  1865  this  nation  rang  true  metal 
was  because  the  average  citizen  had  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  whicl^| 
good  citizenship  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  because  he 
had  in  him  courage,  honesty,  common  sense. 

Brilliancy  and  genius?    Yes,  if  we  can  have  them  in  addititm  t«fl 
the  other  virtues.     If  not.  if  brilliant  genius  comes  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  tile  substantial  qualities  of  character  and  soul,  then  it 
is  a  menace  to  the  nation. 

If  it  comes  in  addition  to  those  (]ualities,  then,  of  course,  we  get  thi 
great  general  leader,  wc  get  the  Lincoln,  wc  get  tlie  man  who  caB 
do  more  than  any  common  man.  But  without  it  much  can  be  done. 
The  men  who  carried  musket  and  saber  in  the  armies  of  the  East 
and  the  West  tlirough  the  four  grim  years  which  at  last  saw  the  sun 
of  peace  rise  at  Appomattox  had  only  the  ordinary  qualities,  but  tbey^| 
were  pretty  good  ordinary  qualities. 

They  were  the  qualities  which,  when  possessed  as  those  men  pos- 
sessed them,  made  in  their  sum  what  we  call  heroism,  and  what  tho9i^| 
men  had  need  Io  have  in  time  of  war  wc  must  have  in  time  of  peace, 
if  we  are  to  make  this  nation  what  slie  shall  ultimately  become,  if  we 
arc  to  make  this  nation  in  very  fact  the  great  republic,  the  greatest 
power  upon  which  the  sua  has  ever  shone.    .And  no  quality  is  enough. 

First  of  all,  honesty,  and  again  remember  I  am  using  the  word  in  its 
broadest  signification,  honesty,  decency,  clean  living  at  home,  dean 
living  abroad,  fair  dealing  in  one's  own  family,  fair  dealing  with  the 
public.  ^_ 

And  honesty  is  not  enough,     tf  a  man  is  never  so  honest,  but  EffH 
timid,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him.    In  the  Civil  War  you 
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needed  patriotism  in  the  soldier,  but  if  the  soldier  had  patriotism,  yet 
felt  compelled  to  run  Bwa>-,  you  ceuld  not  win  the  fight  with  him. 
Together  with  honesty  you  must  have  the  second  of  the  virile  virtues, 
courage ;  courage  to  dare,  courage  to  stand  against  the  wrong  and  to 
i^t  a^ressively  and  vigorously  for  the  righL 

And  if  you  have  -only  honesty  and  courage  you  may  yet  be  an 
entirely  worthless  citizen.  ^Vn  honest  and  valiant  fool  has  but  a  small 
place  of  usefulness  in  the  body  politic.  With  honesty,  with  courage, 
must  go  common-sense;  ability  to  work  with  your  fellows,  ability 
when  you  go  out  of  the  ac;tdemic  hails  to  work  with  the  men  of  this 
nation,  the  men  of  millions  who  have  not  got  an  academic  training,  who 
will  accept  your  leadership  on  just  one  consideration,  and  lliat  i.s  if 
you  show  yourself  in  the  rough  work  of  actual  life  Kt  and  able  to  lead, 
and  only  sa 

You  need  honesty,  you  need  courage  and  you  need  common-sense. 
Above  all,  you  need  it  in  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  building  the  corner 
stone  of  which  we  laid  today,  the  bw  school,  out  of  which  are  to  come 
the  men  who,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  make  and  construe,  and  in 
construing  make  the  laws  of  this  couutrj-,  the  men  who  must  teach  by 
their  actions  all  our  people  that  this  is  in  fact  essentially  a  govern- 
ment of  orderly  liberty  under  the  law. 

Men  and  women,  you  the  graduates  of  this  university,  you  the  under- 
graduates, upon  you  rests  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility ;  much  has 
been  given  to  you ;  much  will  be  expected  of  you.  A  great  work  lies 
before  you.  If  you  fail  in  it  you  discredit  yourselves,  you  discredit 
the  whole  cause  of  education.  And  you  can  succeed  and  will  succeed  if 
you  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  President  Harper 
and  of  those  men  wtiom  I  have  known  so  well  who  are  in  your  faculty 
today.    I  thank  you  for  having  given  mc  the  chance  to  speak  to  you. 

|Tlw  Cbiugo  Beo>rd-Ker>l.l,  April  I.  IMt] 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  AT  EVAN- 
STON,  ILL.,  APRIL  2.  1903. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  felloiv  aJumni: 

The  first  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  that  I  ever  received  was  from 
your  university — and  I  am  doubly  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  coming 
here  ten  years  later  to  meet  you  and  wish  you  well.  One  word  before  I 
speak  especially  to  college  men  and  women,  and  that  is  a  word,  Mr. 
Mayor,  about  the  City  of  Evanston — to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here 
in  this  beautiful  city;  bow  glad  I  have  been  to  sec  your  people,  and 
especially  the  children. 

And  it  seems  to  mc,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  they  are  sti  right  in  point  both 
of  quaJi^  and  quantity. 
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And  I  wish  to  state  io  all  seriousness  that  a  deficiency  in  cither  caa 
not  be  atoned  for  by  excellence  in  tlie  otlier  respect.  1 

And  now  a  word,  and  only  a  word,  to  you  on  the  college  here.  Tba 
President  has  said  that  still,  after  z.ooo  years,  it  is  s  subject  of  discus* 
sion  as  to  exactly  how  much  a  college  education  docs  for  a  mau  or  a 
woman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  why  that  ts  still  a  question 
is,  after  all,  simple.  If  either  the  boy  or  tlie  girl,  the  man  or  the  woman, 
has  not  got  the  right  sIuiT  in  him  or  her,  you  can  not  bring  it  out. 

But  if  you  have  got  the  right  stuff  in  you,  why,  then,  surely  it 
the  veriest  truism  to  say  that  the  better  your  training  the  better  will  be 
the  kind  of  work  that  you  can  do.  This,  above  all,  to  the  young  men 
going  out,  each  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world — and  if  he  has  not 
that  purpose  he  is  of  no  use  whatsoever  in  our  American  life;  we  have 
no  rOora  for  the  idler  here ;  we  have  no  room  for  the  man  who  merely 
wislies  to  lead  a  pleasant  life;  if  tliat  is  all  he  desires  he  can  never 
count  in  American  work;  if  the  man  has  not  got  in  him  the  desire  to 
count,  the  desire  to  do  good  work  in  whichever  line  lie  adopts,  thei^H 
scant  is  our  use  for  htm.  ^1 

But  if  he  has  got  it  in  him,  then  all  that  I  ask  him  to  remember  is 
this — all  that  I  ask  each  one  of  you  here  to  remember  is  this:  that  if 
you  go  from  tliis  university — from  any  university — feeling  merely  that 
your  course  here  has  given  you  special  privileges ;  if  you  feel  that  it 
h.-is  put  you  in  a  class  apart,  you  will  fail  in  life.  If  you  feel,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  very  fact  of  your  having  had  special  advantages 
imposes  upon  you  special  responsibilities,  makes  it  specially  incumbent 
upon  you  lo  show  that  you  can  do  your  duty  with  peculiar  excellence ; 
if  you  approacli  life  in  tlut  spirit  the  university  training  will  have  doo^H 
much  for  you.  ^| 

Wc  need  all  the  training  for  mind  that  can  be  given.    We  need  alt 
the  training  for  body  that  can  be  given.     1  welcome  every  form  o^h 
rough,  vigorous  athletic  sports,  ^| 

Some  of  the  ehccring  this  morning  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  lookii^ 
on  at  a  good  football  game, 

I  welcome  all  forms  of  manly,  vigorous,  rough  exercise.  The  best 
kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  is  such  as  is  done  by  your  life-saving 
crew  here. 

But  all  universities  can  not  be  placed  beside  a  lake,  where  there 
a  chance  for  a  crew.    They  arc  going  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  ll 
nine  and  the  eleven. 

Now,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  safe  and  a  strong  and  a  vigoroun 
body. 

It  is  a  better  thing  to  have  a  sage,  a  strong  and  a  vigorous  mind;' 
But  best  of  all  is  to  have  that  which  is  partly  made  uji  of  both,  and 
(>8nly  made  up  of  something  higher  and  better— character,  H^l 
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That  is  what  counts.  Tliat  is  what  counts,  and  the  main  good  that 
can  be  done  to  you  after  all  in  a  university  such  as  tliis  is  to  give  you 
vfhal  !  am  ccnain  universities  do  j;ivc~character.  a  fine  ant)  high  type 
of  citizenship.  That  is  what  we  must  strive  to  produce  in  our  uni- 
t-ersities. 

Physical  strength?  Yes.  Mental  strength?  Yes.  even  more  than 
pliysical. 

But  above  all,  let  us  strive  to  develop  that  (or  the  lack  of  which 
neither  bodily  prowess  nor  mental  capacity  can  atone — the  quality  of 
rhe  soul,  of  the  heart,  the  qualities  of  strength,  of  courage,  of  sweetness, 
which  we  gronj)  together  when  we  say  that  a  man  or  woman  has 
character. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  mc  today. 


AT  CHICAGO,  ILL..  APRIL  3.   1903. 


tMr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
.  Today  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  not  merely  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Int  about  our  entire  position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a  position  so 
peculiar  and  predominant  that  out  of  it  has  grown  the  acceptance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy:  and 
in  particular  I  wish  to  point  out  what  has  been  done  during  the  life- 
time of  the  last  Congress  to  make  good  our  position  in  accordance  with 
this  historic  policy. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  we  definitely  extended  our  boundaries  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  and  southward  to  the  Gulf,  since  the  time  when  the 
old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonics  to  the  south  of  us  asserted  their 
independence,  our  Nation  has  insisted  that  because  of  its  primacy  in 
strength  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  has  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities  winch  oblige  it  to  take  a  leading  part  thereon. 
We  hold  that  our  interests  in  this  hemisphere  are  greater  than  those  of 
iny  European  power  possibly  can  be,  and  that  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  tlic  weaker  republics  who  arc  our  neighbors  requires  us  to  see 
that  none  of  the  great  military  powers  from  across  the  seas  shall  en- 
croach upon  the  territory  of  the  American  republics  or  acquire  control 
Ihcrcover. 

This  policy,  tlierefore,  not  only  forbids  us  to  acquiesce  in  such  tcrri- 
lorial  acquLiition,  but  also  causes  us  to  object  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
control  which  would  in  its  effect  he  equsH  to  territorial  aggrandizement. 
This  is  why  the  United  Stales  has  steadily  believed  that  the  construction 
of  the  great  Isthmian  Canal,  the  building  of  which  is  to  stand  as  the 
(jreatcst  material  feat  of  the  twcniiclh  century — greater  than  any  simi- 
lar feat  in  any  preceding  century — shoiUd  be  done  by  no  foreign  nation 
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but  by  ourselves,  Ttie  canal  must  of  necessity  go  through  the  territory 
of  one  of  our  smaller  sister  republics.  We  have  been  scrupulously 
careful  to  abstaiD  from  perpetrating:  any  wrong  upon  any  of  these 
republics  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  their  riglus 
in  the  least,  but,  while  carefully  safeguarding  them,  to  build  the  canal 
ourselves  under  provisions  which  will  enable  us,  if  necessary,  to  police 
and  protect  it,  and  to  guarantee  its  neutrality,  we  being  the  sole  guar- 
antor. Our  intention  was  steadhst;  we  desired  action  taken  so  that 
(he  canal  could  always  be  used  by  us  in  time  of  peace  and  war  alike, 
and  in  time  of  war  could  never  be  used  to  our  detriment  by  any  nation 
which  was  hostile  to  us.  Such  action,  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it,  was  necessarily  for  the  benefit  and  not  the  detriment  of  the  adjacent 
American  reptiblics.*  ^k 

After  considerably  more  than  half  of  a  century  these  objects  have 
been  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  li^slation  and  treaties  of  the  last  two  years. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  no  further  advanced  toward  the  construction  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  on  our  terms  than  we  had  been  during  the  preceding 
eighty  years.  By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  ratified  iu  December.  1901, 
an  old  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  held  to  stand  in  the 
way,  was  abrogated  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  canal  should  be  con- 
structed under  tlic  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  Gov-emment  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  and 
manage  it,  becoming  the  sole  guarantor  of  its  neutrality. 

It  was  expressly  stipulated,  furthermore,  that  this  guaranty  of 
neutrality  should  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  any  meas- 
ures which  it  found  necessary  in  order  to  secure  by  its  own  forces  the 
defence  of  the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
Immediately  following  this  treaty  Congress  passed  a  law  under  which 
the  President  was  authorized  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  treaty  for  acquir- 
ing tlic  right  to  finish  the  construction  of,  and  to  operate,  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  had  already  been  begun  in  the  territory  of  Colombia  by 
a  French  company.  The  rights  of  this  company  were  accordingly 
obtained  and  a  treaty  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This 
treaty  has  just  been  ratified  by  the  Senatt.  It  reserves  all  of  Colom- 
bia's rights,  while  guaranteeing  alt  of  our  own  and  those  of  neutral 
nations,  and  specifically  permits  us  to  take  any  and  all  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  canal,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  intercuts,  when- 
ever in  our  judgment  an  exigcncj-  may  arise  which  calls  for  action  offj 
our  part.  In  other  words,  these  two  treaties,  and  the  legislation  to 
carr>'  them  out,  have  resulted  in  our  obtaining  on  exactly  the  terms  we_ 

*Ncict  la  Lincoln.  Prnidtnt  tiootnttt  tdmitn  jKbion.    One  creninc  be  Mh*d  oui 
"Wbtt  veuU  JttVtoa  h*i«  dunr  in  ihj>  C»nal  bnlncM^ 
"fic  muld  har*  hid  n  cm  and  coidctl  up  ■  jm  tavt"  nid  I. 

"PmlHly  duel"  cieltiacd  Ibr   rntldtnl,  biiaxioi  hit  kand  do*n  on  ■:>(   UUc  wlih 
^■hU,  ud,  u  t  Uwuibt.  appigu'liif  Ibuaip.— A.  U.  L. 
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desired  the  rights  and  privileges  which  we  had  so  long  sought  in  vain. 
These  treaties  are  among  the  most  important  that  we  have  ever  nego- 
liated  in  their  effects  upon  the  future  welfare  of  this  country,  and  mark 
I  memorable  triumph  of  American  diplomacy — one  of  those  fortunate 
triumphs,  moreover,  which  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world. 
About  the  same  time  trouble  aroie  in  connection  with  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  because  of  certain  wrongs  allt^cd  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  debts  overdue,  by  that  Republic  to  citizens  of  various 
foreign  powers,  notably  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  After  failure 
to  reach  an  a^eement  these  powers  began  a  blockade  of  the  N'enc- 
ntelao  coast  and  a  condition  of  quasi-war  ensued.  The  concern  of  our 
Government  was  of  course  not  to  interfere  needlessly  in  any  quarrel 
so  far  as  it  did  not  touch  our  interests  or  our  honor,  and  not  to  take 
the  attitude  of  protecting  from  coercion  any  power  unless  we  were 
willing  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  that  power,  but  to  keep  an  attitude  of 
watchful  vigilance  and  see  that  tncre  was  no  infringement  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine — no  acquirement  of  territorial  rights  by  a  European  power 
at  the  expense  of  a  weak  sister  republic — whether  tliis  acquisition  might 
take  the  shape  of  an  outrigitt  and  avowed  seizure  of  territory  or  of  the 
exercise  of  contTX)l  which  would  in  effect  be  equivalent  to  such  seizure. 
This  attitude  was  expressed  in  the  two  following  published  mem- 
oranda, the  first  being  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
to  the  German  Ambassador,  the  second  the  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  reported  by  the  British  Ambassador: 

"DurARTMENT  OP  StaTK, 

"WASHl^■cTo^l,  Deeembtr  i6,  1901. 
lis  Excellency  Dr.  von  Holleben,  etc.; 
"Dtar  ExceUenty.    I  inclose  a  memorandum  by  way  of  reply  to  that 
which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  leave  with  me  on  Saturday,  and  am, 
a  ever,  "Faiilifully  yours, 

"JouN  Hay. 


"Memorandum. 

"The  President  in  his  message  of  the  3d  of  December,  1901,  used 
Ihc  following  language : 

"  'The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be  no  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  by  any  non-American  power  at  the  expense  of 
any  American  power  on  .American  soil.  It  is  in  so  wise  intended  as 
hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old  World.'  " 

■The  President  further  said: 

"'This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations  of 
any  American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows  each  of  them  to  form 
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Gudi  as  it  desires.  .  .  .  We  do  not  guarantee  any  State  agair 
punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment  docs  not 
take  the  form  of  Itie  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non-Amcricaa 
power.' 

"His  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador,  on  his  recent  return  from 
Berlin,  conveyed  personally  to  the  President  the  assurance  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  no  purpose  or  inten- 
tion to  make  even  the  sniallent  acquisiti9n  of  territory  on  tlic  South 
American  continent  or  the  islands  adjacent  This  voluntary  and  friendly 
declaration  was  afterward  repeated  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
received  by  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
frank  and  cordial  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  Id  the  nicmorandum 
of  the  nth  of  December.  His  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador 
repeats  these  assurances  as  follows:  'We  declare  especially  that  under 
no  circumstances  do  we  consider  in  our  pr:)ceedings  tlie  acquisition  or 
the  pcnnanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.' 

"In  the  said  memorandum  of  the  nth  of  December,  the  German 
Government  informs  that  of  the  L'nilcd  States  that  it  has  certain  just 
claims  for  money  and  tor  damages  wrongfully  withheld  from  Oemiaa 
subjects  by  the  Government  of  Vencxueta,  and  that  it  proposes  to  take 
certain  coercive  measures  described  in  the  memorandum  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  ihese  just  claims. 

"Tlw  President  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the  courtesy  of 
(he  German  Government  in  nuking  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
aflfairs  referred  to,  and  not  regarding  himself  .as  called  upon  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  claims  in  question,  believes  that  no  meas- 
urcs  will  be  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  aRcnts  of  llie  German  Govern- 
ment which  arc  not  in  accordance  with  the  wcU-knowa  purpose,  abov 
set  forth,  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor." 


Sib  MicHAEi,  HeebehtTo  the  Marquis  op  Lansdowkb. 

"Washington,  Noi-cmber  ;j,  /{«w. 

"I  communicated  to  Mr.  Hay  tins  morning  the  substance  of  Y 
Lord^ip's  telegram  of  the  nth  instant. 

"His  Excellency  stated  in  reply,  that  the  United  Sttteg  GOTcmmeni 
although  they  rqjretlcd  that  European  powers  should  use  force  a^inst 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  could  not  object  to  their  taking 
steps  to  obtain  redress   for  injuries  suffered  by  their  subjects;  p 
vided  that  no  acquisition  of  territory  was  cotUemplaled." 


Both  powers  assured  us  in  explicit  terms  tliat  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  on  their  part  to  violate  the  principles  of  the  Mon 
Doctrine,  and  this  assurance  was  kept  with  an  honorable  good  fa 
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whtcti  merits  full  acknowledgment  on  our  part.  At  the  tame  time,  the 
existence  of  hostilities  in  a  rc^iion  so  Dear  our  own  bonlers  was  fraught 
with  such  possibilities  of  danger  in  the  future  itial  it  ivas  obviously  no 
less  our  duty  to  ourselves  than  our  duty  to  humanity  to  endeavor  to  put 
ID  end  to  that.  Accordingly,  by  an  offer  of  our  good  services  in  a 
spirit  of  frank  frtendline-is  to  all  ihe  parties  concerned,  a  spirit  in  which 
Ihey  quickly  and  cordially  responded,  we  secured  a  resumptiou  of 
peace — the  contending  parties  a(jrccinB  that  the  matters  which  ihey 
could  not  settle  among  themselves  should  be  referred  to  The  Hagtie 
Tribunal  for  settlement.  The  United  Sutes  had  most  fortunately 
already  been  able  to  set  an  example  la  oilier  nations  by  utilizing  the 
gjeal  possibilities  for  good  contained  in  The  Hague  Tribunal,  a  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  ourselves  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  being  the 
first  submitted  to  this  international  court  of  arbitration. 

The  terms  which  we  have  secured  as  those  under  which  the  Isthmian 
Canal  is  to  he  built,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  Venezuela  matter, 
have  shown  not  merely  the  ever  growing  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  also.  I  think  I  may  safely  say.  have 
cxcmpli6cd  the  6rm  purpose  of  the  United  Stales  that  its  growth  and 
influence  and  power  sliall  redound  not  to  the  harm  but  to  the  benefit 
of  our  sister  re]>ublics  whose  strength  is  less.  Our  growth,  tlierefore, 
is  beneficial  to  humankind  in  general.  We  do  not  intend  to  assume  any 
position  which  can  give  just  offence  to  our  neighbors.  Our  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  human  right  is  not  merely  profession.  The  history  of 
our  dealings  with  Cuba  shows  that  we  reduce  it  to  performance. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  and  though  I  think 
ODC  day  it  may  become  such,  this  is  not  necessary  as  long  as  it  remains 
a  cardinal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  and  as  long  as  we  possess  both 
the  will  and  the  strength  t^  make  it  eflfective.  This  last  point,  my 
fellow -citizen  K,  is  all  important,  and  is  one  which  as  a  people  we  can 
never  afford  to  forget.  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul ;  I  am  convinced  that  the  immense  majority  of  our 
feUow-countrymcn  so  believe  in  it;  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  see 
us  abandon  it  tlian  to  sec  us  put  it  forward  and  bluster  about  it,  and  * 
yet  fail  to  buikl  up  the  efficient  fighting  strength  which  in  the  last 
resort  can  alone  make  it  respected  by  any  strong  foreign  power  whose 
interest  it  may  ever  happen  to  be  to  violate  it. 

Boasting  and  blustering  arc  as  objectionable  among  nations  as  among 
individuals,  and  the  public  men  of  a  great  nation  owe  it  to  tlicir  sense 
of  national  self-respect  to  S]>eak  courteously  of  foreign  powers,  just  as 
a  brave  and  »elf-re*pecting  man  treats  all  around  him  courteously.  But 
though  to  boast  is  bad,  and  causelessly  to  insult  another,  worse,  yet 
worse  than  all  is  it  to  be  guilty  of  boasting,  even  without  insult,  and 
when  called  to  the  proof  to  be  unable  to  make,  such  boasting  good. 
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There  is  3  homely  old  adapc  which  runs:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  ■ 
big  stick;  you  will  go  far."  If  the  Americaa  Nation  will  speak  softly, 
and  yet  build,  and  keep  at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training,  a  thoroughly 
efficient  navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  go  far.  I  ask  you  to  think  ov< 
this.  If  you  do,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  mere  plain 
common-sense,  so  obviously  sound  that  only  the  blind  can  fail  to  see 
its  truth  and  only  the  weakest  and  most  irresolute  can  fail  to  desire 
to  ptit  it  into  force. 

In  the  last  two  years  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  taken  long  strides 
in  advance  as  regards  our  navy.  The  last  Congress,  in  addition  to 
smaller  vessels,  provided  nine  of  those  fonnidablc  fighting  ships  upon 
which  the  real  efficiency  of  any  navy  in  war  ultimately  depends.  It 
provided,  moreo%-er,  for  the  necessary  addition  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  make  the  ships  worth  having.  Meanwhile  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  seen  to  it  that  our  ships  have  been  constantly  exercised  at  sea, 
with  the  great  gims,  and  in  manonivrcs,  so  that  their  efficiency  as  fight- 
ing units,  both  individually  and  when  acting  together,  has  been  steadily 
improved.  Remember  tliat  all  of  this  is  necessary.  A  warship  is  a  hi^c 
bit  of  mechanism,  welbigh  as  delicate  and  compUcatcd  as  it  is  fonnid- 
able.  It  takes  years  to  build  it.  It  takes  years  to  teach  the  officers  and 
men  how  to  handle  it  to  good  advantage.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  improvise  a  navy  at  the  outset  of  war.  No  recent  war  between  any 
two  nations  has  lasted  as  long  as  it  lakes  to  build  a  battleship ;  and  tt 
is  just  as  impossible  to  improvise  the  officers  or  the  crews  as  to  im- 
provise the  navy. 

To  lay  up  a  battleship  and  only  send  it  afloat  at  the  outset  of  a  war,' 
with  a  raw  crew  and  untried  officers,  would  be  not  merely  a  folly  but 
a  crime,  for  it  would  invite  both  disaster  and  di^race.  The  navy  which 
so  quickly  decided  in  our  favor  in  the  war  of  1898  had  been  built  and 
made  efficient  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  The  ships  that  tri* 
umphed  off  Manila  and  Santiago  had  been  built  under  previous  Admin* 
islrations  with  money  appropriated  by  prcA'ious  Congresses.  The 
officers  and  the  men  did  their  duty  so  well  because  they  had  already 
been  trained  to  it  by  long  sea  service.  All  honor  to  the  gallant  officers 
and  gallant  men  who  actually  did  the  fighting ;  but  remember,  too,  to 
honor  the  public  men,  the  shipwrights  and  steel  workers,  the  owners 
of  the  shipyards  and  armor  plants,  to  whose  united  foresight  and  exer- 
tion we  owe  it  that  in  1898  we  had  craft  so  good,  guns  so  excellent, 
and  American  seamen  of  so  high  a  type  in  the  cotming  towers,  in  the 
gun-turrets,  and  in  tlie  engine  rooms.  It  is  too  late  to  prepare  for  war 
when  war  has  come;  and  if  we  only  prepare  sufficiently  no  war  will 
ever  come.  W^c  wish  a  powcrfid  and  efficient  navj-,  not  for  purposes 
of  war,  but  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace.  If  we  have  such  a  navy — 
if  we  keep  on  building  it  up— we  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  but  the 
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smallest* chance  that  trouble  will  ever  come  to  this  Nation ;  and  we  may 
likewise  rest  a&surcd  thai  no  foreign  power  will  ever  quarrel  with  us 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


AT  WAUKESHA,  WIS..  APRIL  3.  igoj. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  fcUow  cilisens  of  Wisconsin: 

You  arc  men  and  women  of  Wisconsin,  but  you  arc  men  and  women 
of  America  first.  I  am  glad  of  having  the  chance  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  you  today.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  tliis  nation  playing 
its  part  manfully  and  well.  I  believe  that  wc  arc  now.  at  the  outset 
of  the  twentieth  century,  face  to  face  with  great  world  problems:  that 
wc  can  not  help  playing  the  part  of  a  great  world  power ;  that  all  we 
can  decide  is  whether  wc  will  play  it  well  or  ill.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
us  shrink  from  any  IcaM  bit  of  duty.  We  have  not  only  taken  during 
ibe  paM  five  years  a  position  of  even  greater  importance  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere  than  ever  before,  but  wc  have  taken  a  position  of  great 
importance  even  in  the  furthest  Orient,  in  that  furthest  West,  which 
is  the  immemorial  East.  Wc  must  hold  our  own.  If  wc  show  our- 
selves weaklings  we  will  earn  the  contempt  of  mankind,  and — what 
is  of  far  more  consctiuence— our  own  contempt:  but  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  every  public  man,  upon  every  writer  in  the  press,  the  fact 
that  strength  should  go  hand  ui  hand  with  courtesy,  with  scrupulous 
regard  in  word  and  deed,  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  for  the  fcdings, 
of  other  nations.  1  want  to  see  a  man  able  to  hold  his  own.  I  have 
no  respect  for  the  man  who  will  put  up  with  injustice.  If  a  man  will 
not  take  hi.s  own  part,  the  part  is  not  wortli  taking.  That  is  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  liearty  contcmj»t  (or  the  man  who  is  always  walk- 
ing about  wanting  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  above  all,  wanting  to  say 
something  tuipleasant  about  some  une  else.  He  is  not  an  agreeable 
chai^cter  anywhere ;  and  the  fact  that  be  talks  loud  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  fights  hard  citlicr.  Sometimes  you  will  see  a  man  who 
will  talk  k)ud  and  fight  hard;  but  he  does  not  fight  hard  because  he 
talks  loud,  but  in  spite  of  it.  I  want  the  same  thing  to  be  true  of  us 
as  a  natioiL  I  am  always  sorry  whenever  I  see  any  reflection  that  seems 
to  come  from  America  upon  any  friendly  nation.  To  write  or  say  any- 
thing unkind,  unjust,  or  inconsiderate  about  any  foreign  nation  does 
not  do  us  any  good,  and  does  not  help  us  toward  holding  our  own  if 
ever  the  need  should  arise  to  hold  our  own.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  neeilless  for  me  to  say  titat  I 
do  not  believe  the  United  States  should  ever  suffer  3  wrong.  I 
should  be  the  first  to  ask  that  wc  resent  a  wrong  from  the  strong,  jnst 
as  I  should  be  the  6r8t  to  insist  that  we  do  not  wrong  the  weak.  As 
a  nation,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  past,  wc  must  steadfastly  keep 
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these  two  positions — to  submit  to  no  injur}-  by  the  strong  'and  to 
inflict  no  injury  on  the  weak.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  say  disagree* 
able  thinf^s  about  the  strong  in  order  to  impress  them  with  the  fact 
that  wc  do  not  intend  to  submit  to  iojury.  Keep  our  navy  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency ;  have  good  ships,  and  enough  of  ihcnt ;  have 
the  officers  and  the  enlliited  men  on  tliein  trained  to  handle  them,  so 
that  in  the  future  the  American  navy  shall  rise  level,  whenever  the 
need  comes,  to  (he  standard  it  has  set  in  the  past.  Keep  in  our  own 
hearts  the  rugged,  manly  virtues,  which  have  made  our  people  for- 
midable as  foes,  and  valuable  as  friends  throughout  the  century  and  a 
quarter  of  our  national  life.  Do  all  that ;  and  having  done  it,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  sensible  thing  to  speak  courteously  of  others. 

I  believe  in  ihe  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  shall  try  to  see  that  this  nation 
lives  up  to  it ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  President  it  will  be  lived  up  to. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  doctrine  an  excuse  or  a  ju.<.lification 
for  being  unpleasant  to  other  powers,  for  speaking  ill  of  other  powers. 
Wc  want  the  friendship  of  mankind.  \Vc  want  to  get  on  well  with 
ihc  other  nations  of  mankind,  with  llie  small  nations  and  with  the  big 
nations.  We  want  so  to  carry  ourselves  that  if  (which  I  think  tnost 
unlikely)  any  quarrel  sliould  arise,  it  would  be  evident  that  it  was  not  a 
quarrel  of  our  own  seeking,  but  one  that  was  forced  on  us.  If  it  is 
forced  on  us,  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  know  that  you  will  stand  up 
to  it  if  the  need  comes;  but  you  will  stand  up  to  it  all  the  better  if 
you  have  not  blustered  or  spoken  ill  of  other  nations  in  advance.  We 
want  friendship,  wc  want  peace.  We  wish  well  to  the  nations  of  man- 
kind. Wc  look  with  joy  at  any  prosperity  of  theirs;  wc  wish  them 
success,  not  failure.  Wc  rejoice  as  mankind  moves  forward  over  the 
whole  earth.  Each  nation  has  its  own  difficulties.  We  have  difficulties 
enough  at  home.  Let  us  improve  ourselves,  lifting  what  needs  to  be 
lifted  here,  and  let  others  do  their  own  work ;  let  us  attend  to  our  own 
business ;  keep  our  own  hearthstone  swept  and  in  order.  Do  not  shirk 
any  duty ;  do  not  shirk  any  difficulty  that  is  forced  upon  us.  but  do  not 
invite  it  by  foolish  language.  Do  not  assume  a  quarrelsome  ^nd  un- 
pleasant attitude  toward  other  people.  Let  the  friendly  expressions  of 
foreign  powers  be  accepted  as  tokens  of  their  sincere  good  will,  and 
reflecting  their  real  sentiments;  and  let  us  avoid  any  langu.ige  on  our 
part  which  might  tend  to  turn  their  good  will  into  ill  will.  All  that 
is  mere  common-sense ;  the  kind  of  common-sense  that  we  apply  in  our 
own  lives,  man  10  man,  neighbor  to  neighbor ;  and  remember  that  sub- 
stantially what  is  true  among  nations  is  true  on  a  small  scale  among 
ourselves.  The  man  who  is  a  weakling,  who  is  a  coward,  we  all  despise, 
and  we  ought  to  despise  him.  If  a  man  can  not  do  his  own  work  and 
lake  his  own  part,  he  does  not  count ;  and  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  would  have  the  United  States  unable  to  take  its  own  part,  to  del 
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its  work  in  the  world.  But  rcmcmlx-r  that  a  loose  tongue  is  just  as 
unfortunate  ait  accoiiipaniincnt  (or  a  nation  as  (or  an  individual.  The 
man  who  talks  ill  of  his  neiglibors,  the  man  who  invites  trouble  for  him- 
self and  them,  is  a  nuisance.  The  stronK:er,  the  more  self-confident  the 
nation  is,  the  more  carefully  it  should  guard  its  speech  as  well  as  its 
action,  and  should  make  it  a  point,  in  the  interest  of  its  own  self-respect, 
to  sc«  that  it  does  not  say  what  it  can  not  make  good,  that  it  avoids 
giving  needles.*  offence,  that  it  shows  genuinely  and  sincerely  its  desire 
for  friendship  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  tliat  it  keeps  itself  tn  shape 
to  make  its  weight  felt  siiouM  the  need  arise. 

That  is  in  substance  my  theory  of  what  our  foreign  potic>'  should  be. 
Let  us  not  boast,  not  insult  any  one,  but  make  up  our  minds  coolly  what 
is  necessary  to  say,  say  it,  and  then  Mand  to  it,  whatever  the  coDse- 
qucQCcs  may  be. 


AT  MILWAUKEE^  WIS.,  APRIL  3,  1903. 
Itlr.  Toastmasltr,  gentlemen: 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  the  question  of  the  control  and 
regulation  of  those  great  corporations  which  arc  popularly,  although 
lather  vaguely,  known  as  trusts ;  dealing  mostly  with  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  legislation  and  in  the  way  of  enforce- 
ment of  legislation  during  the  [>ast  eighteen  mouths,  the  period  covering 
the  two  sessions  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress.  At  the  outset  I  shall 
»sk  you  to  remember  that  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  either  from 
tJie  standpoint  of  those  who  speak  of  tlicmiielvcs  as  anti-trust  or  anti- 
corporation  people,  nor  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  denying  the  existence  of  e\-i!s  in  the  tnists,  or  who  apparently  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  that  if  a  cor]>oratiou  is  large  enougit  it  can 
do  no  wrong. 

I  think  I  .speak  for  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  when 
I  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  against  wealth  as  such,  whether  indi* 
vidua)  or  corporate ;  that  we  merely  desire  to  sec  any  abuse  of  corporate 
or  combined  wealth  corrected  and  remedied :  that  we  do  not  desire  the 
abolition  or  destruction  of  big  corporations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rccog- 
Btze  them  as  being  in  many  cases  efficient  economic  instruments,  the 
results  of  an  inevitable  process  of  economic  evolution,  and  only  desire 
to  sec  them  regulated  and  controlled  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
subserve  the  public  good.  \Vc  should  be  false  to  the  historic  principles 
of  our  government  if  we  discriminated,  either  by  legislation  or  admin- 
istration, either  for  or  agaitutt  a  man  because  of  either  his  wealth  or  his 
poverty.  There  is  noproiier  place  in  our  society  either  for  the  rich  man 
who  uses  the  power  conferred  by  his  riches  to  enable  him  to  oppress 
and  wroi^  his  neighbors,  nor  yet  for  tlic  demagogic  agitator  who, 
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instead  of  attacking  abuses  as  all  abuses  should  be  attacked  wherever 
found,  attacks  property,  attacks  prosperity,  attacks  men  of  wealth,  as 
such,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  attacks  corporations  whether  they 
do  well  or  ill,  and  seeks,  id  a  spirit  of  ignorant  rancor,  to  overthrow  the 
very  foundations  upon  which  rests  our  national  well-being. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  industrial  changes  of  the  last 
half  century,  and  notably  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  changes  due 
mainly  to  the  rapidity  and  complexity'  of  our  industrial  growth,  we  are 
confronted  with  problems  which  in  their  present  shape  were  unknown 
to  our  forefathers.  Our  great  prosperity,  with  its  accompanying  con- 
centration of  po[iuIation  and  of  wealth,  its  extreme  specialization  of 
faculties,  and  its  development  of  giant  industrial  leaders,  has  brought 
much  good  and  some  evil,  and  it  is  as  foolish  to  ignore  the  good  as 
wilfully  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  evil.  ^| 

The  evil  has  been  partly  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  socia^^ 
dianges,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  can  be  cured  neither  by  law  nor 
by  the  administration  of  law.  the  only  remedy  lying  in  the  sk)w  change 
of  character  and  of  economic  environment.  But  for  a  portion  of  the  evil, 
at  least,  we  think  that  remedies  can  be  found.  We  know  well  the  danger 
of  false  remedies,  and  we  are  against  all  violent,  radical,  and  unwise 
change.  But  we  believe  that  by  proceeding  slowly,  yet  resolutely,  with 
good  sense  and  moderation,  and  also  with  a  linn  determination  not  to  be 
swerved  from  our  course  either  by  foolish  clamor  or  by  any  base  or 
sinister  influence,  we  can  accomplish  much  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  speaking  at  the  State  Fair  in  MioQcsota,  I 
said: 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  large  majorit}-  of  the  fortunes  that  now 
exist  in  this  country  have  been  amassed,  not  by  injuring  our  people, 
but  as  an  incident  to  the  conferring  of  great  benefits  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  this  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  conscious  purpose 
of  those  amassing  them.  There  is  but  the  scantiest  justification  for 
most  of  the  outcry  against  the  men  of  wealth  as  such:  and  it  ought  to 
be  unnecessary  to  state  that  any  appeal  which  directly  or  indirectly  leads 
to  sus])tcion  and  hatred  among  ourselves,  which  tends  to  limit  oppor- 
tunity, and  therefore  to  sliul  ihe  door  of  success  against  poor  men  of 
talent,  and,  finally  which  entails  the  possibility  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, is  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Our  interests  are  at  bottom  common ;  in  tlie  long  run  we  go  up 
go  down  together'.  Yet  more  and  more  it  is  evident  that  the  Stale,  an^ 
if  necessary  the  Nation,  has  got  to  possess  the  right  of  supcrvi^on  ac 
control  as  regards  the  great  coqjorations  which  are  its  creatures ;  par 
ticularly  as  regards  the  great  business  combinations  which  derive 
portion  of  their  importance  from  the  existence  of  some  monopolistic 
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tendency.  The  right  should  be  exercised  with  caution  and  «elf- 
rcstraint;  but  it  should  exist,  so  that  it  may  be  invoked  if  the  need 
arises." 

Last  fall  in  sf)eal(ing  at  Cincinnati,  I  said : 

"The  necessary  supervision  and  control,  in  whidi  I  firmly  believe  as 
the  only  method  of  eliminating;  the  real  evils  of  the  trusts,  must  come 
through  wisely  and  cautiously  framed  Icgislalioo,  which  shall  aim  in 
the  first  place  to  give  definite  control  to  some  sovereign  over  tJic  great 
corporations,  and  which  sliall  be  followed,  when  once  this  power  has 
been  conferred,  by  a  system  giving  to  ilie  government  the  full  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  essential  for  satisfactory  action.  Then,  when  this 
knowledge— one  of  tlic  essential  features  of  which  is  proper  publicity — 
has  been  gained,  what  further  steps  of  any  kind  are  necessary  can  be 
taken  with  the  confidence  bom  of  the  possession  of  power  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  should  and  can  be 
dotK  in  the  matter.  We  need  additional  power,  and  we  need  knowl- 
edge. .  .  .  Such  IcRistation — whether  obtainable  now  or  obtain- 
able only  after  a  Coustituliuual  amendment — should  provide  for  a  rea- 
sonable supervision,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  at  first  should 
be  publicity:  that  is,  the  making  public,  both  to  the  government 
authorities  and  to  the  people  at  large,  the  essential  facts  in  which  the 
public  is  concerned.  Tliis  would  give  us  exact  knowledge  of  many 
points  which  are  now  not  only  in  doubt  but  the  subject  of  fierce  con- 
troversy.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  would  cure  some 
very  grave  evils,  for  the  light  of  day  is  a  deterrent  to  wrongdoing.  It 
would  doubtless  disclose  other  evils  with  which,  for  the  time  being, 
we  could  devise  ao  way  to  grapjile.  Finally,  it  would  disclose  others 
which  could  be  grappled  with  and  cured  by  further  legislative  action." 

In  my  Message  to  Congress  for  1901  I  said : 

"In  the  interest  of  ilie  whole  people  the  Nation  should,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  power  of  the  States  in  tlie  matter,  itself  also  assume 
power  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  business." 

The  views  thus  expressed  have  now  received  effect  by  the  wise,  con- 
servative, and  yet  far-reaching  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  at  its 
lait  session.  In  its  wisdom  Congress  enacted  tlic  very  imporunt  law 
providing  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  further  providing 
therein  luder  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervision  of  and  of 
making  intelligent  investigation  into  tlie  organization  and  conduct  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  His  powers  to  expose 
illegal  or  hurtful  practices  and  to  obtain  all  information  needful  for 
the  pur]x>ses  of  furtlier  intelligent  It^slation  seem  adequate:  and  the 
publicity  justifiable  and  proper  for  public  purposes  is  satisfactorily  guar- 
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antecd.  The  law  was  paswd  at  the  very  end  of  the  session  of  Con* 
gress.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  its  passage  Congress  was  not  aWe  trf 
provide  proper  equipment  for  the  new  Depanmcnt ;  and  the  first  few 
months  must  necessarily  be  spent  in  the  work  of  organization,  and  the 
first  investigations  must  necessarily  be  of  a  tentative  character.  Tlie 
satisfactory  development  of  such  a  system  requires  time  and  great  Ial>or. 
Those  who  are  intnisied  with  the  adminislration  of  the  new  law  will 
assuredly  administer  it  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness  and  justice  and 
of  entire  fci^rlcssncss,  with  the  firm  purpose  not  to  hurt  any  corporation 
doing  a  legitimate  business — on  the  contrary  to  help  it^ — and.  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  spare  any  corporation  which  may  be  guilty  of  illegal 
practici-i,  or  the  methods  of  which  may  make  it  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare.  Some  substantial  good  will  he  done  in  tlie  immediate  future; 
and  as  the  Department  gels  fairly  to  work  under  the  law  an  ever  larger 
vista  for  good  work  will  be  opened  along  the  Uncs  indicated.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  is  one  of  tlic  most  significant  contributions  which 
have  been  made  in  our  time  toward  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  relations  to  the  people  of  the  great  corporations  and  corporal 
combinations. 

But  much  tliough  this  is,  it  is  only  a  part  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  effort  to  ascertain  and  correct  improper  trust  or  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  Indu.'^trial  Commi»iion,  an  able 
and  non-partisan  body,  reported  to  Congress  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  conclusions  was  that  discriminations  in  freight  rates 
and  facilities  were  granted  favored  shippers  by  the  railroads  and  that 
these  discriminations  clearly  tended  toward  tlic  control  of  production 
and  prices  in  many  fields  of  business  by  large  combinations.  That  tliis 
conclusion  was  justifiable  was  shown  by  the  disclosures  in  the  investi- 
gation of  railroad  methods  pursued  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1901-1902. 
It  was  then  shown  that  certain  trunk  lines  had  entered  into  unlawful 
agreements  as  to  the  transportation  of  food  products  from  the  West 
io  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  giving  a  few  favored  shippers  rates  much  be- 
low tlic  tariff  charges  imposed  upon  llie  smaller  dealers  and  the  general 
public.  These  unjust  practices  had  prevailed  to  sudi  an  extent  and 
for  so  long  a  time  that  many  of  the  smaller  shippers  had  been  driven 
out  of  business,  until  practically  one  buyer  of  grain  on  eacli  railway 
system  had  been  able  by  his  illegal  advantages  to  secure  a  monopol; 
on  the  hue  with  which  his  secret  compact  was  made;  this  monopol 
enabling  him  to  fix  the  price  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Man 
of  the  great  packing  house  concerns  were  shown  Io  be  in  combination 
with  each  other  and  with  most  of  the  great  railway  lines,  whercbv  they 
enjoyed  large  secret  concessions  in  rates  and  thus  obtained  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  fresh  and  cured  meat  industry  of  the  country.    These 
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fusioDs,  though  violative  of  the  statute,  had  prevailed  unchecked  for 
so  maitjr  years  that  they  had  bcconM-  intrenched  in  and  interwoven  with 
the  commercial  life  of  certain  lar^  distributing  localities;  although 
thia  was  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  vasi  body  of  law-abiding  mer- 
chants, the  general  public,  and  particularly  of  unfavored!  localities. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  was  a  serious  problem  to  determine  the 
wise  course  to  follow  in  vitalizing;  a  law  which  had  in  part  become 
obsolete  or  proved  incapable  of  enforcement.  Of  what  the  Attomcy- 
(jctieral  did  in  enfordng  it  I  shall  speak  later.  The  decisions  of  the 
courts  upon  tlie  law  had  betrayed  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  some 
of  them  so  serious  as  to  render  abortive  cfToru  to  apply  any  effective 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils. 

It  is  clear  that  corporations  created  for  quasi  public  purposes,  clothed 
for  that  reason  with  the  ultimate  power  of  the  stale  to  take  private 
property  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  hold  their  corporate  powers  as 
carriers  in  trust   for  the   fairly  impartial  service  of  all   the  public. 
Pavorili.>im  in  tlic  use  of  such  powers,  unjustly  enriching  some  and 
unjustly  impoverishing  others,  discriminating  in  favor  of  some  places 
and  against  others,  is  palpably  violative  of  plain  principles  of  justice. 
Such  a  practice  unchecke<l  is  hurtful  in  many  ways.    Congress,  having 
harl  itii  attention  drawn  to  the  matter,  enacted  a  most  imporunt  anti- 
rebate   law,   which  greatly  strengthens  the   interstate-commerce   bw. 
This  new  law  prohibits  under  adequate  penalties  the  giving  and  as 
wett  the  demanding  or  receiving  of  such  preferences,  and  provides  the 
preventive  remedy  of  injunction.    The  vigorous  administration  of  this 
law — and  it  will  be  enforced — will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  a  substantial 
f-emcdy  for  certain  trust  evils  which  have  attracted  public  attention 
and  have  ci^eatcd  public  unrest. 

Tliis  law  represents  a  noteworthy  and  important  advance  toward 
just  sad  cflfcctivc  rqjulation  of  transportation.    Moreover,  its  passage 
Has  been  supplemented  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  expedite  the  hear- 
ing of  aclionfl  of  public  monicnl  under  the  anii-lrust  act,  known  as  the 
Shtrnan  law,  and  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney-General ;  and  furthermore,  additional  funds  have  been 

I^PPropriated   to  be  expended  uii<ler  the  direction   of  the  Attomey- 
Gcaeral  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
All  of  this  represents  a  great  an<l  substantial  advance  in  legislation. 
Ilut  more  important  even  than  legislation  is  the  administration  of  the 
taw.  anil  1  uk  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  tlie  way  in  which  the 
taw  hii  been  administered  by  the  profound  jurist  and  fearless  public 
•tf^'iM  who  now  occupies  the  position  of  .-\tlorney-Ccneral,  Mr.  Knox. 
"Tbt  CoiutituUon  enjoins  upon  tJie  President  tliat  he  shall  take  care 
k  thu  the  laws  be  fallhfuUv                                                  — ©vision   the 
^      r 
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the  rigid  enforcement,  by  suits  managed  with  consummate  skill  an^f 
ability,  botli  of  the  anti-tnist  law  and  of  the  imperfect  provisions  o^M 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.    The  first  step  taken  was  the  prosecution^ 
of  fourteen  suits  against  the  principal  railroads  of  the  Middle  West, 
restraining  them  by  injunction  from  further  violations  of  cither  of  the 
laws  in  question. 

About  the  same  time  the  case  against  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany was  initiated.  This  was  a  corporation  organized  under  the  lawt 
of  ihe  State  of  New  Jer&ey  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  million 
dollars,  the  alleged  purpose  being  to  control  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  E'acific  railroad  companies,  two  parallel  and  comjwting 
lines  extending  across  the  northern  tier  of  Slates  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Whatever  the  purpose,  its  consummation 
would  have  resulted  in  the  control  of  the  two  great  railway  s>-stems — 
upon  which  tlic  people  of  the  Konhwcsiem  States  were  so  largely 
dependent  for  their  supplies  and  to  get  their  products  to  market — being 
practically  merged  into  the  New  Jersey  corporation.  The  proposition 
that  these  independent  systems  of  railroads  should  be  merged  under 
a  single  control  alarmed  the  people  of  the  States  concerned,  lest  they 
be  subjected  to  what  they  deemed  a  monopoly  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion and  the  suppression  of  competition.  The  Governors  of  the  Sutes 
most  deeply  affected  held  a  meeting  to  consider  how  to  prevent  the 
merger  becoming  effective  and  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  th« 
National  Government  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws  against  the  alleged 
combination.  When  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Attomcy- 
Geneml  for  consideration  and  advice,  he  reported  thai  in  his  opinion 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  its  control  of  the  railroads  men- 
tioned was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  was  attempting  a 
monopoly  in  violation  of  the  national  anti-trast  law.  Thereupon  a  suit 
in  equity,  which  is  now  pending,  was  begun  by  the  Government  to  lest 
the  validity  of  this  transaction  under  the  Sherman  law. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  the  disclosures  respecting  the  secret  rebates 
enjoyed  by  the  great  packing  house  companies,  coupled  with  the  very 
high  price  of  meats.  led  the  Attorney-General  to  direct  an  investigaticm 
into  the  methods  of  the  so-called  beef  trust  The  result  was  that  he 
filed  bills  for  injunction  against  six  of  the  principal  p-icking  house 
companies,  and  restrained  them  from  combining  and  agreeing  upon 
prices  at  which  they  would  sell  their  products  in  States  other  tlian  those 
in  which  their  mcaU  were  prepared  for  market.  Writs  of  injunction 
were  issued  accordingly,  and  since  then,  after  full  argument,  th^^ 
United  States  Circuit  Court  has  made  the  injunction  perpetual.  ^| 

The  cotton  interests  of  the  South,  including  growers,  buyers,  and 
shippers,  made  complaint  that  they  were  suffering  great  injury  in  their 
'     '1KSS  from  the  methods  of  the  Southern  railroads  in  the  haodliog 
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aad  traDsportation  of  cotton.  They  alleged  that  these  railroads,  by 
combined  action  under  a  pooling  arrangement  to  support  their  rate 
schedules,  had  denied  to  the  shippers  the  right  to  elect  over  what  roads 
their  commodities  should  be  shipped,  and  that  by  dividing  upon  a  fixed 
basis  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  all  inducement  to  compete  in  rates 
for  the  transportation  thereof  was  eliminated.  Proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney-General  under  the  anli-lnist  law.  which  resulted 
In  the  destruction  of  the  pool  and  in  restoring  to  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  the  South  the  right  to  ship  their  products  over  any  road 
ihey  elected,  thus  removing  the  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  commerce. 

In  November.  1902,  the  Attorney-General  directed  that  a  bill  for  an 
injunction  be  filed  in  Die  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Francisco 
against  the  Federal  Salt  Company — a  corporation  which  had  been  or- 
j^antzed  under  the  laws  of  an  Eastern  State,  but  had  its  main  office 
and  principal  place  of  business  in  California — and  against  a  tiiunber  of 
other  companies  and  persons  constituting  what  was  known  as  the  salt 
trust.  These  injunctions  were  to  restrain  the  execution  of  certain  con- 
tracts between  the  Fedcrat  Salt  Company  and  the  other  defendants,  by 
which  the  latter  agreed  neither  to  import  nor  buy  or  sell  salt,  except 
from  and  to  the  Federal  Salt  Company,  and  not  to  engage  or  assist 
in  the  production  of  salt  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  contracts.  As  the  result  of  these  agreements  the  price 
of  salt  had  been  advanced  about  four  hundred  per  cent.  A  temporary 
injunction  order  was  obtained,  which  tlie  defendants  asked  the  court 
to  modify  on  the  ground  that  the  anti-trust  law  had  no  a|>plication  to 
contracts  for  purchases  and  sales  within  a  Stale.  The  Circuit  Court 
overruled  this  contention  and  sustained  the  Government's  position, 
Tliis  practically  concluded  the  case,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  conse- 
quence the  Federal  Salt  Company  is  about  to  be  dissolved  and  that 
no  further  contest  will  be  made. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  important  steps,  le^slative 
and  administrative,  taken  during  the  past  eighteen  months  in  the  dircc- 
lion  of  solving,  so  far  as  at  present  it  seems  practicable  by  national 
It^slation  or  administration  to  solve,  what  we  call  the  trust  problem. 
They  represent  a  sum  of  very  substantial  achievement  They  represent 
a  successful  effort  to  devise  and  apply  real  remedies ;  an  effort  which 
so  far  succeeded  because  it  was  made  not  only  with  resolute  purpose 
and  determination,  but  also  in  a  spirit  of  common-sense  and  justice, 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  rancor,  hysteria,  and  unworthy  dema- 
gogic appeal.  In  the  same  spirit  the  laws  will  continue  to  be  enforced. 
Not  only  is  the  legislation  recently  enacted  effective,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  was  impracticable  to  attempt  more.  Nothing  of  value  is  to  be 
expe«e<l  from  ceaseless  agitation  for  radical  and  extreme  legislation. 
The  people  may  wisely,  and  with  confidence,  await  the  results  which 
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are  reasonably  lo  be  expected  from  the  impanial  cnforccmtnt  ortl 
laws  which  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the  statute  boyl<i.  Lq;isL 
tiou  of  3  general  and  indiscriminate  character  would  be  sure  to  faU| 
cither  because  it  would  involve  all  interests  in  a  common  ruin,  or  be- 
cause it  would  not  really  reach  any  evil.  Wc  have  endeavored  to 
provide  a  discriminating  adaptation  of  the  remedy  to  the  real  mischief. 
Many  of  the  alleged  remedies  advocated  arc  of  the  unplcas-inlly  dras- 
tic type  whidi  seeks  to  destroy  the  disease  by  killing  the  patient.  Others 
arc  so  obviously  futile  that  tt  is  somewhat  difficult  to  treat  them  seri- 
ously or  as  being  advanced  iii  good  faith.  High  among  the  latter  I 
place  the  effort  to  reach  the  trust  question  by  means  of  the  tariff.  You 
can,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tnists  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation ;  but  tlie  price  for  sudi  action 
seems  high.  The  alternative  is  to  do  exactly  what  has  been  done  during 
the  life  of  the  Congress  which  has  just  closed — lliat  is,  to  endeavor, 
not  to  destroy  corporations,  but  to  regulate  them  with  a  view  of  doing 
away  with  whatever  is  of  evil  in  thcni  and  of  making  them  subserve 
the  public  use-  The  law  is  not  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  poor  man  as  such,  nor  yet  In  the  interest  of  the  rich  man  as  sucb^| 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  law-abiding  man,  rich  or  poor.  We  arc  mj" 
more  against  organizations  of  capital  than  against  organizations  of 
labor.  Wc  welcome  both,  dtmanding  only  tlat  each  shall  do  right 
and  shall  remember  its  duty  to  the  Kepublic.  Sucli  a  course  we  con- 
sider not  merely  a  benefit  to  the  poor  man,  but  a  benefit  to  the  rich 
man.  Wc  do  no  man  an  injustice  when  wc  require  him  to  obey  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  a  man  whose  safety  and  well-being 
depend  in  a  peculiar  degree  upon  the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  taw 
and  order,  we  are  rendering  him  the  greatest  ser*-ice  when  wc  require 
him  to  be  himself  sn  exemplar  of  that  s^ririt. 


ON    BEING    MADE   A    MEMBER   OP  THE    PRESS  CLUB,    AT    MIl^ 
WAUKEE.  WIS,  APRIL  3.  1903. 


lu^^ 


Mr.  President,  gentlemen: 

I  accept  with  alt  gratitude  tlie  honorary  membership  in  your  cluf 
am  glad  that  I  was  here  some  years  ago  and  that  I  am  able  to  come 
back  now.  And  as  ye  are  speaking  axiwr^  ourselves — with  no  re- 
porters present — I  want  to  say  just  one  word,  and  tliat  with  all  my 
heart  I  have  found  that  if  I  felt  I  wished  to  tell  something  to  someone 
whom  1  know  would  not  repeat  it,  if  there  was  secret  essenttal  to  keep 
quiet,  I  could  take  an  honorable  man  connected  with  the  press  into  my 
confidence  and  my  faith  woidil  be  justified,  .\mong  the  closest  frient 
I  have  made  in  every  station  which  I  have  held  where  I  wanted 
test  a  man'$  friendship  to  see  if  he  had  tlie  stuff  in  him  that  made 
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worth  wliil«  making  frieiids  with  him,  wliuther  in  the  army,  as  gov- 
ernor, or  now  as  president,  I  found  that  among  m«n  in  your  profession 
I  have  some  of  the  closest  and  slaunchcst  of  friends.  And  as  you  arc 
reasonably  a.^ttile  men  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  tell  you  anything 
but  the  truth,  so  what  I  say  I  mean — I  believe.  I  wil!  say  also  that  I 
did  not  always  get  along  well  with  them  all.  Tlierc  are  some  to  whom 
I  have  objected,  and  they  have  known  it.  Uul  I  wish  to  say  with  all 
emphasis  that  there  has  been  no  more  honorable  body  tlian  the  men 
of  your  profesion;  the  vast  majotity  of  ihein  arc  men  the  same  as  you 
■would  have  in  your  club. 

[ni«  Sentinel.  Uilti9uk«,  Wu..  April  I.  IMt.| 


« 


AT  MADISON,  WIS..  APRIL  3.  1903. 

Mr.  Covemor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  coinc  to  Wisconiio.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  typical  an 
.'\merican  city,  for  I  feel  that  here,  throughout  your  life  as  a  stale,  you 
embody  and  put  into  practice  in  a  peculiar  degree  that  principle  that 
adopts  as  its  motto  the  cry  of  "all  men  up,"  rather  than  "some  men 
down."  I  tliink  that  you  here  have  shown  by  your  actions  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run,  for  weal  or  woe,  our  needs 
are  indlssolubly  bound  one  with  another's. 

W'e  arc  passing  through  a  period  of  great  matcctal  prosperity.  There 
will  be  ups  and  downs  in  that  prosperity :  the  wave  will  sometimes 
break  a  little  higher,  the  wash  of  the  wave  will  come  back  a  little  down 
the  beach,  but  in  t]ic  long  run  tlie  tide  will  go  on,  if  we  but  prove  true 
to  ourselves,  true  to  the  traditional  beliefs  of  our  forefathers. 

\Vc  can  win  socially,  materially,  govemmcnially.  in  this  couHtrj"  only 
on  condition  of  understanding  that  the  vices  of  hatred,  of  envy,  of 
jealousy,  are  more  evil  in  their  workings  in  the  state  than  in  their 
workings  priv.itely,  individually,  between  man  and  man.  We  can  win 
only  if  wc  show  in  our  actual  lives  that  we  are  prepared  to  realize 
the  doctrine  that  each  must  be  for  all,  and  all  for  each ;  that  no  man 
can  afford  to  do  less  than  his  best;  that  each  man  must  scorn  to  owe 
to  others  his  success ;  and  yet  that  we  must  work  hand  in  hand,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  for  the  common  ^oo<\\  [hat  we  mu^t  be  able  to  combine  in 
proper  degree  the  spirit  of  individualism,  the  spirit  of  individual  initia- 
tiTC,  which  has  made  the  American  what  he  is,  and  to  combine  with  that 
also  the  spirit  of  co-oiJeralitHi.  the  spirit  that  makes  men  join  success- 
fully in  a  common  effort  for  the  common  good. 

Each  man  mu^t  work  for  himself;  if  he  docs  not  pull  his  own  weight 
he  won't  pull  anyone  else's;  if  he  cannot  support  himself  he  will  be  but 
a  drag  on  9II  mankind.  Each  man  must  work  for  himself  and  for 
those  close  to  him ;  and  each  man  must  also  work  for  the  common  good. 

A  man  who  is  a  man  will  -scom  to  feel  that  he  owes  his  success 
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is  a  percentage  of  the  members  who  arc  to  be  trained  in  pure  scholar- 
ship,  sometimes  scholarship  of  a  sort  that  has  direct  reference  to  cer- 
Ivn  pursuits  in  after  life  of  immediate  practical  value;  sometimes 
scholarship  to  be  followed  for  the  sake  of  the  scholarship.  And  re- 
member, eminently  practical  people  though  we  are,  we  have  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  I  am  glad  to  say,  rccognixed  the  worth  of 
scholarship  for  its  own  sake. 

There  is  that  side  to  education,  the  desire  to  turn  out  scholars,  its- 
dents,  teachers,  each  of  whom  I  hope  will  be  turned  out  within  him 
the  purpose  to  add  to  the  sum  of  productive  work  of  the  country.  Some 
time  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  the  university  just 
on  that  !ine.  I  want  to  sec  the  student  of  the  American  university 
turned  out,  having  deeply  implanted  in  him  the  purpose  to  strive  to  do 
Dew  work  of  value  in  the  field  of  scholarship,  not  merely  to  go  over 
those  portions  of  the  field  that  have  been  harrowed  by  ten  thousand  har- 
rows before  him,  but  to  strike  out  and  do  original  work  of  value ;  and  I 
congratulate  you  of  this  university  that  already  W'isconsin  has  con- 
tributed through  the  graduates  of  h#r  university  to  such  substantive 
work,  to  positive  achievement  in  new  fields.  Therefore,  our  university 
must  turn  out  scholars,  but  it  must  do  more  than  that.  It  must  turn  out 
men — men  and  women ! 

I  have  followed  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  really  remarkable 
career  in  athletic  fields.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  playing  football 
in  the  west,  it  rows  in  the  east.  And  any  crew  that  is  rowing  against 
the  crew  of  Wisconsin  has  no  business  in  the  game  if  it  is  not  a  first 
class  crew.  We  like  that.  We  like  to  see  the  boy  who  has  got  a  healthy 
vigor  in  him  which  means  he  has  not  only  developed  his  muscle,  but 
has  developed  his  pluck,  his  grit,  his  courage,  his  resolution.  And  to 
you  who  have  ever  seen,  much  less  taken  part,  in  the  work  of  a  nine 
or  an  eight  or  an  eleven,  you  know  besides  physical  prowess  you  have 
got  to  draw  on  a  fund  of  resolution  and  pluck. 

It  is  a  good  and  first  class  tiling  to  have  our  young  men  develop 
their  bodies  and  develop  the  hardier,  rougher  qualities  as  well ;  I  believe 
in  athletics  thoroughly.  htA  me  add  one  proviso — I  believe  in  them  in 
their  place.  I  do  not  want  to  sec  the  nothing  but  an  athlete.*  I  would 
like  to  use  a  much  stronger  expression.  It  is  a  first  class  thing  for  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty  to  be  a  crack  halfback,  but  if  at  forty  all  you 
can  say  of  him  is  that  once  he  was  a  good  halfback,  then  I  am  sorry 
for  him.     Good,  hard  play  is  an  admirable  thing  as  long  as  you  recol- 

■Frcildent  KootntlU  no  mote  than  Kipling,  bcllem  In  the  "rauddlnl  Mf  and  "Oannaltd 
foeL"  B«  btlinei  in  bnimi  but  ha  no  not*  twliarta  ihal  ■  min  ahonld  tlnp  al  bt>*rn  [han 
k  bauac  tbodd  IMp  al  Hi  fiMjncIUiOna.  lit  Jemuidi  a  •upt'druciuic  of  Inlcllitcnn,  motalUy. 
hMMMr,  cawan  bt  Hioli  all  ihe  rittan.  I  have  ofim  tliauilil  lliit  I'le  (fliid  Aorm  oiankind. 
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In  how  many  a  nation's  history  ia  the  past  the  student  reads  of  the 
deMntciiOR  that  conies  because  to  courage,  to  ability*,  to  energy,  to  all 
[the  stTOnc.  manly  qualities  is  added  not  disinterestedness,  not  the 
rTiighcr  resolve  to  work  with  one's  fellows  for  the  common  good;  but 
the  mean,  angry,  bitter  desire  to  sacrifice  all  else  for  one's  own  personal 
advancement.  If  in  the  civil  war  our  generals  and  statesmen,  our 
leaders  in  the  field  and  in  council,  had  been  oidy  anxious  each  to  wt» 
what  power  and  glory  he  coAld  for  his  own,  this  country  would  have 
down  in  ruin.  V^'e  were  savcfl  because  it  was  given  to  our  people 
I  develop  not  merely  the  qualities  that  endured  and  dared  and  did,  but 
the  loftier  qualities  that  needed  the  endurance  and  the  daring  and  die 
l^doing,  all  pan  of  the  successful  effort  for  the  common  good  of  our 
lie  and  of  mankind.  That  nas  what  was  done  in  the  iron  days. 
We  live  in  peaceful  days,  but  wc  need  just  Ihc  same  qualities  to 
.work  out  aright  our  salvation  in  peace  as  were  needed  then  to  work 
font  our  salvation  through  war.  In  the  end  the  qualities  that  we  need 
for  good  citizeu.iliip  are  not  tSie  very  extraordinary  qualitie:^.  They 
are  simply  ordinar>-  qualities  properly  developed.  Courage  is  an  ordi- 
nary quality,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  Decency,  honesty — decency  in  home 
life,  decency  in  public  life — nothing  extraordinary  about  it,  but  very 
neccssar)'.  Common  scns^— I  wish  it  were  more  common ;  not  genius, 
not  remarkable  brilliancy,  but  just  plain  common  sense.  No  man  is 
going  to  be  worth  anything  in  private  life  if  he  has  not  got  it ;  on  the 
contrarj'.  he  is  going  to  be  very  uncomfortable  to  live  with.  And  in 
public  life,  if  he  has  not  got  it,  he  is  going  to  be  a  menace  to  the  budy 
politic  I  do  not  care  how  brilliant  he  is,  if  he  has  not  got  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense  you  can  do  but  little  with  him.  Just  a  one- 
sided devekjpment  will  never  do.  No  one  quality  deve!oi>ed  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  will  save  us.  Wc  have  got  to  develop  along  several 
different  lines ;  along  the  lines  of  courage,  along  the  lines  of  honesty, 
along  the  lines  of  common  sense,  if  wc  arc  to  do  good  work,  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  is,  I  think,  safe,  because  the  average  state 
does  on  the  whole  develop  as  yours  has  developed,  along  those  lines. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  that  not  only  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  but  the  people  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  her  development  as  a  mate,  of  what  she  has  done,  of  the  part  she 
has  taken  in  war,  of  the  part  s)ic  has  taken  in  peace;  and  the  people 
of  W^isconsin  and  their  development  now  also  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  evcrj-  one  concerned  with  trying  to  see  what  the  American  of  the 
future  is  to  be,  because  in  Wisconsin  one  sees  with  unusual  clearness 
the  devclojwnent  of  that  American.  I!e  is  going  to  be  a  man  in  whose 
blood  flow  Mreams  from  many  different  race  strains. 
From  the  fountbtion  of  the  colonies  here  on  this  side  from  which 
nation  sprung,  many  different  race  elements  from  the  old  world 
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have  joined  to  make  first  colonial  Americans,  then  the  Americans  of 
this  independent  republic.  And  that  process  has  gone  on  from  that 
day  to  this.  The  American  is  not  descended  from  any  one  stock.  The 
American  of  the  future  will  be  descended,  and  no  few  Americans  of 
to-day  arc  descended,  from  two-thirds  of  the  stocks  of  western  and 
northern  Europe,  all  the  strains  joining  together  to  make  a  new  type 
of  man,  different  from  and  yet  akin  to  many  old  world  types,  a  type 
of  man  that  I  firmly  believe  will  have  in  him  something  a  little  better 
tlian  has  yet  been  produced  in  this  world,  and  who  will  develop  into 
that  something  a  little  better,  not  by  boasting  about  it,  not  by  stating 
what  a  great  and  gloriouit  man  he  is,  but  by  setting  to  work  plainly 
and  steadfastly  to  become  a  middling  decent  man  and  keep  on  a  mid- 
dling decent  man,  and  then  go  on  getting  better. 

Promi-^  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  performance  is  a  better  one ;  and 
the  more  we  settle  soberly  down  to  facing  our  own  faults — and  there 
are  many  of  them  in  private  life — we  all  admit  that  when  we  talk  with 
one  another — settle  down  to  study  our  own  faults,  to  getting  rid  of 
them,  to  seeing  aloi^  what  lines  wc  arc  to  strive  for  our  betterment, 
and  then  strive  along  lhos,e  lines,  the  better  work  we  do  for  the  Ameri* 
can  of  the  next  generation. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  our  past  achievements.  We  have 
every  right  as  a  nation  to  believe  that  in  view  of  those  past  achieve- 
ments an  even  greater  future  opens  before  us.  and  we  can  do  the  best 
work  toward  winning  glory  and  success  in  the  future  if  wc  set  our- 
selves soberly  to  work  facing  the  fact  that  we  have  faults,  and  grave 
faults,  but  resolved  to  overcome  them,  resolved  to  develop  an  even 
higher  degree  of  the  national  traits  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  confi- 
dent that  if  we  will  steadfastly  and  in  good  faith  work  along  those  lines 
we  shall  in  ver>-  truth  make  of  this  nation  a  nation  the  like  of  which 
has  never  before  been  seen  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  earth. 

ITb«  Smtiul.  Uil<nDk«t,  Wi*..  April  t,  1MS.| 

"at  the  MILWAUKEE  NATIONAL  SOLDIERS'  HOME,  APRIL  3.  ITO. 

Colonel,  comrades: 

You  fought  in  a  great  war ;  I  and  those  with  me  in  a  little  war.  But 
it  was  enough  to  give  u.1  an  idea  of  what  you  had  to  do;  enough  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  debt  the  whole  countty  is  under  to  you  and  those 
like  you — to  you  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  are  Americans  and  citizens 
of  a  great  and  mighty  nation.  There  are  certain  things,  and  it  seems 
almost  needless  to  repeat  them,  and  yet  it  is  these  which  wc  need  to 
keep  as  living  facts  if  we  are  to  make  of  this  nation  all  it  should  be 
tt\ade.  The  lessons  which  you  taught  us  by  what  you  did  in  the  war  are 
the  same  lessons  that,  in  later  conditions,  must  be  applied  to  what  wc 
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do  in  limes  of  peace.  In  the  first  place,  you  Icariied  that  it  is  not  the 
nun  who  wishes  to  do  some  heroic  act  that  is  needed,  but  that  it  was, 
in  the  long  run.  the  man  who  in  times  of  a  greAt  crisis  stood  firm  and 
ready,  who  was  the  most  desired. 

All  of  you  will  remember  from  >'our  own  experiences  who  the  man 
was  that  really  did  well  as  a  soldier.  I  suppose  thai  every  man  here 
has  found,  as  I  have  from  my  small  experience,  the  young  fellow,  red 
hot  for  glory,  wanting  to  make  a  splurge,  but  not  contented  to  do  the 
Other  thins*  ^^s^-  ^  ^"  S'^^  >'<3u  ^n  example  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  remember  a  young  fcUow,  a  man  of  well-to-do  parents,  who> 
had  read  about  the  war  and  wanted  to  join  a  cavalr)-  regiment  and  take 
part  in  tlte  war.  He  came  to  me  after  three  days  in  camp,  after  he  had 
been  to  the  captain — the  captain,  by  the  way,  was  a  gruff  fellow  from 
New  Mexico,  and  not  very  sj-mpathetic — and  he  said,  "Colonel,  I  have 
come  down  here  to  fight  for  my  country  ami  they  i>ut  me  to  digging 
trenches."  I  said,  "Now,  my  friend,  if  they  have  put  you  digging, 
go  ahead  and  dig,  and  if  you  dig  well  perhaps  they  will  try  you  at 
fighting  later."  Now,  you  could  pretty  near  make  a  guess  at  what  kind 
of  s  soldier  that  man  would  make  by  the  way  he  went  at  his  digging. 
If  he  did  that  well,  so  also  would  he  perform  his  other  duties.  It  is 
just  so  in  civil  life. 

The  man  who  is  always  waiting  until  there  comes  a  chance  to  do 
■omething  heroic  will  never  do  anything.  The  constant,  faithful  per* 
formancc  of  each  duty  as  it  arises  makes  as  good  a  citizen  as  it  makes 
a  soldier.  You,  who  have  seen  four  years  of  warfare,  such  as  has  not 
been  seen  in  any  other  modem  war,  have  you  not  seen  thirty  times  the 
faithful,  sacred  performance  of  the  humdrum  duty  for  the  one  time 
where  it  was  necessary  to  plunge  into  the  soul-slirring  activities? 
Which  of  you  grew  to  feel,  as  all  men  must  grow  to  feel,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man  on  the  right,  or  the  man  on  the  left,  according  to  the 
way  he  did  his  duty?  If  he  shirked  it  a  little  bit  you  suffered  as  well 
as  be  did.  Now,  you  had  it  on  a  thousand  times  greater  scale  than 
wc  did.  We  had  one  man  who  would  carry  hard  tack  and  another 
bacon.  They  would  take  great,  big  loads,  and,  about  four  o'clock  in 
tlic  aftcmooD,  would  find  they  were  very  tired  and  would  drop  their 
loads.  Then  at  night,  they  would  feel-  offended  because  they  could  not 
have  half  the  bacon  of  their  comrades.    I  can  put  it  in  another  way. 

You  remember  the  first  march  with  blankets  and  the  inevitable  re- 
cruit who  earned  too  much,  and  who  started  of!  by  going  to  carry 
everything?  At  ten  o'clock  the  blanket  grew  too  heavy,  and  the  fellow 
dropped  it,  and  he  wished  he  had  two  blankets  by  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Don't  you  remember?  Of  course,  you  do.  The  fellow  who  had  a 
Chim  on  sharing  the  rations  of  the  man  wlra  carried  them,  was  not  an 
enviable  person  for  a  oompauiom    It  is  just  the  same  in  civil  life,  just 
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the  same  in  doing  the  work  of  a  citizen.    The  man  who  attends  to  the^| 
ordinan'  hurndntin  duties  and  who  makes  a  good  ciiiien  is  the  man  " 
who  goes  at  a  thing  in  a  regular,  business-like  way,  and  who  rcmcm- 
bers  the  dutirs  to  family  and  to  the  state  and  does  them,  not  spasmodic- 
ally, but  as  a  rc;^lar  thing. 

Did  you,  as  soldiers,  not  admire  the  men  who  met  every  occasion      ^ 
as  it  aro«e,  chat^d  as  they  charged  Fredericksburg,  up  ihe  stone  wall^^f 
who,  as  the  occasion  arose,  did  wme  one  single  feat  of  heroism?    The 
man  who  helped  in  the  policing  of  the  camp,  who  did  not  straggle  in 
the  march,  who  did  not  drop  all  of  his  (hii^  because  they  were  so^f 
bard  to  carry  an<l  expect  ihe  other  man  to  share  with  him.    Tlie  man 
who  did  all  these  things  and  then  had  the  stuff  in  him  to  fight  when, 
the  occasion  came — that  is  the  man  who  will  succeed  in  war  as  wi 
as  in  civil  life.    That  is  tlic  lesson  you  have  all  taught  us  of  the  younger) 
generaiton  by  what  you  did.    Yes,  yon  even  tauglit  us  more  than  that) 
In  the  first  place,  the  lessons  which  were  taught  in  the  Civil  War 
the  duties  of  you  who  fouglit,  showed  us  that  a  man  is  worth  only ' 
what  he  is  worth  as  a  man,    W'c  sec  in  your  modern  life  too  much  hate,  ^^ 
too  much  envy,  too  much  of  an  effort  to  divide  men  along  lines  tliat^H 
are  no(  significant.    It  makes  no  difference  what  rank  a  man  occupies. 
The  looking  down  upon  the  less  well  off,  or  the  envy  of  the  better  off 
is  equally  evil    You  and  all  seH-respecling  men  will  consider  the  loolc^l 
ing  down  upon  the  less  foriunate  an  evil.  " 

Well,  it  is  just  as  much  an  evil  to  look  up  to  any  man  save  Ihe 
man  whose  quality  entitles  him  to  be  iooke<l  up  to.  The  man  who 
envies  mere  wealth  pays  it  a  com'pHnicnt  to  which  it  was  never  entitled 
in  our  history.  Tlic  men  who  left  names  of  which  we  are  proud,  coura- 
gcous  men,  such  as  those  you  followed— Grant,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
Sheniian.  Logan  and  Farragut — llie  great  leaders  in  war  and  the 
great  leaders  in  peace,  the  men  who  by  their  lives  added  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  nation — these  leaders— tltose  were  the  men  whom  it  is 
worth  while  envying.  Do  not  pay  to  ignoble  lives  the  compliment  of 
cnv>-. 

Which  of  you,  as  you  went  forward  to  battle,  were  interested  to 
know  about  the  man  on  your  riRht  or  the  man  on  your  left,  or  inler- 
csled  about  the  profession  he  followed,  whether  he  was  3  banker  or  a 
bricklayer?  Or  which  of  you  cared  in  which  way  he  worsliiped  his 
Creator?  And  did  you  care  whether  he  was  bom  here  or  abroad,  , 
whether  his  stock  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  or  settled  in  the  earliest 
days  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Hudson  or  the  James,  or  whether  it  camt^j 
from  the  Rhine  or  the  coast  of  Ireland?  ^H 

All  you  care<l  for  was  "did  he  stand  pair"  If  he  had  the  heart  in^^ 
him  to  do  his  duly  in  camp,  if  you  could  count  on  his  standing  with^ 
you,  you  were  for  him.  ^| 
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So  I«t  it  be  in  civil  life,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  upon 
one  side  or  the  other,  let  him  worship  in  the  way  he  chooses.  About 
those  thing:s  we  need  not  concern  ourselves;  if  wc  know  tlm  he  has 
the  right  kint'  of  hving  in  him,  then  accept  him  for  his  worth  as  a 
man.    Gaupc  his  worth  as  you  did  the  wortli  of  yoiir  comrades. 

Now  I  cannot  stay  and  talk  with  you  as  long  as  I  would  like  to.  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  you.  because  you  and  your 
comrades  occupy  the  position  of  envy  that  never  has  been  occupied 
by  any  other  men  save  the  men  of  Washington  in  llie  blue  and  buff — 
the  men  of  '76.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  be  occupied  again 
in  our  history — the  position  of  the  men  who  have  made  our  nation  of 
all  limes  Iheir  debtor — the  position  of  the  men  to  whose  lives  we  turn 
for  lessons  for  every  generation.    !  thank  you.    Good-bye, 

iThc  Stnliiwl,  Milwaukee.  Wte.,  Apll)  i,  lOOS.] 


AT  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  APRII,  3.  190J. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  ftllffio  Amtritans,  mtn  and  tvomen  of  this 
great  city  of  the  norlhtvest — ike  old  northwest — the  middle  west  now 
— Iht  heart  of  the  country: 

I  thank  you  for  the  greeting  that  you  have  extended  to  me;  and.  Mr. 
Mayor.  I  think  that  there  arc  but  few  other  cities  that  could  furnish  a 
chorus  such  as  this  city  has  furnished,  to  which  we  have  listened. 

Milwaukee  has  set  an  example  in  many  things  to  the  otiier  cities  of 
the  country  ;  and  we  profit  by  some  of  that  example  now. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  your  colleagues  representing  the  city 
government:  and  I  know  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  siwcial 
word  of  thanks  to  the  men  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  my  comrades. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  tt  pleases  me  to  learn  that  the  liremao 
on  Ihe  train  that  brought  me  to  Milwaukee  this  afternoon  was  a  veteran, 
was  a  man  that  served  in  the  First  United  States  Regular  cavalry,  jn  the 
same  division  that  I  did.  down  in  Santiago. 

Tliere  is  no  more  typically  American  state  than  Wisconsin-  There 
is  Qo  more  typically  American  city  than  Milwaukee.  From  the  time, 
now  nearly  300  years  ago,  when  the  first  scattered  settlements  were 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  in 
Massachusetts  bay ;  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  going  on  in 
what  is  now  this  great  independent  republic  a  constant  mixture  of  the 
strains  of  blood  from  the  old  world.  The  American  of  to-day.  the 
.\mertcan  of  Ihe  past,  the  American  of  the  future,  is,  has  been  and  will 
be  something  akin  to,  but  different  from,  each  of  the  European  nation- 
alities from  whom  part  of  the  strains  in  our  composite  life  blood  are 
derived.  In  the  days  of  the  revolution,  if  you  glance  over  the  list  of 
names  of  the  generals  who  fought  under  Washington,  of  the  statesmen 
who  with  tiim  in  the  Second  Continental  congress  declared  our  lode* 
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pcndcncc,  or  in  the  constitutional  gov«rnm«nt  performed  the  grew 
work  of  constructive  statesmanship  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
DOW  a  nation — if  you  look  over  that  hst  of  names  you  will  sec  that 
from  the  beginning  many  dilTerent  raco-stocks  entered  into  th«  fonna* 
don  of  the  American  type.  Englisli,  Scotch  am)  Irish,  French,  Cennu), 
Scandinavian,  my  own  people  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  Slavonic  stock — 
all  ihose  stocks  have  sent  their  strains  of  blood  into  the  making  of  the 
American  type. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  men  like  Muehlcnbcrg  and 
Sullivan  who  fought  sirte  by  side  with  men  like  Wayne,  Greene,  and 
Marion.  In  the  Civil  War  men  like  Sheridan  and  Siegel.  who  fought 
«de  hy  side  with  men  like  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Farragut.  The  race- 
stocks  of  our  ancestors  are  various.  We  come  from  many  peoples,  but 
wr  come  here  together  as  Americans,  and  nothing  else. 

Each  stock  can  contribute  something  of  value  to  the  common  lot; 
each  stock  can  put  a  new  clement  of  worth  into  the  American  body 
politic.  But,  fundamentally,  my  fellow  citizens,  what  we  need  to  re- 
member ever  to  keep  before  our  eyes  all  the  time,  is  to  learn  the  lesson 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  in  addressing  the  veterans  out  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home ;  Oie  men  who  came  from  many  different  states,  many 
of  whom  were  bom  beyond  the  seas,  but  who  paid  no  heed  to  whether 
their  forefathers  had  first  settled  in  Massachusetts  bay  or  among  the 
Virginia  capes,  or  whether  their  immediate  parents  had  come  hither 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  coasts  of  Ireland ;  were  concerned 
only  in  seeing  that  each  man  did  his  duty  as  a  man. 

You  and  I.  my  comrades  of  the  small  war,  hail  to  learn  the  same 
lesson  taught  by  the  men  of  the  big  war.  What  concerns  each  soldier, 
if  he  wishes  to  see  his  army  do  a  feat  of  might,  is  not  the  birth- 
place or  ancestry  of  his  fellows;  still  less  the  creed  according  to  which 
that  fellow  of  his  worships  his  Maker;  not  the  man's  occupation 
or  social  position ;  but  the  man's  worth  as  a  man.  That  is  the  vital 
point.  An<I  as  it  is  on  stricken  fields,  so  it  is  in  the  never  ending 
work  of  strife  for  civic  and  social  uplifting.  Woe  will  surely  await 
this  people  if  we  over  permit  ourselves  to  draw  lines  of  distinction 
as  between  class  and  class,  or  creed  and  creed,  or  along  any  other  Hne 
save  that  which  divides  good  citiiensliip  from  bad  citizenship.*    If  the 

*Thm  U  nn  mott  wiiuttt  itmomi  in  ikt  wDrd'*  br«adMt  kom  (ban  Ptnldini  R«o«*«IL 
He  ptcki  hii  ftitait  wlthoul  ttlmaet  la  moncr,  totitX  pltct,  anecHiy  or  taj  ot  thcut  Msni 
of  Bitttn  which  arc  ID  imporuDi  to  *liall«iniU  who  U>  pltaic  an  inan*  VMltr  0>U  tt<i> 
•civa  as  (tiMoctKv  aad  plijr  at  mtt.  Wilh  him  the  tical  <«>  qiKstton  ia  Ite  Uan;  ba 
goal  no  (srtlid  Alw.  he  hi*  hja  oa^  nnvr  Han^at  acoM  e(  bunor.  One*,  while  m  mn 
tOBBlbef  in  bk  ituiJT  and  he  wu  talldnR  In  a  Bcncral  all-round  *ir>  be  allied:  "Do  yaa 
h)uw  Ycllowncmc  Kclty?"  I  Bi<i  Ibai  t  had  not  the  plouir*  of  Mr.  Koll^a  aeqaaJBlBnoa. 
"Ht'i  a  fiat  ftllow."  he  conlinani,  adcr  a  [nu>«,  "a  rerj  int  Icllo*.  The  naa«  Kelly 
Bifht  aODnil  ai  Ibougb  h«  wtrt  foncwhst  rnnil  in  hi*  AinRicaniaai  bat  I  think  ha  coiiMa 
«i  an  old  Anerlcan  (amilr-  I  think  u."  he  wmt  en  wilh  ihc  unilc  ^eculiat  to  hiaiadf— 
"t  ihlnh  a»  bKauae  bia  lather  va>  hanged  durlna  (he  Civil  War  aa  a  boabwtoctn'.  I  bad 
Yaltsitnone  Kellr  •■  tbc  White  Itonw  yateiitj  lo  lundi,  and  I  m«  IMi  noroini  Uiat  lb* 
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man  dpes  his  duty  as  a  n»n:  if  he  is  fearless  and  honorable,  upright 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows ;  if  he  docs  his  duty  to  his  family,  to 
his  neighbors  and  to  the  stale,  that  is  all  that  we  have  the  right  to 
uk  about  him.  If  he  docs  lliose  things  he  is  entitled  to  our  regard, 
and  to  our  esteem.  If  he  does  not  do  them,  then  be  has  forfeited  all 
rights  to  the  rcspett  of  decent  men. 

I  appeal  for  the  qualities  tliat  tell  for  good  citizenship.  They  are 
many.  But  after  all,  tbcy  come  down  chiefly  into  three  categories. 
la  the  first  place  honesty  and  decency — I  UiC  the  words  in  Ihcir  widest 
significance ;  not  merely  the  honesty  that  refrains  from  thtft ;  but  the 
l^ressive  honesty  that  will  not  see  a  wrong  without  trying  to  right  iL 

That  first  But  by  itself  that  is  not  enough.  No  matter  how  honest 
a  man  may  be.  if  he  is  timid,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  hit  being  use- 
ful to  the  body  politic.  In  addition  to  honesty  you  must  have  strength 
and  courage.  We  live  in  a  rough  world,  and  good  work  in  it  can  be 
done  only  by  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  step  down  into  the  hurty 
burly  to  do  their  part  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  arena.  The  man 
who  is  a  good  man,  but  who  stays  at  home  in  his  own  parlor,  is  of 
■mail  use.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  good,  if  you  lead  the  cloistered  life, 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  temptation  to  do  evil  because  there  is 
no  chance  to  do  it. 

In  addition  to  honesty  and  decency  you  need  courage  and  strength 
You  need  not  only  the  virtues  that  teach  you  to  refrain  from  wrong 
doing,  but  the  virtues  that  teach  you  positively  and  aggressively  to 
do  right.  You  have  to  have  those,  too.  And  if  you  have  got  them, 
still  it  is  not  enough.  You  are  valueless  without  them ;  you  arc  value- 
less as  a  citizen  unless  you  are  both  honest  and  brave,  but  if,  in  addi- 
ticMi  to  tliat,  you  are  a  natural  bom  fool,  may  the  Lord  be  with  you. 

We  need  courage  and  we  need  honesty,  and  finally  we  need  the 
saving  grace  of  common  sense.  And  we  shall  get  good  results  from 
good  citizenship  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  average  citizen  is  de^'elopcd 
along  the  three  lines  tliat  1  have  indicated ;  for  that  is  the  man  who 
will  have  high  ide^Je,  and  yet  will  be  able  to  realize  them  in  practical 
fashion.  Tliat  is  the  man  who  will  keep  his  eyes  on  the  stars,  and  yet 
not  forget  that  in  thb  world  of  ours  he  must  have  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  The  man  who  will  strive  after  a  high  ideal,  but  strive  after 
it  in  methods  that  will  permit  of  its  realization. 

And  one  side  of  so  striving,  and  of  having  such  an  ideal,  lies  in 

i*il  kw  TMIljr  dlMoanctd  fcrtral  of  Ibc  iMf  pipcn.  Atipmntly  lht<r  hold  that  ao  oo» 
bclov  tbc  «ttcMl  link  «r  *  MAii«r  ot  e*f«lali«  eu|tit  U  hincb  at  the  WhMc  Hodh.  It  viU 
be  dlHcrat  Bluk  I  un  htn.  I  ibkll  kavc  la  IWMh  p»|>1e  ■hom  I  like — p»ple  line  rajr  (ittnd 
Yillw»itaB«.  NM.'*  bf  lAKnrcl,  follaitiDi  a  nfltcllic  ptuic.  "but  wbai  •cflaton  ami  cg^ 
mUMi  km*  Aeir  aaa.  Still,  ■hil*  1  wn  Prcvdml  mjr  (litni  Ydlowtten*  tba  plainimaa 
■hall  OSB*  («  (be  Wkltt  tlaiue  ai  tredj  m  mr  Irtnd  Mi.  M.  tbt  upllallii  or  Mr.  Q.  Ihe 
Hiulor.  I  tad  I  *■  BOI  capt^ic  of  infldiou*  diaUacdu."  Here  he  bcaiiicit  u  ilnubtleaa 
Uaib  T«ai>  111  ami  1  «bta  kc  aal>t.  "I  tvn  Vj  le  Itcat  a  rid  nan  with  M  the  ropcel  and 
(klCKBec  I  do  ■  toot  ■aa."— A.  U.  1. 
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making  promise  and  performance  coincide — speaking  th«  truth,  and 
acting  llie  Irulh  wlurn  spoken.  Now,  tlicre  arc  two  sides  to  thaL  It 
is  a  very  bad  thing — a  very  bad  thing — for  a  public  man  not  to  per- 
form what  he  has  promised.  A  man  who  lies  on  tlie  stump  will  lie 
off  the  stump,  and  a  promise  made  tu  public  life  should  be  held  as 
binding  on  c%'cry  honest  man  as  a  promise  made  in  private  life.  The 
other  side  is  that  the  people  must  remember  that  they  thcmsdvcs  will 
be  to  blame  if  they  ask  a  promise  which,  from  (he  nature  of  things, 
can  not  be  kept ;  such  a  promise  is  the  promise,  sometimes  demanded. 
t]iat  such  a  course  of  action  shall  be  taken  that  in  effect  the  millennium 
will  come  at  once,  and  all  poverty  and  all  suffering  be  over. 

The  millennium  is  a  good  way  off — a  very  good  way  off  yet.    It 
possible  to  promise  a  course  of  action,  legislative  and  admioistratii 
by  which  the  best  possible  chance  shall  be  given  each  man  to  work 
his  own  fate,  as  his  own  qualities  enable  him  to  work  it  out.    Mot 
than  that,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  promise,  who  knows  enough 
to  know  what  is  po«!iiblc,  and  who  cares  enough  for  his  word  to  wi^H 
to  make  that  word  good.  ^1 

That  much  should  be  promised  by  every  decent  man,  and  tlie  promise 
should  be  kq)t:  and  a  decent  man  who  values  the  truth  should  be 
cautious  about  promising  much  more,  because  a  promise  of  more 
that  can  not  be  kept. 

I  ask  for  high  ideals.    I  ask  that  high  ideals  be  demanded  in  the 
that  represent  you.    lliat  you  insist  upon  honesty,  courage,  uprig 
ness  and  fair  dealing  in  public  life.    But,  I  ask,  in  your  interest,  and 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  represent  you  that  in  addi- 
tion to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty  and  clean  and  upright  living, 
you  demand  in  others,  and  you  exact  from  yourselves,  the  virtue 
common  sense.    I  thank  you. 

(The  ScBliBcl,   Milnukec.   Wit..  April  I.  IMI.] 


Id  be 
-ign(4^ 


AT  ST.  PAUI„  MINN..  APRIL  4.  ifOi 

Lo4ies  and  gentlemen  and  my  fclhzv  citisem: 

I  shall  only  keep  you  a  few  minutes.    I  am  deeply  touched  by  your 
greetings,  and  let  mc  say  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  President  of  l!ie- 
Unitcd  States  should  be  so  greeted.     He  stands  as  a  representatives 
of  the  people,  not  as  the  representative  of  a  particular  party  or  creed. 

Vour  great  state  of  Minnesota  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  i"* 
typifies  all  that  is  mo»t  American.    As  I  was  passing  through  the  hall- 
way of  the  capitol  buikling  here  a  moment  ago  I  noticed  in  a  glas^ 
case  the  old  flag  relics  of  the  civil  war. 

llicrc  were  the  flags  of  the  famous  First  Minnesota  and  there  w^m 
the  flag  used  at  Gettysburg  when  that  regiment  won  that  high  ar-^ 
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dreadful  honor  of  having  lost  more  men  tlian  the  other  regiments. 
Tile  small  remnant  that  was  !cft  held  its  grotmd  and  the  llaf;  which 
it  had  taken. 

You  rq>re8ent  a  stock  peculiar!)'  and  typically  American.  You  have 
robust  strength  and  tlie  ability  and  the  willingness  to  do  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war.  There  arc  many  different  race  strains  in  the  Northwest, 
and  more  especially  so  in  Kftnnesota. 

The  slate  represents  America  as  but  few  states  do.  You  have  much 
of  the  old  world  stock  and  out  of  the  mixture  of  the  races  has  come 
a  type  to  be  proud  of. 

I  greet  you.  I  welcome  you.  i  thank  you  for  your  welcome  of  me. 
1  am  gind  to  sec  the  men.  I  am  glad  to  sec  the  women.  I  am  glad  to 
sec  the  children  and  to  know  that  alt  is  right,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity.    Good  Uick  to  you  all. 

[Tbt  Uinntapolli  Tribuov.  April  «,  leOI.) 

AT  UA  CROSSE.  WIS..  APRIL  4.  1903. 
Mr,  Mayor,  men  and  women  of  WiscoMtH: 
■  Let  me  at  the  outset  state  to  you  tttat,  after  listening  to  the  vivid 
dcscriplion  of  the  Senator  as  to  how  I  «h<)ot  and  ride,  I  am  bound  that 
you  of  Wiscon.sin  shall  never  have  the  chance  to  see  for  yourselves,"  I 
would  far  rather  tltat  you  should  take  his  word  for  it  I  am  glad  indeed 
to  have  the  chance  of  coming  through  your  great  State,  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  a  slate  peculiarly  typical  of  the  grent  rqmblic,  in  ita 
diversity  of  occupation,  its  diversity  of  stock  witliin  its  limits,  and 

I  its  absolute  unity  in  patriotic  feeling  aJid  purpose. 
I  an)  sure  that  the  rest  of  you  whom  I  greet  so  heartily  will  not 
grudge  my  saying  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  those  to  whom  all 
Americans  owe  more  than  to  any  other  set  of  our  people  who  ever 
have  been  on  this  continent,  the  men  who  from  '61  to  '65  proved  ihetr 
truth  by  their  endeavor,  whose  conscience  and  heart  rang  true  on  war's 
red  touchstone. 
You,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  tauglit  by  your  example  what  to  do 
in  war,  and  you,  my  comrades,  the  men  of  the  lesser  war  in  '98,  the 
men  who  went  to  Porto  Rtco  or  Cuba  or  the  Pliilippines,  speaking 
_pn  behalf  of  you.  I  want  to  say  to  tlie  veterans  that  while  we  did  not 

'PrCtiJent  K«(Mmlt  can  met  alaoc  tide  aad  ahoot  ^ut  in  ahoolins  hg  can  go  ii«rr  cloaf 
At  imt.     In  hia  Modr  est  ei-tnlnc  I  pidwd  up  a  nflr.     The  Hoik  ihiiBrd  dnp  iracca  of 

(nitona  Mctil  »f  aomc  animal.  aiiJ  a  hum  tplinto  of  the  teuith  Bnod  had  baen  bitten  amy. 

"TkM  wu  done  \>f  a  usnnulo  Hon."  ^  aald  *lniplT.  "}l«  mmcd  la  v-ant  lo  UM  tcne* 
Iktac  or  aomdiody,  u  I  fx-n  him  the  bun  o(  af  fUA." 

Pmidoil  RoMtnli'i  tvutf  <■  (be  wtond  floor  of  the  White  ilouw  trtia  tnlchllljr  ilw 
aiory  t>(  ih«  mn.  Thrr*  an  not  only  boolia  by  ihc  ihoutaaili.  bol  rillei.  tix-kb«olii).  labcra, 
Io.Il  fancias  nufci,  cHDlttti.  jadicU.  ainclr-idcla.  b«iuic  (^n — vvtmhlns.  anyiliinB  thM 
tun  >llk  athlrlici  and  (port*  br  field  a»d  Oood.  aa  wtU  at  all  thai  hclonri  ailh  Ac  natlar 
»f  uu  and  Wilrrv     Aad  h«  ia  ai>  bollLUt  ««th  llflci  M  bt  1*  wilb  lilDatiuc— la  wcapeo-aian 

be  I1  lK»kn>iH.— A.  H.  L- 
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have  a  big  job  to  do,  we  did  it  at  any  rate.    We  in  that  war  suffered 
from  a  complaint  that  you  did  not  suffer  from  at  all.  there  was  not 
enough  war  to  go  'round.    You  didn't  have  any  such  difficulty.    YoiL_ 
not  only  taught  us  the  lessons  of  war,  but  you  taught  us  the  IcssonJ^ 
of  peace.    It  is  an  awfully  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  his  fellowmcn  on  terms  whidi  are  reduced  down  to  thc-i 
elemental  basis  of  things.  ^ 

[□  ordinar)-  life  we  arc  so  apt  to  be  divided  by  artificial  distances. 
Our  lives  are  so  hemmed  around  that  we  often  do  not  have  the  chance , 
to  test  a  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man.  You.  who  fought  tn  the  great  wa 
had  to  judge  your  comrades  by  the  sttiff  there  was  in  them.    You 
member  the  marches,  when,  at  lo  o'clock,  the  blanket  was  too  heavy?' 
and  if  you  were  a  raw  recruit,  you  threw  it  away,  and  in  about  twelve 
hours  it  was  too  light  ^M 

You  knew  what  it  was  to  toil,  footsore  and  weary,  under  the  blazin^B 
heat  of  the  southern  sun :  you  knew  what  it  was  to  lie  in  the  trenches 
in  the  frozen  mud  of  winter;  you  faced  death  by  bullets,  death  on  the 
fever  cot  of  tlie  hospital ;  you  saw  the  brigiitcst  and  the  bravest  around 
you  shed  their  blood  like  water  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal ;  you  did  all 
that,  and  you  knew  what  was  the  test  you  applied  to  the  men  around 
you.  Little  you  cared  whether  they  came  from  one  state  or  another. 
Little  you  cared  what  their  creed  was ;  Utile  you  cared  whether  their 
ancestors  had  come  to  this  country  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  or 
whether  they  themselves  had  been  bom  on  the  other  side,  but  came 
over  here  and  proved  as  you  did,  by  their  valor,  their  loyalty  to  their 
adO{>ted  flag.  You  cared  for  none  of  thcs«  things,  tliey  were  not  the 
essentials;  what  you  cared  for  was  whether  the  man  had  the  right 
fiber  in  him.  You  wanted  to  know  that  when  the  order  was  given  to 
move  he  would- move  in  the  right  direction;  that  was  what  you  wer^ 
concerned  with  then.  " 

It  is  jiist  the  tame  in  dtiienship  now ;  what  we  need  as  never  before 
in  this  country,  if  we  are  to  make,  as  wc  assuredly  shall  and  will  make, 
our  scheme  of  government  a  success,  what  wc  need  to  keep  ever  be- 
fore us  is  the  fact  that  any  distinction  is  artificial  which  divides  one 
man  from  his  fellow.  It  is  just  as  wicked,  no  matter  from  which  stan<^| 
point  the  line  of  diiHsios  is  drawn,  whether  it  is  from  a  standpoint 
of  those  who  look  down  with  arrogance  upon  the  less  well  off,  or  from 
t)K  standpoint  of  titose  who  regard  with  mean  envy  and  rancor  and 
hate  others  who  are  better  off.  In  cverj-  case  is  the  feeling  unworthy 
o!  the  citixens  of  a  great  republic,  one  worthy  of  tlie  heirs  of  tt 
spirit  of  Wasliington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Grant 

We  have  a  rigtit  to  demand  that  each  man  shall  do  his  duly 
his  neighbor  and  his  state ;  beyond  that  it  is  not  our  a0air.     Let  hif 
manage  his  own  private  business  as  he  wishes,  so  long  as  he  infringes 
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DO  right  of  any  one  else.  Let  htm  lead  his  private  life  as  lie  dc^res; 
it  is  not  our  concent,  provided  only  that  he  is  3  square  and  decent 
man,  who  wrongs  no  one  and  does  hU  duty  in  peace  and  war,  and  that 
13  the  common  sense  spirit  of  Americanism. 

That  common  sense  spirit  can  be  applied  in  more  ways  than  one 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  any  sM  of  our  people  to  do  something  wrong 
in  their  own  interest.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  what  is 
almost  always  implied  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  asks  you  to  do 
something  that  is  not  quite  straight,  when  he  says  it  will  be  for 
your  benefit.    Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story, 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  myself  lived  far  west  of  here,  out  on  the 
plains,  a  cow  puncher,  and  by  the  way  it  is  curious  what  relative  terms 
east  and  west  arc.  I  lived  out  on  the  Little  Missouri  in  those  days  and 
at  the  end  of  one  season  one  of  the  punchers  came  to  me  and  said : 
"Boss,  I  would  like  my  time."  I  said,  "What  arc  you  going  to  do?" 
He  said,  "I  am  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  far  cast."  I  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  the  far  east,  Norway  or  Nubia?"  He  said, 
"No.  Duluth."  Duluth  represented  to  him  the  most  eastern  point 
of  the  horizo)?. 

You  know  in  a  cow  country  in  those  days,  and  to  a  slight  extent 
still,  there  were  no  fences,  and  the  cowboy  and  the  branding  iron  took 
the  place  of  them,  and  the  way  you  kept  up  your  herd  was  that  the 
calf  was  branded  with  the  brand  of  the  cow.  Mavericks  were  unbranded 
yearlings,  or  well  grown  calves,  and  people  of  not  over  sensitive  hon- 
esty would  put  a  brand  on  them  (hat  did  not  indicate  the  cow.  One 
day  when  I  was  out  riding  with  a  cow  puncher  we  struck  a  cow  and 
a  pretty  well  grown  calf.  He  got  down  his  rope  and  tied  it  down  and 
as  be  took  the  cinch  ring  made  a  fire  and  heated  it  and  started  to  run 
on  the  brand.  I  said:  "Hello,  you  arc  putting  on  my  brand;  this 
is  a  Thistle  cow."  He  said:  "Tliafs  all  right."  I  said:  "I  don't 
know  about  that ;  what  do  you  mean  ? — oh,  I  see ;  now  come  back 
to  the  ranch  and  get  your  time."  He  said :  "I  was  running  on  your 
brand."  I  said :  "Yes,  but  if  you  will  steal  for  me  you  will  steal 
from  roe," 

That's  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  go  on.  If  a  man  wilt  do  something 
crooked  and  ask  you  to  back  him  on  the  ground  that  it  will  turn  out 
to  your  advantage,  he  will  do  something  crooked  to  your  harm  if  the 
chance  comes. 

In  public  life  and  in  private  life  no  country  can  afford  in  the  long 
nm  to  tolerate  any  standard  but  absolute  honesty  of  fair  dcalii^  as 
between  man  and  man,  neighbor  and  neighbor,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  most  useful  kind  of  politics  is  the  kind  of  politics  that  teaches  each 
man  and  set  of  men  to  demand  justice,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  less 
than  justice,  but  to  do  Justice  also. 


■ 


^i^  3l*uaga  amd  S fetches  ^^^H 

So  it  is.  f:ent]ciaett,  ia  ifae  field  of  iotcmationsl  socKtks.    Our  K^| 
poblk  has  to  take  a  gnai  place  in  the  world.    It  caimot  help  it.    Wi^| 
hate  had  wonhf  cttisens  ditnng  the  bst  few  years  who  have  fe^^ 
reluctant  about  our  repafabc  going  out  into  the  worid  to  do  its  duty. 
It  cannot  be  helped.    If  you  are  a  big  nation  you  have  got  to  play  a 
big  Datkn's  port.  ^_ 

You  can  pUy  it  badly  if  you  waxu  to^  but  ,vou  have  got  to  play  it  wdl| 
or  badly  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  think  I  know-  you  too  well  for  you 
not  to  desire  to  see  it  ptaycd  wcU.  Let  ns  pby  it  tnaniuUy,  but  courte- 
ously and  fairly.  Let  us  RcmpukNisly  refrain  from  wrongii^  the  weak, 
and  sec  to  it  that  wc  are  not  wronged  by  the  strong.  Let  us  remember 
that  boaMing.  speaking  ill  of  our  neighbors,  is  just  as  offensive  in^ 
a  nattoo  as  in  an  individuaL  ^ 

Here  in  >-oar  own  comnmnity.  among  your  own  friends,  on  the 
farms,  in  tlie  sbop«,  in  business,  in  all  tlie  ways  of  ftfe.  you  despise 
3  man  who  can  not  take  his  own  part.  It  is  not  worth  taking,  and  you 
will  a  good  deal  more  than  despise  him  if  he  oppresses  others;  you 
dislike  htm  as  well  as  despise  him  if  he  is  quarrelsome  and  alway^— 
speaking  ill  of  bis  neighbors  and  in^nting  trouble.  ^| 

It  is  jui.t  the  same  in  international  a&irs.  I  want  to  see  our  public 
men  and  our  writers  in  the  press  make  the  point  of  speaking  courteously 
of  other  nations ;  of  refraining  from  any  exprcsnon  that  will  invite 
trouble :  of  remembering  that  nobody  likes  lo  have  disagreeable  things 
said  of  him ;  that  this  country  is  growing  so  big  that  what  its  people 
say  is  read  abroad,  and  that  therefore  it  is  wise  and  it  is  decent  not 
to  use  language  that  will  hurt  other  people's  feelings  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  Let  me  quote  again  my  fat-orttc  proverti^^ 
"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick;  you  will  go  far."  ^| 

Remember  that  this  countr>-  wants  peace ;  we  arc  honorable,  desirous 
of  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  mankind,  we  wish  them  well.  Let 
us  treat  them  with  the  spirit  of  scrupulous  fair  dealing,  do  everything 
we  can  to  avoid  trouble  and  then  keep  ourselves  in  sudi  shape  that  it 
will  be  mighty  poor  policy  for  any  one  to  have  trouble  with  us.  Now 
is  not  that  sound  common  sense? 

In  closing  just  let  me  say  one  word  ot  thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
coming  out  to  greet  me.  to  you  veterans  of  the  great  war,  to  my  coiD- 
raclcs  who  furnished  the  guard  today,  let  me  here  liavc  the  chance  of 
thanking,  as  I  will  never  have  the  chance  otherwise,  the  members  a^| 
the  local  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  for  the  greeting  they  conveye^^ 
and  bouquet  of  flowers  they  sent  mc  through  their  representative, 
Russell. 

We  all  of  us  are  under  a  debt  to  the  railroad  men,  among  of 
things  for  the  fact  that  ihcy  furnished  one  of  the  members  of  ihc 
anthracite  strike  commission,  whose  report,  I  feel,  marks  as  good  a 
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bit  of  work  as  has  been  done  in  our  country  towards  settling  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  before  us.  Let  me 
thank  all  of  you,  and  say  how  g:lad  I  am  to  see  you,  and,  in  particular, 
how  glad  I  have  been  to  sec  the  children.  They  seem  to  he  all  right 
in  quality,  and  all  right  in  quantity,  and,  as  I  think  very  highly  of  yoo, 
I  should  be  mighty  sorry  if  I  thought  the  stock  were  dying  out. 

-  tTbc  Scnuod.  MU-Hdtee,  Vr'i*..  ApiU   S,  IMS.] 


BEFORE  THE  MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE,  ST.  PAUL,  APRIL  4.  1903. 

Mr.  Covernor,  Mr.  Lieulenani-Governor,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Legislclive  Body,  men  and  women  of  Minnesota: 

I  ttiank  you  for  greeting  inc  and  for  giving  me  the  chance  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  welcome  and  in  acknowledgment  of  your  greeting. 

To  any  American  capable  of  any  ilepch  of  reflection  whatever,  it 
should  always  be  a  somewhat  solemn  thing  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  two  bodies — one  a  legislative  body,  the  other  an  educational  body; 
the  legislative  body,  which  is  not  only  the  nietho<)  but  the  symbol  of 
our  free  government ;  tlie  educational  body,  which,  using  educational  in 
its  broadest  and  truest  sense,  means  the  body  that  fits  us  for  self- 
government.  Self-government  i»  not  an  easy  thing.  The  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  that  tried  the  experiment  of 
independent  self-government  which  sliotild  guarantee  freedom  to  the 
individual,  and  yet  safety  from  without  and  within  to  the  body  politic 
itself,  rarely  lasted  long,  never  rose  to  a  pitch  of  greatness,  such  as 
ours,  without  having  suffered  some  radical  and,  as  it  proved  ulti- 
mately, fatal  change  of  structure.  Until  our  Republic  was  founded 
it  had  proved  impossible  in  the  long  run  to  combine  freedom  for  the 
iodividual  and  greatness  for  the  nation.  The  republics  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  middle  ages  went  one  of  two  lines,  either  proved  fatal. 
Either  the  individual's  interests  were  sacrificed,  and,  while  retaining  the 
forms  of  freedom,  the  republic  ticcame  in  cffi-ct  a  despotism ;  or  else 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  was  kept  at  the  cost  of  utter  impotence 
either  to  put  down  disorder  at  home  or  to  repel  ap^cssion  from  abroad. 

It  has  been  given  to  us  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  our 
national  life  so  to  handle  ourselves  as  a  people  that  we  have  e»ca(>vd 
both  dangers.  We  have  been  able  to  escape  the  leadership  of  those 
who  feared  Scylla  so  much  that  they  would  plunge  us  into  Charybdis, 
and  of  those  who  feared  Charybdis  so  much  that  they  would  plunge  us 
into  Scylla.  We  ha%-e  been  able  lo  preserve  orderly  liberty  and  strength 
to  grow  in  greatness  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  while  becom- 
ing  steadily  more  and  more  democratic  in  the  truest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  wc  shall  continue 
on  the  path  thus  marked  out  for  us;  but  we  sliall  so  continue  only  if 
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we  remember  that  in  (lie  last  analysis  the  safety  of  the  Republic  de- 
pends upon  the  high  average  of  individual  citizenship. 

We  can  keep  all  the  forms  of  free  government;  and  every  Fourth 
of  July  we  can  talk  possibly  a  little  too  boastfully  of  both  the  past  and 
the  present;  and  yet  it  shall  not  avail  us  if  wc  do  not  have  in  our 
hearts  the  spirit  that  makes  for  decent  citizenship,  the  spirit  that  alone 
counts  in  the  formation  of  a  true  republic.  And  that  spirit  is  e»- 
senlially  the  same  iu  public  life  as  in  private  life.  The  manifestations 
of  it  differ,  but  the  spirit  is  the  same.  A  public  man  is  as  much  bound 
to  tell  the  truth  on  the  stump  as  off  the  stump.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
critics  will  do  well  to  remember  that  truth-telling  is  a  virtue  for  them 
to  practice  also.  What  we  need  in  public  life  and  in  private  life  is 
not  genius  so  much  as  the  many-sided  dc^'cloI>mcnt  of  the  quaUties 
which  in  their  sum  make  good  citizenship.  In  a  great  crisis  wc  shall 
need  a  genius;  thrice  and  thrice  over  fortunate  is  the  nation  which 
then  develops  a  Lincoln  to  lead  it  in  peace;  a  Grant  to  lead  it  in  war; 
a  Wasliiiigton  to  lead  it  in  war  and  peace. 

But  what  we  need  as  a  nation,  as  an  individual,  at  the  ordinary  times 
which  are  so  much  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  the  extraordinary  times, 
and  upon  our  conduct  in  which  really  depends  our  conduct  in  extra- 
ordinary times,  arc  the  commonplace  virtues  which  we  all  rcco^ize, 
and  which  when  we  were  young  we  wrote  about  in  copybooks,  and 
which,  if  we  practice,  will  count  for  a  thousand  times  more  in  the  long 
run  than  any  bnlliancc  and  genius  of  any  kind  or  sort  whatsoever. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  vrord  on  the  other  side  of  the  two  great  ques- 
tions, the  legislative  and  educational  questions.  Education  must  be 
twofold.  Of  course  if  wc  do  not  have  education  in  the  school,  the 
academy,  the  college,  the  university,  and  have  it  developed  in  the 
highest  and  wisest  manner,  we  shall  make  but  a  poor  fist  of  American 
cilirenship.  One  of  the  things  that  is  most  hopeful  in  our  Republic  is 
the  way  in  which  the  State  has  taken  charge  of  elementary  cdtKa- 
tion;  and  the  way  in  which,  in  the  East  througli  private  gift,  here 
in  the  West  through  the  wise  liberality  of  the  several  States,  tlie  higher 
education  has  been  taken  care  of,  as  in  your  own  University  of  Minne> 
sota.  But  such  education  can  never  be  all.  It  can  never  be  more  than 
half,  and  sometimes  not  that  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
education  of  the  home;  and  that  education  must  be  largely  the  im- 
consdous  influence  of  character  upon  character.  There  is  no  use 
in  the  father  tr\-ing  to  instil  wise  saws  and  precepts  into  the  son. 
if  his  own  character  gives  the  lie  to  his  advice.  And  unfortunately 
it  is  just  as  true  in  the  education  of  children  aa  in  ei'erything  else, 
that  it  is  almost  as  harmful  to  be  a  virtuous  fool  as  a  knave.  So  often 
throughout  our  social  siniclure  from  the  wealthiest  <lown  to  the  poorest 
you  sec  the  queer  fatuity  of  the  man  or  the  woman  which  makes 
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them  save  their  ciiitdren  temporary  discomfort,  temporary  unpleasant- 
ness, at  the  cost  of  future  destruction  \  you  sec  a  great  many  men, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  great  many  women,  wtto  say,  "I  have  had 
to  work  hard;  my  boy  or  my  girl  shall  not  do  anything."  I  have 
seen  it  in  every  rank.  I  have  heard  the  millionaire  say,  "I  have  had 
to  work  all  my  life  to  make  money,  let  my  boy  spend  it."  It  would 
be  better  for  the  boy  never  to  have  been  bom  tlian  to  be  brought 
up  on  that  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  overworked 
drudge,  tlie  laborer's  wife,  who  said,  "Well,  I  have  tiad  to  work  my 
heart  out  all  my  days ;  my  daughters  shall  be  ladies" ;  and  her  con- 
ception of  her  daughters  being  ladies  was  to  have  tliem  sit  around 
useless  and  incompetent,  unable  to  do  anything,  brought  up  to  be 
discontented  cumberers  of  the  earth's  surface.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said :  "There  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  mankind."  Fundamcutally, 
virtues  and  faults  are  just  the  same  in  the  millionaire  and  the  day 
laborer.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  seeks  to  bring  up  his  or  her 
children  with  the  idea  that  their  happiness  is  secured  by  teaching  them 
to  avoid  difficulties  is  doing  them  a  cruel  wrong.  To  bring  up  the 
boy  and  girl  so  sheltered  that  they  can  not  stand  any  rough  knocks, 
that  they  shrink  from  toil,  that  when  they  meet  an  obstacle  they  feel 
they  ought  to  go  around  or  back  instead  of  going  on  over  it — the 
man  or  woman  who  does  that,  is  wronging  the  children  to  a  degree 
that  no  other  human  being  can  wrong  them.  If  you  are  worth  your 
salt  and  want  your  children  to  be  worth  their  salt,  teach  them  that 
«he  life  thai  is  not  a  life  of  work  and  effort  is  worthless,  a  curse  to 
«he  man  or  woman  leading  it,  a  curse  to  those  around  him  or  her, 
■Teach  the  boys  that  if  they  arc  ever  to  count  in  the  world  they  will 
^nunt  not  by  flinching  from  difficulties,  but  by  warring  with  and 
overcoming  them.'  What  utter  scorn  one  feels  for  those  who  seek 
^aly  the  life  of  ease;  the  life  pa.<ued  in  dexterous  effort  to  avoid  all 
sJigular  corners,  to  avoid  being  put  in  the  places  where  a  strong 
men  by  bkxid  and  sweat  and  toil  and  risk  wins  triumph  I  What  a 
wretched  life  is  the  life  of  the  man  passed  in  endeavoring  to  shirk 
Ws  share  of  the  burden  laid  upon  him  in  this  world  I  And  it  makes 
i»  difierence  whether  Iliat  man  is  a  man  of  inherited  wealth  or  one 
^fho  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  it  is  equally 

I  ignoUe  in  either  case.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the 
lotion.   The  man  who  counts  is  not  tlie  man  who  dodges  work,  but 

I      U  «ho  goes  out  into  life  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race, 

I  *h«idtM  RoeMiwIt  btlkvn  in  werk  lor  work'*  lake  uid  the  tonte  hnlHifaliieM  Ihu 

I  Oaa  (mi  ta.    Kqnallr  ht  !•  ■<t*ld  ot  idlencaa  tni  luxury  u  a  dirtcl  ikppinc  of  (h«  foandl- 

I  ^t*(tnw.    tit  IndinM  to  My  ntlh  Ctio  the  Cttiur  when  thtt  nicged  RQinan,  rumjoating 

I  "  fc  (UKT  fV**  paid  in  Ihe  niiikri   (ilaot   for  l»npr«y  ttW,  tn<l  Jcnoancini  ili<  luxury 

I         •^Wewprfmrf  in,  MiJ:   -Ii  « 
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girding  himself  for  the  effort,  bound  to  win  and  wrest  triumph 
difficulty  and  ditaAter. 

So  it  is  with  our  Nation.  No  nation  which  has  bound  itself  only 
to  do  easy  things  ever  yet  amounicd  to  anything,  ever  yet  came  to 
anything  throughout  the  ages.  We  hare  become  a  great  people.  At 
the  threshold  of  this  twentieth  century  we  stand  with  the  future  loom- 
ing large  before  us.  \Vc  face  great  problems  within  and  great  problems 
without.  Wc  can  not  if  we  would  refuse  to  bee  those  problems. 
All  we  can  decide  is  whether  wc  will  do  thon  well  or  ill ;  for  the  re- 
fusal (o  face  them  would  itself  mean  that  wc  were  doing  them  ilL 
We  are  in  the  arena  into  which  great  nations  must  come.  We  raust 
play  our  part  It  rests  with  us  to  decide  (hat  wc  shall  not  play  it 
ignobly:  that  wc  shall  not  flinch  from  the  great  problems  that  there 
are  to  do,  but  tliat  wc  shall  take  our  place  in  the  forefront  of  the  great 
nations  and  face  each  problem  of  the  day  with  confident  and  resolute 
hope. 


IM  TirE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA.  MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN.,  APRIL  4.   1903. 


I 

I 

I 


Atr.. President,  ladies  and  gcnlUmen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chatice  of  greeting  you  this  evening,  but 
regret  that  the  engagements  for  me  have  been  so  numerous  that  it 
will  be  only  a  greeting.     I  wish  I  could  be  here  to  see  your  beautiful 
grounds  and  buildings  by  daylight;  and  to  see  a  little  of  the  life  ot^m 
the  university.  ^| 

There  arc  plenty  of  tendencies  for  good,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ^ 
plenty  of  tendencies  for  evil  in  our  modern  life,  and  high  among  the 
former  must  be  placed  the  rapid  gTx>wth  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  country.  Tliere  is  a  twofold  side  to  the  work  done 
in  any  Institution  of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place  the  institution  ts  to 
turn  out  scholars  and  tncn  proficent  in  the  different  technical  branches 
for  which  it  trains  Ihcm.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  university 
which  seeks  to  develop  the  liberal  side  of  education  to  turn  out  men 
and  women  who  will  add  to  the  sum  of  productive  achievement  in 
scholarship:  who  will  not  merely  be  content  to  work  in  the  fields 
^at  have  already  been  harrowed  a  thousand  times  by  other  workers,, 

at  who  will  strike  out  for  themselves  and  try  to  do  new  work  tha 
counts;  so  in  cacli  technical  school  if  the  institution  is  wortliy  of 
standing  in  the  front  rank,  it  will  turn  out  those  who  in  that  particular 
specialty  stand  at  the  head.  But  in  addition  to  this  merely  technical 
work,  the  turning  out  of  the  scholir,  the  professional  man,  the  man 
or  woman  trained  on  some  special  Itnc,  each  university  worthy  llie 
name  must  endeavor  to  turn  out  men  and  women  in  the  fullest  sense 
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of  Ute  word,  good  citizens,  men  and  women  who  will  add  by  what 
the)'  do  to  the  sum  of  noble  work  in  the  whole  community. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  so  much  attention  shouhl  be  given  to  physical 
development.  I  bclic%-c  in  rough  games  and  in  rough,  manly  sports. 
I  do  not  feel  any  particular  symjialhy  ftir  the  jicrson  who  gets  bat- 
tered about  a  good  deal  so  long  as  it  is  not  fatal,  and  if  he  feels  any 
sympathy  for  himself  I  do  not  like  liim.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the 
sound  and  vigorous  body.  I  believe  still  more  in  the  vigorous  mind. 
And  I  believe  most  of  all  in  what  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  mot^ 
than  mind,  and  that  is  character.  Tliat  is  the  sum  of  the  forces  that 
make  the  man  or  ihe  woman  worth  knowing,  wortli  revering,  worth 
holding  to.  Play  hard  while  you  play,  but  do  not  mistake  it  for  work. 
If  a  young  fellow  is  twenty  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  should  be  a 
crack  half-back ;  but  when  he  is  forty  I  am  sorry,  if  he  has  never  been 
anything  else  excq)t  once  at' twenty  a  good  half-back.  Keep  the  sense 
of  proportion.  Play  hard ;  it  will  do  you  good  in  your  work.  But 
work  hard  and  remember  that  this  is  the  main  thing. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I  think  it  \»  a  safe  thing  to  lake  a  motto  that 
I  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  old  football  player  once :  "Don't  flinch, 
don't  foul,  and  hit  the  line  hard." 


AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  APRIL  4,   1903. 

i/jf  fcHiyiv  citizens: 

At  Ihe  special  session  of  the  Senate  held  in  March  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity treaty  was  rattlicd.  When  this  treaty  goes  into  cfleci,  it 
will  confer  substantial  economic  benefits  alike  upon  Cuba,  because 
of  the  widening  of  her  market  in  the  United  States,  and  upon  th« 
United  States,  because  of  the  equal  widening  and  the  progressive 
control  it  will  give  to  our  people  in  the  Cuban  market.  This  treaty 
is  beneficial  to  both  parties  and  justifies  itself  on  several  grounds.  Ib 
the  first  place  we  offer  to  Culra  her  natural  market.  We  can  confer 
upon  her  a  benefit  which  no  other  nation  can  confer ;  and  for  tlie  very 
reason  that  we  have  started  her  as  an  independent  republic  and  that 
we  are  riclj,  prosperous  and  powerful,  it  behoves  us  to  .stretch  out 
a  helping  hand  to  our  feebler  younger  sister.  In  the  next  place,  it 
widens  the  market  for  our  products,  both  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  certain  of  our  manufactures;  and  it  is  therefore  in  tlie  interests  of, 
our  farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  wage-workers.  Finally, 
ibc  treaty  was  not  merely  warranted  but  demanded,  apart  from  all 
other  considerations,  by  tlie  enlightened  consideration  of  our  foreign 
policy.  More  and  more  in  the  future  we  must  occupy  a  preponderant 
position  in  tlie  waters  and  along  the  coasts  in  the  region  south  of  us ; 
not  a  position  of  control  over  the  republics  of  the  south,  but  of  con- 
trol of  the  military  situation  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  complications 
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in  the  future.  Under  the  Piatt  amendment  Cuba  agreed  to  gi*^^^ 
certain  naval  stations  on  her  coast.  The  Navy  Depanment  decided 
that  we  needed  but  two,  and  wc  have  specified  where  these  two  3n^| 
lo  be.  Pre:si(icnt  Palma  has  concluded  an  agreement  giving  them  to 
us — an  agreement  which  the  Cuban  legislative  body  will  doubtless  _ 
soon  ratify.  In  other  words,  die  Republic  of  Cuba  lias  assunied 
special  relation  to  our  international  political  system,  under  which  she' 
gives  us  outposts  of  defence,  and  wc  arc  morally  bound  to  extend  to 
her  in  a  degree  the  benefit  of  our  own  economic  system.  From  every 
standpoint  of  wise  and  enlightened  home  and  foreign  policy  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Cuban  treaty  marked  a  step  of  substantial  progress 
in  the  growth  of  our  nation  toward  greatness  at  home  and  abtxiad.       ^M 

Equally  important  was  the  action  on  the  tariff  upon  products  o^^ 
the  Philippines.  We  gave  them  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  would  have  given  them  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition,  in  the  hurried  closing  days  of  the 
last  session,  of  certain  gentlemen  who,  by  the  way,  have  been  repre- 
senting themselves  both  as  peculiarly  solicitous  for  the  interests  of 
the  Philippine  people  and  as  special  champions  of  the  lowering  of 
tariff  duties.  Tlierc  is  a  distinctly  humorous  side  to  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  of  duties  which  would  benefit  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
as  well  as  ourselves  was  antagonized  chiefly  by  those  who  in  theory 
have  been  fond  of  proclaiming  tliemselves  the  advanced  guardians  of 
the  oppressed  nalionalilics  in  the  islands  aflfcctcd  and  the  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  reduction  of  duties  generally,  but  who  instantly  took  violcB^H 
ground  against  the  practical  steps  to  accomplish  either  purpose.         ^| 

Moreover,  a  law  was  enacted  putting  anthracite  on  the  free  list  and 
completely  removing  the  duties  on  alt  other  kinds  of  coal  for  one  year. 

Wc  arc  now  tn  a  condition  of  prosperity  unparalleled  not  merely 
in  ovr  own  history  but  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  This  pros- 
perity is  deep  rooted  and  stands  on  a  firm  basis  because  it  is  due  to 
(he  fact  that  the  average  American  has  tn  htm  the  stuff  out  of  which 
victors  arc  made  in  the  great  industrial  contests  of  the  present  day, 
just  as  in  the  great  military  contests  of  the  past;  and  because  he  ts 
now  able  to  use  and  develop  his  qualities  lo  best  advantage  under  our 
well-established  economic  system.  We  are  winning  headship  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  because  our  people  are  able  to  keep  their 
high  average  of  individual  citizenship  and  to  show  their  mastery  in 
the  hard,  complex,  pushing  life  of  the  age.  There  will  be  fluctuations 
from  time  to  time  in  our  prosperity,  but  it  will  continue  to  grow 
just  so  long  as  we  keep  up  this  high  average  of  individual  citizenship 
and  permit  it  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  under  proper  cconomk 
legislation.  ^H 

The  present  phenomenal  prosperity  has  been  won  under  a  tari^H 
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which  was  made  ia  acconlancc  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  prin- 
ciples, the  most  important  of  which  is  an  avowed  determinatioa  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American  producer,  business  man.  wage- 
worker,  and  farmer  alike.  The  general  tariff  policy,  to  which,  with- 
out regard  to  changes  in  detail,  I  believe  this  country  is  irrevocably 
committed,  is  fundamentally  based  upon  ample  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production — that  is,  the  cost  of  labor — 
here  asd  abroad,  and  of  the  need  to  sec  to  it  that  our  laws  shall  in 
no  event  afford  advantage  in  our  own  market  lo  foreign  industries 
over  American  industries,  to  foreign  capital  over  American  capital, 
to  foreign  labor  over  our  own  labor.  Tliis  country  has  and  this  country 
needs  better-paid,  better-educated,  better-fed,  and  better-clothed  work- 
ingmcn,  of  a  higher  type,  than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  foreign  country. 
It  has  and  it  needs  a  higher,  more  vigorous,  and  more  prosperous  type 
of  tillers  of  the  soil  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  busi- 
ness men,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  the  managers  of 
the  transportation  interests  show  the  same  superiority  when  com- 
pared with  men  of  their  type  abroad.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  liow  skilfully  the  leaders  of  .-\mcrican  industry 
use  in  international  business  competition  the  mighty  industrial  weapons 
forged  for  them  by  the  resources  of  our  country,  the  wisdom  of  our 
laws,  and  the  skill,  the  inventive  genius,  and  the  administrative  capacity 
of  our  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  we  want  to  use  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  foster  the  welfare  of  our  entire  body  politic 
toother  words,  we  need  to  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition, 
{ton  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  temporary  needs  of  any  political  party.  It 
is  almost  as  necessary  that  our  policy  should  be  stable  as  tliat  it  should 

ibe  wise.    A  nation  like  ours  could  not  long  stand  the  ruinous  policy 
ol  readjusting  its  business  to  radical  dianges  in  the  tariff  at  short 
inlcrvals,  especially  when,  as  now,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and 
nriety  of  our  products,  the  tariff  schedules  carry  rates  of  duty  00 
flwusands  of  different   articles.     Sweeping   and   violent   changes   in 
wch  a  tariff,  touching  so  vitally  the  interests  of  aH  of  us,  embracing 
ipicultuic,  labor,  manufactures,  and  commcKc,  would  be  disastrous 
in  uy  event,  and  they  would  be  fatal  to  our  present  wch-bc:ng  if 
*t(*oachtd  on  the  theory  that  the  principle  of  the  protective  tariff  was 
In  U  aboadoced.    The  business  world,  that  is,  the  entire  American 
****.  can  not  afford,  if  it  has  any  r^ard  for  its  own  welfare,  even 
*  OQBstdfr  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  present  system. 
'fl.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  industrial  coadi 
y'aiJj'  change,  as  with  us  must  of  n«cssity  be  the  caj 
Pfimc   importance  that  wc  should  be  able  from 
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adapt  our  economic  policy  to  the  changed  conditions.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  preserve  the  policy  of  a  proiective  tariff,  in  which  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  acquiesced,  and  yet  wherever  and  whenever  ncccssar)- 
to  change  the  duties  in  [>artictiUr  [lanigraphs  or  schedules  as  matters 
of  legislative  detail,  if  sudt  change  is  demanded  by  the  intere^t^o^, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  ^^^H 

In  making  any  readjustment  there  arc  certain  important  consIoeB^^ 
tions  whidi  can  not  be  disregarded.  If  a  tariff  law  has  on  the  whole 
worked  well,  and  if  business  has  prospered  under  it  and  is  prospering, 
it  may  be  belter  to  endure  some  inconveniences  and  inequalities  for 
a  time  than  by  making  changes  to  risk  causing  disturbance  and  per- 
haps paralysis  in  the  industries  and  business  of  tlie  country.  The 
fact  that  tlic  chaiiRc  in  a  given  rale  of  duty  may  be  thought  desirable 
does  not  settle  the  question  whcllier  it  is  a<lvij.able  to  make  the  change 
imnic<li.-ktely.  Every  tariff  deals  with  duties  on  thousands  of  articles 
arranged  in  hundreds  of  paragraphs  and  in  many  schedules.  These 
duties  alTect  a  vast  number  of  interests  which  are  often  conflicting. 
If  necessary  for  our  welfare,  then  of  course  Congress  must  consider 
the  question  of  changing  the  law  as  a  whole  or  changing  any  given 
rates  of  duty,  but  we  must  remember  tliat  whenever  even  a  single 
schedule  is  considered  some  interests  will  ajjpear  to  demand  a  change 
in  almost  every  schedule  in  the  law;  and  when  it  comes  to  upsetting 
the  schedules  generally  the  effect  upon  tlie  business  interests  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  ruinous. 

One  point  we  must  steadily  keep  in  mind.  The  question  of  tariff 
revision,  speaking  broadly,  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  qucstioti  of 
dealing  with  the  (rusts.  No  change  in  tariff  duties  can  have  any 
substantial  effect  in  solving  the  so-called  trust  problem.  Certain 
great  tru.^ts  or  great  corporations  are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff. 
Practically  all  the  others  that  are  of  any  importance  have  as  a  matter 
of  fact  numbers  of  smaller  American  competitors;  and  of  course  a 
change  in  tlic  tariff  which  would  work  injury  to  the  large  corporation 
would  work  not  merely  injury  but  destruction  to  its  smaller  competi- 
tors ;  and  equally  of  course  such  a  change  would  mean  disaster  to  all 
the  wage-workers  connected  witli  either  the  large  or  the  small  corpora- 
tions. From  the  standpoint  of  those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
trust  problem  such  a  change  would  therefore  merely  mean  that  the 
trust  was  relieved  of  the  competition  of  its  weaker  American  com- 
petitors, and  thrown  only  into  competition  with  foreign  competitors; 
and  that  the  first  effort  to  meet  this  new  competition  would  be  made 
by  cutting  down  wages,  and  would  therefore  be  primarily  at  the  cost 
of  labor.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change 
might  confer  upon  them  a  positive  bencGt.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  changes  in  tlie  tariff  will  affect  ilie  trusts  for  weal 
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or  for  woe  (imply  a>  they  affect  the  whole  country.  The  tariff  affects 
trusts  only  as  it  affects  all  other  interests.  It  makes  all  these  interests, 
laige  or  small,  profitable;  an<)  its  1>endits  can  be  taken  from  the  large 
only  under  penalty  of  taking  them  from  the  small  also. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  must  as  a  people  approach  a  matter  of  such 
prime  economic  importance  as  the  tariff  from  tlie  standpoint  of  our 
business  needs.  We  can  not  afford  to  become  fossilized  or  to  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  as  the  needs  of  the  country  change  it  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  these  new  needs  by  changing  certain  features 
of  our  tariff  laws.  Still  less  can  we  afford  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
further  fact  that  these  diangcs  must  not  be  made  until  the  need  for 
tbera  outweighs  the  disadvantages  which  may  result ;  and  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  make  them  they  should  be  made  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  of  stability  in  our  economic  system  and  of  keeping; 
unchanged  the  principle  of  that  system  whicli  has  now  become  a  settled 
policy  in  our  national  life.  We  have  prospered  marvclously  at  home. 
As  a  nation  we  stand  in  the  very  forefront  in  the  giant  inicmational 
industrial  competition  of  the  day.  W^c  can  not  afford  by  any  freak 
or  folly  to  forfeit  the  position  to  which  we  have  thus  triumphantly  at- 
tained. 


AT  SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D.  APRIL  6.  1903. 

Fellow  citizens: 

There  are  many,  many  Ie«er  problems  which  go  to  make  up  in  their 
entirety  the  huge  and  complex  problems  of  our  modem  industrial  life. 
Each  of  these  problems  is.  moreover,  connected  with  many  of  the 
oOiers.  Few  indeed  are  simple  or  stand  only  by  tliemselves.  The  most 
important  are  those  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  farmers,  the 
stock  growers  and  soil  tillers,  to  t)ic  community  at  large,  and  those 
affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed.  In  a  country 
(ike  ours  it  is  fundamentally  true  that  the  well-being  of  the  tiller  of 
the  9oiI  and  tlie  wage-worker  is  the  well-being  of  the  State.  If  they 
are  well  off,  then  we  need  concern  ourselves  but  little  as  to  how 
other  classes  stand,  for  they  will  inevitably  be  well  off  loo ;  and,  on  the 
ether  hand,  there  can  be  no  real  general  prosperity  unless  based  oa 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-worker  and  the  tiller 
of  the  soiL 

But  the  needs  of  these  two  classes  are  often  not  the  same.  The 
tiller  of  tlie  soil  has  been  of  all  our  citizens  the  one.  on  the  whole,  the 
least  affected  in  his  ways  of  life  and  methods  of  industry  by  the  giant 
industrial  changes  of  the  last  half  century.  There  has  been  change 
with  him,  too,  of  course.  He  also  can  work  to  best  advantage  if  he 
keeps  in  dose  touch  with  his  fellows ;  aad  the  success  of  the  national 
Departcnest  of  Agriculture  has  shown  how  much  can  be  done  for 
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him  by  rational  action  of  the  Govcrament.  Nor  ts  it  only  thronsti 
tfie  Department  that  the  GovemmcHt  can  act.  One  of  the  ffreatesi 
and  most  benelicciit  measures  passed  by  the  Last  Congress,  or  indeed 
by  any  Congress  in  recent  years,  is  the  Irrigation  Act,  which  will  do 
for  the  Slates  of  tlie  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
at  least  as  much  as  ever  has  been  done  for  the  Slates  of  the  humid 
region  by  river  and  harbor  improvemeiiLs.  Few  measures  that  have 
been  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation  have  done  more  for 
the  people  than  this  law  will,  I  firmly  believe,  directly  and  indirectly 
accomplish  for  the  States  in  question. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  devotes  its  whole  energy  to  working 
for  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  stock  growers.  In  every  section  of 
our  country  it  aids  them  in  their  constantly  increasing  search  for  a 
better  agricultural  education.  It  helps  not  only  them,  but  all  the  natiOD, 
in  seeing  that  our  exports  of  meats  have  clean  bills  of  health,  and 
that  there  is  rigid  inspection  of  all  meals  that  enter  into  interstate 
commerce.  Ttiirty-eighl  million  carcasses  were  inspected  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Our  stock  growers  sell  forty-five  million  dollars'  worth 
of  live  stock  annually,  and  these  aninnals  mu»t  be  kept  healthy  or 
else  our  people  wilt  lose  their  trade.  Our  export  of  plant  products 
to  foreign  countries  amounts  to  over  six  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  its  work  to  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  devotes  more  care.  Thus  the  Department  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introducing  a  macaroni  wheat  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Volga,  which  grows  successfully  in  ten  inches  of  rainfall,  and  by 
this  means  wheat  growing  has  been  successfully  extended  westward 
Into  the  semi-arid  region.  Two  million  bushels  of  this  wheat  were 
grown  last  year ;  and  being  suited  10  dry  conditions  Jt  can  be  used 
for  forage  *s  well  as  for  food  for  man. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture*  has  been  helping  our  fruit  men  to 
establish  markets  abroad  by  studying  methods  of  fruit  preservation 
through  refrigeration  and  through  methods  of  handling  and  packing. 
On  the  Gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  thanks  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  rice  suitable  to  the  region  was  imported  from  the 
Orient  and  the  rice  crop  is  now  practically  equal  to  our  needs  in  this 
country,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  supplied  but  one-fourth  of  them. 
The  most  important  of  our  farm  products  is  the  grass  crop ;  and  to 

'Mr.  }.  Snrtlat  UoMon  whra  SetrrtMy  sf  AcricBlnuv  Bnd«  pKridtol  fllTHlMil.  In  Ul 
fiiM  UBUl  rrpon  (Uittd  onl  by  *  bold  mona«niJalion  tbM  Itie  Acrkulwnl  DepuUwM  be 
■boUabtiL  lie  bucd  Ihc  wcteician  cm  l^c  ■lEumcsi  that  Ibt  n*fiutinnil  ww  in  In  w*f  ■ 
pkte  b{  £iirO(hi>iD.  and  tbg  (mumi  no  n<Mc  cnlitlcd  M  ■  IpccUl  dtpartOWM  villi  lu  trptt- 
Mnutl*«  In  tbe  Obinci  tkan  ibc  coil  dIbcc  n  Ihe  doctor  er  (he  carpciilct  or  thr  t*«7Tr  ol 
lb«  (•llowtt  of  (BT  oiba  rcpanbls  ind*  or  prototioo.  Thb  wu  Smituit  Mnlen'i  rkw] 
fani  Praidnii  Cfvelind.  niliidlBl  d(  lb*  rolWal  mnu  nxh  a  rMoswcnduiaa  ««<M 
valMK.  pinillrd  omo  Ub  t»  iirikc  tbc  motMioa  wUh  tfei  arsiHunt  whiA  mppocM  II 
fnn  ihe  irp«:  tator*  be  eSicIallr  liaodfd  It  In.  on  the  knitd  (toubJ  Ihttt  Ibey  wei«  Iwnilrii 
tofMhtf  a)  aa  admlnlauailMi  to  direct  ihc  depatlomiu.  not  dcatror  Thrm      A    B.  I. 
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show  what  has  been  doae  with  grasses,  I  seed  only  allude  to  the 
strikiiig  change  made  in  the  entire  West  by  tlie  extended  use  of 
aUaHs. 

Moreover,  the  Deparimeni  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  deforestation  of  the  country.  Where  there  are  forests  wc 
seek  to  preserve  them ;  and  oo  tlie  once  treeless  plains  and  the  prairies 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  foster  the  habit  of  tree  planting  among  our 
people.  In  my  own  lifetime  1  have  seen  wonderful  changes  brought 
about  by  this  tree  planting  here  in  your  own  State  and  in  the  States 
immediately  around  it 

There  arc  a  number  of  very  important  questions,  such  as  that  of 
good  roads,  with  whicli  the  States  atone  can  deal,  and  where  all  that 
the  National  Government  can  do  is  to  co-opentte  with  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  education  of  the  American  farmer.  A  number 
of  the  States  have  themselves  started  to  help  in  this  work  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  an  immense  amount  which  is  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  world  educational,  and  educational  iti  the  most 
practical  way. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  true  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  finding  ways  by  which  the  Government  can  help  the 
farmer  to  help  liimself — the  only  kind  of  help  which  a  self-respecting 
man  will  accept,  or,  I  may  add,  which  will  in  the  end  do  him  any  good. 
Much  has  been  done  in  these  ways,  and  farm  life  and  farm  processes 
continually  change  for  the  better.  The  farmer  himself  still  retains, 
because  of  his  surroundings  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  to  a  pre- 
enttneot  degree  the  qualities  which  wc  like  to  think  of  as  distinctly 
American  in  considering  our  early  history.  The  man  who  tills  his 
own  farm,  whether  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  woodland,  the  man  who 
grows  what  we  eat  and  the  raw  material  which  is  worked  up  into 
what  wc  wear,  still  exists  more  nearly  under  the  conditions  which 
obtained  when  the  "embattled  farmers"  of  '76  made  this  country  a 
nation  tlian  is  true  of  any  others  of  our  people. 

But  the  wage>workers  in  our  cities,  like  the  capitalists  in  our  cities, 
face  totally  changed  conditions.  The  development  of  machinery  and 
the  extraordinary  change  in  business  conditions  have  rendered  the 
onploymcnt  of  capital  and  of  persons  in  large  a^regations  not  merely 
profitable  but  often  necessary  for  success,  and  have  specialized  the 
bbor  of  the  wage-worker  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  brought 
great  aggregations  of  wage-workers  togctlier.  More  and  more  in  our 
great  industrial  centres  men  have  come  to  realize  that  they  can  not 
live  as  independently  of  one  another  as  in  the  old  days  was  the  case 
eveT>-where,  and  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  country  districts. 

Of  course,  fundamentally  each  man  will  yet  find  that  the  chief 
factor  in  determining  his  success  or  failure  in  life  is  the  sum  of  his 
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own  iDdividual  qualiti«.  He  can  Dot  afford  to  1o«e  his  individual 
ioitiativc,  his  individual  will  and  power;  but  he  can  best  me  that  power 
if  for  certain  objects  he  unites  with  his  fellows.  Much  can  be  done 
by  organization,  combination,  union  among  the  wage-workers ;  finally 
Mmethiug  can  be  done  by  the  direct  action  of  tlie  Slate.  It  is  not 
possible  empirically  to  declare  when  ttie  intcrfcrcDCC  of  the  State  should 
be  deemed  legitimate  and  when  illegitimate. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  unhealthy  over-interference  and 
unhcaltliy  lack  of  r^idation  is  not  always  well  defined,  and  sliifts  with 
the  change  in  our  industrial  needs.  Most  certainly  we  should  never 
invoke  the  interference  of  the  State  or  Nation  unless  it  is  absolutely 
ncccssar>-;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  when  confident  of  its  necessity 
we  tliould  not  on  academic  grounds  refu.se  it.  Wise  factory  laws,  laws 
to  forbid  the  cmplojincnt  of  child  labor  and  to  safeguard  the  em- 
ployees against  the  effects  of  culpable  negligence  by  the  employer, 
are  necessary,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  wage-worker,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  honest  and  humane  employer,  who  should  not  be 
penalized  for  his  honesty  and  humanity  by  being  exposed  to  un- 
checked competition  with  an  unscrupulous  rival.  It  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  the  greed  that  works  through  cunning  than  with 
the  greed  that  works  through  violence.  But  tlie  effort  to  deal  with 
it  must  be  steadily  made. 

Very  much  of  our  effort  in  reference  to  tabor  matters  should  be 
by  every  device  and  expedient  to  try  to  secure  a  constantly  better  un- 
derstanding between  employer  and  employee.  Everything  possible 
ftliould  be  done  to  increase  the  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between 
them,  and  every  chance  taken  to  allow  each  to  took  at  all  questions, 
especially  at  questions  in  dispute,  somewhat  through  the  other's  eyes. 
If  met  with  a  sincere  desire  to  act  fairly  by  one  another,  and  if  there 
is,  furlhcrmorc.  power  by  cacli  to  appreciate  (he  otiier's  standpoint, 
the  chance  for  trouble  is  minimized.  1  suppose  every  thinking  man 
rejoices  when  by  mediation  or  arbitration  it  proves  possible  to  settle 
troubles  in  time  to  avert  the  suffering  and  bitterness  caused  by  strikes. 
Moreover,  a  conciliation  committee  can  do  best  work  when  the  trouble 
is  in  Its  beginning,  or  at  least  has  not  come  to  a  head. .  When  the 
break  has  actually  occurred,  damage  has  been  done,  and  each  side  feels 
sore  and  angry;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  together— difBcutt  to 
make  either  forget  its  own  wrongs  and  remember  the  rights  of  the 
other.  If  possible  the  effort  at  conciliation  or  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  should  be  marked  by 
the  wish  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  try  to  come  to  a  commoa  agree- 
ment which  each  shall  think  in  the  interests  of  the  other  as  well  as 
of  itself. 

When  we  deal  with  such  a  subject  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
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fore  us  an  admirable  object-lesson  in  the  work  (hat  has  jiist  been 
closed  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission.  This  was  (he  Com- 
missiou  which  was  appointed  last  fall  at  the  time  when  tlic  coal  strike 
in  the  anthracite  regions  threatened  our  Nation  with  a  disa&ter  second 
to  none  which  has  befallen  us  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Tlieir 
report  was  made  just  before  tlie  Senate  adjourned  at  the  special  session ; 
and  no  Government  document  of  rc«nt  years  marks  a  more  important 
piece  of  ^vork  better  done,  and  there  is  none  which  leaches  sounder 
social  morality  to  our  people.  The  commission  consisted  of  seven  as 
good  men  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  country,  representing  the  bench, 
ihe  church,  the  army,  tlie  professions,  the  employers,  and  the  employed. 
They  acted  as  a  unit,  and  the  report  which  they  unanimously  sitjned 
is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  commou-sense  and  of  sound  doctrine  on  the 
very  questions  with  which  our  people  sliould  most  dcq)Iy  concern  them- 
selves. The  immediate  effect  of  this  commission's  appointment  and 
action  was  of  vast  and  incalculable  benefil  to  the  Nation ;  but  the  ul- 
timate effect  will  be  even  better,  if  capitalist,  wage-worker,  and  law- 
maker alike  will  lake  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  lessons  set  forth  in  the 
report  they  have  made. 

Of  course  ihe  National  GovcrnmeDt  has  but  a  smat!  field  in  which 
it  can  work  in  labor  matters.  Something  it  can  do,  however,  and  that 
something  ouglit  to  be  done.  Among  otlier  things  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Di.'ftrJct  of  Columbia,  which  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Government,  receive  a  set  of  model  labor  laws.  Washing- 
Ion  is  not  a  city  of  very  large  industries,  but  still  it  has  some.  Wise 
labor  lef;is)ation  for  the  city  of  Washington  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  and  it  would  be  a  far  belter  thing,  because  a  standard  would 
thereby  be  set  for  llie  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  field  of  general  legislation  relating  to  these  subjects  the  action 
of  Congress  is  necessarily  very  limited.  Still  there  are  certain  ways  in 
which  we  can  act.  Thus  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  has  recommended, 
with  my  cordial  and  hearty  approval,  the  enactment  of  a  strong  em- 
ployers'-lialiiliiy  law  in  the  navy  yards  of  the  Nation,  It  should  be  ex- 
tended to  similar  branches  of  the  Government  work.  Again,  sometimes 
such  laws  can  be  enacted  as  an  incident  to  the  Nation's  control  over  in- 
terstate commerce.  In  my  last  annual  Message  to  Congress  I  advocated 
the  passage  of  a  law  in  reference  to  car  couplings — to  strengthen  the 
features  of  the  one  already  on  the  statute  books  so  as  to  minimiie  the 
exposure  to  <Jeath  and  maiming  of  railway  employees.  Much  opposi- 
tion had  to  be  overcome.  In  the  end  an  admirable  taw  was  passed  "to 
promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  com- 
pelling common  carriers  engaged  in  inter-state  commerce  to  c<iuip 
their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes  and  their 
locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,"    This  law  received  my  sigua- 
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turc  a  coupk  of  days  before  Congress  adjourned.    It  represents  a  real 
and  substantial  advance  in  an  admirable  kind  of  legislation. 
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You  can  lift  up  a  man  if  he  stumlile.  if  he  lies  down  you  cannnt  carry 
him.  If  you  try  to.  it  will  not  help  him  and  it  will  not  help  you.  So. 
fundamentally,  it  must  rest  upon  yourself  to  win  success.  As  I  said, 
law  can  do  something,  wUe  legislation,  wise  administration  of  go 
ment  can  do  something. 

If  you  have  bad  laws,  badly  administered,  they  will  spoil  any  pr^ 
pcrity.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  bad  law  that  will  stop  the  whole 
bttsintss,  but  to  get  a  good  law  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  easy  to  sit  outside 
and  say  how  the  man  inside  should  run  (he  machine,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  10  go  inside  and  run  the  machine  yourself. 

This  prosperity  to  which  wc  have  attained,  has  been  reached  under 
a  series  of  economic  moves  included  in  a  system  through  carrying 
out  certain  ideas  in  the  currency  and  in  the  tariff.  We  cannot  afford 
to  reverse  the  system. 

Improvements  can  be  made.  In  the  tariff,  for  instance,  schedules 
are  not  sacred,  and  as  the  needs  of  tlie  nation  change  and  shift  it 
will  be  necessary  to  change  certain  schedules  to  meet  those  shifting 
needs. 

(The   Mlnnfiiwlti  TrIbuM.   A^l  7.  1MI.| 

AT  ABERDEEN.  S.  D,  APRIL  7.  tgoj. 

I  appreciate  deeply  your  having  come  out  to  greet  me  this  evening. 
All  day  1  have  been  traveling  through  your  beautiful  State,  and  now  I 
have  come  to  your  city  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  bell,  and  tlic  more 
1  have  seen  the  firmer  my  conviction  has  been  that  South  Dakota  not 
only  grows  first  class  products  of  the  farm ;  that  she  not  only  is  great 
in  stock  raising,  but  that  she  does  what  is  better  still — produces  the 
right  type  of  men  and  women.  Tliat  is  what  really  counts.  We  have  to 
have  a  foundation  deep  and  broad  of  material  prosperity.  W'ithout  that 
foundation,  wc  cannot  build  the  superstructun;  of  lofty  national  life, 
but  we  must  build  that  superstructure  on  it ;  and  pauing  through  your 
State  to-day  nothing  has  struck  mc  more  than  the  frequency  of  the 
colleges,  academies,  high  schools,  and  the  little  schools  out  on  the 
prairie.  You  are  getting  the  right  type  of  ciliicnsliip.  I  siieak  to 
pioneers,  the  sons  of  pioneers,  and  those  who  have  come  in  just  after 
them  and  have  had  to  share  in  llic  roughness  of  pioneer  life;  and  we 
must  never  forget  that  much  though  there  is  due  to  the  pioneer,  almost 
as  much,  quite  as  much  in  the  end,  is  due  to  the  educator,  the  scliool 
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teacher,  th<  clergyman,  who  came  out  here  to  help  to  build  up  the 
higher  life. 

To  make  a  good  dtiien,  more  than  one  ciualiiy  is  needed.  In  the 
first  place — in  speaking  to  an  audience  like  this  you  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  got  the  basic  quality  of  strength — stretch, 
hardihood,  courage,  and  qualities  that  make  a  man.  This  is  not  a 
place  for  weaklings.  No  weak  or  timid  man  could  have  come  out  here 
and  out  of  the  pratrie  have  carved  this  commonwealth.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  men  to  do  the  work  in  this  state ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
In  addition  to  being  men.  if  you  are  not  decent  men  you  will  make  but 
a  poor  fist  of  the  government.  Decency  will  not  avail  without  strength, 
and  neither  will  strength  avail  without  decency.  Merc  cunning,  mere 
craft,  mere  smartness,  if  unbalanced  by  the  moral  sense,  make  the 
man  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  neighbors.  The  rugged  virtues  that 
make  a  man  are  indispensable,  but  in  addition  to  them,  hand  in  hand 
with  them,  have  got  to  go  tlie  virtues  that  make  a  man  a  good  man  in 
private  life,  a  decent  neighbor,  a  man  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  do 
business,  and  a  man  who  does  his  duty  by  the  state. 

There  is  not  a  royal  road  to  good  citizenship,  to  doing  well  in  public 
life,  any  more  than  there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning.  What  you  need  ia 
public  life  and  private  life  alik<.-  is  to  possess  the  old.  work-a-day, 
ordinary  virtues  that  we  read  about  when  we  were  children  and  wrote 
about  in  the  copybooks,  but  do  not  always  remember  when  we  grow 
older.  In  managing  the  state,  in  managing  the  nation,  fundamentally, 
we  need  just  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  in  the  home,  or  in  business. 
People  will  speak  to  you  saying  that  thcw  is  some  patent  device  by 
which  the  state  or  the  nation  can  do  something  that  will  make  every- 
body happy  and  prosperous.  It  is  not  so.  What  the  nation  can  do. 
or  the  state  can  do,  is  to  have  such  laws  enacted  and  have  them  so 
administered  that  each  man  shall  have  the  best  possible  chance  to 
exercise  his  qualities,  to  show  the  stuff  that  there  is  in  him.  And  if 
there  is  not  any  stuff  in  him  it  cannot  be  brought  out.  No  law  that  the 
wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  or  ever  will  devise,  can  make  a  fool  wise, 
or  a  weakling  strong,  or  a  coward  brave.  A  man  has  got  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  courage,  of  honesty,  of  strength  of  purpose,  of  will. 
of  power  for  effort.  He  has  got  to  develop  them  from  within.  There 
is  not  any  law  that  can  put  them  into  him  from  without.  He  has  got 
to  have  those  in  him  and  develop  them,  and  then  the  laws  can  be  so 
shaped  as  to  give  the  fairest  and  fullest  chance  for  these  qualities  to 
show  their  effects.  Something  can  be  done  by  the  law ;  something  can 
be  done  by  each  of  us  in  relation  to  the  others. 

There  is  not  a  man  here,  not  one  of  us,  who  does  not  sometimes 
slip,  sometimes  stumble*    There  is  not  one  of  us  who  docs  not  some- 

*Ia  hb  ipcMhei  it  vfl  bt  oWrrH  tht  PrMidrat  Roawvell  nmr  uachn  ptoplr  w 
»Kh  M  b*  MrnUn  with  tbam.    II«  nnti  ullu  (nxn  ■  ptdmat.  nertr  ulk*  dawn  bUL     He 
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times  need  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him ;  and  shame 
to  any  one  of  us  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  fails  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  hi«  brother  who  has  slipped  or  fallen.  But  if  a  man  lies  down  you 
cannot  carry  him.  You  can  help  him  up  if  he  stumbles,  but  he  has 
got  to  have  the  desire  to  walk  or  he  will  be  down  again.  All  that  the 
law  can  do  is  to  smooth  the  path  somewhat  for  the  man  who  is  willing 
and  anxiom  to  walk. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  great  prosperity.  If  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon  us,  if  there  comes  drought  or  freshet,  if 
there  comes  pestilence  or  some  other  form  of  evil  with  which  our  finite 
human  powers  can  but  struggle  ill,  then  disaster  will  come  upon  the  best 
of  us,  for  ever  since  the  days  when  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  disaster 
has  falkn  too  often  alike  on  the  deserving  and  on  the  undeserving — but 
under  Providence  prosperity  can  come  and  will  coroe  to  us  if  wc  keep  a 
system  of  law  and  administration  which  will  enable  us  to  do  good  work, 
and  then  what  is  more  important  by  far  if  we  do  the  good  work  our- 
selves. It  is  easy  enough  by  bad  legislation,  by  bad. laws,  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  chance  of  prosperity.  Good  laws  can  give  the  chance  to  develop 
it,  and  that  is  all.  If  the  business  world  turns  crazy,  if  it  loses  its  head, 
it  has  lost  what  no  legislation  can  supply.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
do  as  wc  have  done,  to  have  such  a  financial  system,  to  liave  such  as 
economic  system,  especially  under  the  tariff,  as  to  give  the  best  chance 
to  our  people ;  and  then  my  abiding  faith  in  the  American  people  is, 
given  that  chance,  that  they  themselves  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  have  been  glad  today  to  meet  the  men  and  women  of  Dakota,  and 
the  diildren,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
them. 

This  is  a  first  class  stock  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  die  out ;  and 
I  believe  you  arc  free  from  the  danger  here. 

In  closing  let  me  try  to  impress  upon  every  man  in  his  dealings  with 
public  affairs  thai  you  need  just  the  same  kind  of  qualities  in  a  public 
servant  thai  you  need  in  a  neighbor,  in  a  friend,  in  a  member  of  your 
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atiofant  or  cringiaf  aa  (heir  eondiiion  >•  Mch  or  lo*.  Not  >a  doc*  one  Snd  the  LinoslM 
the  Cranli  and  the  BoMevtiu  Such  mm  nenr  change:  the;  aie  inmiutablei  and  Ihrjr  m 
■nw.  Snfh  aa  Fnaldrnt  Rootercli  have  their  finda  Inil  aa  vinilita;  Ihty  (mulale  bM  ncMf 
•n«7.  Llnlenrvl  Creamoil  The  pcuock  ttniia:  the  aoualain  loolci  ovi  ll  ii  the  Liooste 
Iha  Cianla  and  Ihe  Rococvtlu  who  beeame  ih*  *nubbln(  pMis  of  hMaiji  ll  U  la  tixh  aa  ther 
•  rtioe  tie*  up  lo  keep  itaetC  fiam  fiat  adrlll.— A.  H.  X. 
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houKhold.  For  one  thing  you  want  any  man  with  whom  you  have 
dealings  to  keqi  hin  word.  If  he  will  always  tell  the  tnith.  you 
can  pardon  some  other  shortcomiiig;s,  bccau&e  you  know  wliare  you 
are.  It  is  just  as  unpardonable  to  promise  anything  on  the  stump  and 
not  keep  llic  promise,  as  to  promise  it  off  the  stnmp  and  not  keep  it. 
And  the  man  should  be  held  to  the  same  rugged  accountability  for 
doing  it.  Now  there  is  another  side  to  that.  Vou  must  not  ask  him  to 
promise  what,  if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  he  knows  cannot  be  done.  If  you 
are  dealing  at  a  store  you  have  got  a  right  that  the  man  with  whom 
you  are  dealing  shall  promise  you  3  good  quality  of  goods  and  deliver 
them,  and  you  are  a  fool  if  you  deal  with  him  when  he  has  broken  his 
word.  But  if  you  permit  yourself  to  l>e  led  away  by  the  man  who 
promises  wliat  now  he  cannot  give,  if  he  is  a  straight  man.  then  you 
are  to  blame  if  you  are  disappoialed.  If  you  demand  in  a  public  man 
that  he  promise  the  millennium  you  can  guarantee  that  he  will  ne\'er  be 
able  to  meet  your  expectation.  The  millennium  is  some  way  off.  The 
world  is  getting  better,  but  it  has  got  a  long  way  to  travel  before  it 
becomes  perfect.  You  need  in  public  life,  as  you  need  in  private  life, 
the  qualities  that  you  prize  in  the  home,  the  qualities  that  you  prize 
among  your  neighbors  with  whom  you  do  business.  And  those  qual- 
ities when  you  get  them  all  sifted  down  can  be  resolved  into  three.  In 
the  first  place,  decency  and  honesty.  It  does  not  make  any  tiifference 
bow  smart  a  man  is,  if  he  is  not  a  square  man  his  smartness  makes 
him  a  curse  to  all  about  him.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  distressing 
thing  to  hear  among  our  people  a  certain  admiration  of  mere  smartness, 
anbalanced  by  any  moral  sense.  All  of  you  know  men  of  whom  some 
one  will  say  that  while  they  are  not  quite  straight  tliey  are  dreadfully 
smart.  Tliat  type  of  man  is  a  poor  creature,  and  the  man  who  ad- 
mires him  is  a  poor  creature.  You  can  not  afford,  if  you  wish  to  reuin 
your  self-respect,  to  admire  any  man  who  has  not  the  root  of  decency  in 
him.  But  that  ts  not  enough.  1  do  not  care  how  honest  a  man  is,  or 
how  upriglit  lie  is,  if  he  is  afraid  he  is  no  good.  If  he  Ims  not  got 
plnck.  hardihood,  courage,  you  can  do  nothing  with  him.  Look  back 
in  your  own  experieiree.  You  wanted  decent  men  in  the  state,  but  no 
man.  I  do  not  care  how  decent  he  was.  if  he  had  been  afraid  he  could  not 
conie  into  this  state  and  built  it  up ;  he  could  not  have  stood  the 

days.    With  honesty  we  must  have  courage.    And  honesty  and 
by  themselves  are  not  enough.    I  do  not  care  how  brave  a 

oar  how  honest  he  is,  if  be  is  a  natural  born  fool  you  can  do 

with  him.     With  honesty  and  courage  must  go  the  saving 

ie.  intelligence,  power  to  think,  power  to  work, 

St  of  circumstances  that  arise,  " 

en  you,  and  I  think  when  I  have  been  describing 
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the  qualities  of  good  citizenship,  T  have  been  describing  them  to  ao 
audience  that  has  more  than  its  (air  share  of  them. 

'  [Farm  Ponim.  Furo,  X.  D..  A«nl  T,  1«0^I 


AT  FARGO.  N.  D..  APRIL  ?.  I«J. 

My  fellow  citiaens: 

The  Northwest,  whose  sons  in  the  Civil  War  added  such  brilliant 
pages  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  Rcpublie.  likctvisc  bore  a  full  share  in  the 
struggle  of  which  the  w:ir  ^vith  Spain  was  the  beginning — a  struggle 
slight  indeed  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  death  wrestle  which 
for  four  years  stamped  to  and  fro  across  the  Southern  States  in  the 
Civil  War — but  a  stnigglc  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  Nation, 
and  indeed  to  the  world,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  smaUoess  of  the 
effort  upon  our  part. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  President  McKinley  spoke  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Minnesota  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Minnesota  Volunteers  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  they 
had  served  with  your  own  gallant  sons  of  the  North  Dakota  regiment 
After  heartily  thanking  the  returned  soldiers  for  their  valor  and  pa- 
triniisni,  and  their  contemptuous  refusal  to  be  dauitted  or  misled  by 
the  outcr>'  raised  at  home  by  the  men  of  little  faith  who  wished  us  to 
abandon  the  islands,  he  spoke  of  the  islands  themselves  as  follows : 

"Tliat  Congress  will  provide  for  them  a  government  which  will 
bring  tlicni  blessings,  which  will  promote  their  material  interests  as  well 
as  advance  their  people  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  intelligence.  1 
confuk-ntly  believe.  They  will  not  be  governed  as  vassals  or  serfs  or 
slaves.  They  will  be  given  a  government  of  liberty,  regulated  by 
law,  honestly  administered,  witliout  oppressing  exaaions,  taxatioi 
without  tyranny,  justice  without  bribe,  education  without  distinction  of 
social  condition,  freedom  of  religious  worsliip,  and  protection  in  'life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'" 

W'hat  he  said  then  lay  in  the  realm  of  promise.  Now  it  lies  in  the 
realm  of  positive  performance. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  upon  what  has  been  said  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  record  of  what  has  actually  been  done.    If  promises  are 
violated,  if  plighted  word  is  not  kept,  then  those  who  have  failed  in. 
their  duty  should  be  held  up  to  reprobation.    If,  on  the  other  hand,.^ 
the  promises  have  been  substantially  made  good :  if  the  achievement  ha 
kept  pace  and  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  prophecy,  then  they  wh 
made  the  one  and  arc  responsible  for  the  other  are  entitled,  of  j 
right,  to  claim  the  credit  which  attaches  to  those  who  serve  the  Natio- 
well.    This  credit  I  claim  for  the  men  who  have  managed  so  admirab! 
the  military  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  and  for  th< 
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other  men  wlio  have  so  heartily  backed  them  in  Congress,  and  withottt 
whose  aid  and  support  not  one  thing  could  have  been  accomplished. 

Wlien  President  McKinley  spoke,  the  first  diity  was  the  restoration 
of  order ;  and  to  this  end  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  United  State« — 
an  Army  composed  of  regulars  and  volunteers  alike — was  necessary. 
To  put  down  the  insurrection  and  restore  peace  to  the  blands  was  a 
dut>'  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  islanders  also.  We  could  not  have 
abandoned  the  conflict  without  shirking  this  duty,  witltoiit  proving 
ourselves  recreants  to  the  memory  of  our  forefathers.  Moreover,  if 
we  had  abaadoned  it  we  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  Filipinos  the 
most  cruel  wrong  and  would  have  doomed  them  to  a  bloody  jumble  of 
anarchy  and  tyranny.  It  seems  strange,  looking  back,  that  any  of  our 
people  should  have  failed  to  recognize  a  duty  so  obvious ;  but  there 
was  such  failure,  and  the  Government  at  home,  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  Philippines,  and  above  all  our  gallant  Army,  had  to  do  their 
work  amid  a  storm  of  detraction.  The  Army  in  especial  was  attacked 
in  a  way  which  finally  did  good,  for  in  the  end  it  arou:«ed  the  hearty 
resentment  of  the  great  body  of  the  .American  people,  not  against  the 
Army,  but  against  the  Army's  traducvrs.  The  circumstances  of  the  war 
made  it  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  our  soldiers  were  exposed  to  pe- 
culiar wrongs  from  tlieir  foes.  They  fought  in  dense  tropical  jungles 
against  enemies  who  were  very  treacherous  and  very  cruel,  not  only  to- 
ward oar  own  men.  but  toward  the  great  numbers  of  friendly  natives, 
die  nnost  peaceable  aiid  most  civilized  among  whom  eagerly  welcomed 
our  rule.  Under  such  circumstances,  among  a  hundred  thousand  hot- 
blooded  and  powerful  young  men  serving  in  small  detachments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  it  was  impossible  that  occasional  instances  of 
wrongdoing  should  not  occur.  The  fact  that  they  occurred  in  retalia- 
tion for  wcllnigh  intolerable  provocation  can  not  for  one  moment  be 
admitted  in  the  way  of  excuse  or  justification.  All  good  .■Vmcricans  re- 
gret and  deplore  them,  and  the  War  Department  has  taken  every  step  in 
its  power  to  punish  the  offenders  and  to  prevent  or  miniriiire  ihe  chance 
of  repetition  of  the  offence.  Itut  these  offences  were  the  exceptioti  and 
not  the  rule.  As  a  whole  our  troops  showed  not  only  signal  courage 
and  efficiency,  but  great  humaniij/  and  the  most  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  islanders.  In  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly harassing  and  difficult  campaigns  they  completely  overthrew  the 
enemy,  reducing  them  finally  to  a  condition  of  mere  brigandage :  and, 
wherever  they  conquered,  they  conquered  only  to  make  way  for  the 
rtilc  of  the  civil  government,  for  the  introduction  of  law,  and  of  liberty 
under  the  law.  When,  by  last  July,  die  last  vestige  of  organized  in- 
surrection had  disap]K'are<l,  peace  and  amnesty  were  proclaimed. 

As  rapidly  as  the  military  rule  was  extended  over  the  islands  by  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents,  just  so  rapidly  was  it  replaced  by  the  civil 
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govemmcnl.  At  the  present  time  the  civil  govcnuncnt  is  supreme  and 
the  army  in  the  Philipiiines  has  been  reduced  until  it  is  sufficient  merely 
lo  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  trouble.  In  Governor  Tafl  and 
his  associates  wc  sent  to  the  Filipinos  as  upright,  as  conscientious,  and 
as  able  a  group  of  administrators  as  ever  any  countr>'  has  been  blessed 
with  having.  With  them  and  under  them  we  have  associated  the  best 
men  among  the  Filipinos,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  officials,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  highest  rank,  are  themselves  natives  of  the  islands, 
'riie  adnumstration  is  incorruptibly  honest;  justice  is  as  jealously  safe- 
guarded as  here  at  home.  The  government  is  conducted  purely  in 
the  intere»ts  of  the  people  of  the  islands;  they  arc  protected  in  their 
religious  and  civil  rights ;  they  have  been  given  an  excellent  and  wcU 
administered  school  system,  and  each  of  them  now  enjoys  rights  to 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  such  as  were  never  before 
known  in  all  the  history  of  the  islands. 

The  Congress  which  has  just  .-idjouraed  has  passed  legislation  of  high 
importance  and  great  wisdom  in  the  interests  of  the  Filipino  people. 
First  and  foremost,  they  conferred  upon  them  by  law  the  present  ad- 
mirable civil  government :  in  addition  they  gave  them  an  exccllenl  cur- 
rcnc)';  they  passed  a  measure  allowing  the  organization  of  a  native 
constabulary ;  and  they  prnvidetl,  in  the  interests  of  the  islands,  for  3 
reduction  of  Iwcnty-five  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  Filipino  articles  brought 
to  this  country.  I  asked  that  a  still  further  reduction  should  be  made. 
It  was  not  granted  by  the  last  Congress,  but  I  think  that  in  some  sliape 
it  will  be  granted  by  tlic  next.  And  even  without  it,  the  record  of  Iqfii- 
lation  in  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos  is  one  nnth  which  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  great  satisfaction. 

Moreover.  Congress  appropriated  three  million  dollars,  following  (he 
precedent  it  set  when  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  were  afflicted  by  sudden 
disaster ;  this  money  to  be  used  by  the  Philippine  government  in  order 
to  meet  the  distress  occasioned  primarily  by  the  terrible  cattle  disease 
which  almost  annihilated  the  carabao  or  water-buffalo,  the  chief  and 
most  important  domestic  animal  in  the  islands.  Coming  as  this  disaster 
did  upon  the  heels  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  insurrectionary  war, 
great  suffering  has  been  caused;  and.  this  misery,  for  which  this  Cov- 
eniment  is  in  no  way  responsible,  will  doubtless  in  turn  increase  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Pliilippine  government  for  the  next  year  or  so.  lo 
consequence  there  will  doubtless  here  and  there  occur  sporadic  increases 
of  the  armed  brigandage  to  which  the  islands  have  been  habituated 
from  time  imiiKmorial,  and  here  and  there  for  their  own  purposes  the 
bandits  may  choose  to  style  themselves  patriots  or  insurrectionists ; 
but  these  local  difficulties  will  be  of  little  consequence  save  as  they  give 
occasion  to  a  few  men  here  at  home  again  to  try  to  mislead  our  people. 
Not  only  has  the  military  problem  in  tlie  Philippines  been  worked  out 
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kcr  and  better  Ihaii  we  had  dared  to  expect,  but  the  progress 
socially  and  in  dvil  governments  has  likewise  exceeded  our  fondest 
hopes. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  handling  such  a  problem  as  that 
ID  the  Pliitippine  Islands,  so  peculiar,  so  delicate,  so  difficult  and  so  re- 
mote, is  to  put  the  best  man  possible  in  charge  and  then  give  him  the 
heartiest  possible  suppon.  and  the  Ireesi  possible  hand.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  with  Governor  Taft,  There  is  not  in  this  Nation  a  higher 
or  finer  type  of  public  servant  than  Governor  Taft.  He  lias  rendered 
literally  inestimable  service,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  by  what  he  has 
done  in  those  islands.  He  has  been  able  to  do  it,  because  from  the 
beginning  he  has  been  given  absolute  support  by  the  War  Department, 
under  Secretary  Root  With  the  cessation  of  organized  resistance  the 
civil  govcrnmciu  a.tsumed  its  proper  position  of  headship.*  The  army 
in  the  PhUippines  is  now  one  of  the  instruments  through  which  Gov- 
ernor Taft  does  his  admirable  work.  The  civil  government,  of  which 
Governor  Taft  is  the  head,  is  supreme,  and  will  do  well  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  because  it  will  be  backed  up  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  \tAi%. 

Remember  always  that  in  the  Philippines  the  American  Government 
has  tried  and  is  trying  to  carry  out  exactly  what  ihe  greatest  genius 
and  most  revered  patriot  e\-cr  known  in  the  Plnlippine  Island* — Jos* 
Riial — steadfastly  advocated.  This  man  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
a  message  to  his  countrymen,  under  date  of  December  l6,  1896.  con- 
demned unsparingly  the  insurrection  of  Aguinaldo,  terminated  just 
before  our  navy  appeared  upon  the  scene,  pointed  out  the  path  his 
people  should  follow  to  liberty  and  enlightenment.  Speaking  of  the 
insurrection  and  of  the  pretence  that  Filipino  independence  of  a  whole- 
some character  could  thereby  be  obtained,  he  wrote : 

"When,  in  sjiite  of  my  advice,  a  movement  was  b^im,  I  offered  of  my 
own  accord,  not  only  my  services,  but  my  life  and  even  my  good  name 
to  be  used  in  any  way  they  migtit  believe  effective  in  stifling  the  rebel- 
lion. I  thought  of  Ihe  disaster  which  would  follow  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  and  t  deemed  myself  fortunate  if  by  any  sacrifice  I  could 
block  the  progress  of  such  a  useless  calamity. 

"My  countrymen,  I  have  given  proof  that  I  was  one  who  sought 
liberty  for  our  country  and  I  still  seek  it.    But  as  a  first  step  I  insisted 

'One  rrcninc  PmidenI  Roucrtl  ini  diKiittine  thr  tptrch  of  i  KUtot  drilrrrtd  (Hm 
diy.  and  ^niin«Mfrd  on  the  iaci  ihat  rht  Kniior  ^n  Araulni  *liit  iWulct  be  our  c«ar>e  in  <bc 
nulippinc^.  acvcf  oats  took  inia  iccouni  rh«  con^iituiEi^naL  pccuUarirkt  o£  Uit  Filipino  btouctf. 
Tb«  food  NUtM  apptict-i  lo  Aink  Ui)i  all  m  n«d  do  vat  t^rt  Ihe  rillpinai  a  ton  'f  our 
eooitliatian  and  tbe  Rctiatd  StMum  and  tend  Ihen  a9  U  act  up  aliop  (oi  ihcantlTCL 

"n«  trouble  «ilb  Stnalor  II,,"  uld  Pnafdent  ftooMivll.  "u  Vtiit.  lie  brllerci  In  Um 
Ucmirt  and  nol  in  tbt  Han.  Ha  Ihinki,  and  henuily  tbinka  at  Uiai.  that  if  one  sere  lo 
Inlrodgcc  Ibe  Ke*  Hii|tJnd  lo«n  meclini  *iwlcni  anio4i(  the  Zulua.  and  Ihe  Zului  accepted 
il.  ihtr  woold  one  and  all  Inalaailf  btc^ma  Yankee*." — A.  U.  U 
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upon  th«  development  of  tlie  people  in  order  that,  by  mesne  of  educS'-H 
tion  and  of  labor,  they  might  acquire  the  proper  individual  charactef^| 
and  force  which  would  make  them  worthy  of  it.    In  my  writings  I  haveH 
commended  to  you  study  and  civic  vinuc,  without  which  our  re-S 
demplion  does  not  exist.     ...     I  cannot  do  less  than  condemn,^! 
and  I  do  condemn,  this  absurd  and  savage  insurrection  planned  behind^| 
my  back,  which  dishonors  us  before  the  Filipinos  and  discredits  us  witl^l 
those  who  otherwise  would  argue  in  our  behalf.     I   abominate   its 
cruelties  and  disavow  any  kind  of  connection  wilh  it,  regretliiig  wilh  all 
ilie  sorrow  of  my  soul  that  these  reckless  men  have  allowed  themsclveafl 
to  be  deceived.     Let  them  return,  then,  to  their  homes,  and  may  God 
pardon  those  who  have  acted  in  bad  faith." 

This  message  embodied  precisely  and  exactly  the  avowed  policy  upon 
which  the  American  Government  has  acted  in  the  Phihppines.  What 
the  patriot  Rizal  said  with  such  force  in  speaking  of  the  insurrection 
before  we  came  to  the  islands  applies  with  tenfold  greater  force  to  those 
who  foolishly  or  wickedly  o|)posed  the  mild  ;ind  beoeficeot  govenimeut 
we  were  instituting  in  the  islands.  The  judgment  of  tlie  martyred 
public  servant,  Rtxal,  whose  birthday  the  Philippine  people  celebrate, 
and  whom  they  worship  as  their  hero  and  ideal,  sets  forth  the  duty 
of  American  sovereignly ;  a  duty  from  whicli  the  American  people  will 
never  flinch.  ^| 

\\1iile  we  have  been  doing  these  great  and  beneftcent  works  tn  the 
islands,  we  have  yet  been  steadily  reducing  the  cost  ai  which  they  are 
done.  The  last  Congress  repealed  the  law  for  the  war  taxes,  and  the 
War  Department  has  reduced  the  Anny  from  the  maximum  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  allowed  under  the  law  to  very  nearly  the  mini- 
mum of  sixty  thousand.  ^M 

Moreover,  the  lasl  Congress  enacted  some  admirable  l^slation  af- 
fecting the  Army,  passing  first  of  all  the  mihtta  biil  and  then  the  bill  tct^ 
create  a  general  staff.  The  militia  bill  represents  the  realization  of  a  reS 
form  which  had  been  championed  ineffectually  by  W^ashington,  and 
had  been  fruitlessly  agitated  cvci  since,  .^t  last  we  have  taken 
from  the  statute  books  the  obsolete  militia  law  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
days  and  have  provided  for  cRicient  aid  to  the  National  Guard  of  the 
States.  I  believe  that  no  other  great  country  has  sucli  fine  natural 
material  for  volunteer  soldiers  as  we  have,  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  States  to  make  such  provision  as  will  enable 
this  volunteer  soldiery  to  be  organi;:cd  with  all  possible  rapidity  and 
efficiency  in  time  of  war ;  and,  furthermore,  to  help  in  every  way  the 
National  Guard  in  time  of  peace.  The  militia  law  enacted  by  ConS 
gress  marks  the  lirst  long  step  ever  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  Na- 
tional Covcnunent.  The  general-staff  law  is  of  imiocasc  importance 
and  benefit  to  the  Regular  Army.    Individually,  I  would  not  admit  that 
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American  regular,  either  officer  or  enlisted  man,  is  inferior  to  any 
other  r^Tilar  soldier  in  the  world.  In  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
bout,  I  should  be  tempted  to  Kiy  thai  lie  was  the  best.  Hut  there  must 
be  proper  training,  proper  orRanizaEiou  and  administration,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  service  out  of  even  the  best  troops.  This  is  particularly  tlie 
case  with  such  a  small  army  as  ours,  scattered  over  so  vast  a  country. 
We  do  not  need  a  large  Regular  Army,  but  wc  do  need  to  have  our 

■small  Regular  Army  the  very  best  that  can  possibly  be  produced. 
Under  the  worn-out  and  ineffective  organization  which  has  hitherto 
existed,  a  sudden  strain  is  absohttcly  certain  to  produce  the  dislocation 
and  confusion  wc  saw  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain ;  and 
when  such  dislocation  and  confusion  occur  it  is  easy  and  natural,  but 
entirely  improper,  to  blame  the  men  who  happen  to  he  in  ofticc  in- 
stead  of  the  system  which  Is  really  rc*poii»ible.  Under  the  Liw  jiut 
enacted  by  Congress  this  system  will  be  changed  immensely  for  tlic  bet- 
ter, and  every  patriotic  American  ought  to  rejoice;  for  when  we  come 
to  the  Army  and  the  Kavy  wc  deal  with  the  honor  and  interests  of  all 
our  people ;  and  when  such  is  the  case  party  lines  arc  as  nothing,  and 
we  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  .Americans,  moved  only  by  pride 

H[in  and  love  for  our  common  country. 


AT  MEDORA.  K,  D,.  APRII.  7.  190J 


My  friends  and  nftghbors: 

I  am  vcT>-  glad  to  see  you  all.  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  come  what 
would.  I  would  stop  at  Mcdoni.  I  first  came  to  Medora  twenty  years 
ago,  so  1  am  a  middling  old-settler.  1  meet  boys,  great  big  strapping 
men.  and  mothers  of  families  who  were  children  about  three  feet  high 
when  I  knew  them  here.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  see  you. 
1  shall  not  try  to  make  you  more  than  a  very  short  talk,  because  I  want 
to  have  the  chance  to  shake  hands  with  you.  Most  all  of  you  arc  old 
friends.  I  have  stopped  at  your  houses  and  shared  your  hospitality. 
With  some  of  tlic  men  I  have  ridden  guard  around  llic  cattle  at  night, 
worked  with  them  \a  the  round-up,  and  hunted  with  them,  so  that  I 
know  them  pretty  well.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  me  to 
come  back  and  sec  how  you  arc  getting  along,  to  see  the  progress  made 
by  the  State,  to  sec  the  progres-s  made  up  at  this  end  in  the  place  that 
I  know  so  well,  and  it  docs  me  good  to  come  here  and  see  you.  There  is 
not  a  human  being  who  is  more  proud  of  what  you  have  done,  and  more 
pleased  with  your  welfare  and  progress,  than  I  am. 

AT  JAMESTOWN,  N.  D..  APRIL  ?,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellmi-  cilisens: 
I  have  only  time  to  develop  one  thought  to  you  today,  and  thai  i> 
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»«gge*'ed  to  ni<  by  a  letter  sent  me  by  a  labor  organir-alioo  here  in 
your  city  tliankingf  me  for  aonie  of  the  work  that  has  bccii  done  in 
Coni;rc5S  this  year,  in  connection  with  labor  matters,  in  connection  with 
what  is  called  tnist  legislation.  All  that  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 
with  a  certain  fair  amount  of  success,  throuf^h  legislation  and  through 
administration,  has  been  to  do  square  and  equal  justice  between  nun 
and  man  ;  to  try  to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance,  to  try  to  secure  good 
treatment  for  him,  if  he  dcscni-cs  it.  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and  to  try  to 
see  that  he  doe*  not  wrong  his  fellows.  After  all.  that  is  about  what 
must  be  the  essence  of  legislation,  if  it  is  to  be  really  good  legislation. 
Take  such  a  matter  as  these  so-called  anti-trust  laws — I  always  hate  to 
have  them  called  anti-trust  laws  or  anti-corporation  laws  because  they 
are  not  designed  to  hurt  any  corporation,  they  arc  simply  designed  for 
such  regulations  and  conlrol  as  will  prevent  the  doing  of  ill.  Take  the 
anti-rebate  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  It  was  merely  designed 
to  make  effective  previous  legislation,  to  prevent  any  discrimination 
by  any  railroad  in  favor  of  or  against  any  particular  shipper — not  trying 
to  favor  the  big  shipper  or  the  little  shipper ;  only  trying  to  secure  a 
fair  deal  for  each,  get  fair  play  for  each,  so  that  each  man  shall  have 
the  chance  to  which  he  is  entitled.  That  is  cot  a  hill  aimed  at  the  rail- 
roads, it  is  only  aimed  at  a  any  railn^ail  that  does  anything  wrpng,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  i.s  aimed  at  a  shipper  that  does  anything  wrong— no 
more  against  the  big  shipper  than  the  little  shipper.  It  is  meant  to  do 
square  justice  to  each  man,  big  or  little,  and  to  ensure,  as  far  as  by 
legislation  we  can  secure,  that  he  will  do  fair  justice  in  return. 

Take  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  and  the 
spirit  in  which  that  commission  went  to  work.  They  were  not  trying  to 
decide  for  the  operators  or  for  the  miners.  They  were  trying  to  do 
justice  to  both  the  operator  and  the  miner,  and  to  secure  justice  for  the 
general  public. 

I.egislatio»  to  he  thoroughly  effective  for  good  must  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  aiming  to  get  for  each  man  a  fair  chance  to  allow  him 
to  show  the  stuff  there  is  in  him.  No  legislation  can  tnakc  some  men 
prosperous;  no  legislation  can  give  wisdom  to  die  foolish,  courage  to 
the  timid,  strength  to  the  shiftless.  All  that  legislation  can  do,  and 
all  that  honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws  can  do  is  to  give 
each  man  as  good  a  chance  as  possible  to  develop  the  qualities  he  has  in 
him,  and  to  protect  him,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  against  wrong  of 
any  kind  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  That  is  what  legislation  can 
do.  and  that  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  successfully  tried  to  do  both  by 
legislation  and  by  tlie  administration  of  (he  law. 

I  have  seen  you  grow  up.  I  am  proud  of  you.  I  can  assure  you  that 
so  far  as  in  rac  Hcs  the  efforts  of  the  National  Government,  legislative 
and  administrative,  will  be  to  help  you  and  all  others  of  our  people  in 


he  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  helped — to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, to  help  them  so  that  each  man  shall  have  the  fairest  field  to  show 
the  stui?  that  there  is  io  him,  the  qualities  that  he  has  at  his  commaod. 


wc 


fAT  LAYING  OF  CORNERSTONE  OF  GATEWAY  TO  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK,  OARDINER.  MONTANA,  APRIL  a*.  1903. 

>.  Mayor,  Mr.  Suferintendent,  and  my  fellow  citixtns: 

1  wish  to  thaok  the  people  of  Montana  generally,  those  of  Gardiner 
d  Cinnabar  especially,  and  more  tipecially  still  all  those  employed  in 
le  Park,  whetlier  in  civil  or  military  capacity,  for  my  very  enjoyable 
two  weeks'  holiday. 

It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  beautiful  road  which  is  to  mark  the  entrance  to  this 
Park.  The  YcUowstoce  Park  is  something  absotuicly  unique  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  t  know.  Nowhere  else  in  any  civilized  country  is  there 
be  found  such  a  tract  of  veritable  wonderland  made  accessible  to  all 
iTititors.  where  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  scenery  of  tlie  wilderness, 
t  the  wild  creatures  of  the  Park  arc  scnipulously  prcscni-cd ;  the  only 
change  being  that  these  same  wild  creatures  have  Iwen  so  carefully  pro- 
tected as  to  show  a  lilcrally  astounding  lameness.  Ttie  creation  and 
preservation  of  such  a  great  natural  playground  in  the  interest  of  our 
people  as  a  whole  i»  a  credit  to  the  nation ;  but  above  all  a  credit  to  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming  and  Idaho.  It  has  been  preserved  with  wise  foresight. 
The  scheme  of  its  preservation  is  noteworthy  in  its  essential  democracy. 
Private  game  preserves,  though  they  may  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  not  only  good  things  for  themselves,  but  good  things  for  the  sur- 
rounding community,  can  yet  never  be  more  than  poor  substitutes,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public,  for  great  national  playgrounds  such  as  this 
Yellowstone  Park.  This  Park  was  created,  and  is  now  administered, 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Tlie  government  must 
continue  to  appropriate  for  it  especially  in  the  direction  of  completing 
and  perfecting  an  excellent  system  of  driveways.  But  already  its 
beauties  can  be  seen  with  great  comfort  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  at 
an  astoundingly  small  cost,  and  with  the  sense  on  the  part  of  every 
visitor  that  it  is  in  part  his  property,  that  it  is  the  property  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  therefore  of  all  of  us.  The  only  way  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  can  sectire  to  themselves  and  their  children  the  enjoyment  in  per- 
petuity of  what  the  Yellowstone  Park  has  to  give  is  by  assuming  the 
ownership  in  the  name  of  the  nation  and  by  jealously  saf^uarciing  and 
preserving  the  scenery,  the  forests,  and  the  wild  creatures.  When  we 
have  a  good  system  of  carriage  roads  throughout  the  Park — for  of 
course  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  allow  either  steam  or  electric  roads  in 
the  Park — we  sliall  have  a  region  as  easy  and  accessible  10  travel  in  as 
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it  U  already  tvtrj  whit  as  tBteretttng  as  aay  simabr  lenimrj  of  Ac 
Alps  or  the  Italian  Riviera.  The  ge>-scrs,  the  txtna^Bxry  bat  cpnafs, 
the  lake*,  the  mountains,  the  canyom,  and  cataracts  oute  to  oake  ihb 
region  something  not  wholly  lo  be  paralleled  elsewhere  an  the  i^obe. 
It  tnu$l  he  kept  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  all  of  as ;  and  I  hope 
to  see  a  steadily  increanng  number  of  our  people  take  advantage  of  its 
attractions.  At  present  it  is  rather  singular  that  a  greater  Dumber  of 
pcx>ple  come  from  Europe  to  see  it  than  come  from  oar  own  Eastern 
States.  The  people  near  by  seem  awake  to  'its  beauties ;  and  I  hope  that 
more  and  more  of  our  people  who  dwell  far  off  will  appreciate  its  real!]' 
marvelous  character.  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  point  oat  that 
•ome  time  people  will  surely  awake  to  the  faa  that  the  Park  has 
cpectal  beauties  to  be  seen  in  winter ;  and  any  hardy  man  who  can  go 
through  it  in  that  season  on  skis  will  enjoy  himself  as  he  scarcely  ootitd 
daewhere. 

I  wish  especially  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Momana,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho,  and  notably  you  of  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar  and  the  im- 
mediate  outskirts  of  the  Park,  for  the  way  in  which  you  heartily  co- 
operate with  the  superintendent  to  prevent  acts  of  vandalism  and  de- 
struction. Major  Pitcher  has  explained  to  me  how  much  he  owes  to 
your  co-operation  and  your  lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Park 
is  simply  bdng  kept  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  so  that  ever)-  one  may 
have  the  chance  to  see  its  wonders  with  ease  and  comfort  at  the  mini- 
mum of  expense.  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  liberal  education  to 
any  man  of  the  East  to  come  West,  and  he  can  combine  profit  with 
pleasure  if  he  will  incidentally  visit  this  Park,  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  and  the  Yoscmite,  and  take  the  sea  voyage  to  Alaska. 
Major  Pitcher  reports  to  mc,  by  the  way,  that  he  has  received  invaluable 
assistance  from  the  game  wardens  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  that 
the  present  game  warden  of  Idaho  has  also  promised  his  hearty  aid. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  of  course  the  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance in  every  public  reserve  of  this  character.  In  this  region  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great  platn-i  the  problem  of  the  water 
supply  is  the  most  important  which  the  home-maker  lias  to  face.  Con- 
gress has  not  of  recent  years  done  anything  wiser  than  in  passing  the 
irrigation  bill :  and  nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
water  supply  than  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  Montana  has  in  its 
water  power  a  source  of  development  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
touelied.  This  water  power  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  ample  protec- 
tion is  not  given  the  foreits.  Therefore  lliis  Park,  like  the  forest  re- 
serves generally,  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  country  around  from 
the  merely  utilitarian  side.  But  of  course  tliis  Park,  also  because  of  its 
peculiar  features,  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  beautiful  natural  playground. 
Here  all  the  wild  creatures  of  the  old  days  arc  being  preserved,  and 
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their  overflow  into  th«  surrounding  country  means  that  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country,  $o  long  as  they  see  that  the  laws  are  ob- 
served by  all,  wilt  be  able  to  insure  to  themselves  and  to  thetr  children 
and  to  their  diildren's  children  much  of  the  old-time  pleasure  of  the 
hardy  life  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  hunter  in  the  wilderness.  This 
pleasure,  moreover,  can  under  such  conditions  be  kept  for  all  who  have 
the  love  of  adventure  and  th^  hardihood  to  take  advantage  of  it,  with 
small  regard  for  what  their  fortune  may  be.  I  can  not  too  often  repeat 
that  the  essential  feature  in  the  present  management  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  as  in  all  similar  places,  is  its  essential  democracy— it  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenery,  of  the  forests,  of  the  wilderness  life  and  the 
wilderness  game  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  instead  of  leaving  the  en- 
joyment thereof  to  be  confined  to  the  very  rich  who  can  control  private 
reserves.  I  have  been  literally  astounded  at  the  enormous  quantities  of 
elk  and  at  tlie  number  of  deer,  antelope  and  mountain  sheep  whidi  I 
have  seen  on  their  wintering  grounds;  and  the  deer  and  sheep  in  par- 
ticular are  quite  as  tame  as  range  stock.  .A  few  bufTalo  are  being 
preserved.  I  wish  very  much  that  the  government  could  somewhere 
provide  for  an  experimental  breeding  station  of  cross-breeds  between 
buflfalo  and  the  common  cattle.  If  these  cross-breeds  could  be  success- 
fully  perpetuated  we  should  have  animals  which  would  produce  a  robe 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  buffalo  robe  with  which  twenty  years  ago  every 
one  was  familiar,  and  animals  moreover  which  would  be  so  hardy  tliat  I 
think  they  would  have  a  distinct  commercial  importance.  They  would, 
for  instance,  be  admirably  suited  for  Alaska,  a.territory  which  I  look  to 
sec  develop  astoundinfily  within  the  next  decade  or  two,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  furs  and  fisheries,  hut  because  of  its  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral possibilities. 


AT   NEWCASTLE.  WYO..   APRIL  as.   100* 
My  fellow  ciltseru: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  qualities  that  tell  for  good  citizen* 
vhip.  They  arc  many;  but  they  come  down  chiclly  into  three  cate- 
gories. In  the  first  place  honesty  and  decency — I  use  the  words  in 
their  widest  sense — not  merely  the  honc5ly  that  refrains  from  actual 
theft,  but  the  aggressive  honesty  lliat  will  sec  no  wrong  without  trying 
to  right  iL  Next  to  honesty  you  must  have  courage,  the  virtue  that 
teadies  you  positively  and  aggressively  to  do  right,  Tlicse  you  must 
liave:  but  you  must  have  more  in  addition.  You  may  be  honest  and 
you  may  be  brave,  but  if  you  arc  a  natural-bom  fool,  may  the  I..ord 
be  with  you.  We  need  courage,  and  we  need  honesty,  and  finally 
we  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.  We  shall  get  good  results 
from  good  citizenship  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
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spirit  of  private  enterprise.  What  Nebraska  has  done  in  tree  planting 
has  extended  beyond  its  own  limits.  The  founder  of  Arbor  Day  was 
that  upright  and  able  public  sen-ant,  the  Utc  ex-Secretar>'  Sterhng 
Morton.  Arbor  Day  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
and  all  over  the  Union.  Now  millions  of  children  as  well  as  millions 
of  grown  people  learn  practically  on  .\rbor  Day  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  plant  trees  where  they  do  not  exUt,  and  trying  to  preserve  them  f<^^ 
the  public  use  where  they  do  exist.  ^H 

This  morning  I  turned  the  sod  in  preparation  for  the  building 
of  the  new  library ;  and  I  passed  between  great  rows  of  school  cliildren 
on  my  way  here,  and  I  see  some  children  here  and  there  in  the  crowd. 
Now  1  am  proud,  as  an  American,  of  what  Nebraska  has  done  with 
its  productji  of  the  field  and  range;  I  am  proud  of  your  material  devel- 
opment. But  after  all  what  really  counts  in  the  end  in  any  state  is 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women  whom  the  stale  produces.  Tliat 
is  the  essential  thing.  The  school,  the  library,  the  church,  tlie  hundred 
instruments  for  moral  and  intellectual  betterment,  those  are  what 
cottnt  more  than  aught  else  in  developing  the  type  of  citizenship  in 
which,  as  Americans,  we  have  a  right  to  feci  satisfaction.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  children.'  I  believe  in  your  stock  and  I  want  to  see  it 
kept  up. 

In  closing  let  mc  thank  you  all  for  your  greeting.  The  rest  of 
you  will  not  grudge  my  thanking  especially  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army,  who  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  proved  their  worth  by 
their  endeavor;  but  beyond  that  I  wish  to  thank  you  all.  and  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  what  I  sec  about  me.  Tlie  material  prosperity 
which  we  now  all  so  abundantly  enjoy,  that  prosperity  which  must 
stand  at  the  base  of  our  national  welfare,  and  that  o^'er  and  above  that 
you  have  reared  on  that  indispensable  foundation  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  building  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  architect — the  super-  , 
structure  of  intellect  and  moral  wcllbeing  and  righteousness ;  the  super- 
stniclure  of  which  tlie  cornerstones  are  the  library,  the  school,  the 
diurdi.  I  believe  i;i  the  men  and  women  of  Nebraska,  of  the  west, 
because  I  feel  that  you  arc  in  a  sense  typical  Americans.  Your  fore- 
fathers came  into  this  country  and  as  pioneers  carved  the  prairie  into 
fertile  farms.  You  have  had  in  the  past  to  face  hardships  and  disaster.  , 
The  work  of  taming  the  new  country  is  a  rough  one.  You  not  only 
have  to  tame  it.  but  you  have  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  with  it. 
and  tlie  penalty  of  trying  to  do  the  wrong  thing  is  sometimes  hca^T. 
.You  have  succeeded.    You  have  put  this  state  on  a  permanent  plane 

*Oo  till  nibtMl  of  fbndrm  PrdldeM  RooMTctt  (how*  bltnaeH  the  SptrUn  u  be  ioa  t* 
IBMI  rhlB(«.     Lrturfo  yrovlU  hire  ultcs  bin  br  (bg  biad.— A.  H.  L. 

ILrc<*reu>  <mMnt4  chllfben  to  be  Um  ytoftivj.  not  of  (be  pirent)  but  el  tbe  •utei  ift 
OBM^MBOt.  bi  hii  Cod*  of  t.4w(.  b(  puallbed  pcitiiUnl  bichcloti  wilh  ■  TitMlr  o(  wkuI 
pMthlf,  lit  I  ■tii(  tlien  ptrMW  oho  h(d  MglecWd  Ibelt  ina  ID  (be  m»M-) 
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to  you.  I  wish  to  speak  uiie  word  only  upon  govenament — good  gov- 
ernment. There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  getting  a  good 
government  any  more  than  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  wonderful 
in  a  man's  making  a  success  in  private  life.  Tlie  same  qualities  that 
make  a  man  a  good  man  in  his  family,  a  good  husband  and  father,  a 
good  neighbor,  a  man  with  whom  you  like  to  work  or  to  deal,  those 
same  qualities  make  him  a  good  citizen,  a  good  man  in'lhe  state  when 
applied  in  his  relations  to  the  state.  We  need  honesty,  we  need 
courage,  we  need  common  sense.  We  need  to  show  in  civic  life  the 
same  spirit  that  you  showed  in  the  Civil  War  in  battle :  what  you  cared 
to  know  about  as  to  the  man  on  your  right  hand  or  your  left,  was  not 
the  way  in  which  he  worshiped  his  Maker;  not  his  social  standing 
or  wealth :  you  cared  nothing  whether  he  were  farmer  or  mechanic 
lawyer  or  business  man.  bricklayer  or  banker;  what  you  wanted  to 
know  was  whether  he  would  do  his  duty  like  a  man.  Tliis  is  what 
you  cared  for — whether  he  would  stay  "put"  when  the  time  cqme. 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  civil  life  now. 

Any  man  that  preaches  anything  that  argues  contrary,  because  he  is 
less  well  off  or  less  distinguished,  shows  a  feeling  tlial  is  a  contemptible 
feeling  for  an  American  freeman  to  have.  We  can  go,  in  tins  Republic. 
ooly  on  the  theory  of  trying  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  or 
guaranteeing  him  his  rights  and  seeing  that  he  does  no  wrong;  that 
he  wrongs  no  one  and  that  he  is  protected  in  return  in  so  far  as  he 
does  right.*  The  pride  of  our  land  is  counted  on  because  we  enjoy 
liberty  under  the  law,  and  it  will  go  on  prosperously  just  so  long  as 
capitalists  and  wage  workers,  the  men  of  the  farms  an<I  the  men  of 
the  towns  arc  all  alike  pursuing  that  spirit.  If  we  allow  envy,  hatred,  or 
anger  to  rule  us;  if  we  permit  wrong  to  be  done  by  any  m-in  against 
capitalists  and  wage  workers,  the  men  of  the  farms  and  the  men  of 
(ail  to  protect  him  in  them,  by  just  so  much  arc  we  coming  short  of 
the  standard  set  for  us  by  the  men  who  in  1776  founded  this  nation 
and  by  the  men  who  in  the  years  from  '61  to  '65  preserved  it 

Now  anything  that  I  say  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  be  general 
in  its  nature;  each  community  has  its  own  special  conditions  to  which 
the  rule  applies,  but  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken  must  be 
applied  in  each  individual  case  according  to  that  case's  nature,  under 
penalty  of  seeing  partial  failure  at  least.  The  principles  of  order,  of 
law,  and  of  liberty  under  and  through  the  law,  need  to  be  actuated  by 

*lt  il  a  (b«oi]r  n(  frtudtnt  RontcKti  Ibit  •oclttr  Di>cb(  u  )l  wm  to  kt«p  b«aki  on  t 
BUI.  Wttca  h«  ion  rlfhl  be  ihould  be  ct«dlMil;  wbin  be  don  wtoni  be  tbouM  be  debited. 
Tbe  holaocr.  wbelhrr  in  bit  fivoc  or  aisinn  hln,  muld  thaw  Hhcrc  thai  man  lUodi,  tad 
vbMbei  Ibe  [lubtic  i*  )n  debt  to  bin  or  no,  Tbli  ttitiaiht  cfopptd  out  one  <vmln(  wlitn  t 
■pcAv  ut  1  min  wbo  ha.l  been  Mm  id  tlie  ptnlltntiu)'  (or  irimblinc  >n4  wbo  om  ilin  ir 
teltrin  of  lh»  Ch-il  W«. 

-Vftrtaa,  i*  he.'"  Mid  the  Fieitdeat.  "I(  I  were  Co>reenor  in  Albny  ihM  (ut  wuld  fa 
*  lent  <»7  M<"V<lt  (itlini  bin  pardmed." — A.  U.  L- 
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for  you ;  something  an  be  done  by  the  honest  and  upright  adminii 
tratiOD  of  the  law.  You  have  z  right  to  insist  upon  wise  legislation, 
upon  upright  administration.  But  after  all,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
after  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  with  ilic  law,  the  fiial  factor  in 
success  must  be  the  individual  man's  character;  his  courage,  his  in- 
telligence, his  honesty  and  morality.  Tliat  ts  what  counts  finally. 
Bodily  strength  is  a  good  thing;  intellect  is  a  better  thing,  and  best 
of  all  is  cJiaractcr.  Tliat  is  what  counts  in  the  long  run.  I  believe 
til  the  success  of  Nebraska.  !  believe  in  the  success  of  the  west,  and 
I  believe  in  the  success  of  this  entire  country,  because  f  btiteve  that 
the  average  .'Vmcrican  citizen  has  in  him  those  qualities  out  of  whidi 
we  build  a  mighty  and  prosperous  nation. 

(Nebntki  Slilc  Joun»l,  April  tl.  ISM.) 
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AT  LINCOLN,  NER,  APRIL  37.  iflOS- 
Mr.  Cliairtitat*,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  my  fellow  cUigens: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
to  its  capital  to-day,  and  in  thanking  all  of  you  for  your  greeting, 
the  rest  I  am  sure  will  not  mind  my  saying  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  there  Is  a  United  Stales  or  a 
President  of  it  to-day.  I  come  here  now  at  the  outset  of  the  twentieth 
century,  because  from  t86i  to  1865  you  had  it  in  you  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  ideal  of  tJie  government  and 
of  freedom.  .And  it  was  natural  enough  that  when  in  189S  the  little 
.  war  came  Nebraska  should  have  sent  her  sons  to  the  Philippines  to 
show  that  the  spirit  that  had  burned  io  tlieir  sires'  hearts  was  noUj 
extinguished  ycL     I  greet  you.  ^H 

Lei  me  say  a  word  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  onivcrsity. 
I  am  glad  to  sec  you.  My  creed  i.^  a  fairly  simple  one.  I  believe  in 
play  and  I  believe  in  work.  Play  hard  while  you  play  and  when  you 
work  don't  play,  but  work  hard, 

I  also  wish  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  two  other  bodies. 
First  to  the  National  Guard.  I  wish  to  congratulate  your  city  upon 
the  admirable  arrangements,  and  to  say  how  I  appreciate  the  Guard 
having  turned  out  and  the  way  tn  which  they  carried  themselves,  the 
ease  with  which  they  made  it  possible  for  this  great  audience  to  be 
reached.     And  now  especially  a  word  to  the  school  children. 

Coming  through  the  state  of  Nebraska  to-day  I  have  rejaced  in 
your  fertile  soil;  I  rejoice  in  the  crops  you  raise,  and  after  all  the 
best  product  of  any  soil  is  the  product  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  I 
w»5  mighty  glad  to  sec  your  children.  They  seemed  to  be  all  right 
in  quality  and  in  quantity.  I  think  you  have  a  mighty  good  stock.  I 
want  to  see  it  go  on. 

And  aow,  my  friends  anfl  fellow  citizens,  1  have  but  a  word  to 
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jealous  of  th«  rights  of  his  neighbors  as  be  is  jealous  of  his  own. 

Now  you  of  tlic  gTcai  wsr.  You  won  bccau&c  each  of  you  had  it  in 
you  to  care  for  something  more  than  for  himself;  a  care  for  the 
honor  of  the  regiment,  the  honor  of  the  11:^  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation  more  than  even  for  his  ovm  life.  So  we  will  get  good  dtizcn- 
ship  only  on  condition  that  we  have  in  us  the  po^\-er  of  adherence  to 
the  lofty  idea  and  that  '»  not  enough.  In  the  Civil  War  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  nut  away.  In  addition 
to  the  love  of  country  you  had  to  have  the  courage  that  made  you 
put  tliat  love  of  country  into  action.  And  so  now  1  don't  care  how 
good  a  man,  how  Tirtuous.  if  he  stays  at  home  and  does  nothing,  it 
don't  count.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  man,  the  honorable  man.  who 
has  got  the  stuff  in  him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  into  the  hurly  burly 
of  actual  life  and  hold  his  own  as  3  man  among  men.  That  is  the 
man  that  counts. 

You  have  got  to  have  energy  and  courage,  the  qualities  of  virile 
manhood  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  decency.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  bt^vc 
he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  born  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty,  you  must  have  the  savif%  grace 
of  common  sense.  Shame  on  the  man  whose  heart  is  hard.  \  wont 
softness  of  heart,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  extended  to  the  softness 
of  the  head. 

Citizens,  we  don't  need  brilliancy  or  genius  in  citizenship.  We 
need  most  of  all  the  capacity  which  makes  a  man  do  well  the  ordinary 
things  of  life;  we  need  the  development  of  the  ordinary  qualities 
which  wc  feel  the  average  citizen  should  possess ;  the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  and  that  make  a  good  man  1  the  qualities  that  make  a 
man  good  in  his  falmily,  good  in  his  relations  with  his  neighlxirs  and 
3  square  and  brave  man  in  dealing  with  t!ic  state.  The  qualities  tliat 
stand  above  physical  strength,  that  stand  above  intellect,  the  qualities 
that  go  to  tnake  up  what  we  call  character.  And  in  their  essence 
those  qualities  can  be  divided  into  three,  the  quality  of  honesty,  the 
quality  of  courage,  and  the  quality  of  comnwn  sense.  T  thank  j-ou 
for  coming  here  to  greet  me.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here.  I  be- 
lieve in  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  know  you, 
I  welcome  you  here  today  and  I  bid  you  godspeed  for  the  future. 


AT  OMAHA,  NEB,.  APRIL  a?.  1903. 

Mr,  Chairmen,  and  you,  tny  fellow  cUisens: 

It  is  a  great  plea-iure  to  come  before  you  this  evening.  Since  Satur- 
day I  have  been  traveling  through  your  great  and  beautiful  State,  I 
know  your  people;  I  have  been  with  them;  I  have  worked  with  tbem; 
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a  spirit  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  spirit  whtcli  r^fards  one's  neigh- 
bors' interesls  as  well  as  one's  own,  and  which  thinks  it  a  shatne  to 
impugn  the  rights  of  any  one  else.  More  than  that,  something  can 
be  doTie  by  the  law :  something  can  be  done  by  the  honest  and  (earless 
and  wise  administration  of  the  law.  But  after  all,  in  the  last  resort, 
we  must  depend  upon  the  high  average  of  our  individual  citizenship 
for  ^uccess.      * 

Uniform  in  battle  is  a  good  thing;  a  good  rifle  is  a  better  thii^. 
But  if  you  have  got  a  poor  man  with  a  good  rifle,  a  good  man  with 
a  poor  ritle  will  beat  him  with  a  club.  You  have  got  to  have  the 
proper  spirit  in  the  man  behind  the  law,  in  the  average  citizen,  to  get 
the  proper  results  from  Ilie  law.  it  is  upon  tlie  average  of  our  citizen- 
ship that  we  have  to  rely.  More  than  tliat.  Wc  can  do  a  good  deal  by 
combination  among  ourselves.  Combination  for  Wtsiness  purposes, 
combination  to  help  those  who  arc  wage-workers,  alwa^provided  that 
each  combination  acts  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  always 
in  accordance  with  law,  can  help  lis  to  help  one  another.  There  is  not 
a  n)an  of  us  here  who  docs  not  at  times  stumble,  at  times  slip,  at 
times  need  a  helping  hand.  Shame  to  the  brother  who  will  QOt  then 
extend  the  helping  hand. 

Help  any  man  up,  help  him  to  try  to  walk,  but  if  he  lies  down  you 
cannot  carry  him.  If  he  lies  down  and  won't  walk  and  you  try  to 
carry  him  it  docs  not  do  yoti  or  him  any  good.  You  can  help  a  man 
in  that  way  by  helping  him  to  help  himself.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  which  in  the  end  you  can  do  a  man  real  good. 

Men  and  women  of  Nebraska,  I  congratulate  you  upon  what  I  see 
in  your  great  and  beautiful  state.  1  belie\'e  that  whatt-ver  may  be 
the  temporary  ebb  and  flow,  on  the  whole,  Nebraska  wilt  in  the 
future  sliare,  even  to  war,  her  expected  proijortion  of  the  prosperity 
that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  end  to  a  nation  such  as  ours,  composed  of 
such  people  with  a  continent  back  of  it. 

I  believe  in  it  because  I  believe  in  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  state  here.  I  believe  in  it  as  I  bclie^'e  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  because  I  believe  in  the  average  citizen- 
sliip  of  tlie  United  States. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  tlie  soil  that  you  have  got  in  this  state, 
to  have  the  crops  that  you  have  got.  You  need  that  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  but  the  building  itself  depends  upon  the  use 
that  you  make  of  the  foundation.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  house- 
holds, upon  your  churches  and  upon  what  is  done  in  your  households. 
I  congratulate  you  most  of  all  because  you  are  doing  your  best  to 
keep  up  the  avenge  of  citizenship  here.  But  in  making  good  citizens 
you  need  first  of  all  honesty  in  its  widest  sense;  the  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  as  between  man  and  man.     The  spirit  that  makes  a  man 
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jeatotu  of  the  right!  of  his  neighbors  is  he  is  jeahxit  ot  his  own. 

Now  yoa  of  tiic  gnat  war.  You  won  beanse  ckIi  of  )-ou  had  it  in 
you  to  ore  for  somcthir^  more  than  for  himself:  a  care  for  the 
honor  of  the  regiment,  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  honor  of  ttte 
nitiaii  mon  than  even  for  his  own  life.  So  we  will  get  good  dtixen- 
■liip  only  on  condition  that  we  have  in  as  the  power  of  adherence  to 
the  lofty  idea  and  that  it  not  enough.  In  the  Civ\\  Wur  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  ran  away.  In  addition 
to  the  love  of  country  you  had  to  have  the  courage  that  nude  you 
put  that  lo\-e  of  country  into  action.  And  so  now  1  don'l  care  how 
good  a  man,  bow  virtuous,  if  he  stays  at  home  and  does  tioihjng.  it 
don't  count.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  man.  the  honorable  man.  who 
has  got  the  stuff  in  him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  into  the  burly  burly 
of  actual  life  and  hcdd  his  own  as  a  man  among  men.  That  is  the 
man  thai  counts. 

You  have  got  to  have  energy  and  courage,  the  qualities  of  virile 
manhood  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  hon»ty  and  decency.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave- 
he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him.  In  addi- 
ticHi  to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty,  you  must  have  the  saving  grace 
of  common  sense.  Shame  on  the  man  whose  heart  is  hard.  I  waitt 
softness  of  heart,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  extended  to  the  softness 
of  the  head. 

Citizens,  we  don't  need  brilliancy  or  genius  in  citizenship.  Wc 
need  most  of  all  the  capacity  which  makes  a  man  do  well  the  ordiiury 
things  of  life;  we  need  the  development  of  the  ordinary  qualities 
which  we  feel  the  average  citizen  should  possess;  tlie  qualities  that 
make  a  man  and  that  make  a  good  man ;  the  qualities  that  make  a 
man  good  in  his  fiimily,  good  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and 
a  square  and  brave  man  in  dealing  with  the  state.  The  qualities  that 
stand  above  physical  strcngtli,  that  stand  above  intellect,  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  character.  And  in  their  essence 
those  qualities  can  be  divided  into  three,  the  quality  of  lioneMy,  the 
quality  nf  courage,  and  the  quality  of  common  sense.  1  thank  you 
for  coming  here  to  greet  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  Here.  1  be- 
lieve in  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  know  yoix. 
1  welcome  you  here  today  and  J  bid  you  godspeed  for  the  future. 


AT  OMAHA.  NEB..  APRIL  a?.  i90i 

Ur.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  cilitfm: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  evening.  Since  Satur- 
day I  have  been  traveling  through  your  great  and  beautiful  State.  I 
know  your  people ;  I  have  been  with  them ;  1  have  worked  with  them ; 
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and  it  is  indeed  a  joy  to  come  here  now  and  see  from  one  end  of  your 
stale  to  the  other  the  signs  of  your  abounding  prosperity.  I  feel  that 
the  future  of  Xeliraska  is  secure.  There  ivill  be  tempontr)'  ups  and 
downs,  and  of  course  if  any  of  you  arc  guilty  of  folly,  from  your  own 
folly  nothing  can  save  you  but  )our*«lvcs.  But  if  you  act  as  I  believe 
and  trust  thai  you  will  act,  this  State  has  a  future  before  it  second  to 
that  of  no  other  Mate  in  this  great  N'ation. 

I  addressed  you  to-night  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
silent  soldier — Ulysses  Grant,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  diance  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  an  audience  such  as  this  in  tliis  great  typical 
city  of  the  West  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the  great  Western 
general,  the  great  American  general.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  homage 
with  our  lips  to  the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
what  we  owe  to  the  memories  of  Washington  and  his  fellows,  who 
founded  this  mighty  Republic ;  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Grant  and 
their  fellows,  who  s,ivcd  it.  It  is  a  far  better  thing  to  pay  the  homage 
that  counts — the  homage  of  our  lives  and  our  deeds.  Illustrious  mem- 
orie«  of  the  Nation'*  past  are  but  curses  if  they  serve  the  men  of  the 
Nation  at  present  as  excuses  for  shirking  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Thoy  are  blessings  if  they  serve  to  spur  on  the  men  of  today  to  see 
that  they  act  as  well  iq  their  lime  as  the  men  of  yesterday  did  in  tlieirs. 

Each  generation  has  its  peculiar  problems;  each  generation  has 
certain  tasks  allotted  to  it  to  do.  Shame  to  it  if  it  treats  the  glorious 
deeds  of  a  generation  that  went  before  as  an  excuse  for  its  own  failure 
to  do  the  peculiar  task  it  finds  ready  to  hand.  Upon  the  way  in  which 
we  solve  our  problems  will  depend  whether  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  shall  look  back  or  shall  not  look  back  to  us  with 
the  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the  men  of  the  mighty  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  Our  task  is  a  lighter  one  than  theirs,  but  it  is  an  important 
one,  and  do  it  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  rise  level  to  the  standard  set  us 
by  our  forefathers.  You  in  Nebraska  have  p-ossed  through  periods 
of  terrible  privation  of  misery  and  hardship.  They  were  evil  times. 
And  yet,  there  is  no  experience,  no  c\-il,  that  otit  of  it  good  can  not 
come,  if  only  we  look  at  it  right.  Tilings  are  better  now.  Things  can 
be  kept  better,  but  only  on  condition  that  we  face  facts  with  coolness 
and  sanity,  with  clear-eyed  vision  that  tells  us  what  is  true  and  what 
is  false.  When  things  go  wrong  there  is  a  tendency  in  humanity  to 
wish  to  blame  some  of  its  fellows.  It  is  a  natural  tcndcncj*.  and 
by  no  means  always  a  wholesome  tendencj-.  There  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  feel  tliat  somehow  by  legislation,  by  the  enactmeot  of  some 
law,  by  the  trying  of  some  patent  scheme  things  can  be  made  perma- 
nently better.  Now,  something  can  be  done  by  law.  A  good  deal 
can  be  done  by  law.  Even  more  can  be  done  by  the  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  law ;  an  administration  which  knows  neither  fear  nor 
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tavor.  which  treats  each  man  exactly  as  that  man's  record  entitles 
bim  to  be  treated ;  the  kind  of  eDforcemect  of  the  law  which  I  think 
I  may  promise  that  you  will  have  white  Mr.  Knox  remains  Attorney- 
General.  But  more  than  the  law,  far  more  tlian  the  administratioo 
of  the  law,  depends  upon  the  individual  quality  of  the  average  citizen. 
The  chief  factor  in  winning  success  for  your  state,  for  the  people  in 
the  state,  must  be  what  the  chief  factor  in  winning  the  success  of  a 
people  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time — the  character  of  the 
individual  man,  of  the  individual  woman. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  homage  we  should  pay  to  the  memory  of 
Grant.*  It  is  ilie  homage  we  should  pay  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln. 
the  homage  wc  should  pay  to  alt  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
at  any  time  rendered  great  service  to  the  Republic,  anil  il  can  be  ren- 
dered in  most  efficient  form  not  by  merely  praising  them  for  having 
dealt  with  problems  which  now  wc  do  not  have  to  face,  but  by  facing 
our  problems  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  faced  theirs.  Nothing 
was  more  noteworthy  in  all  of  Lincoln's  character  than  the  way  in 
which  he  combined  fealty  to  the  loftiest  ideal  witli  a  tlioroughly  prac- 
tical capacity  to  achieve  that  ideal  by  practical  methods.  He  did  not 
war  with  pliantoms ;  he  did  not  simple  among  the  clouds ;  he  faced 
facts;  he  endeavored  to  get  the  best  results  he  could  out  of  the  warring 
forces  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  When  he  could  not  get  the  best 
he  was  forced  to  content  hinself,  and  did  content  himself,  with  the 
best  possible.  What  he  did  in  his  day  we  must  do  in  ours.  It  is  not 
possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  conduct  so  specific  that  it  will  enable 
us  to  meet  each  particular  issue  as  it  arises.  AH  that  am  be  done  is 
to  lay  down  certain  general  rules,  and  then  to  try,  each  man  for  him- 
self, to  apply  those  general  rules  to  the  specific  cases  that  come  up. 

Oar  complex  industrial  civilization  has  not  only  been  producUve 
of  much  benefit,  but  has  also  brought  us  face  to  face  with  many 
puzzling  problems;  problems  that  are  puzzling,  partly  because  there 
arc  men  who  arc  wicked,  partly  because  there  arc  good  men  who  are 
foolish  or  ^ort-sightcd.  There  are  many  such  to-day — the  problems 
of  labor  and  capital,  the  problems  which  we  group  together  rather 
vaguely  when  we  speak  of  the  problems  of  the  trusts,  the  problems 
affecting  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  the  railroads  on  ttie  other.  It 
would  not  be  possible  in  any  one  place  to  deal  with  the  particular 
shapes  which  these  problems  take  at  that  time  and  in  that  place.  And 
yet,  there  are  certain  general  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  for  dealing 
with  tlicm,  and  those  rules  are  the  immutable  rules  of  justice,  of  sanity, 
of  courage,  of  common  sense.  Six  months  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  into  and  conclude  about 
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connected  with  the  great  and  menacing  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal 
liclds  of  Pennsylvania.  On  that  commission  I  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  church,  of  the  bench,  of  the  army,  a  representative  of  the 
capitalists  of  the  region,  and  a  representative  of  ot^niied  labor.  They 
published  a  report  which  was  not  only  of  the  utmost  moment  because 
it  dealt  with  the  great  and  vital  problem  with  which  they  were 
appointed  to  deal,  but  also  because  in  its  conclusions  it  initialed  cer- 
tain general  rules  in  so  clear  and  masterful  a  fashion  that  I  wish  most 
earnestly  it  could  receive  the  bixudest  circulation  as  a  tract  wherever 
there  exists,  or  threatens  to  exist,  trouble  in  any  way  akin  to  that  with 
which  those  commissioners  dealt. 

If  I  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to  Omaha,  I  should  like  to  see 
your  daily  press  publish  in  full  the  concluding  portion  of  that  report 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  signed  by  all  the  members 
thereof,  by  those  in  a  S|>ecial  sense  the  champion  of  the  wage-worker, 
and  by  those  in  3  special  sense  identified  witli  ca[  ital,  organized  or 
unorganized;  because,  men  and  women  of  Omaha,  those  people  did 
not  speak  first  as  capitalist  or  as  laborer,  did  not  speak  first  as  judge, 
as  army  man,  as  cliurchman,  but  all  of  thcni  signed  that  report  as 
American  citizens  anxious  to  scv  right  and  justice  prevail.  No  one 
quality  wilt  get  us  out  of  any  difficulty.  We  need  more  than  one;  we 
need  a  good  many.  We  need,  as  I  said,  the  power  first  of  each  man's 
honestly  tr>'ing  to  look  at  the  problem  from  his  fellow's  standpoint. 
Capitalist  and  wage-worker  alike  should  honestly  endeavor  eadi  to 
look  at  any  matter  from  the  other's  standpoint,  with  a  freedom  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  contemptible  arrogance  which  looks  down  upon 
the  man  of  less  means,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  no  less  contemptible 
envy,  jealousy  and  rancor,  which  hates  another  because  he  is  better 
ofl.  Each  quality  is  tite  supplement  of  the  other,  and  in  point  of 
baseness  there  is  not  the  weight  of  a  finger  to  choose  between  them. 
Look  at  the  report  signed  by  those  men ;  look  at  it  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  wrote  it.  and  if  you  can  only  make  yourselves,  make  this  com- 
munity, approach  the  problems  of  to-day  in  the  spirit  that  those  men, 
your  fellows,  showed  in  approaching  the  problem  of  yesterday,  your 
problems  will  be  solved. 

Any  man  who  tries  to  excite  class  hatred,  sectional  hate,  hate  of 
creeds,  any  kind  of  hatred  in  our  community,  thougli  he  may  afTect 
to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the  class  he  is  addressing,  ii,  in  the  long  run, 
with  absolute  certainly  that  class's  own  worst  enemy.  In  the  long 
run.  and  as  a  whole,  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  together.  Of 
course  there  will  be  individual  exceptions,  small,  local  exceptions, 
exceptions  in  kind,  exceptions  in  place ;  but  as  a  whole,  if  the  common- 
wealth prospers  some  measure  of  prosperity  comes  to  all  of  us.  If 
it  is  Dot  prosperous,  then  the  adversity,  though  it  may  fall  unequally 
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upon  ns,  will  weigh  more  or  less  upon  all.  It  lies  with  us  ourtteh-es 
to  dctcrmiDC  our  own  fate.  I  can  not  too  often  say  that  the  wisest 
bw,  the  best  administration  of  the  law,  can  do  naught  more  than 
give  us  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work  out  that  fate  aright.  If.  as  indi- 
viduals, or  as  a  community,  we  mar  our  future  by  our  own  folly,  let 
tts  remember  that  it  is  upon  ourMlves  that  the  responsibility  must  rest. 


AT  OSCEOUA.  I.V,  APRIL  aS,  i«03. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  today  an<l  be  Introduced  by 
Colonel  Hepburn,  who  has  been  traveling  with  me  throughout  his 
district.  And  in  departing  from  it  and  from  liim  1  wish  to  state  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  him  and  to  all  (he  Iowa  delegation  for  the  aid 
they  gave  me  last  year — the  invaluable  aid  in  bringing  about  certain 
bits  of  legislation,  non-partisan  in  character,  which  t  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance;  such  as  a  wise  supervision  and  regulation  of  cer- 
tain great  corporations,  of  tlie  type  popularly  known  as  trusts,  notably 
of  those  engaged  in  dc»ng  an  interstate  business — legislation  which  I 
deemed  invaluable  not  only  because  of  its  courage,  hut  because  of  its 
sanity,  and  because  it  docs  not  pretend  to  do  anything  that  it  docs 
not  do.  A  promise  should  be  kept  on  the  stump  just  as  much  as  off 
the  stump.'  Tlte  worth  of  any  promise  lies  in  its  fulfillment  by  action, 
and  it  was,  thanks  to  Colonel  Hepburn,  thanks  to  tlic  Congress,  to  the 
members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  from  Iowa,  and  their 
fellows,  that  I  am  able  to  come  before  you  feeling  that  all  tlLit  had 
been  said  by  us  as  to  the  need  of  such  regulation  has  been  made  good 
in  fact.  Improvements  in  the  law  have  been  made,  better  legisla* 
tion  has  been  put  on  the  statute  books,  and  the  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  has  been  enforced  witli  honesty  and  with  fearlessness. 


AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  DES  MOINE.S.  lA.,  APRIL  aS.  1003. 

Coming  through  the  state  of  Nebraska  today  I  have  rejoiced  in 
)-our  great  prosperity ;  I  rejoiced  in  your  fertile  soil ;  I  rejoiced  in  the 
croi)S  you  raised,  as  the  product  of  tlie  soil  is  the  product  o£  the  men 
and  women.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  sec  your  diildren.  They  seem 
to  excel  in  quality  and  quantity.  I  think  you  have  a  mighty  good 
stock,  and  I  want  to  see  it  grow.  And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow 
dtirens,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  upon  government — good  gov- 
ernment. There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  getting  a  good 
govenimeni  more  than  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  8 
roan's  making  a  success  in  private  life.    The  same  qualities  that  make 
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ft  msn  a  i^ood  man  to  hU  family,  a  ^ood  husband  and  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  man  with  whom  you  like  to  work  or  to  deal,  those 
sanlc  qualities  make  him  a  good  citizen,  a  good  man  in  the  state  when 
applied  in  his  relatioaB  to  the  state.  We  need  honesty,  we  need 
courage,  we  need  common  sense.  We  need  to  show  in  civic  life  the 
same  spirit  that  you  showed  in  the  Civil  \\''ar  in  battle ;  what  you  cared 
to  know  al)oi)t  as  to  the  man  on  your  right  or  the  one  on  the  left, 
was  not  the  way  in  which  he  worsliiped  his  Maker;  not  his  social 
standing  or  wealth ;  you  cared  nothing  whether  he  were  a  farmer  or 
mcdianic,  lawyer  or  business  man,  a  bricklayer  or  banker ;  what  you 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  lie  would  do  his  duty  like  a  man.  This 
is  what  you  cared  for,  whether  he  would  "stay  pot"  when  the  time 
came.    It  is  tlic  same  thing  in  cix-il  life  now. 

(The  Rcglittr  *li<l  UUti.  De*  MaiDO,  to**.  April  ■».  1M1.1 

AT  SHENANDOAH.   lA.,    APRIL   A    1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  yon,  my  fellow  ctiisens: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  this  morning  and  to  say  a 
word  of  appreciation  to  you  for  coming  here  to  welcome  me.  In 
thanking  all  of  you,  I  know  the  others  will  not  object  to  my  saying  a 
special  word  of  greeting  to  the  men  wlio,  from  '61  to  "65,  did  the 
great  deeds  because  of  which  we  now  have  a  country;  because  of 
which  tliere  is  a  President  to  come  and  speak  with  you.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  after  all  in  civil  life  what  we  have  to  do  is  merely 
to  apply  praclically  llie  principles  which  you  and  your  comrades  ap- 
plied in  tlic  Civil  War.  It  was  not,  in  the  last  resort,  genius  or  bril- 
liancy that  won  tn  the  Civil  War.  You  needed  that ;  you  had  to  develop 
it  in  a  sense;  you  had  to  develop  finally,  as  tlie  years  went  by.  men 
like  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  and  Sheridan,  and  Farragut; 
but  the  factor  that  was  decisive  in  the  war  was  tlie  flitting  quality  of 
the  individual  soldier.  Tliat  is  what  counted ;  that  is  what  you  were 
concerned  with  knowing.  You  needed  the  uniform,  the  training,  the 
rifle :  you  needed  a  good  rifle ;  but  the  best  rifle,  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  man  would  mean  that  he  would  be  beaten  by  a  good  man  witli 
a  club.  It  is  the  man  that  counts  iti  the  long  run.  We  won  because 
otir  people,  from  'Si  to  '65,  had  in  Uiem  the  stuff  that  made  them 
see  to  it  that  the  policy  of  Lincob  was  upheld ;  that  the  course  whidi 
he  sought  for  most  should  be  traveled  Hndeviatingly,  So  it  is  in  ciril 
life  now.  We  need  all  that  there  is  at  the  command  of  the  nation  in 
special  training  to  meet  the  problems  that  arise  from  time  to  time ; 
and  yet,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  these  problems  must  be  solved  by 
just  the  same  qualities  which  each  man  brings  to  solve  the  problems 
nf  his  own  life ;  which  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Civil  War  brot^t  to  Ae 
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solving  of  the  problem  that  was  »}iea<t  of  them.  Id  the  Brst  place  we 
need  honesty  (and  1  use  the  word  in  its  broadest  acceptalion),  de- 
cency, the  spirit  that  makes  a  man  beliave  well  in  hU  own  family,  that 
makes  him  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  friend — the  s[Mrit  that  makes  one 
man  love  another,  that  makes  both  love  and  serve  the  state,"  In  the 
Civil  War  the  fimdamental  quality  that  you  had  to  have  was  the  quality 
that  made  you  willing  at  need  to  lay  down  your  lives  for  the  fl^; — 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  love  of  country.  And  by  itself, 
that  is  not  enough.  You  have  got  to  have  virtue,  and  you  have  got  to 
have  Komrthing  more.  In  '61  to  "65  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
how  patriotic  a  man  was,  if  he  did  not  have  in  him  the  stuff  out  of 
which  you  could  make  a  fighting  man  you  couM  do  but  little  with 
him.  I  do  not  care  how  patriotic  he  was,  if  he  was  timid  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  him.  Besides  virtue,  decency,  honesty,  you 
must  have  the  qualities  which  we  speak  of  when  we  say  of  a  man  that 
he  is  not  only  a  good  man,  but  emphatically  a  man.  You  must  have 
hardihood,  courage,  strength,  the  desire  not  to  sit  at  home  in  ease  and 
say  how  wrong  the  world  has  gone,  but  the  desire  to  go  out  and  do 
your  part  to  right  it.  You  remember  in  '61  to  '65  there  was  plenty 
to  stay  at  home  and  say  how  poorly  the  war  was  being  carried  on, 
but  the  fellow  that  did  the  job  was  the  man  who  went  out  and  did  tus 
duty  on  the  field  of  battle.  That  is  the  man  that  counts.  And  so  it 
is  now.  The  man  that  counts  in  life  is  the  man  that  goes  out  and  tries 
to  do  the  thing.  The  man  who  makes  his  way  in  private  life  is  not 
the  man  who  dreams  golden  dreams,  but  the  man  who  tries  to  put 
them  into  practice,  who  works  at  his  profession,  who  tries  to  count 
in  this  world. 

So  it  is  in  public  life,  and  so  it  is  in  doing  all  the  work  of  the 
Nation  that  has  got  to  be  done.  In  addition  to  virtue,  in  addition  to 
the  spirit  of  loving  kindness,  to  the  love  that  each  man  sliould  have  for 
his  fellows,  you  must  have  the  strong  virile  qualities,  the  qualities  of 
hardihood,  of  manliness  and  courage.  And  finally,  in  addition  to  these 
two  sets  of  qualities  you  must  have  another  also.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  how  brave  a  man  is,  or  how  honest  he  is,  if  the  man  is  3 
fool  you  can  do  but  little  with  him.  We  need  courage,  we  need  dc- 
cenc)',  and  we  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 

In  concluding,  my  fellow  citizens,  after  having  thanked  all  of  you. 
and  thanked  especially  the  men  and  women.  I  shall  just  say  one  word 
of  congratulation  upon  the  fact  of  meeting  so  many  children.  I  am 
mighty  glad  of  all  your  products,  and  of  your  children  especially.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  all  right  in  quality  and  all  right  la  quao* 
tity.    I  believe  in  the  stock  and  I  want  to  see  it  keep  up. 

tTh«  Rtciim  lad  Ltadn.  pa*  Moinn,  !«>*.  Aprfl  M,  l«M.] 
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Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellotv  cSltsens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  you  this 
morning  and  of  being  here  in  your  great  and  beautiful  state.  As 
I  go  through  your  state  and  see  the  soil,  the  crops,  and  above  all 
the  men  and  women,  I  do  not  wonder  that  Iowa  is  all  right 

In  thanking  you  all  I  know  the  others  will  not  grudge  my  saying 
a  special  word  of  thanks  to  those  who,  beyond  any  others  in  the 
natioD,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us.  to  the  men  of  the 
Grand  Anny  of  the  Republic.  We  ha%'e  a  country,  and  there  is  a 
President  to  address  you  just  because  of  what  you  did  from  '6i  to  '65. 

1  am  going  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I  greet  the  Grand 
Army  first :  next  I  want  to  greet  the  younger  generation.  I  like  your 
stock  and  I  am  glad  to  see  tt  is  being  kept  up.  The  children  look 
all  right  in  quality  and  quantity.  And  now  one  word  to  them  and 
it  is  about  the  same  kind  of  a  word  I  would  speak  to  you — I  am 
awfully  glad  to  see  you,  boys  and  girls.  I  believe  in  play  and  I 
believe  in  work,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  from  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
small  boys  I  see  that  they  believe  in  play  too.  Play  hard  while  you 
play,  but  do  not  play  while  you  work.  Work  hard  while  you  work. 
That  is  sound  sen^c,  and  it  is  sound  sense  for  the  children  of  the 
larger  growth,  for  all  of  us.  I  believe  in  having  a  good  time  in  life. 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  shirking  any  work  for  tlie  sake  of  having  a 
good  lime.  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  us  knows  in  his  or  her  ac- 
quaintance some  tmwise  father — I  regret  to  state  an  occasional  mother 
— who  having  worked  hard  and  done  his  or  her  duty  well,  seems  to 
forget  that  life  in  the  long  run  is  satisfactory  about  in  the  propor- 
tion that  it  means  duty  well  done,  and  deliberately  starts  to  bring  up 
his  or  her  child  to  do  nothing,  to  be  a  little  soft-hearted  and  try 
to  shield  them  from  all  work.  You  have  seen  the  mother,  who  be- 
comes a  mere  household  drudge,  say  that  her  daughters  stiall  not 
touch  a  stitch  of  work ;  or  the  father,  who  is  a  hard  working  tnan,  who 
lets  his  boys  grow  up  as  idlers;  and  then  that  father  or  mother  will 
have  a  feeling  that  it  is  because  they  arc  so  fond  of  their  children. 
It  is  sot  because  they  arc  fond  of  their  children;  it  is  because  they 
are  foolish.  The  poorest  lesson  that  any  American  can  be  taught 
is  the  lesson  of  trying  merely  to  have  a  good  time,  of  trying  to  shirk 
what  is  hard  and  unpleasant. 

I  have  spoken  a  word  about  the  men  of  the  Civil  War.  From  *6t 
to  '65  you  gave  up  the  life  of  ease  at  home,  you  left  your  families, 
you  left  comfort,  and  you  went  into  the  army.  Heavens  knows  you 
did  not  enter  it  for  the  money — it  was  only  $11  or  $(3  a  month.  I 
have  forgotten  which.  You  knew  what  it  was  to  march  all  day  long 
under  the  intolerable  tieat  of  the  southern  sun  in  summer,  when  at  about 
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nocnt,  if  you  were  rccniiu,  one  blaoket  was  so  heav)*  you  threw  it 
tway.  and  at  midnight  you  would  like  two.  You  knew  what  it  was 
to  He  out  in  the  frozen  mud  of  the  trenches  in  winter;  you  faced 
fever  cots  in  the  hospital,  death  and  maiming  in  battle;  you  saw  the 
brightest  and  bravest  pour  out  thctr  life's  blood  like  water,  alt  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal.  It  was  because  you  had  It  in  you  to  do  that, 
that  we  doflf  our  hats  to  you  now ;  that  we  stand  here  as  freemen 
of  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sim  has  ever  shown.  If  you 
will  look  back  over  your  lives  as  you  hand  on  the  memories  to  your 
children  and  to  your  country,  to  what  part  of  your  life  is  it  a  pleasure — 
the  easy  part?  No.  It  was  when  you  dared  and  did  all  you  could  do, 
and  toiled  and  worked,  and  fought,  and  spent  your  sweat  and  your 
blood  in  saving  the  nation.  What  is  true  of  you  in  military  life,  ia 
true  of  all  of  us  in  civil  life.  Each  man  here  as  he  grows  older  looks 
back  with  pleasure  and  is  glad  to  recall  to  the  memories  of  his  chil- 
dren, not  the  days  that  were  easiest,  but  the  days  when  he  did  his 
best  work.  That  is  what  counts — having  work  to  do  that  is  worth 
doing,  and  then  doing  it  as  well  as  a  man  catL  In  the  long  run 
that  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  and  of  all  social  pleasures  the 
one  which  quickest  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth  is  the  love 
of  pleasure  for  pleasure's  own  sake.  The  man  or  the  woman  who 
deliberately  sits  down  to  try  to  lead  a  life  that  shall  be  merely  one 
that  shall  result  in  seliish  pleasure,  is  not  only  a  curse  to  tlie  com* 
munity,  but  a  curse  to  himself  or  herself  as  well.  In  bringing  up 
your  children,  the  lesson  to  teach  them  is  not  how  to  shirk  difliculties, 
but  how  to  meet  thetn  and  overcome  them. 

Here  in  Iowa  you  have  built  up  this  great  state  because  you  had 
in  you  the  stuff  out  of  which  good  citizenship  is  made ;  you  have 
built  up  this  city  and  the  hundreds  of  others  like  it;  you  Iiave  built 
up  the  country  around  you,  because  your  people  have  tried  to  do 
a  man's  work  as  a  man's  work  should  be  done.  This  is  what  counts 
ID  the  nation — two  qualities,  the  desire  to  act  squarely  and  decently, 
the  desire  to  show  in  practical  shape  that  you  love  your  brother,  that 
you  will  do  what  you  can  to  help  him  and  do  your  duty  by  the 
State — the  desire  to  sliow  the  belief  in  you  in  morality,  in  honesty 
and  in  decency  is  not,  with  you,  an  empty  form;  and  then  in  addi- 
doo  to  that,  the  sanity  that  makes  you  follow  out  that  virtue  in  a 
practical  fashion ;  cloistered  virtue  docs  not  count.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  did  sot  make  any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  ran 
away.  You  wanted  to  have  the  man  in  the  right  feeling  first,  thci 
right  feeling  for  tlie  flag,  tlie  right  feeling  for  the  country,  and  then 
to  have  him  of  the  fiber  that  would  make  him  stay  "put"  when  the 
time  came. 

So  it  is  in  civic  and  Mcial  life  now;  so  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  man 
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in  his  family,  at  the  irutD  in  his  relations  to  his  neighbors,  in  hts 
relations  to  tlie  state ;  you  have  got  to  be  decent ;  you  have  got  to 
have  morality;  you  have  got  to  have  virtue,  not  of  the  cloistered  type, 
not  virtue  that  sits  at  home  in  its  parlor  and  wishes  things  were 
well  outside,  but  ihc  type  of  virtue  that  comes  to  the  strong  man  who, 
when  he  sees  a  wrong,  wishes  to  go  out  and  right  it ;  who  is  glad  to 
step  down  into  the  hurly-burly  of  battle,  in  the  struggle  of  actual 
life,  and  does  his  best  to  bring  things  about  as  they  sliould  be  brought. 
Id  closing  let  me  thank  particularly  the  members  of  tlie  National 
Guard  for  having  turned  out  as  an  escort ;  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am 
to  meet  you.  I  believe  in  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  I  wish 
you  well  always. 

(Tbe  Rfiiilcf  and  IiOdtt,  Oct  Malun,   lav».  Apnl  tt.   IVDl.] 


AT  SHARPSBURG,  lA..  APRIL  A  igoj. 


My  friends  and  feUow  cUisens: 

I  wish  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  greel  you  this  moni- 
ing  and  how  I  appreciate  your  coming  to  sec  me — the  men  and  the 
small  folks.  I  am  an  expert  in  those  for  I  have  six  myself,  and  as 
I  believe  in  your  stock  I  want  to  see  it  kept  up.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
10  me  to  come  through  your  beautiful  state  and  to  see  your  pros- 
perity, a  prosperity  due  in  part  to  your  soil  and  climate,  but  due 
mainly  to  the  character  of  your  men  and  women.  That  is  the  all 
important  factor  in  determining  ihc  upgrowth  of  any  state  of  the 
Union.  We  need  good  laws,  we  need  good,  honest  and  fearless  ad- 
ministration of  the  biws,  and  we  need  to  have  the  laws  administered 
without  respect  to  persons  so  that  whether  a  man  be  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  be  in  one  occupation  or  another,  he  shall  be  held  to  ac- 
countability  under  the  hw  and  protected  by  the  law.*  In  Ihe  long 
nin,  as  I  said,  it  is  the  character  of  the  individual  man  or  individual 
woman  that  counts  most  in  the  making  up  of  a  state.  Exactly  as 
in  the  anny,  I  care  not  what  the  training  is,  or  what  the  weapon.s  are, 
you  can  gel  but  link  fight  out  of  the  army  if  the  average  soldier  has 
not  the  light  in  him.  So  it  is  in  citizenship.  There  are  other  nations 
which  have  copied  our  constitution  and  our  laws,  but  the  result  hat 
been  wholly  different  because  they  did  not  have  the  type  of  cltiecn 
behind  the  law.  As  in  battle  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  coimts, 
so  in  a  community  it  is  the  men  back  of  the  law  that  count  most. 
Upon  Iliem  must  we  rely  for  proper  results  under  our  constitution 
and  our  laws.     I  greet  you,  I  believe  in  you  with  all  my  heart.    I 

*  PrMiilcni  Raxnpth  k  k>  f*F  liln  Solon  Ihil  h(  Aofi  n4t  brlinc  ibtl  ihc  l>v>  ihiMld  bv 
H  "^ecbwcbt  thai  «iMM|k  «al]r  lli«  vtik  biii  arc  br«k«ii  b/  tbc  lUenfr"— A.  II.  L. 
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Ihink  that  Iowa's  future  will  be  even  greater  than  her  past    I  wish 
}'0u  good  luck. 

(Tb«  Rfct*>*r  ■nd  l^Mdtr.  Dn  UoinM,  lowi.  April  IB.  IMtJ 


AT  VAN  WERT.  lA.,  APRIL  aB,  igoa. 


My  fellow  cilisens: 

It  is  iikdeed  a  pleasure  to  nieet  you  this  morning  and  to  come  through 
your  great  and  beautiful  state.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Iowa  has  takeii 
the  position  it  has  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  that  <t  ha.1  a.'iaumed 
the  Icadershi])  which  it  has  done,  when  1  sec  not  merely  your  soil, 
your  farms,  your  products,  but  those  best  of  all  products — the  men 
and  women.  You  have  in  the  territory  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
to  make  the  state,  but  it  has  been  made  because  those  in  it  have  had 
in  them  the  stuflf  with  which  to  make  it. 

At  every  place  that  1  have  slopped  I  have  seen  men  cirrying  the 
button  which  recalls  to  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  that  tried 
men's  souls,  Iowa  sent  her  sons  to  the  front  to  pour  out  their  blood 
like  water  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  qualities  that  these  men 
showed  in  military  life  are  after  all  the  same  qualities  which  we  need 
in  order  to  bring  success  in  civil  affairs.  Unless  there  is  a  fundameotal 
spirit  of  decency,  of  honesty,  of  regard  for  right  living  no  success 
will  come  to  tlic  state  any  more  than  to  the  individual.  Of  all  qual- 
ities to  be  abhorred  in  a  republic  like  ours  the  quality  which  is  some- 
times called  snuiriness.  ability  unaccompanied  by  scruple,  is  the  worst. 
That  is  the  quality  which  makes  a  bad  neighbor  and  an  evil  public 
servant.  The  abler,  the  more  fearless  a  man  is,  if  he  has  not  got 
the  root  of  decent  living  in  him.  the  more  dangerous  he  is  to  the 
state.  We  must  have  as  the  basis  of  citizenship  a  high  ideal,  a  decent 
observance  of  the  law  and  of  the  relationships  of  human  society. 
But  such  alone  will  not  avail.  In  addition  to  virtue  if  you  are  to 
make  it  count,  you  have  to  have  strength  and  courage  back  of  it.  But 
little  can  be  done  witli  a  man  who  is  afraid.  The  timid  man  is  of  no 
use,  I  do  not  care  how  good  he  is.  And  scant  need  be  our  patience 
with  the  virtue  which  stts  at  home,  in  its  own  house,  and  says  how 
bad  the  world  is.  You  want  morality,  decency,  high  thinking,  and 
in  addition  you  must  have  the  qualities  which  wc  speak  of  when  we 
say  of  anyone  that  he  is  not  merely  a  good  man.  but  a  man.  The 
quaUtics  that  make  a  man  fit  to  do  his  work  in  the  actual  hurly- 
burly  of  real  life:  the  qualities  which,  if  wc  are  wise,  each  of  us 
will  strive  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  sons,  of  hts  daughters,  so 
as  to  teach  the  boy  and  the  girl  that  the  ii:ing  to  do  in  life  is  not 
to  find  tome  way  of  dodging  difficulties,  but  to  meet  them  and  over- 
come thcttL    In  the  great  war,  in  addition  to  being  patriou.  it  was 
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necessary  to  have  the  quality  of  staying  "put,"  You  needed  in  the 
army  the  men  who  loved  their  country,  and  you  also  needed  the  man 
who  did  not  run.  or,  if  he  ran,  ran  in  ihe  right  direction.  You 
had  to  have  a  combination  of  the  two  qualities. 

iTbc  Rigwitc  mi  Ludtt,  Dm  Hainn.  Ion.  April  n,  ItOtJ 


AT  OTTUMWA,  lA..  APRIL  38,  1903. 

Mr.  Sfnator,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  privi]<^  to  have  the  chance  of  addressing  you  this 
evening  and  I  have  enjoyed  greatly  my  trip  tlirough  Iowa  to-day. 
As  I  began  to  speak  at  7  o'clock  this  morning  and  as  I  have  met 
about  cver>-  man.  woman  and  child  witliiu  a  rea.sonable  radius  of  the 
railway  I  will  not  detain  you  long. 

1  wish  td  say,  in  greeting  to  you  all  and  in  expressing  my  acknowl- 
edgment of  Ihe  magniltcent  reception  you  have  tendered  me  here, 
that  I  know  you  will  not  object  to  my  saying  a  special  word  of  greet- 
ing to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  because  the  rest 
of  us  owe  the  fact  that  tliere  is  a  President  of  this  country  to  what 
they  did.  And  they  teach  us  a  lesson,  not  merely  of  war  but  also 
of  peace,  for,  mighty  as  was  the  triumph  they  won  in  the  years  that 
closed  at  Appomatto.t,  mighty  also  was  tlie  deed  when  the  army  dis- 
banded and  the  brave  boys  in  blue  went  back  to  their  counting  rooms, 
their  shops,  their  farms,  and  each  took  up  the  work  he  had  abandoned 
when  President  Lincoln  called  for  arms. 

I  am  speaking  in  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  Iowa  and 
to  those  from  round  about  who  come  from  that  rich  afjricultural 
country  which  takes  in  practically  the  entire  prosperous  and  happy 
state.  I  congratulate  you  upon  yotir  prosperity  and  upon  your  well- 
being. 

Something  can  be  done — I  think  I  may  say.  has  been  done — by  law, 
to  create  and  preserve  that  condition  of  well  being,  and  more  can  be 
done  by  honest  and  faithful  administration  of  the  law.  But  most  of 
all  such  well-being  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  average  man. 

It  was  just  so  in  tlie  war.  You  needed  uniforms,  needed  good  guns, 
seeded  training,  but  you  didn't  wait.  If  there  was  any  man  who 
hadn't  the  stuff  in  him,  you  couldn't  get  it  out  of  him,  and. we  won 
because  the  average  man  in  blue  had  the  sturdy  constitution,  the 
courage,  iron  will,  and  dauntless  resolution.  These  characteristics 
moved  them  to  enlist,  and  they  saw  them  through  the  war. 

And  here  we  arc  in  this  great  state  which  was  built  up,  not  merely 
by  the  soil  or  the  climate,  but  because  of  the  right  kind  of  men  and 
women,  who  were  not  afraid  of  work  and  were  not  seeking  to  lead  a 
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life  of  ease  aod  enjoyment,  but  rather  to  play  their  pftrts  well  in  the 
world. 

I  have  drawn  more  than  one  lesson  from  your  careers  and  now 
allow  me  to  draw  another.  You,  when  you  left  a  life  of  case,  left 
your  home  and  dear  ones,  and  went  down  to  spend  the  best  years 
of  your  youth  marching  under  the  hot  sun  of  a  southern  summer — 
you  for  whom  at  noon  the  blanket  was  too  heavy,  and  if  a  recruit  you 
dropped  it,  Imt  at  midnight  you  found  that  two  blankets  were  not 
near  enough. 

And  as  you  look  back  over  your  past  lives,  of  what  years  are  you 
proud — the  years  of  ease  and  pleasant  prosperity?  No.  The  years 
of  effort  and  toil,  and  when  you  risked  your  lives,  endured  your 
wounds,  faced  unflinchingly  the  fever  cots  id  the  war  hospitals,  and 
•aw  the  best  among  yoti  shwl  their  blood  for  the  sake  of  the  lofty 
idea  which  led  them  on. 

'  So  it  is  in  peace.  Look  back,  each  man  of  you,  at  the  part  of  your 
life  of  which  you  are  proudest  to  tell  your  children,  the  part  you 
wish  them  to  follow.  It  is  not  when  conditions  were  the  easiest  but 
the  time  when  the  life  was  hard,  when  there  were  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  dangers  to  be  dealt  with.  That's  what  you  hope  to  see 
your  chiUIren  emulate. 

0  men  and  women  of  Iowa,  I  believe  in  you  and  in  your  sturdy 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  therefore  I  know  that  you  will  teach 
your  children  not  to  go  through  life  dioosing  the  easiest  course 
they  can  pursue,  but  will  sec  thai  they  rather  choose  the  hardest,  tliat 
they  trample  down  the  obstacles  which  intervene  in  their  way  to  »uc- 
cess.    That  is  what  makes  men  and  women  like  the  citizens  of  Iowa. 

1  owe  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  Iowa,  because  I  have  taken 
a  quarter  of  my  cabinet  from  this  state.  Somebody  has  intimated 
that  this  is  more  than  Iowa's  share,  but  I  say  that  when  any  other 
state  does  as  well  relatively  in  citizcnshp.  then  I  will  take  a  quarter 
from  it. 

I  have  traveled  all  day  through  Iowa  with  my  valued  friend.  Sec- 
retary Shaw,  and  now  i  would  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  absent 
secretary,  Mr,  Wilson.  It  was  very  fitting  that  from  Iowa  should 
come  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  for  no  state  in  the  Union  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  highest  grade  of  farming  than  has  this.  Both 
the  experimental  work  by  the  Government  and  educational  work  by 
the  State  have  been  employed  to  make  the  farmer's  work  one  of  such 
scientific  skill  as  to  put  it  fairly  beside  any  of  the  more  prominent 
profesiMons. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  upon  the  welfare  of  the  fanner  and 
wage-worker  rests  the  welfare  of  the  entire  state.  If  the  conditions 
of  these  two  great  classes  are  well,  the  rest  of  the  state  is  also  right. 
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And  therefore,  residents  of  this  city  of  manufactories  and  wagC' 
workers,  in  this  state  of  farmers,  I  ooogratulaie  50a  on  havii^  so 
well  solved  your  share  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  entire 
nation. 

I  don't  have  to  do  much  preaching  in  Iowa.  I  think  your  prac- 
tice sets  a  mark  for  my  preaching  here.  I  don't  have  to  preach  in  the 
presence  of  these  men  of  the  great  war  except  to  remind  us  younger 
men  that  we  sliould  be  held  thrice  shamed  if  we  do  not  remember 
10  do  well  so  that  you  may  feel  that  our  homaf^e  to  your  memory  is 
not  simply  coming  from  the  mouth  but  from  our  hearts, 

I  am  not  preadiing  the  gospel  of  work.  \'ou  made  your  standard 
of  work  as  well  as  your  standard  of  play,  but  let  mc  say  just  this — 
play  when  yon  play,  but  don't  play  when  you  work.  I  am  glad  to 
sec  any  harmless  enjoyment  from  which  an>*onc  can  derive  a  benefit, 
only  don't  let  it  interfere  in  doing  each  his  or  her  duty  as  the  chance 
comes. 

As  I  have  passed  through  Iowa  today  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  soil,  the  climate,  the  rkh  farms,  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  ton-ns  and  cities,  and  by  the  high  average  of  citizenship  which 
is  noticeable  everywhere.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  in  (he  country 
districts  to  notice  how  the  electric  cars,  the  telephones,  and  tlie  rural 
free  delivery  have  joined  lo  make  the  life  of  the  farm  less  weary 
and  to  bring  it  more  upon  an  equitable  plane  with  the  pleasures 
and  the  conveniences  of  the  city.  I  admire  the  people  and  I  con- 
gralulaie  them  upon  their  crops  and  their  products. 

I  think  the  thing  that  lias  pleased  mc  most,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  meeting  with  the  old  veterans,  is  the  representation 
from  the  other  end  of  the  line — the  children.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  all  your  crops,  and  espcdally  upon  your  crop  of  children.  Tliey 
are  certainly  all  right  in  quality  and  they  seem  to  be  all  right  in  quan- 
tity.    I  like  your  stock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  djHng  out. 

Now  I  will  not  detain  yoii  longer.  I  have  only  come  lo  say  that 
1  believe  in  you,  believe  in  you  heart  and  soul,  and  that  I  wish  for 
you  in  the  future  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  and  happiness  than 
you  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.    And  now  I  will  bid  you  good  night. 

rOnvfflwi   <la«i).   n»lx   Courkr.   A^  M.   IMS.) 


AT  THE  AUDITORIUM,  DES  MOINES.  lA..  APRIL  A  1903. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  genllemin: 

When  I  sec  this  audience  before  me.  it  is  a  matter  of  real  regret 
to  mc  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  stay  and  speak  to  you  at  length. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Iowa  has  been  so  very  attractive  that  I  have 
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been  g«ning  behind  time  going  througli  it,  all  I  can  do  is  to  thank 
you  (or  your  greetings  and  wish  you  well. 

1  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  my  trip  today  through  your  great  and 
beautiful  state,  and  my  visit  lo  your  beautiful  city,  I  have  enjoyed 
the  drive.  I  want  to  say  that  1  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  horseman- 
ship of  those  who  accompanied  me  on  this  drive,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  thai  part  of  the  guard  imtnedialely  by  me.  1  should  have  been 
glad  lo  have  had  them  in  my  regiment. 

I  will  say  sincerely,  and  witliout  Aattery.  that  it  does  mc  good  to 
travel  through  your  state:  though  1  am  glad  to  sec  you  with  so  fer- 
tile a  soil ;  though  I  am  glad  to  team  of  your  abounding  prosperity 
and  all'that  you  raise;  yet,  I  am  most  glad  of  the  quality  of  citizen- 
ship you  raise.  I  suppose  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  which  sur- 
passes Iowa  in  the  average  of  happiness  of  its  citizens.  You  are 
fortunate  in  your  farming  districts,  in  your  farming  population,  and 
in  the  character  of  your  cities.  Iowa  is  among  the  leading  slates 
of  agricultural  life,  and  of  course,  in  recent  years,  the  use  of  tlie 
telephone,  the  use  of  electric  cars,  the  introduction  of  rural  free  de- 
livery,  lias  made  an  cnoniious  difference  towards  equalizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  and  city,  and  glad  though  I  am  lo  come  into 
cities  like  this,  1  know  that  even  the  people  of  the  cities  will  not  mis- 
represent the  saying,  that  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  farm 
grow  more  attractive,  so  that  the  young  men  will  stay  in  the  country. 
We  can  not  afford  to  fail  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  t<eep  up  the  standard 
of  our  country  population. 

So  I  want  to  say,  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here,  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
greeted  thus,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  particularly  glad  of  having 
been  greeted  by  so  many  children ;  they  seem  all  right  in  quahty,  and 
are  all  right  in  quantity.  I  congratulate  you;  I  hslicve  in  you,  and 
I  want  to  see  others  grow  up  like  you. 

Good  bye  and  good  luck. 

[The  RtgwMr  Mid  l.n<)rf.  Dti  Mdtan.  Ik.  April  t«.  IMS.] 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OV  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CI.\TION  BUILDING,  AT  OSKAI.OOSA.  lA.,  APRIL  aft,  igty. 

Uadies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  come  here  to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
of  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  I  feci  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  presence  of  tlic  men  Who  fought  in  the  great  war 
at  any  ceremony  which  tends  to  make  for  decency,  for  high  thinking, 
for  good  citizenship. 

I  wish  first  to  say  one  word  about  your  Congressman.  Mr.  Lacey, 
at  whose  request  I  stopped.    In  public  life  generally  we  are  not  apt 
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to  find  the  man  whose  interests  go  for  the  whole  country  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  his  immediate  fate  in  ihcir  hands,  and  1  wish 
to  conRratulatc  this  district  on  having  in  the  American  Congress  a 
man  who  spends  his  best  efforts  for  the  whole  United  Stales.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  never  say  before  a  man  what  I  would  not  say  behind  him. 
or  vice  versa,  and  I  do  not  speak  hyperbolically,  I  say  what  I  mean, 
and  I,  wish  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Laccy:  Wherever  there  is  a 
matter  that  1  feel  is  of  real  and  serious  consequence  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  I  can  ask  Mr,  Lacey  to  come  to  me,  or  can  go  to  him. 
Willi  the  absolute  certainty  that  he  will  approach  the  matter  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  th«  public  service.  He  wishes  to  do  well  his 
duty  by  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  is  worth  doing  is  a 
sufficient  reward  for  doing  it.  And  that  I  rt^rd  as  high  praise  for 
any  man  in  public  life. 

Now  a  word  about  the  building  itself  and  what  purpose  it  sub- 
serves. We  can  not  afford  to  liavc  our  civiHzaltou  go  on  without 
united  and  ordered  effort  on  the  part  of  decent  people  to  see  that 
Ihe  forces  of  decency  have  the  upper  hand.  Wc  do  not  need  to  bother 
about  the  weeds,  llicy  will  grow  anyhow ;  but  the  grain  needs  some 
careful  tending  and  nothing  augurs  better  for  the  future  of  this 
country  than  the  way  in  which  efforts  arc  made,  such  as  this,  which 
has  resulted  id  the  erection  of  this  association  building  here.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  and  if  you  leave  a  young  man's  time  when  he 
is  at  liberty  absoUitcly  vacant  he  will  fill  it ;  and  it  is  liable  with  what 
is  not  best  worth  having  in  it.  Give  him  occupation ;  give  him  tlie 
chance  to  improve  himself;  make  tlie  patli  fairly  easy  that  leads  to 
clean  living  and  decent  work  and  you  will  help  him  up  more  than 
you  will  by  a  hundred  mere  preachings;  you  will  give  him  tlie  diance 
to  be  decent.  More  and  more  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  tended  to  do  good  throughout  the  nation  because  it  has 
proceeded  in  so  sane  a  spirit ;  a  spirit  which  seeks  not  to  dwarf  or 
suppress  healthy  instincts,  but  to  get  them  to  turn  in  the  right  di- 
rection, because.  like  all  true  educational  institutions,  it  recognizes 
what  an  education  must  mean;  (we  are  all  of  us  being  educated 
all  lh«  time) ;  that  it  can  help  the  body;  that  it  can  help  what  is  of 
more  good  than  the  body,  the  mind,  and  finally  that  it  can  help  wliat 
counts  for  far  more  than  mind  and  body,  diaracter — the  sum  of  all 
qualities  that  we  call  character.  That  is  what  counts  is  the  long  run. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  strong  man;  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  intcltcctual  man ;  but  best  of  all  it  is  to  be  a  Man.  a  good 
man,  a  brave  and  a  strong  man. 

Tliat  is  what  counted,  oh  my  comrades,  with  you  in  the  great  war. 
When  you  went  into  that  struggle  you  went  into  a  struggle  that 
could  liave  been  brotight  to  a  successful  conclusion  only  by  men  whose 
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stout  bodies  asd  cool  heads  united  the  brave  heart.  That  is  what 
counted  in  the  long  months  of  inaction,  in  the  weariness  of  the 
marches,  in  the  sleepless  vigils  of  the  cold  winter  nights  and  finally 
in  the  red  hot  fire  and  agony  of  the  fighl.  Tliac  was  when  you  proved 
the  stuff  that  there  was  in  the  man ;  then  you  could  sec  the  qualities 
that  you  had  to  have  in  order  to  make  the  man  able  to  do  a  little 
more  than  his  fair  share.  And  it  is  just  so  in  our  life  now,  in  our 
life  relative  to  the  state,  the  life  of  the  man  in  his  own  family,  or  in 
dealing  with  his  neighbors — the  thing  that  counts  is  the  combination 
of  qualities  which  we  call  character,  at  the  door  of  which  we  call 
dccenc>',  honesty,  the  spirit  that  makes  a  man  treat  his  fellows  squarely 
and  fairly,  that  makes  him  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  man  to  do  business  with,  a  good  man  to  have  his 
property  next  to  yours  or  to  work  beside  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm ; 
and  decency  is  not  enough.  In  addition  to  this  you  have  to  have 
something  else ;  just  as  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  needed  more  than 
patriotism.  You  had  to  have  the  quality  of  courage,  the  usual  quality  of 
hardihood,  the  quality  of  iron  strength,  I  do  not  care  how  patriotic 
a  man  was,  if  he  Itad  a  tendency  to  run  away  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  with  him.  So  it  is  now ;  you  have  got  to  have  decency,  hon- 
esty, virtue,  morality  as  the  bedrodc,  but  if  you  have  got  nothing 
built  upon  it  it  is  a  poor  structure. 

The  virtue  that  sits  at  home  and  complains  that  vice  has  the  upper 
hand,  the  parlor  virtue,  the  far  sighted  virtue,  docs  not  count.  What 
you  need  is  the  good  man  who  is  not  afraid,  that  virtue  that  will 
go  out  into  the  world  and  try  to  do  something.  The  decent  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  the  hurly  burly  of  actual  life,  and  it  is  rough 
work,  too.  Most  things  that  are  worth  having  come  by  effort.  That 
is  true  in  civil  life  as  in  military.  You  need  decency :  you  need  courage, 
and  in  addition  to  this  you  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 
Common  sense  you  have  got  to  have  to  guide  the  other  ariglit.  It 
is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  have  softness  of  heart,  but  it  is  a  pity  when 
the  softness  extends  its  area  and  you  get  softness  of  the  bead  as  well. 

I  congratulate  you,  tlie  people  of  this  beautiful  State,  upon  what 
you  are  doing  upon  the  higher  life  oi  which  the  erection  of  this 
building  is  but  a  symbol.  In  closing  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to 
be  here.  How  I  have  enjoyed  coming  through  Iowa.  Let  me  thank 
especially  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  for  coming  out  and  then  my 
own  comrades,  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  for  coming  here  to 
act  as  escort.  I  was  pleased  to  pass  so  many  children.  I  congratulate 
Iowa  on  many  things.  On  her  soil,  her  climate,  her  crops,  but  above 
ail  her  citizenship.  I  congratulate  her  upon  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  her  what  site  is.  Because  men  and  women,  I  do  not  have 
to  do  mtKh  preaching  to  >'ou.    I  feel  rather  more  like  sitting  at  the 
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feet  of  Csmaliel.  I  fc«t  that  you  practice  what  I  want  to  prcacli. 
and  I  congratulate  you  in  it.  Finally,  as  I  said.  I  like  crops,  but  as 
I  like  your  stock,  the  crop  I  like  best  to  sec  is  the  children.  I  con- 
gratuLilc  you  on  their  quality.  That  is  all  right  and  it  seems  to  me 
tlic  quantity  is  all  right.  I  like  your  stock  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  sec  it  die  out. 

[Tbt  KcgUMf  tnd  Leader.  Do  Uoloa.  lewa.  April  a».  IMt.) 


AT  KEOKUK.  lA^  APRIl.  39.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  yeu,  my  fcHovj  citizens,  wiy  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  even  a  few 
words  to  you  this  morning  here  in  the  Gate  City  of  Iowa.  Yes- 
terday I  traveled  through  your  great  and  beautiful  state  and  ohl 
my  fellow  citizens,  how  sincerely  I  congratulate  you  ttpon  it.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  such  soil,  such  a  climate,  so  well  watered  a  coun- 
try, a  state,  that  tends  itself  to  diversified  industries  so  that  while 
agriculture  is  the  staple  pursuit,  yet,  as  for  instance  here  in  Keokuk, 
you  are  developing  manufactories  in  a  degree  that  would  have  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  even  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  such  a  soil,  such  physical  material  possibilities,  but 
the  greatest  of  all  things  is  to  have,  as  Iowa  has,  the  men  and 
women  who  can  turn  those  possibilities  to  advantage-  That  is  ulti- 
tnately  what  counts  most. 

In  thanking  all  of  you  for  your  greeting  I  know  that  the  rest 
of  you  will  not  gnidgc  me  saying  a  special  word  of  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgment to  those  to  whom  the  rest  of  us  owe  so  much — to 
the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Rq)ublic.  To  you,  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors  of  the  Civil  \Var  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  President  to  address  you.  The  lesson  that  they  teach  us  who  have 
come  after  them  is  not  merely  a  lesson  for  war,  it  is  a  lesson  for 
peace:  for  great  though  your  deeds  were,  friends  and  comrade*,  great 
though  they  were  in  the  four  years  of  the  war,  during  which  wc 
settled  it  that  we  should  have  a  country  of  which  to  be  proud,  if 
anrthing,  even  greater  was  the  \vay  in  which,  the  war  once  done, 
you  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  did  your  full  duty  as  citizens 
again. 

I  passed  die  statue  of  General  Curtis  on  the  way  up  here  "and 
tooik  off  my  hat  to  it,"  and  I  felt  that  General  Curtis  in  his  life  tj-pilicd 
what  you  had  done  in  war  and  in  peace.  When  the  appeal  to  arms 
came  General  Curtis,  already  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  turned 
in  and  rendered  service  which  was  literally  priceless  in  campaign 
and  battle:  and  the  war  once  over,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
fighting  it  over  and  over  again;  then  he  took  hold  of  the  business 
of  poshing  across  the  continent  the  first  great  transcontinental  line 
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and  did  that  in  th«  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  marched  to  battle. 
The  spirit  (hat  you  showed  in  the  war  is  the  spirit  we  must  sliow  now 
in  peace,  if  wc  want  to  win.  Oue  of  the  great  things  of  Oie  war  was 
that  you  left  us  that  right  of  kinship  wiili  and  of  fcctioR  proud  of, 
your  gallant  antagonists ;  and  [  nc^-cr  speak  to  a  mcL'ting  of  the  Grand 
Army  without  the  certainly  of  feeling  that  they  will  be  more  prompt 
than  any  other  to  respond  to  a  statement  as  to  .the  gallantry  of  our 
brethren  who  wore  the  gray.  You  left  u*  the  right  of  brotherhood 
with  them,  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  all  in  this  country  and 
above  all  you  taught  u«  by  your  example  what  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood really  means.  You  won  because  out  of  the  grinding  need  of 
war  was  developed  the  capactt>-  of  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man ; 
^ving  honor  to  whom  honor  Li  due ;  putting  forward,  not  trying  for 
motives  of  jealousy  to  throw  him  down  because  he  was  twg,  not  trying 
to  put  hiin  up  except  because  he  could  do  the  job.  treating  hiin  on  his 
worth  as  a  man. 

You  developed  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas.  Farragut.  Foot«. 
out  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the  simple  process  of  refusing  to  con- 
sider aught  hut  the  man's  fitness  to  do  the  job;  ancl  so  in  the  work  in 
the  ranks,  among  the  officers  no  less  t]iaii  among  tlic  enlisted  meu, 
you  won  because  you  went  ui)on  the  basts  of  treating  the  man  ac- 
cording to  his  individua]  worth.  Each  one  of  you  as  you  marched, 
as  you  went  into  battle,  was  concerned  much  about  your  comrades. 
You  needed  to  have  them  develop  certain  (jualitics.  you  were  much 
interested  in  certain  of  their  traits,  but  j-ou  were  not  a  bit  intereste<l  in 
the  unessential  unes.  You  did  not  care  a  snap  of  your  finger  as  to  the 
way  ill  which  the  man  on  your  right  or  the  man  on  your  left  wor- 
shipped his  Maker — as  to  his  crced^you  did  not  care  as  to  his  social 
position;  as  to  whi-iher  he  had  means,  or  all  his  life  long  had  earned 
his  day's  bread  by  tlie  sweat  of  his  brow ;  for  that  day,  you  did  not 
care  whether  he  was  a  mechanic  or  a  farmer,  a  banker  or  a  brick- 
layer; what  you  wiiihed  to  know  was.  whew  the  time  of  trial  came  he 
would  stay  "put,"  that  was  what  you  wanted  to  know.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  you  want  to  know  in  civil  life. 

We  have  not  a  problem  so  great  and  so  terrible  as  the  problem 
which  you  had  to  solve  with  all  your  strength ;  with  all  your  courage ; 
which  you  had  to  solve  at  the  cost  of  crippling  and  the  risk  of  death. 
But  we  have  problems.  The  complexity  of  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion has  brought  us  face  to  face  witJi  them.  Wc  can  solve  them  all 
right  only  if  we  approach  them  as  you  approaclied  your  great  duty 
In  the  years  from  '6i  to  '65. 

The  details  of  application  of  the  principles  change,  but  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  morality  and  decency  and  common  sense  do  not 
change.    Wc  can  solve  all  our  problems,  industrial,  social,  ccooomic, 
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political  in  Ute  long  nin  if  we  approach  them  in  the  spirit  that  recog' 
nizes  certain  fundanurntal  truths,  of  which  the  most  essential  13  a 
desire  to  do  jii»tice  and  lo  see  that  justice  is  done  to  each  man,  that 
each  man  has  his  rights,  that  no  man  wrongs  another,  and  we  take 
care  to  avoid  two  equally  bad  set*  of  vice*.  One  is  the  vice  of  ar- 
rogance, the  vice  of  brutal  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  of 
arrogant  looking  down  upon  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we 
are.  of  arrogant  disregard  for  those  who  have  not  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  position  or  of  intclk-ct.  the  advantages  of  any  kind  that 
some  have.  We  want  to  beware  of  the  vices  that  from  time  im- 
memorial have  accompanied  power,  whether  that  power  takes  the 
form  of  weaUh  or  takes  any  other  shape,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  just 
as  much  do  we  need  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  equally  tase, 
equally  mean  vices  of  jealousy,  hatred,  rancor,  towards  those  who 
are  better  off.  Hie  two  sets  of  vices  are  complementary  one  to  the 
other ;  in  essence  they  are  the  same.  The  man  who  looks  down  and 
seeks  to  oppose  the  man  of  less  means  has  at  the  bottom  exactly  the 
same  soul  as  the  man  who  hates  and  strives  to  pull  down  another 
man  because  he  h^  been  successful  and  the  two  are  equally  mean 
vices. 

Mean  jealousy  and  envy  of  those  who  arc  well  off  arc  just  as  con- 
temptible and  mean  as  base  arrogance  towards  those  who  are  not 
well  off;  and  we  are  false  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  false 
to  the  principles  of  the  men  who,  with  Washington,  founded  the 
nation,  of  the  men  who,  under  tjncoln  and  Grant,  saved  the  cation, 
if  wc  do  not  equally  avoid  each  kind  of  vice. 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  you  is  that  you  taught  the  virtue 
of  organization  and  yet  the  virtue  of  individual  initiative.  If  you 
had  remained  a  mob  each  man  dealing  with  his  own  interest,  you 
could  not  have  accomplished  anything.  You  liad  to  have  an  organ- 
ization, the  training  to  develop  the  leadership,  to  develop  the  sys- 
tematic plan  of  action,  but  you  had  each  of  you  to  do  his  part  well 
or  no  organization  could  have  helped  you.  You  needed  the  organi- 
sation and  you  needed  good  weapons,  but  I  do  not  care  how  well  you 
have  been  drilled,  or  how  good  the  weapons  have  been,  if  you  had 
not  had  tlie  right  stuff  in  you  you  could  not  have  gotten  the  right 
stuff  out  of  you,  Tlie  American  soldier  left  so  imperishable  a  monu- 
ment because  he  had  in  him  the  fighting  edge,  because  he  was  able 
to  hol<l  his  own.  because  he  had  within  his  own  breast  what  spurred 
him  on  to  effort,  what  spurred  him  on  to  triumph.  Each  of  you 
found  that  you  needed  help,  that  you  could  help  others,  but  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  helping  certain  men,  because  they  would  not 
lake  advantage  of  it  when  the  help  came.  It  is  just  the  samo  in 
ctnl  life.    There  ts  trat  one  of  us  who  docs  not  stumble;  there  is 
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not  one  of  us  who  is  not  giiilty  of  shortcomings.  Each  of  us  needs 
at  times  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him  or  her.  and 
shame  to  whoever  refuses  to  stretch  out  the  helping  hand.  Every 
man  will  slip  and  it  is  the  duty  of  ever)'  man  to  help  him  on.  to  put 
him  on  his  feet  and  he!p  him  to  walk,  but  if  he  lies  down  you  can 
not  carry  him.  We  will  win  in  solving  the  political  and  social  problems 
of  the  day  by  showing  the  traits  you  and  your  comrades  showed  in 
the  great  war;  the  traits  of  capacity  for  organisation  and  yet  fullest 
recognition  of  the  need  of  individual  initiative,  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  prime  factor  in  determining  whether  a  mas  is 
a  good  citizen  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  prime  factor  in  determining 
whether  he  is  a  good  soldier;  the  man's  own  individual  character.  We 
can  win  if  we  apply  the  lessons  of  the  civil  war  to  our  own  life  nowa- 
days. And,  my  fellow  cotmtrymen,  when  I  come  to  Iowa  I  feel  that 
I  can  learn  rather  than  teach,  because  in  peace  and  in  war  you  men 
and  women  of  Iowa  have  acted  on  exactly  those  principles.  I  thank 
you  for  greeting  me  today.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  joy  to  see  you. 
1  wish  you  well  and  wish  you  prosperity  in  the  future  as  you  have 
so  abundantly  enjoyed  it  in  the  past. 


AT  QUmCV,  ILL,,  APRIL  a^  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  citisens: 

There  is  one  matter  which  I  think  presses  for  national  legislative 
attention — the  matter  of  the  curreiwy.  From  your  sister  State  of 
Iowa  I  have  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who.  as  he  showed  last 
fall,  can  be  counted  on  to  act  with  courage  and  with  wisdom  when- 
ever the  need  arises,  and  to  use  fearlessly  and  coolly  whatever  the 
law  now  allows  him  to  use.  Our  currency  taws  have  been  recently 
improved  by  specific  declarations  intended  to  secure  permanency  of 
values;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  these  laws  may  not  he  further 
improved  and  strcngllicncd.  It  is  wcllnigh  universally  admitted,  cer- 
tainly in  any  husine^  community  such  as  this,  that  our  currency  system 
is  wanting  in  elasticity ;  that  is,  the  volume  does  not  respond  to  th« 
varying  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  nor  to  the  var)'ing  needs , 
of  the  different  localities  as  well  as  of  difl^erent  times.  Our  people 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  grain-raising  communities  require 
a  larger  volume  of  currency  at  harvest  lime  than  during  the  summer 
months;  and  the  same  principle  in  greater  or  less  extent  applies  to 
every  community.  Our  currency  laws  need  such  modification  as 
will  ensure  definitely  the  parity  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued  by 
the  government,  and  such  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  currency  a$' 
will  promptly  and  automatically  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  com- 
merce. Permanent  increase  would  be  dangerous,  permanent  con- 
traction ruinous,  but  the  needed  elasUcity  must  be  brought  about  by 
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provisions  which  will  permit  both  coRtraction  and  expansion  as  the 
V3r}'tn^  needs  of  the  several  communities  and  bnsiness  interests  at 
different  times  and  in  different  localities  require. 


AT  ODEON  HALL,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.,  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  AND 

INTERNATIONAL  GOOD  ROADS  CONVENTION. 

APRIL  agt  tgo3> 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  genllemen: 

When  we  wish  to  use  descriptive  terms  fit  to  characterize  great 
empires  and  the  men  who  made  those  empires  great,  invariably  one 
of  the  terms  used  is  to  signify  that  that  empire  built  good  roads. 
When  we  speak  of  t)ie  Romant,  we  speak  of  them  as  rulers,  as  con- 
querors, as  administrators,  as  rosd  builders.  There  were  empires  that 
rose  over  night  and  fell  over  night,  empires  whose  influence  was  ab- 
solutely evanescetit,  which  have  passed  away  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  their  former  existence;  but  wherever  the  Roman  established  his 
rule  the  traces  of  that  rule  remain  deep  to-day,  stamped  oa  the  bn- 
guagc  and  customs  of  the  people,  or  stamped  in  tangible  form  upon 
the  soil  itself.  And  so  passing  through  Britain  fifteen  centuries  and 
over  after  tlie  dominion  of  Rome  passed  away,  the  Romaa  roads  as 
features  still  remain ;  Roing  through  Italy,  where  power  after  power 
has  risen,  and  flourished,  and  vanished  since  the  days  when  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors  transferred  its  seat  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium — going  through  Italy  after  the  Lombard,  the 
Goth,  the  Byzantine,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  have 
ruled  that  country — it  is  the  imperishable  Roman  road  that  reappears. 

The  faculty,  the  art,  the  habit  of  road  building  marks  in  a  nation 
those  solid,  stable  qualities  which  tell  for  permanent  greatness.  Merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  historic  analogy  we  should  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  this  people  which  has  lamed  a  continent,  whtcli  has  built  up  a 
country  with  a  continent  for  its  base,  which  boasts  itself,  with  truth,  as 
the  mightiest  republic  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  which  I  firmly 
belie\'c  will  in  the  century  now  opening  rise  to  a  position  of  headship 
and  leadership  such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  yet  attained — merely 
from  historic  analog)-,  I  say,  we  should  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
such  a  nation  build  good  roads.  Mucli  more  have  we  tlie  right  to 
demand  it  from  the  practical  standpoint.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  semi-barbarism  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  and  tlie  civilization 
wliich  succeeded  it  was  the  diffcreiKC  between  poor  and  good  means 
of  cottuntmicalion.  And  we  to  whom  space  is  less  of  an  obstacle 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  we  who  have 
spanned  a  continent,  who  have  thrust  our  border  westward  in  the 
coarse  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  until  it  has  gone  from  the  Atlantic 
*o  the  Allcghanics,  from  the  .Mleghanies  down  into  the  %'allcy  of 
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the  Mississippi,  across  the  great  plains,  over  the  Rockies  to  where  th« 
Golden  Gate  kts  through  the  long  henving  waters  of  (he  Pacific,  aod 
finally  to  Alaska.  lo  the  Arctic  regions,  to  the  tropic  islands  of  the 
sea— we  who  lake  so  little  account  of  mere  space  must  see  to  it  that 
the  best  means  of  nullifying  the  existence  of  space  are  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Of  course,  during  the  last  century  there  has  been  an  altogether 
phenomenal  growth  of  one  kind  of  road  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  an  earlier  period — the  iron  road.  The  railroad  is,  of  course,- 
something  purely  modern.  A  great  many  excellent  people  have  pro- 
ceeded ui>on  the  assumption  that  somehow  or  other  having  good  rail- 
ways should  be  a  substitute  for  having  good  highways,  good  ordinary^ 
roads.  A  more  untenable  position  can  not  be  imagined.  Wlial  the 
railway  does  is  to  develop  the  country;  and  of  course  its  development 
implies  thai  the  developed  country  will  need  n)ore  and  better  road*. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  humiliation  that  there  should 
be  M>  tittle  attention  pnid  to  our  roads;  that  there  should  be  a  will- 
tngness  not  merely  to  refrain  from  making  goo^  roads,  but  to  let  the 
roads  that  were  in  existence  become  worse.  I  can  not  loo  heartily 
congratulate  our  people  upon  the  existence  of  a  Imdy  siioh  a*  this, 
ramifying  into  cvciy  section  of  the  country,  having  its  connections  in 
every  State  of  the  country,  and  bent  upon  thai  cmintntly  proper 
work  of  making  the  conditions  of  life  easier  and  better  for  the  people 
whom  of  all  others  we  can  least  af?or<]  to  see  grow  discontented 
with  their  lot  in  life — the  people  who  live  in  the  country  districts. 
The  extraordinary,  the  wholly  unheard-of,  rate  of  our  indu!.lrtal  de- 
velopment during  the  past  scventj-five  years,  together  with  the  good 
sides,  has  had  some  evil  si<les.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  our  cities  built 
up,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts.  Tlie  healthy  thing 
to  see  is  the  building  up  of  both  the  country  and  city  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  we  can  not  expect  the  ablest,  the  most  eager,  the  most  ambitious 
young  men  to  stay  in  the  country,  to  stay  on  the  farm,  unless  they 
have  certain  advantages.  !f  the  farm  life  is  u  life  of  isolation,  a  life 
in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  great  and  real  <lifficuUy  for  one  man  lo 
communicate  with  his  neighbor,  you  can  rest  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  leave  it  on  the  part  of  those  very  people  whom  we 
should  most  wish  to  see  stay  in  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
ID  every  way  any  tendency  which  will  tend  to  check  an  unhealthy 
flow  from  the  country  to  the  city.  There  are  several  such  tendencies 
in  evidence  at  present.  The  growth  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation tends  to  a  certain  degree  to  exercise  a  centrifugal  force  to 
offset  the  centripetal  force  of  steam,  Exactly  as  steam  and  electricity , 
have  tended  to  gatlier  tiieti  in  masses,  so  now  electricity,  as  applied ' 
to  the  purposes  which  steam  has  so  long  claimed  as  excltisively  its 
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own,  tends  again  to  scatter  out  the  masses.     The  trolley  lines  tt 
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possible  to  live  in  llie  country  and  yet  not  to  lose  wholly  the  advan- 
tages of  the  (own.  The  telephone  is  not  to  be  minimized  as  aa 
in*trumeni  with  a  tendeitcy  in  the  same  directioit:  and  rural  free 
deliverer  is  playing  its  j>art  along  the  same  lines.  But  no  one  thing 
can  do  more  to  offset  the  tendency  toward  an  unhealthy  growth  from 
the  country  into  tlie  city  than  the  making  and  keeping  of  good  roads. 
They  are  necdeil  for  the  sake  of  tlicir  effott  upon  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  country  districts;  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say 
they  are  needed  for  the  sake  of  social  conditions  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. If  winter  means  to  the  average  fanner  the  existence  of  3  long 
lirtc  of  liquid  morasses  through  which  be  is  (o  move  his  goods  if  bent 
on  business,  or  to  wade  and  swim  if  bent  on  pleasure;  if  winter  means 
that  after  an  ordinary  rain  the  farmer  boy  or  girl  can  not  use  his  or 
her  bicycle;  if  a  little  heavy  weather  means  a  stoppage  of  all  com- 
munication not  only  with  industrial  centres  but  with  the  neighbors, 
you  must  expect  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  young  people  of  both 
sexes  who  will  not  find  farm  life  ailraciive.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  feel  the  work  you  arc  doing  is  so  pre-eminently  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  congratulate  you  U]X)n  the  fact 
(hat  you  are  doing  iL  In  our  .'\mcrican  life  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  who  have  gathered  together  to  work  for  :i 
common  object  whicli  was  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  as  a 
whole ;  and  among  all  the  excellent  objects  for  which  men  and  women 
combine  to  work  to-day.  there  are  few  indeed  which  have  a  better 
right  to  command  the  energies  of  those  engaged  in  the  movement. 
and  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  those  outside,  than  this  mo 
ment  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
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AT  ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY.  ST.  UOUIS,  HO.,  APRIL  3ft  igaj. 

Cardinal.  Cibbons,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  received  here  as  a  gue»t  of  the  first 
and  oldest  university  founded  in  our  country  west  of  the  Mississipfu 
River  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  I  know  your  work.  I  have  myself 
been  much  in  the  West,  and  I  have  come  across  the  traces  of  your 
work,  both  among  the  communities  of  our  own  people  and  among 
the  Indian  tribes. 

I  thank  you  personally  for  your  kind  allusions  to  me,  and  wouk 
hold  myself  recreant  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  govemmeavrj 
was  fotinded  did  I  not  strive  as  Chief  Executive  to  do  fur  aixi  equi  ^ 
justice  to  all  mci)  without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  any  man  dio 
to  worship  his  Maker.  •  v 
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AT  THE  DEDICATION   CEReMOKIES  OP  THE  LOUISIANA   PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION,  ST.  LOUIS.  APRIL  yx.  igoj. 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gcniUmtn: 

At  the  outset  of  luy  address  let  tnc  recall  to  the  minds  of  ray  hearers 
that  the  soil  upon  which  we  stand,  hcfore  it  was  ours,  was  successively 
the  possession  of  two  mighty  empires,  Spain  and  France,  whose  sons 
made  a  deathless  record  of  heroism  in  the  early  amials  of  the  New 
World.  No  history  of  the  Western  counlrj'  can  be  written  without 
paying  heed  to  the  wonderful  part  played  therein  in  the  early  days 
by  the  soldiers,  missionaries,  explorers,  and  traders,  who  did  their 
work  for  the  honor  of  the  proud  banner*  of  France  an<l  Castile. 
While  the  settlers  of  English-speaking  stock,  and  those  of  Dutch, 
German,  and  Scandinavian  origin  who  were  associated  with  them, 
were  still  clinging  close  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  the  pioneers  of 
Spain  and  of  France  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  hitherto  unknown 
wilderness  of  the  West,  had  wandered  far  and  wide  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  is  now  our  mighty  country.  The  very  cities  them- 
selves— St.  Louis,  New  Orleans.  Santa  Fe — bear  witness  by  their 
titles  to  the  nationalities  of  their  founder.^,  tt  was  not  until  the 
Revolution  had  begun  that  the  English-speaking  settlers  pushed  west 
across  the  Alleghanies,  and  not  until  a  century  ago  that  tliey  entered 
in  to  possess  the  land  upon  which  we  now  stand. 

We  have  met  here  to-day  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  event  which  more  than  any  other,  after  the  foundatipn 
of  the  Government  and  always  excepting  its  preservation,  determined 
the  character  of  our  national  life — determined  that  we  should  be  a 
great  expanding  Nation  instead  of  relatively  a  small  and  stationary 
one 

Of  course  it  was  not  with  tlie  Louisiana  Furchase  tliat  our  career 
of  expansion  began.  In  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
Illinois  region,  including  the  present  Slates  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
was  added  to  qur  domain  by  force  of  arms,  as  a  sctiucl  to  the  ad- 
venturous expedition  of  George  R<^rs  Clark  and  his  frontier  rifle- 
men. Later  the  treaties  of  Jay  and  Pinckney  materially  extended 
our  real  boundaries  to  the  West.  But  none  of  these  events  was  of 
so  striking  3  character  as  to  fix  the  popular  imagination.  The  old 
thirteen  colonics  had  always  claimed  that  their  rights  slretdied  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  and  vague  and  unreal  though  these  claims 
were  until  made  good  by  conquest,  settlement,  and  diplomacy,  they 
still  served  to  give  the  impression  that  the  earliest  westward  move- 
ments of  our  people  were  little  more  than  tlie  filling  in  of  already 
existing  national  boundaries. 

But  there  could  be  no  illusion  about  the  acquisition  of  the  vast 
territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  stretching  westward  to  the  Pacific, 
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wfildi  in  Ihsl  tt»y  mu  known  u  hommaax.  This  immme  region 
WM  mimiiUtKy  Ihr  tcrrit/^ry  fif  a  forrif^  power,  of  a  European  ktng- 
't'ttn.  None  of  otir  people  had  ever  laid  claim  lo  a  foot  of  iL  Its 
liCflllUillon  coul'l  In  no  icnte  be  treated  ai  rouodii^  out  any  existiog 
rlnlrni.  Wlirti  wc  Miuircd  ii  wc  made  cvi<tent  omc  for  all  tliat  con- 
wloiitly  nn<l  nf  itct  ptirpote  wc  had  emiiarkcd  on  a  career  of  cxpan- 
niOn.  Ilial  wc  had  lakcn  our  place  amonf;  those  daring  and  hardy  na- 
(lotii  who  rink  mtKh  with  llic  hope  and  desire  of  winning  high  posi- 
llr>ii  HiiiiriiK  Ihr  great  powcm  of  the  earth.  As  is  so  often  the  case  m 
iiNtiire,  (lie  law  of  development  of  a  living  organitm  showed  itself  in 
lis  actuiil  working*  to  he  witcr  than  (he  wisdom  of  the  wisest. 

TliU  work  of  expansion  was  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  our  people 
rlurliig  Did  y«nn  llial  tntcrvcnc<I  between  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
ttilioti  mid  ihf  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Tlicrc  were  other  qucs- 
liun*  of  real  mmnviit  and  importance,  and  there  were  many  which 
Hi  Itie  I  lute  seemed  such  to  those  engaged  In  answering  them;  but 
till  jtrraleM  fcul  uf  our  forefalliers  of  those  generations  was  the  deed 
tif  lite  men  who,  with  pack  train  or  wagon  train,  on  horseback,  on 
tool,  or  by  l>oai.  pushed  the  frontier  ever  westward  across  the  con- 
llurnl. 

Never  lieforv  luid  the  world  M-cn  the  kind  of  national  explosion 
whtoli  i;ave  our  ]?cople  nil  thai  part  of  the  .American  continent  lying 
\vt<<l  of  ttic  ihirleen  original  States;  the  greatest  landmark  in  which 
wan  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Our  triumph  in  this  process  of  ex- 
ItMuiixi  was  indiuolubly  bound  up  wiilt  the  success  of  our  pectiliar 
kiitd  of  (nicral  giix-emmcnl :  and  this  success  Itas  been  so  complete  tllK 
twv'AUse  of  it»  very  complctenexs  we  itow  sometimes  fail  to  ippre- 
vUt«  not  only  the  all-impi^riance  but  the  tranendoas  <EflScalty  of  tbe 
|m<bli,iii  with  which  our  Natiot)  was  originally  faced. 

When  our  forefathen  jmned  to  call  into  bctng  t&is  XaboOk  tll^ 
uudertvvk  a  task  (or  which  there  was  but  little  etKottragtng  pneedaC 
The  itevekifMiK-ni  (if  ctvi&ntioo  trxa  the  cvlkst  period 
sh\m  ttte  truth  o(  two  pccpooitians:  In  the  first  place,  k  bad  i 
|si\>v<m)  exce<4iafl]r  dtficvk  to  accnre  bMh  ineAom  aad 
aiky  (OwraMMM :  ami  ia  dK  tccond  place,  il  bad  always  prawd 
«j|lt  iMtpOHMc  lar  «  aabott  •»  otfiBd  viOc 
lacvNte^  •  finftralhril  tynm^.  Wlft  (kc  satzns  «( 
namybrtw  k  ttn»c  ami  ettcMat 

iM  mam  m  4«L    tbM*  Mcecst  «aa  mgmt  asA  ■fr^aiaaK.  hm  fe 

«t|UHlMi 

I  w^  wvK  the  twQ  t*yCT  9t 
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possible  types  up  to  the  period  when  as  a  Nation  wc  ourselves  began 
to  take  possession  of  this  continent.  The  Grecian  States  performed 
remarkable  feats  of  colonization,  but  each  colony  as  soon  as  created 
became  entirely  independent  of  the  mother  State,  and  in  after  years 
was  almost  as  apt  to  prove  its  enemy  as  its  friend.  Local  self-govern- 
ment, local  imlepciidence,  was  si-ciircd,  but  only  by  the  absolute  sacri- 
fice of  anything  resembling  national  unity.  In  consequence,  the  Greek 
world,  for  all  its  wonderful  brilliancy  and  the  extraordinary  artistic, 
literary,  and  philosophical  development  which  has  made  all  mankind 
its  debtors  for  ihc  ages,  was  yet  wholly  unable  to  withstand  a  for- 
midable foreign  foe,  save  spasmodically.  As  soon  as  powerful,  perma- 
nent empires  arose  on  its  outskirts,  the  Greek  states  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  empires  fell  under  their  sway.  National  power  and  great- 
ness were  completely  sacrificetl  to  local  liberty. 

With  Rome  the  exact  opposite  occurred.  The  imperial  city  rose  to 
absolute  dominion  over  all  the  peoples  of  Italy  and  then  expanded 
her  rule  over  the  entire  civilized  world  by  a  process  which  kept  the 
nation  strong  and  united,  but  gave  no  room  whatever  for  local  liberty 
and  self-government.  All  other  cities  and  countries  were  subject  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  this  great  and  masterful  race  of  warriors, 
rulers,  road-builders,  and  administrators  stamped  their  indelible  im- 
press upon  all  the  after  life  of  our  race,  and  yet  let  an  over-centraliza- 
tion eat  out  the  vitals  of  ibcir  empire  until  it  became  an  empty  shell ; 
so  that  when  the  barbarians  came  they  destroyed  only  what  had  al- 
ready become  worthless  to  the  world. 

The  underlying  viciousness  of  each  type  of  expansion  was  plain 
CDongh  and  the  remedy  now  seems  simple  enough.  But  when  the 
flthers  of  the  Republic  first  formulated  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  live  this  remedy  was  untried  and  no  one  could  foretell  how  it  woitld 
work.  They  themselves  began  the  experiment  almost  immediately  by 
adding  new  States  to  the  original  thirteen.  Kxccllcnt  people  in  the 
East  viewed  this  initial  expansion  of  the  country  with  great  alarm. 
Exactly  as  during  the  colonial  period  many  good  people  in  the  mother- 
coimtry  thought  it  highly  important  that  .settlers  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  companies,  so  after  wc 
had  become  a  Nation  many  good  people  on  the  .\tlantic  Coast  felt 
grave  apprehension  !tst  they  might  somehow  be  hurt  by  the  west- 
ward growth  of  Ihc  Nation.  These  good  people  shook  their  heads 
Over  the  formation  of  States  in  the  fertile  Ohio  Valley  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  heart  of  our  Nation ;  and  they  declared  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic  had  been  accomplished  when  through  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  we  acquired  nearly  half  of  what  is  now  that 
same  Republic's  present  territory.  Nor  was  their  feeling  unnatural. 
Only  the  adventurous  and  the  far-seeing  can  be  expected  heartily  to 
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wckjutiie  ibc  pToccfs  of  cxpanston.  for  die  naboo  dtat  oqwids  tc  a 
nalkm  wbich  U  cntchiig  upon  a  j^nt  career,  aod  wiib  greatness  then 
onM  of  oeccMtty  come  perUc  wliid)  danat  all  sarc  the  most  stoot- 
beaned. 

We  expanded  hy  carrmg  the  wildcmess  into  Territories  and  out 
of  these  Territoria  building  nor  Stato  when  once  they  had  rccei%xd 
as  pertnanenl  settlers  a  sufficient  number  of  our  own  people.  Being 
a  practical  Nation  we  have  never  tried  to  force  on  any  scoiao  of  oar 
new  territory  ao  uiuuitablc  form  of  govertunent  merely  because  it 
wu  suiiabk  for  another  section  under  different  conditions.  Of  the 
territory  covered  by  tlic  Louisiana  Purdtase  a  portion  was  given 
Statehood  within  a  few  years.  .-Vnotlicr  portion  has  not  been  ad* 
milted  to  Statehood.  a1thou];h  a  century  has  elapsed — although  doubt- 
less it  soon  will  be.  In  each  case  we  showed  the  practical  govern- 
mental genius  of  our  race  by  devising  methods  suitable  to  meet  the 
actual  existing  needs;  not  by. insisting  upon  the  application  of  some 
abstract  sJiibl»leth  to  all  our  new  possesions  alike,  no  matter  how 
incongruous  this  application  might  sometimes  be. 

Over  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  territory,  however,  our  people 
spread  in  such  numbers  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  we  were  able  to  hniM  up  State  after  Slate,  each  with  exactly 
the  same  complete  local  independence  in  all  matters  affecting  purely 
it»  own  domestic  interesu  as  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States — 
each  owing  the  same  absolute  fealty  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States 
which  each  nf  the  original  thirteen  States  also  owes — and  linally  each 
having  the  same  prxiportional  right  to  its  share  in  shaping  and  di- 
recting the  cnmnion  policy  of  the  Union  which  is  possessed  by  any 
other  State,  whether  of  the  original  thirteen  or  not. 

Hiis  process  now  seems  to  us  |iart  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
but  it  was  wliolly  unknown  until  our  own  people  devised  it.  It  seema 
to  ui  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a  matter  of  elementary  right  and  justice, 
that  In  the  deliberations  of  the  national  representative  bodies  the 
representatives  of  a  State  which  came  into  the  Union  but  yesterday 
Hlaml  on  a  footing  of  exact  and  entire  equahty  with  those  of  the  Com- 
monwealths whose  sons  once  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Itut  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  purely  modem,  and  in  its 
origin  purely  American.  When  Washington  during  his  Presidency 
nw  new  Stales  come  Into  the  Union  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality 
with  the  old.  every  European  nation  which  had  colonics  still  adminis- 
tered them  as  dependencies,  and  every  other  mother-country  treated 
the  colonist  not  as  a  self-governing  equal  but  a«  a  subject. 

ITic  process  which  we  began  has  since  been  followed  by  all  the 
great  peoples  who  were  capable  both  of  expansion  and  of  .sclf-govem- 
ntcut,  luid  now  the  world  accept*  it  as  the  natural  process,  as  the  rule; 
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but  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  wss  not  merely  exceptional :  it 
was  unknown. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  historic  significance  of  the  movement  of  con- 
tinental exjun&ion  in  which  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the  most 
striking  single  achievement.  It  stands  out  in  marked  relief  even  among 
the  feats  of  a  nation  of  pioneers,  a  iialion  whose  (teople  have  from  the 
beginning  been  picked  out  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  from 
among  the  most  enterprising  individuals  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  The  aequisilimi  of  the  territory  is  a  credit  to  the  broad  and 
far-sighted  statesmanship  of  the  great  statesmen  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately due.  and  above  all  to  the  aggressive  and  masterful  cliaracter 
of  the  hardy  pioneer  folk  to  whose  restless  energy  these  statesmen  gave 
expression  and  <lircclion.  whom  they  followed  rather  than  led.  The 
history  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  limiu  of  the  Purchase  is  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  our  people.  Within  these  limits  we 
have  gradually  built  up  Stale  after  State  tuitil  now  tliey  many  times 
surpass  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  many-sided  development,  the 
original  thirteen  States  as  they  were  when  their  delegates  met  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  people  of  these  States  have  shown  them- 
selves mighty  in  war  with  their  fellow-man,  and  mighty  in  strength 
to  tame  the  rugged  wilderness.  They  could  not  thun  have  conquered 
the  forest  and  the  prairie,  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  had  they  not 
possessed  the  great  fighting  virtues,  the  qualities  which  enable  a  peojile 
to  overcome  the  force*  of  hostile  men  and  hostile  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  have  used  aright  their  conque.'>t  harl  they  not  in 
addition  possessed  the  qualities  of  self-mastery  and  setf-restraint,  the 
power  of  acting  in  combination  wfith  their  fellows,  the  power  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  law  and  of  building  up  an  orderly  civilization. 
Courage  and  hardihood  are  indispensable  virtues  in  a  people ;  but  t}]e 
people  which  possesses  no  others  can  never  rise  high  in  the  scale  either 
of  power  or  of  culture.  Ocat  peojile*  must  have  in  addition  the 
governmental  capacity  which  comes  only  when  individuals  fully  recog- 
nize their  duties  to  one  another  and  to  Ihe  whole  body  politic,  and 
arc  able  to  join  together  in  feats  of  constructive  statmnanship  and  of 
honest  and  effective  administration. 

The  old  pioneer  days  are  gone,  with  their  roughness  and  their  hard- 
ship, their  incredible  toil  and  their  wild  half-savage  rximance.  But 
the  need  for  the  pioneer  virtues  remains  the  same  as  ever.  Tlic  peculiar 
frontier  conditions  have  vanished:  but  Ihe  manliness  and  stalwart 
hardihood  of  the  frontiersmen  can  be  given  even  freer  scope  under  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  complex  industrialism  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  great  region  acquired  for  our  people  under  Ihe  Presidency  of 
JefTerson,  this  region  stretcliing  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  border, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  the  material  and  social  progress 
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which  in  that  ilay  was  known  as  Louisiaoa.  This  immense  regioo 
was  admittedly  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power,  of  a  European  Icing- 
dom.  None  of  our  people  had  ever  laid  claim  to  a  fool  of  it.  Its 
acquisition  could  in  no  sense  be  treated  as  rounding  out  any  existing 
claims.  When  we  acquired  it  we  made  evident  once  for  all  that  con- 
sciously and  of  set  purpose  we  had  embarked  on  a  career  of  expan- 
sion, that  we  had  taken  our  place  among  those  daring  and  hardy  na- 
tions who  risk  much  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  winning  high  JX)*!- 
tion  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  .\s  is  so  often  the  case  in 
nature,  the  law  of  development  of  a  living  organism  showed  itself  in 
its  actual  workings  to  be  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest. 

This  work  of  expansion  was  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  our  people 
during  the  years  that  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  There  were  other  ques- 
tions of  real  moment  and  importance,  and  there  were  many  which 
at  the  time  seemed  such  to  those  engaged  in  answering  them;  but 
the  greatest  feat  of  our  forefathers  of  those  generations  was  the  deed 
of  the  men  who,  with  pack  train  or  wagon  train,  on  hor.'ieback,  on 
foot,  or  by  boat,  pushed  the  frontier  ever  westward  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

Never  before  had  the  world  seen  the  kind  of  national  expansion 
which  gave  our  people  all  that  part  of  the  American  continent  lying 
west  of  the  thirteen  original  States;  the  greatest  landmark  in  which 
was  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Our  triumph  in  this  process  of  ex- 
pansion was  indissotubly  bound  up  with  the  success  of  our  peculiar 
kind  of  federal  government ;  and  this  success  has  been  so  complete  that 
because  of  its  very  completeness  we  now  sometimes  fail  to  apiire- 
datc  not  only  the  all-importance  but  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the 
problem  with  which  our  Nation  was  originally  faced. 

When  our  forefathers  joined  to  call  into  being  this  Nation,  they 
undertook  a  task  for  which  there  was  but  little  encouraging  precedent. 
The  development  of  civilization  from  the  earliest  period  seemed  to 
show  the  truth  of  two  propositions:  In  the  first  place,  it  had  always 
proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  both  freedom  and  strength  in 
any  government ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  had  always  proved  well- 
si^  impossible  for  a  nation  to  expand  without  either  breaking  up  or 
becoming  a  centralized  tyranny.  With  the  success  of  our  effort  to 
combine  a  strong  and  efficient  national  union,  able  to  put  down  dis- 
order at  home  and  to  maintain  our  honor  and  interest  abroad,  I  have 
not  now  to  deal  This  success  was  signal  and  all-important,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  tlie  same  sense  tliat  our  type  of 
expansion  was  unprecedented.  Tlie  history  of  Rome  and  of  CJrcece 
illustrates  very  well  the  two  type*  of  expansion  which  had  taken  place 
in  ancient  time  and  which  had  been  universally  accepted  as  the  only 
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beautiful  Stale,  and  now  1  have  come  to  one  of  those  typical  American 
cities  of  wliidi  all  of  us,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  we  live,  are 
genuinely  proud,  and  in  thanking  you — including  my  old  college  mates 
— for  this  greeting  this  moniiug  I  know  that  the  rest  of  you  will  not 
grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  and  of  greeting 
lo  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls.  I  do  not  usually  say  anything  about  our 
being  a  reunited  country,  because  it  is  unncccsAary.  Of  course  we  are 
reunited,  and  in  evcrj-  northern  audience,  wherever  I  see  a  group  of 
men  wearing  the  button  of  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Republic.  I  am 
certain  to  find  a  group  of  men  prompt  to  cheer  every  allusion  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  men  who  wore  tlie  blue  and  the  gray.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  commatid  a  regiment  in  tlie  little  war — you  sec,  gen- 
tlemen, with  our  war  the  trouble  was  there  wasn't  enough  to  go 
around :  that  wasn't  a  trouble  from  which  you  suffered — I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  command  a  regiment  filled  alike  with  the  sons  of  Con- 
federate and  Union  soldiers,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  tlie 
only  rivalr>-  was  the  eager  desire  of  eadt  to  do  the  most  by  his  actions 
to  the  common  glory  of  the  armies. 

And  >-ou,  by  your  lives,  by  what  you  did,  taught  us  lessons,  not 
merely  of  war,  but  of  peace,  \ever  before  in  the  hi-slory  of  this  world 
has  any  country  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  two  great  armies  disband 
after  so  gigantic  a  struggle  and  instantly  every  man  turn  his  attention 
to  working  as  hard  in  peace  as  he  had  fought  hard  in  war.  You  left 
us,  you  men  of  those  two  armies,  not  only  the  right  to  glory  in  the 
courage  and  to  glory  in  the  faith,  but  in  the  valor  and  the  steadfast 
devotion  of  each  lo  the  right  as  God  gave  you  lo  see  the  right. 

You  left  us  not  only  that  right  to  glorj'.  but  you  left  us  the  lesson 
of  the  way  in  which  you  fought  and  in  whicli  you  met  defeat  when 
defeat  had  to  come ;  and  the  lessons  you  learned  then  teach  us  now  the 
lesson  we  need  most  to  apply:  The  lesson  of  sincere  devotion  to  a 
lofty  idea;  the  lesson  of  facing  each  task  as  it  comes,  with  the  world- 
old  virtues  needed  throughout  tlie  ages  by  every  people,  which  is  to 
work  out  successfully  its  problems  in  the  world's  history.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  lesson  of  brotherhood.  Standing  tc^ether  and  judg* 
ing  each  man  his  neighbor  by  that  neighbor's  real  worth,  as  each  of 
you  moved  to  battle,  as  each  of  you  spent  the  long  weary  months  in 
camps,  in  some  ways  harder  than  the  battle,  each  grew  to  feel  of 
necessity  that  if  he  was  to  make  a  success  of  his  part  in  the  conflict 
it  would  be  by  showing  the  essential  manliness  of  the  soldier,  and 
each  was  forced  to  recognize  in  his  associates  that  manliness.  It 
mattered  very  little  what  part  of  the  country  that  man  came  from ;  it 
mattered  not  at  all  what  way  he  chose  lo  worship  his  Maker,  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  man  of  means  or  a  man  of  poverty.    What  you  were 
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wclu^iiie  the  process  of  expansion,  for  the  nation  that  expands  is  a 
naltuu  which  is  entering  upon  a  great  career,  and  with  greatness  there 
must  of  necessity  come  perils  which  daunt  all  save  the  most  stout- 
hearted. 

Wc  expanded  by  carving  the  wilderness  into  Territories  and  out 
of  ihcsc  Territories  building  new  States  when  once  they  had  received 
as  permanent  settlers  a  suflicient  number  of  our  own  people.  Being 
a  practical  Nation  we  have  never  tried  to  force  on  any  section  of  our 
new  territory  an  unsuitable  form  of  government  merely  because  it 
was  suitable  for  another  section  under  different  conditions.  Of  the 
territon,'  covered  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  a  portion  was  given 
Statehood  within  a  few  year*.  .Vnoiher  portion  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  Statehood,  although  a  century  has  elapsed — although  doubt- 
less it  soon  will  be.  In  each  case  we  showed  the  practical  govern- 
mental genius  of  our  race  by  devising  methods  suitable  to  nic«t  the 
actual  existing  needs;  not  by. insisting  upon  the  application  of  some 
abstract  shibboleth  to  all  our  new  possesiioos  alike,  no  matter  how 
incongruous  this  application  might  sometimes  be. 

Over  by  far  the  major  part  of  tlie  territory,  however,  our  people 
spread  in  such  numbers  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  wc  were  able  to  bnilil  up  State  after  State,  each  with  exactly 
the  same  coiiiplcic  local  independence  in  all  matters  affecting  purely 
its  own  domestic  interests  as  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  Slates — 
each  owing  the  same  absolute  fealty  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States 
which  each  of  the  original  thirteen  States  also  owes — and  finally  each 
having  the  same  proportional  right  to  its  share  tn  shaping  and  di- 
recting the  common  |W)Iioy  of  the  Union  which  is  jwssessed  by  any 
other  State,  whether  of  the  original  thirteen  or  not. 

This  process  now  seems  to  us  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
but  it  was  wholly  unknown  until  our  own  people  devised  it.  It  seems 
to  us  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a  matter  of  elementary  right  and  justice, 
that  in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  rq)re5cntativc  bodies  the 
representatives  of  a  State  which  came  into  the  Union  but  yesterday 
stand  on  a  footing  of  exact  and  entire  equality  with  those  of  the  Com- 
monwealths whose  sons  once  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  purely  modem,  and  in  its 
origin  purely  American.  When  Washington  during  his  Presidency 
saw  new  Slates  come  Into  the  Union  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality 
with  the  old,  even,-  Kuropcan  nation  which  had  colonics  still  adminis- 
tered them  as  dependencies,  and  every  other  mother-country  treated 
the  colonist  not  as  a  self-governing  equal  but  as  a  subject. 

The  process  which  wc  began  has  since  been  followed  by  al!  the 
great  peoples  who  were  capable  both  of  expansion  and  of  *elf-govem- 
ment,  and  now  th«  world  accepts  it  as  the  natural  process,  as  the  rule ; 
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but  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was  not  merely  exceptional:  it 
was  unknown. 

This,  thi-u,  is  the  great  historic  sigaificance  of  the  movement  of  con- 
tinental ox[>ans)on  in  which  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the  most 
striking  single  achievement.  It  stands  out  in  marked  relief  even  among 
the  feats  of  a  nation  of  pioneers,  a  nation  whose  people  have  from  the 
banning  been  picked  out  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  from 
among  the  most  CDtcrprising  individuals  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  The  acquisition  of  (he  territory  \s  a  credit  In  the  broad  and 
far-sighted  statesmanship  of  the  great  statesmen  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately due,  and  above  all  to  the  aggressive  and  tiusterful  character 
of  the  hardy  pioneer  folk  to  who4e  restless  energy  these  statesmen  gave 
expression  and  direction,  whom  they  followed  ralher  than  It-d.  The 
history  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Purcliase  is  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  our  people.  Within  these  limits  we 
have  gradtially  built  up  State  after  State  imtil  now  they  many  times' 
surpass  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  many-sided  development,  the 
original  thirteen  States  as  they  were  when  their  delegates  met  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  llic  people  of  these  Slates  have  sliown  tliem- 
sclvcs  mighty  in  war  with  thdr  fellow-man,  and  mighty  in  strength 
to  tame  the  rugged  wiWernes*.  Tliey  could  not  thus  have  conquered 
the  forest  and  the  prairie,  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  had  they  not 
possessed  the  great  fighting  virtues,  the  quahties  which  enable  a  people 
to  overcome  the  forces  of  hostile  men  and  hostile  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  have  used  aright  their  conquest  had  they  not  in 
addition  possessed  the  qualities  of  self-mastery  and  self-restraint,  the 
power  of  acting  in  combination  with  their  fellows,  the  power  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  law  and  of  building  up  an  orderly  civilization. 
Courage  and  hardihood  arc  indispensable  virtues  in  a  peo{>le:  but  the 
people  which  possesses  no  otiiers  can  never  rise  high  in  the  scale  either 
of  power  or  of  culture.  Great  peoples  must  have  in  addition  the 
governmental  capacity  which  comes  only  when  individuals  fidly  recog- 
nize their  duties  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  Iwdy  politic,  and 
arc  able  to  Join  together  in  feats  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  of 
honest  and  effective  administration. 

The  old  pioneer  daj's  are  gone,  with  their  roughness  and  their  hard- 
ship, their  incredible  toil  and  their  wild  half-savage  romance.  But 
the  need  for  the  pioneer  virtues  remains  the  same  as  ever.  The  peculiar 
frontier  conditions  have  vanished;  but  the  manliness  and  stalwart 
hardihood  of  the  frontiersmen"  can  be  given  even  freer  scope  under  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  complex  industrialism  of  the  present  day. 
Id  this  great  region  acquired  for  our  people  under  the  Presidency  of 
Jefferson,  this  r^on  stretching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  border, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kockics.  the  material  and  social  progress 
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concerned  with  waR  if  he  was  indeed  a  man,  whether  when  the  crisis 
came,  he  woultl  stay  "put,"  when  the  order  came  to  move  be  would 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

lliat  war  could  not  have  been  fought  as  it  was,  it  could  not  have 
left  us  such  deathless  memories ;  memories  of  the  valor  shown  by  each 
side ;  it  could  not  have  done  that  had  you  been  riven  among  yourselves 
by  any  anifidal  distinctions,  and  if  we  of  today  let  any  divisions  creep 
in  among  us,  whether  df  creed  against  creed,  race  against  race,  or  rich 
man  against  poor  man,  it  will  go  evil  with  us  in  the  future.  There  is 
no  patent  device  for  getting  good  government,  as  there  is  none  for 
winning  in  war.  Weapons  change  and  tactics  change,  but  the  (|ua!ity 
of  the  fighting  man  remains  unchanged  as  the  qualities  that  made 
Caesars  legions  victorious — the  quality  that  made  such  superh  soldiers 
out  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and  Lcc.  Discipline  is  necessary 
and  the  fool  that  will  not  submit  will  only  be  beaten.  If  you  put  the 
best  of  wcjipons  in  the  hands  of  a  coward  he  will  be  defeated  by  the 
brave  man  with  a  club. 

After  ail  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  best 
weapons  it  remains  true  that  against  a  foe  ec|ual  in  power  we  can  win 
only  by  showing  the  iron  resolution,  the  hardened  will  that  never  bends 
Till  the  end  sought  has  been  attained.  No  device  that  the  wit  of  man 
can  produce,  no  form  of  law  or  of  organization  among  ourselves  can 
supply  the  lack  of  fundamental  virtues  the  absence  of  which  has  meant 
the  downfall  of  any  nation  since  the  world  began.  No  smartness,  no 
cleverness,  unaccompanied  by  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  will 
ever  supply  the  presence  of  fundamental  precepts  put  forth  in  the 
Bible  and  put  forth  in  the  code  of  morals  of  every  successful  nation 
i»  the  history  of  the  world  from  antiquity  to  modem  times. 

Always,  in  any  government,  among  any  people,  there  arc  certain 
forces  for  evil  that  take  many  shapes,  but  which  are  rooted  in  the 
same  base  and  evil  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  in  the  cvi!  of 
arrogance,  of  jealousy,  envy,  hatred;  and  to  certain  people  the  appeal 
is  made  to  yield  to  one  set  of  evil  forces.  To  some  it  is  made  to  yield 
to  anotlier  set,  and  the  result  is  equally  bad  in  each  case.  Hie  vice  of 
Brrogaoce,  of  hard  and  brulal  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  with 
wealth  toward  those  who  have  not,  is  a  shameful  and  dreadful  vice. 
It  is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  rancorous  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
those  who  arc  not  well  ofT  for  those  who  are.  The  man.  who,  either 
by  practice  or  precept,  seeks  to  give  to  any  man  or  withhold  from  him 
any  advantage  in  law  or  society  or  in  the  workings  of  society  or  busi- 
ness because  of  wealth  or  poverty,  is  false  to  the  traditions  of  this 
republic.  We  don't  have  to  face  the  tremendous  problems  with  which 
you.  from  "6l  to  '65,  were  brought  face  to  face.  \Vc  have  some  of  our 
owo  to  solve,  and,  if  wc  are  worthy  to  claim  kinship,  we  must  accept 
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beautiful  State,  and  now  I  luve  come  to  one  of  those  typical  American 
cities  of  which  all  of  us,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  wc  live,  are 
genuinely  proud,  and  in  thanking  you — including  my  old  college  males 
— for  this  greeliag  this  morning  I  know  thai  the  rest  of  you  will  not 
grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  and  of  greeting 
to  the  men  who  wore  tlic  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls.  I  do  not  usually  say  aoythiDg  about  our 
being  a  reunited  country,  because  it  is  unnecessary.  Of  course  we  are 
reunited,  and  in  every  northern  audience,  wherever  I  sec  a  group  of 
men  wearing  the  button  of  the  (>r3nd  Army  of  the  Republic,  1  am 
certain  to  find  a  group  of  men  prompt  to  cheer  every  allusion  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  command  a  regiment  in  the  little  war — you  see,  gen- 
tlemen, with  our  war  the  trouble  was  there  wasn't  enough  to  go 
around;  tliat  wasn't  a  trouble  from  which  you  suffered — I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  command  a  re^nient  filled  alike  with  the  sons  of  Con- 
federate and  Union  soldiers,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  the 
only  rivalry  was  the  eager  desire  of  each  to  do  llie  mo«t  by  his  actions 
to  the  common  glory  of  the  armies. 

And  you,  by  your  Uvea,  by  what  you  did.  taught  us  lessons,  not 
merely  of  war.  but  of  peace.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  world 
has  any  country  been  »o  fortunate  as  to  sec  two  great  armies  disband 
after  so  gigantic  a  struggle  and  instantly  every  man  turn  his  attention 
to  working  as  hard  in  peace  ai^  he  had  fought  hard  in  war.  You  left 
OS,  you  men  of  those  two  armies,  not  only  the  right  to  glory  in  tlie 
courage  and  to  glory  in  tlie  faith,  but  in  the  valor  and  the  steadfast 
devotion  of  each  to  the  right  as  God  gave  you  to  sec  the  right. 

You  left  us  not  only  that  right  to  glory,  but  you  left  us  the  lesson 
of  the  way  in  which  you  fought  and  in  which  you  met  defeat  when 
defeat  had  to  come ;  and  the  lessons  you  learned  then  teach  us  now  the 
lesson  wc  need  most  to  apply:  The  lesson  of  sincere  devotion  to  a 
lofty  idea ;  the  lesson  of  facing  each  task  as  it  comes,  with  tlie  world- 
old  virtues  needed  tliroughout  the  ages  by  ever)'  people,  which  is  to 
work  out  successfully  its  problems  in  the  world's  history.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  lesson  of  brotherhood.  Standing  together  and  judg- 
ing each  man  his  neighbor  by  itiat  neighbor's  real  worth,  as  each  of 
you  moved  to  battle,  as  each  of  you  spent  the  long  weary  montlts  in 
camps,  in  some  ways  harder  than  the  battle,  each  grew  to  feel  of 
necessity  that  if  he  was  to  make  a  success  of  his  part  in  the  conflict 
it  would  be  by  showing  the  essential  manliness  of  the  soldier,  and 
each  was  forced  to  recognize  in  his  associates  that  manliness.  It 
mattered  very  little  what  part  of  the  country  that  man  came  from ;  it 
mattered  not  at  all  what  way  he  chose  to  worship  his  Maker,  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  man  of  means  or  a  man  of  poverty.    What  you  were 
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concerned  with  was  if  he  was  indeed  a  man,  whether  when  the  crisis 
caine.  he  would  stay  "put,"  when  the  order  came  to  move  he  would 
move  in  the  ripht  direction. 

That  war  could  not  have  been  foof^ht  as  it  was,  it  could  not  have 
left  us  such  deathless  memories ;  memories  of  the  valor  shown  by  each 
side ;  it  could  not  have  done  that  had  you  been  riven  among  yourselves 
by  any  artificial  diMindiotts.  and  if  we  of  today  let  any  divisions  creep 
in  amonfc  us,  whether  <Si  creed  against  creed,  race  against  race,  or  rich 
man  against  poor  man,  it  will  go  evil  with  us  in  the  future.  There  is 
no  ])atent  device  for  getting  good  government,  as  there  is  none  for 
winning  in  war.  Weapons  change  and  tactics  change,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fighting  man  remains  unchanged  as  the  qualities  that  made 
Carsar's  legions  victorious — the  quahty  that  made  such  superb  soldiers 
fjut  of  llie  men  who  followed  Grant  and  I^c.  Discipline  is  necessary 
and  the  fool  that  will  not  submit  will  only  be  bealen.  If  you  put  the 
best  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  coward  he  will  be  defeated  by  the 
brave  man  with  a  club, 

After  all  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  best 
weapons  it  remains  true  that  against  a  foe  equal  in  power  we  can  win 
only  by  showing  the  iron  resolution,  the  hardened  will  that  never  bends 
till  the  end  sought  has  been  attained.  No  device  that  the  wit  of  man 
can  produce,  no  form  of  law  or  of  organization  among  ourselves  can 
supply  the  lack  of  fundamental  virtues  ihe  absence  of  which  has  meant 
the  downfall  of  any  nation  since  tlie  world  began.  No  smartness,  no 
cleverness,  unaccompanied  by  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  will 
ever  supply  the  presence  of  fundamental  precepts  put  forth  in  the 
Bible  and  put  forth  in  the  code  of  morals  of  every  successful  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  from  antiquity  to  modem  times. 

Always,  in  any  government,  among  any  people,  there  are  certain 
forces  for  evil  that  take  many  shapes,  but  which  are  rooted  in  ihc 
same  base  and  evil  diaracteristics  of  the  human  soul,  in  the  e^-i!  of 
arrogance,  of  jealousy,  envy,  hatred ;  and  to  certain  people  the  appeal 
is  made  to  yield  to  one  set  of  evil  forces.  To  .some  it  is  made  to  yield 
to  another  set,  and  llie  result  is  equally  bad  in  each  case.  The  vice  of 
arrogance,  of  hard  and  brutal  indifTerence  on  the  part  of  those  with 
wealth  toward  those  who  have  not,  is  a  shameful  and  dreadful  vice. 
It  is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  rancorous  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
those  who  are  not  well  off  for  those  who  are.  The  man,  who,  cither 
by  practice  or  precept,  seeks  to  give  to  any  man  or  withhold  from  him 
any  advantage  in  law  or  society  or  in  the  workings  of  society  or  busi- 
ness because  of  wealth  or  poverty,  is  false  to  the  traditions  of  this 
republic.  Wc  don't  have  to  face  the  tremendous  problems  with  which 
you,  from  '6i  to  '65,  were  brought  face  to  face.  We  have  some  of  our 
own  to  solve,  and,  if  we  are  worthy  10  claim  lunsliip,  we  must  accept 
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your  great  deed*,  not  as  an  excuse  for  our  lying  at  case,  but  a?  a , 
spur  to  ufge  us  on  to  effort,  a  whip  to  make  us  feel  the  keenest  shame 
if  we  fall  short. 

Yoiir  problems  were  those  of  war.*  At  tlie  opening  of  the  Twentieth 
century  ours  arc  problems  of  peace.  The  tremendous  industrial  de- 
velopment of  tliift  coumr)-  with  its  complexities  has  brought  with  it 
very  much  of  good  and  some  of  evil.  It  is  because  of  that  that  you 
and  1  arc  here  to-day.  Kansas  City  exists  tonJay  because  of  the 
iremendous  growlh  of  the  country  because  of  Ihe  won<Ierfii!  improve- 
ment in  the  mechanism  of  busiiics*.  both  material  mechanism,  steam, 
electricity,  machinery,  and  in  the  improved  mechanism  of  minds  which 
has  developed  good  leaders  capable  of  handling  ihem.  Ixt  tis  think 
carefully  before,  by  any  act  of  folly,  we  destroy  what  has  thus  so  mar- 
vclously  been  built  up.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down  but  not  so  easy  to  re- 
build or  to  replace,  and  let  us  take  serious  thought  from  the  history  of 
the  republics  of  old  and  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  foundered  and 
the  chief  rock — the  chief  danger  in  the  path  of  each  of  the  old  repub- 
lics of  anti<]uity  of  the  middle  ages.  This  chief  danger  came  from  the 
growth  and  encouragement  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  cla$5  hostility. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  us  when  wc  try  to  make  this  a  government 
especially  designed  to  help  any  one  class,  save  as  that  class  includes 
honest,  fearless,  upright,  hard-working  citizens.  And  it  will  be  only 
a  less  evil  day  when  any  considerable  proportion  of  our  people  fail  to 
remember  ihat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  not  to  favor  the  rich 
man  nor  to  discriminate  against  him:  nor  to  favor  ibe  poor  man  or 
discriminate  against  him.  but  to  favor  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  if  he 
but  behaves  himself  and  does  his  duty  to  the  stale  and  lo  his  neighbors. 

Every  locality  has  its  own  particular  shape  of  problem,  and  as  these 
change  or  shift  from  time  to  time  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  advise 
this  or  any  other  community  with  a  view  to  any  specific  instance.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  certain  general  rules  of  conduct.  In 
doinp  so  I  am  well  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  disregard  advice  on  general 
lines,  and  yet  all  that  can  be  done  is  lo  lay  down  a  general  rule  and  try 

*Muiy  u{  PrciidCDl  Kookcrclt'i  crliiof  chr;  arc  tHMming  tmud hilly  1»*.  br  ibe  vnf — 
L*vt  found  (lUlt  inth  hira  tot  tiii  nidcDt  Lt*nin(  (o>aid)  l\\t  irin)'.  TliCT  uiil  tbil  ha 
likd  Htr.  and  Iheo,  ■llci  dlbtini  on  trhii  Ihtr  all  "th«  hoiren  i>r  wir."  Innid  com- 
fUoinlljF  bodi  wilb  Ihs  mwuinplios  ibat  mj  mm  oUo  aouM  (avoi  ny  wu  with  Jta  itwadanl 
horror*  miVC  be  *  rcrj  trronf^hodcd,  much  mittikcn  mbn.  At  a  m«t(ct  of  fact.  Prf*ideiif 
Hooacrvlt  da«  nal  Uiror  mr  but  pcHc,  Ul>  moid  ihow*  ll  ■(  titsy  inilc.  For  *II  iliat. 
IboM  timidly  letpecublc  one*,  vho  dcplgrr  ud  dcnourc*  wki  under  inr  ind  all  circunoUncn 
■nd  wha  rtganl  a  firiul  of  mu't  "tiorror>~  m  conc)Ufi*<  In  luppon  of  Uirii  tx*'-  ^lOBld. 
■  ten  they  liire  done  Ulkins  of  wm.  bend  llienudru  (o  «  caaiid«*Iioa  of  ihe  "hoiron  of 
pcMC"  If  mere  "horror"  he  a  ruion  i(iIdb[  ■  condition.  Ihin  u  ttany  eiiit  In  dlifaror  of 
pMM  U  of  *n.  Walk  through  ihc  Eu(  Side  at  Kew  Yotk.  where  buminily.  by  Ihe  cnwdrd 
dMOMndk  fiMUi  tn  winur,  burnt  in  tummet.  turrti  ilnyi.  ThoK  inli-<t>r  humuiUnant 
do  noi  Mem  deeply  worried  orer  ibcH  "herren  of  peace"  however.  Feihajn  tbey  ilimb  tl 
belta  to  die  In  ■  garrcl  than  on  a  baltlcfcld,  of  patilcnct  inale*^  of  lead  ar  iteeL  At  far 
•ay  qvaalian  c(  anddcn  dealli:  anong  otbiT  "borniri  of  ptacf"  ll  thoutd  be  nolcd  thai  Ibe 
caUt  0*n  of  K<*  York,  durine  the  wme  apace  ot  tinw.  bUled  anJ  wounded  more  Anetlcant 
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in  good  faith,  and  then  adapt  our  conduct  to  chat  goierat  rule.  In 
the  general  life  of  the  country  to-day,  that  country  will  go  forward, 
each  section,  each  oi^nuerl  unit  within  certain  dties,  states  or  coun- 
ties,  mudi  in  proportion  to  the  way  in  which  the  dwellers  therein 
realize  that  in  the  long  run  the  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each,  and  in 
the  long  nin  wc  will  go  up  or  down  together. 

If  misery  comes  to  us  it  will  be  felt  unequally  but  more  or  less  by 
cadi.  If  good  fortune  comes  again,  it  will  be  felt  unequally  but  more 
or  Ie»  by  all.  In  our  complex  relations,  the  employer  to  the  employed. 
one  class  with  another,  one  section  with  another,  we  can  work  out  a 
really  successful  result  only  if  each  of  those  brought  together  makes 
an  honest  effort  to  understand  his  neighbor's  viewpoint,  and  then 
makes  an  honest  effort  while  working  for  his  own  interests  to  avoid 
working  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbors,  Tliis  advice  is  so  old,  I 
suppose  that  it  is  almost  trite,  but  wc  need  to  work  on  it  in  our  indus- 
trial relations  one  with  anotlicr,  Wc  are  not  going  to  tnakc  any  new 
commandments  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones.  Tlie  truths  that  were  spoken  on  Mount  Sinai 
are  truths  to-day.  The  things  that  were  true  when  the  Golden  Role 
was  promulgated  are  true  now.  Each  man  must  work  for  himself;  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  there  is  no  use  for  anyone  to  work  for  him ;  and 
esch  must  try  to  get  ahead,  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife 
and  children  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbors, 
or  in  the  end  he  wit!  bring  disa-ster  not  merely  to  his  neighbor,  but  to 
himself,  and  a  wrong  done  is  as  much  a  wrong  if  done  by  the  big  as 
by  the  little,  as  much  by  capital  as  labor,  as  much  by  the  laborer  as 
the  capitalist ;  and  the  man  ts  no  real  friend  of  his  countrj',  no  real 
friend  of  any  set  of  people  in  the  country,  if  he  appeals  to  the  people 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  asking  them  to  sec  that  they  get  their  full 
share  and  omits  to  ask  tliem  to  do  full  justice  to  others  also. 

In  the  long  run  the  wage  worker  and  the  capitalist  will  go  down  in 
common  ruin  if  each  does  not  try  to  do  justice  to  the  other  and  work 
out  a  scheme  of  action  which  shall  work  to  the  common  advantage; 
let  mc  tell  you  just  one  story:  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  complain 
when  people  are  feeling  badly,  or  even  if  llicy  arc  not  feeling  at 
all,  and  it  has  become  common  to  kick  when  they  wax  fat,  which  is 
by  no  means  En  accordance  with  ethical  standards.  Well,  tn  the  old 
days  I  had  a  ranch  in  the  Western  country  where  the  cowboy  and  the 
branding  iron  were  more  common  than  barb  wire  fences.  There  was  a 
practice  then  and  still  is,  I  suppose,  for  the  men  to  gather  in  all  the 
stray  calves.  If  no  owner  and  no  mother,  properly  branded,  appeared 
to  claim  the  calf  at  the  end  of  the  round  up  it  was  a  maverick  and  by 
range  law  it  would  be  branded  with  the  brand  of  the  range  on  which 
it  was  found,    i  had  a  man  once — a  good  man — working  for  me,  and 
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one  day  while  riding  with  him  we  found  a  maverick.  VVc  built  a  sage 
brush  fire  and  the  man  took  the  cinch  ring  from  the  Raddle  and  got 
ready  to  brand  it  with  the  thistle  brand.  When  he  was  ready  I  stopped 
him.  "Hold  on,"  I  said,  "you're  putting  on  my  brand."  "I  know; 
I  always  put  on  my  boss's  brand." 

"You  go  to  the  ranch."  said  I.  "and  get  your  time.  If  you'll  steal 
for  me,  you'll  steal  from  me." 

This  is  a  homely  anecdote,  but  it  has  an  application  in  social  and 
business  life,  and  no  set  can  alTord  to  follow  any  man  who  asks  them 
to  go  into  a  career  of  self-interest.  If  they  do,  that  man  will  get  them 
to  do  wrong.  We  cannot  Irlfie  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  right- 
eousness and  morality,  and.  least  of  all.  in  the  complex  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 

Another  thing,  1  maintain  there  i.<t  a  certain  tendency  among  many 
excellent  people  to  believe  that  everything  can  be  accomplished  by 
law.  that  where  there  is  a  bad  law  it  is  due  to  the  slate  and  society, 
and  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  radical  changes.  The  mil- 
lennium is  a  good  way  off  yet.  Mankind  lived  some  thousands  of  years 
ago,  Wc  have  made  steady  progress,  but  it  has  been  because  while  we 
kept  our  ej-c  on  the  stars  we  kept  our  feet  on  the  ground.  It  has  been 
by  working  up  to  lofty  ideals  in  practical  ways  thai  law  can  do  some- 
thing, at  limes  a  good  deal.  The  honest  and  fearless  administration 
of  the  law  can  do  much  good,  but  a  bad  administration  can  bring  all 
our  efforts  to  nothing.  Often  much  can  be  done  by  organization  among 
ourselves,  but  when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  when  the  best  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  well  administered  and  we  have  done  all  we  can 
do  to  help  one  another,  it  still  remains  fundamentally,  true,  and  has 
been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  in  the  long  run  the  chief 
factor  in  any  man's  success  must  be  the  sum  of  that  man's  <]ualities 
and  diaracteristics.  No  law  will  ever  make  a  coward  brave,  a  fool 
wise  or  a  weakling  strong.  All  the  L-iw  can  do  is  to  shape  things 
that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  by  one  to  another  and  so  that  each  man 
shall  he  given  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him. 

You.  men  of  war,  as  I  said,  you  might  take  a- man  with  the  beM 
weapons  devised  by  genius  and  you  could  not  make  a  soldier  out  of 
him,  because  if  he  docs  not  have  the  stuff  in  him  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  it  out.  So  in  civil  life  there  is  not  a  man  of  us,  not 
one,  who  does  not  at  times  stumble,  slip,  at  times  need  a  helping  hand, 
and  shame  then  on  him  who  will  not  stretch  it  out.  Shame  on  such 
a  man  I  But  if  the  man  lies  down  you  cannot  carry  him.  If  he  will 
not  walk  for  himself,  help  him  up  into  the  right  path  and  help  him  in 
the  only  way.  Help  him  to  help  himself.  But  if  he  won't  exert  him- 
self, if  he  wants  to  rely  on  others,  above  all,  if  he  wants  to  moan 
about  his  "wrongs,"  make  up  your  minds  you  can  do  little  with  him. 

There  is  no  device  to  make  good  government.    There  are  plenty 
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of  countries  like  ours,  governed  under  the  same  laws,  and  the  net 
outcome  is  absolutely  different,  because  back  of  the  laws  lies  a  differ- 
ent set  of  men,  who  delemitne  the  success  or  failure  of  any  republic, 
and  there  is  no  patent  device  for  getting  good  citizenship.  We  need 
strong  bodies :  we  need  more  than  that ;  we  need  strong  minds,  and. 
more  than  that,  we  need  character  into  which  many  elements  enter, 
the  principal  ones  being  honesty  in  its  widest  and  deepest  sense,  de- 
cency And  morality.  These  make  a  man  a  good  father,  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  employer,  a  good  man  in  his  relations  to  the  state,  and 
somethingf  more.  But  it  matters  nothing  how  good  a  man  be  if  he 
is  afraid;  you  can't  do  a  thing  with  him.  The  man  who  sits  at  home 
in  llic  parlor  and  bemoans  his  fate  will  never  succeed.  Wc  need  more 
of  daring,  strength  and  will.  When  wc  say  "He  Is  not  only  a  good 
man,  but  a  man,"  wc  say  a  good  deal,  but  wc  iiiu.it  also  be  able  to  say 
"He  is  a  real  sensible  man,"  for  in  every  man  we  need  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense. 

If  wc  fail  in  developing  the  <iualiiics  in  our  average  ciiixenship  we 
shall  fail  as  a  nation.  And  oh,  my  fellows,  my  countrymen,  we  are 
going  to  succeed.  As  a  nation  wc  are  going  to  make  this  tlic  great- 
est the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon,  because  we  are  going  to  develop  a 
senRC  of  honesty  and  character  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknowa  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


AT  TOPEKA.  KANS,  MAY  i.  ib<«. 

Colonel  McCook,  gentlemen,  and  ladies: 

It  needed  no  urging  to  get  me  to  accept  your  invitation.  I  hailed 
the  chance  of  speaking  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  scans  to  me  that  the  railroad  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  exemplifies  in  practice  just  exactly  what  I  like  to  preach; 
that  is,  the  combination  of  efficiency  with  decent  living  and  high  ideals. 

In  our  present  advanced  civilization  wc  have  to  pay  certain  penalties 
for  what  we  have  obtained.  Among  the  penalties  is  the  fact  that  in 
very  many  occupations  there  is  so  Ultlc  demand  upon  nerve,  hardi- 
hood, and  endurance,  that  there  is  a  tendency  tu  unheallhy  softening 
of  fibre  and  relaxation  of  fibre :  and  such  being  the  case  I  think  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  our  people  as  a  whole  that  there  should  be  certain 
occupations,  prominent  among  them  railroading,  in  whici)  the  man 
has  to  show  the  very  qualities  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  or  willing- 
ness to  face  danger,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  instantaneous  de- 
cision under  difficulties,  and  tlie  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  virile  side  of  a  man's  character — the  qualities.  Colonel  McCook, 
which  you  and  those  like  you  showed  when  as  boys,  as  young  men, 
tbey  fought  to  a  finish  the  great  Civil  War. 
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So  much  for  the  manliness,  so  much  for  the  strength,  ao  much  for 
the  courage,  developed  by  your  profession,  all  of  which  you  show, 
and  have  to  show,  or  you  could  not  succeed  in  doing  the  work 
you  are  doing  as  your  life  work.  These  qualities  are  all-im- 
portant, but  ihcy  are  not  all-sufndent.  It  is  necessary  absolutely  to 
have  ihcm.  No  nation  can  rise  to  greatness  witiiout  them :  but  by 
them  aloue  no  nation  will  ever  become  great.  Reading  through  tlie 
paj^es  of  history  you  come  upon  nation  after  nation  in  which  there 
has  been  3  high  average  of  individual  slren^rth,  bravery,  and  hardi- 
hood, and  yet  in  which  there  has  been  nothing  approaching  to  national 
greatness,  because  those  qualities  were  not  supplemented  by  others 
just  as  accessary.  With  the  courage,  with  the  hardihood,  with  the 
strength,  must  come  the  power  of  self-restraint,  the  power  of  self- 
master}',  the  capacity  to  work  for  and  with  others  as  well  as  for  one's 
self,  the  power  of  giving  to  others  the  love  which  each  of  us  must 
bear  for  his  neighbor,  if  we  are  to  make  our  civilization  really  great. 
And  these  are  the  qualities  which  arc  fostered  and  developed,  which 
are  given  full  play,  by  institutions  sudi  as  the  Yoting  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Tlie  other  day  in  3  liltle  Lutheran  church  at  Stoux  Falls  1  listened 
to  a  most  interesting  and  most  stimulating  sermon,  which  struck  me 
particularly  because  of  the  translation  of  Ji  word  which,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  I  had  myself  alwnys  before  mistranslated.  It  was  on  the  old 
text  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  sermon  was  delivered  in  Ger- 
man, and  the  word  that  the  preacher  used  for  charity  was  not  charity, 
but  love ;  preaching  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  forces  with  which  wc 
deal  for  betterment  is  love.  Looking  it  up  I  found,  of  course,  what  I 
ought  to  have  known  but  did  not,  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  have 
translated  into  the  word  charity,  should  be  more  properly  translated 
love.  That  is,  we  use  the  word  cliarity  at  present  in  a  sense  which 
does  not  make  it  correspond  entirely  10  the  word  used  in  the  original 
Greek.  This  Lutheran  preacher  developed  in  a  very  striking  but 
vcrv  happy  fashion  the  absolute  need  of  love  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  in  order  to  make  mankind  even  approximately  perfect.* 

We  need  then  the  two  qualities — tlie  quality  of  which  I  first  spoke 
(o  you  which  has  many  shapes,  the  quality  which  rests  upon  courage, 
upon  bodily  and  menial  strength,  upon  will,  upon  daring,  upon  resolu- 
tion, the  quality  which  makes  a  man  work;  and  then  we  need  the 
quality  of  which  the  preacher  spoke  when  he  spoke  of  love  as  being 
the  great  factor;  the  ultimate  factor,  in  bringing  about  the  kind  of 
human  fellowship  whicli  will  even  approximately  enable  us  to  come 
up  toward  the  standard  after  which  I  think  at!  of  us  with  many  short- 

■  It  is  Ihi*  alikli  I  hkvc  bsij   in  minil  nlini  mor*  than  unn  1  bare  r»sl*il  thM  "It  i* 
telMi  M  <!>■  fxl  ^"^  ^  (l"  r'Rl>t." — A.  II,  L. 
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comings  strive.     Work,  the  quality  which  malccs  a  man  a&haxncd  not 
to  be  able  to  pull  his  own  weight,  not  to  be  able  to  do  for  tiiniself  as 
well  as  for  others  without  being  beholden  to  any  one  for  what  he  is 
doing.    No  man  is  happy  if  he  docs  not  work.    Of  all  miserable  crea- 
tures the  idler,  in  whatever  rank  of  society,  U  in  tlie  long  run  the  most 
miserable.    If  a  man  docs  not  work,  if  he  has  not  in  him  not  merely— 
ihc  caiiacity  for  work  but  the  (te«ire  for  work,  then  nothing  can  bjH 
done  with  htm.    He  is  out  of  place  in  our  community.    We  have  in 
our  scheme  of  govenimcnt  no  room  for  (he  man  who  does  not  wish 
to  pay  his  way  through  lifeby  what  he  does  for  himself  and  for  the 
community.     If  he  has  leisure  which  makes  it  unnecessary'  (or  htm 
<to  devote  his  lime  to  earning  his  daily  bread,  then  all  the  ntore  he  is 
bound  to  work  just  as  hard  in  some  way  that  will  make  the  com- 
munily  the  belter  off  for  hi»  existence.     If  he  fails  in  that,  he  fai 
to  justify  his  existence.    Work,  the  capacity  for  work,  is  absolutely'' 
nece».ary ;  and  no  man's  life  is  full,  no  man  can  be  said  to  live  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  if  he  docs  not  work.    This  is  necessary,  and 
yet  it  is  not  enough.    If  a  man  is  utterly  selfish,  if  utterly  disregardful 
of  the  rights  of  others,  if  he  has  no  ideals,  if  he  works  simply  for  the 
sake  of  ministering  to  his  own  base  passions,  if  he  works  simply  to 
gratify  himself,  small  is  his  good  in  the  community.    I  think  even  thc^^ 
he  is  probably  betler  off  than  .if  he  is  an  idler,  but  he  is  of  no  real  u^H 
unless  together  with  Ihc  quality  which  enables  him  to  work  he  has  the 
qttftUty  which  enables  him  to  love  his  feitows.  lo  work  with  them 
for  them  for  the  common  good  of  alt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  Young  Men's  Chrisli;tn  Asv>ciations 
a  part  of  the  greatest  consequence,  not  merely  because  of  tlie  gri 
good  they  do  in  themselves,  but  because  of  the  lesson  of  brotherhood 
Ihai  they  teach  all  of  us.  All  of  us  here  arc  knit  togetlier  by  bonds 
whicli  we  can  not  sever.  For  weal  or  for  woe  our  fates  arc  inextricably 
intcniiingled.  All  of  us  in  our  present  ci%-iIization  arc  dependent  upon 
one  another  to  a  degree  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  arc  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  together.  For 
8  moment  some  man  may  rise  by  trampling  on  his  fdlows;  (or 
moracnl,  and  much  more  commonly,  some  men  may  think  they  will 
rise  or  gratify  their  envy  and  hatred  by  pulling  others  down.  But^ 
any  such  movement  upward  is  probably  illusory,  and  is  certainly  short— J 
lived.  Any  permanent  movement  upward  must  come  in  sudi  a  shap^*^ 
that  aU  of  us  feel  the  lift  a  little,  and  if  there  is  a  tcndcttcy  downward  ■ 
all  of  us  will  feci  that  tendency,  too.  \\'c  must,  if  we  arc  to  nv:  —j 
ourselves,  realize  that  ead)  of  us  in  the  long  run  can  with  cerliiiil  .1 
be  raised  only  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  all  of  us  arc  3omcwh^^-^ 
raised.     In  order  to  bring  about  these  conditions  the  first  essential  i 

that  each  shall  have  a  genuine  spirit  of  regard  and  friendship 
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others,  and  that  each  of  us  shall  try  to  took  at  the  problems  of  life 
Eomt^what  from  his  neighbor's  standpoint — that  wc  shall  have  the  c^- 
picity  to  understand  one  another's  position,  one  another's  needs,  and 
also  the  desire  each  to  help  his  brother  as  well  as  to  help  himself.  To 
do  that  wisely,  wisely  to  strive  with  tliat  as  the  aim,  is  not  very  easy. 
Many  tiuahtics  arc  needed  in  order  that  we  can  contribute  our  mite 
toward  the  upward  movement  of  the  world — among  them  the  quality 
of  self-abncgatioD,  and  yet  combined  with  it  the  quality  which  will 
refuse  to  submit  to  injustice.  I  want  to  preach  the  two  qualities  going 
hand  in  hand.  I  do  not  want  a  man  to  fail  to  try  to  strive  for  his  own 
betterment,  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  quick  to  yield  to  injustice;  I  want 
him  to  stand  for  his  rights;  but  I  want  him  to  be  very  certain  that  he 
knows  what  his  rights  arc,  and  that  he  docs  not  make  them  the  wrongs 
of  some  one  else. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  average  American  citizen.  I 
diink  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  I  thtnk  he  can  generally  get  on 
with  the  other  average  American  citizen  if  he  will  only  ktiow  him. 
If  he  does  not  know  him,  but  makes  him  a  monster  in  his  mind,  then 
he  will  not  get  on  with  him.  But  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  know 
htm  and  realize  that  he  is  a  being  just  hkc  himself,  with  the  same  in- 
stincts, not  all  of  them  good,  the  same  desire  to  overcome  those  that 
are  not  good,  the  same  purposes,  the  same  tendencies,  the  same  short- 
comings, the  same  desires  for  good,  the  same  need  of  striving  against 
evil;  if  he  will  realize  all  this,  then  if  you  can  get  the  two  together 
with  an  honest  desire  each  to  try  not  only  to  help  himself  but  to  help 
the  other,  most  of  our  problems  will  be  solved.  And  I  can  imagine 
no  way  more  likely  to  hurry  forward  such  a  favorable  solution  than 
to  encourage  the  building  up  of  just  such  institutions  as  this. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  upon  this  meeting 
today.  Therefore  I  esteem  myself  most  fortunate  in  having  the 
chance  of  addressing  you.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  attend  to  the 
material  side  of  life.  We  most  in  the  first  instance  attend  to  our 
material  prosperity.  Unless  we  have  that  as  a  fotindation  we  can  not 
build  up  any  higher  kind  of  life.  But  we  stiall  lead  a  miserable  and 
sordid  life  if  we  spend  our  whole  time  in  doing  nothing  but  attending 
to  our  material  needs.  If  the  building  up  of  the  railroads,  of  the  farms, 
of  the  factories,  of  the  industrial  centres,  means  nothing  whatever  but 
an  increase  in  the  instruments  of  production  and  an  increase  in  the 
fevered  haste  with  which  those  ittstrumcnts  arc  used,  progress  amounts 
to  but  a  little  thing.  If,  however,  the  developing  of  our  material  pros- 
perity is  to  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  wc  raise  a  higher,  a 
purer,  a  fuller,  a  better  life,  then  indeed  things  arc  well  with  the 
Rcpubhc.  If  as  our  wealth  increases  the  wisdom  of  our  use  of  the 
wealth  increases  in  even  greater  proportion,  then  the  weallh  has 
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justified  its  cxiiiciicc  many  times  over.  If  witli  the  industr)-,  the  -sWitl, 
the  hardihood,  of  those  whom  I  am  addressiog  and  tlieir  fellows,  noth- 
mg  comes  beyond  a  selfish  desire  each  to  grasp  for  himself  whatever 
he  can  of  material  enjoyment,  then  the  outlook  for  ihe  future  'n  indeed 
grave,  then  the  advantaijcs  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century  sur- 
rounded by  all  our  modern  improvements,  our  modern  symbols  of 
progress,  arc  indeed  small.  But  if  we  mean  to  make  of  each  fresh 
development  in  the  way  of  material  bctlcrnicnt  a  step  toward  a  fresh 
development  in  moral  and  spiritual  beilerment,  then  we  arc  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

To  me  the  future  seems  full  of  hope  because,  although  there  are 
many  conflicting  tendencies,  and  although  some  of  tliese  tendencies 
of  our  present  life  are  for  evil,  yet.  on  the  whole  the  tendencies  for 
good  arc  in  the  ascendency.  And  I  greet  this  audience,  this  great  body 
of  delegates,  with  peculiar  pleasure  because  they  are  men  who  embody, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  presence  litre,  ihc  two  essential  sets  of 
qualities  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  They  embody  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-help  with  the  desire  mutually  to  help  one  tlie  other. 
You  have  several  qualities  I  like.  You  have  sound  bodies.  Your  pro- 
fession is  not  one  tliat  can  be  carried  on,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
branches,  without  the  sound  body.  You  have  sound  minds,  and  that 
is  better  than  sound  bodies ;  and  finally,  the  fact  that  you  arc  here,  the 
fact  that  you  have  done  what  you  have  done,  shows  that  you  have  that 
which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind — character. 

1  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  arc  doing  for  yourselves,  and  I 
congratulate  you  even  more  upon  what  you  are  doing  for  all  men  who 
hope  to  sec  tlic  day  brought  nearer  when  the  people  of  all  nations, 
will  realize — not  merely  talk  of.  but  realize — what  the  essence  of 
brotherhood  is.  I  congratulate  you,  as  I  say,  not  only  because  you 
are  bettering  yourselves,  but  because  to  you,  for  your  good  fortune, 
it  Is  given  to  better  others,  to  teach,  in  Ihe  way  in  which  teaching  is 
most  efltectivc,  not  merely  by  precept  but  by  action.  The  railroad  men 
of  this  country  are  a  body  entitled  to  the  well  wishes  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  any  event,  but  peculiarly  is  this  true  of  tlie  railroad  men  of 
the  country  who  join  in  such  work  as  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian .Associations,  because  they  are  showing  by  iheir  actions — and  oh, 
how  much  louder  actions  speak  than  words  t — that  it  is  not  only 
po.*sibIe.  but  very,  very  i>os.<ible  and  easy  to  combine  the  manliness 
which  makes  a  man  able  to  do  his  own  share  of  the  world's  work,  with 
that  fine  and  lofty  love  of  one's  fellow-men  which  makes  you  able  to 
come  together  with  your  fellows  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  them 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind  in  general. 

(The  Kiuu  CUr  SUr.  Uaj  I.  I»01.I 
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Mr,  Gcttmor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fetlow  eiliseiu: 

Colorado  has  certain  special  interests  which  it  shares  with  the  group 
of  Stateii  immediately  amiind  it.  To  my  miiitl  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  legislation  put  upon  tlie  statute  books  of  the  National  Government 
of  recent  years  was  the  irrigation  act ;  an  act  under  which  we  declare 
it  to  be  the  national  policy  that  exactly  as  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
harbors  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers,  so  in  their  upper  courses 
care  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Nation  of  the  irrigation  work  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  tlicm. 

Under  that  act  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  Colorado.  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Nerada.  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Tlierc  is  bound  to 
be  di.upi>ointnienI  here  and  there,  where  people  have  built  hopes  with- 
out a  quite  sufficient  warranty  of  fact  behind.  Dut  good  will  surely 
come  at  once  and  wellnigh  immeasurable  good  in  the  future  from  the 
policy  which  has  thus  been  begun.  In  Colorado  two-thirds  of  your 
pro<Iucts  come  from  irrigate<l  famts.  and  four  years  ago  those  produets 
already  surpassed  fifteen  million  dollars.  With  the  aid  of  the  Rovem- 
ment  far  more  can  be  done  in  the  future  even  than  has  been  done  in 
the  pa.tt.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  provide  small  irrigated  farms  to 
actual  settlers,  to  actual  home-makers ;  the  land  is  given  away  ultimately 
in  small  tracts  under  the  terms  of  the  homestead  act,  the  settlers  repay- 
ing the  cost  of  bringing  water  to  their  lands  in  ten  annual  payments; 
and  lands  now  in  private  ownership  can  be  watered  in  small  tracts  by 
similar  payments,  but  the  law  forbids  the  furnishing  of  water  to  large 
tracts,  and  tlie  aim  of  the  government  is  rigidly  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  large  rights  for  speculative  purposes.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
was,  and  that  purpose  is  being  absolutely  carnal  out,  to  promote  set- 
tlement and  cultivation  of  small  fanns  carefully  tilled.  Water  made 
available  under  the  terms  of  this  law  becomes  appurtenant,  updcr  the 
law,  to  the  land,  and  can  not  be  disposeil  of  without  it,  and  thus  monop- 
oly and  speculation  in  this  vitally  important  commodity  arc  prevented, 
or  at  least  their  evil  effects  minimi2e<t  so  far  as  the  law  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  can  bring  about  that  end.  This  is  the  great  factor 
in  future  success.  Tlie  policy  is  a  policy  of  encouragement  to  the 
home-maker,  to  the  man  who  comes  to  establish  his  home,  to  bring  up 
his  children  here  as  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  and  his  welfare  is 
guarded  by  the  union  of  the  water  and  the  land. 

The  government  can  not  deal  with  large  numbers  individually.  We 
have  encouraged  the  formation  of  associations  of  water  users,  of  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  smalt  tracts.  The  ultimate  ownership  and  control 
of  the  irrigation  works  will  pass  away  from  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  those  users,  those  home-makers,  who  through  their  officers 
do  the  necessary  business  of  their  associations.    The  aim  of  the  govern- 
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m«ot  is  to  give  locally  the  ukimaic  control  of  water  distributed  and  to 
leave  ncighborliooil  disputes  to  be  settled  locally ;  and  that  should  be 
so  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  law  protects  vested  righu;  it  prevents 
conflict  with  established  taws  or  institutions;  but  of  course  it  is  im- 
portant thai  the  legislatures  of  the  States  should  co-operate  with  the 
Xatiotial  Government.  When  the  works  are  constructed  to  utilize  tlie 
waters  now  wasted,  happy  and  prosperous  homes  will  flourish  where 
twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  that  a  man  could 
live.  It  is  a  great  national  measure  of  benefit,  and  whi|e,  as  I  say, 
it  is  primarily  to  beni-lit  the  people  of  the  mountain  States  and  of  the 
great  plains,  yet  It  will  ultimately  benefit  the  whole  community.  For, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  you  can  never  aSord  to  forget  for  one  moment 
that  in  the  long  run  anything  that  is  of  benefit  to  one  part  of  our 
Republic  is  of  necessity  of  benefit  to  all  the  Republic  The  creation 
of  new  homes  upon  desert  lands  means  greater  prosperity  for  Colo- 
rado and  the  Rocky  ^fountain  States,  and  inevitably  their  greater  pros- 
perity means  greater  prosperity  for  Eastern  manufacturers,  for  South- 
ern cotton  growers,  for  all  our  people  throughout  the  Union. 


AT  SANTA  FE.  N.  M,  MAY  5.  IWJ. 

Air.  Governor,  Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is,  of  course,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  come  here 
to  New  Mexico,  from  which  Territory  half  (and  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — a  little  over  half)  of  the  men  of  my  r^ment  came.  The 
man  is  but  a  poor  man  wherever  he  may  be  bom  to  whom  one  part 
of  this  cotmtry  is  not  exactly  as  dear  as  any  other  part.  And  I  should 
count  myself  wholly  unworthy  of  the  position  I  hold  if  I  did  not 
strive  to  represent  the  people  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  ex* 
aclly  as.  much  as  those  of  the  Mis^ssippi  Valley  or  of  either  coast. 
Atlantic  or  Pacific,  I  know  your  people,  Mr.  Governor,  and  I  need 
not  say  how  fond  I  am  of  them,  for  tliat  you  know  yourself.  How 
could  I  help  being  fond  of  people  with  whom  I  have  worked,  with 
whom  I  marched  to  battle?  The  only  mm  here  to  whom  I  would 
doff  my  hat  quicker  tlian  to  the  men  of  my  own  regiment  arc  the 
men  of  the  great  war.  You  know  well  the  claim  that  comradeship 
in  war  makes  between  man  and  man ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me.  Mr.  Governor,  that  in  a  sense  my  raiment  in  its  composition  was 
a  typical  American  regiment.  Its  people  came  from  the  West  chiefly, 
bnt  some  from  the  East ;  many  from  the  South,  but  some  from  the 
North,  so  that  every  section  was  represented  in  it.  Tliey  varied 
in  birthplace  as  in  creed;  some  were  bom  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
some  on  the  other  side;  some  of  their  ancestors  had  come  to  New 
Mexico,  as  did  your  ancestors,  Mr.  Goveroor,  when  this  was  alreadjr 
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a  dty  and  at  a  time  when  not  one  English-speaking  community  ex- 
bted  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  some  were  men  whose  forefathers 
were  among  the  early  Puritans  and  Pilgrims;  some  were  of  those 
whose  forefathers  had  settled  by  the  banks  of  the  James  even  be- 
fore the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  came  to  this  country;  but  after  your 
people  came.  There  were  men  in  that  regiment  who  themselves  were 
bom,  or  whose  parents  were  bom,  in  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  or 
Scandinavia,  but  there  was  not  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  what 
his  birthplace,  what  his  ancestry,  who  was  not  an  American  and  noth- 
ing else.  We  had  representatives  of  the  real,  original,  native  Amer- 
icans, because  we  had  no  inconsiderable  number  who  were  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  Indian  blood.  There  was  in  the  regiment  but  one  kind 
of  rivalry  among  those  men,  and  but  one  would  have  been  tolerated. 
That  was  the  rivalry  of  each  man  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  his  duty 
3  little  belter  than  any  one  else.  Short  would  have  been  the  shrift  of 
any  man  who  tried  to  introduce  division  along  lines  of  section,  or 
creed,  or  class,  Wc  had,  serving  in  the  ranks,  men  of  inherited  wealth 
and  men  who  all  their  live*  had  earned  eadi  day's  bread  by  that  day's 
labor,  and  they  stood  on  a  footing  of  exact  equality.  It  would  not 
have  been  any  more  possible  for  a  feeling  of  arrogance  to  exist  on 
one  side  than  for  a  feeling  of  rancor  and  envy  to  e.xist  on  the  other. 

I  appreciate  to  the  full  all  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labor, 
and  I  think  that  your  progress  has  been  astonishing.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  all  that  has  been  done,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  future  will 
far  more  than  make  good  the  past.  I  believe  that  we  liave  come 
upon  an  era  of  fulter  development  for  New  Mexico.  That  develop- 
ment must  of  course  take  place  principally  through  the  average  of 
foresight,  thrift,  industry,  energy  and  will  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Mexico ;  but  the  government  can.  and  will,  help  somewhat.  This  is  a 
great  grazing  Stale.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  grazing  in- 
dustry I  wish  to  bespeak  your  support  for  the  preservation  in  proper 
shape  of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  State.  Tliese  forest  reserves  arc 
created  and  are  kept  up  in  the  interest  of  the  home-maker.  In 
many  of  them  there  is  much  natural  pasturage.  Where  that  is  the 
case  the  object  is  to  tiave  that  pasturage  used  by  the  settlers,  by 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  not  eaten  out  so  that  nobody  will  have 
the  benefit  after  three  years.  I  want  the  land  preserved  so  that  the 
pasturage  will  do,  not  merely  for  a  man  who  wants  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  it  for  two  or  three  years,  but  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  see  it  preserved  for  the  use  of  his  children  and  his  cliildrcn's  chil- 
dren. That  is  the  way  to  use  the  resources  of  the  land.  I  build  no 
small  hope  upon  the  aid  that  under  the  wise  law  of  Congress  will 
ultimately  be  extended  to  this  as  to  other  Slates  and  Territories  in 
the  way  of  govemmental  aid  to  irrigation.     Irrigation  is,  of  course, 
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to  be  in  the  futqre  wdlnigh  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  this  Territory  and  one  of  llie  factors  which  will  do 
most  toward  bringing  it  up  to  Statehood.  Nothing  will  count  more 
than  development  of  that  kind  in  bringing  the  Territory  in  as  a  State. 
That  is  the  kind  of  development  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
here — the  development  that  means  permanent  growth  in  the  capacity 
of  the  land,  not  temporary,  not  the  exploiting  of  the  land  for  a  year 
or  two  at  the  cost  of  iu  future  impoverishment,  but  the  building  up 
of  farm  and  ranch  in  such  shape  as  to  benefit  the  home-maker  whose 
intention  it  is  that  thU  Territory  of  the  present,  this  Stale  of  the 
future,  shall  be  a  great  State  in  the  American  Union. 

AT  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOCM„  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M..  MAY  s.  1903. 
Bishop: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  you  showed  in  putting  yourself  to  such  inconvenience  to 
come  here  to  greet  me,  I  haii  hoped  to  nici'l  you  at  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  cathedral,  where  I  panictpatcd  in  the  baptism  of  the  sou  of  one 
of  the  men  of  my  regiment. 

I  greet  the  scliool  children  and  the  sisters.  There  can  be  no  greater 
privilege  than  to  meet  a  missionary  who  has  done  good  work.  Of 
all  the  work  that  is  done  or  that  can  be  done  for  our  country,  the 
greatest  is  that  of  educaling  the  body,  the  mind,  and  above  all  the 
character,  giving  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  those  who  in  a  few 
years  are  themselves  to  decide  the  destines  of  tlie  Nation. 


AT  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M,  MAY  5.  190a. 

Mr.  Sttperinteniient: 

I  wish  to  express  the  peculiar  pleasure  it  is  to  have  seen  the  Indian 
schools  to-day,  and  through  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Indians  that  are  right  behind  you,  what  a  6nc  thing  it  is  to 
sec  the  industry  and  thrift  of  their  people.  I  was  struck  by  their 
orchards,  the  irrigated  fields,  and  by  seeing  them  working  in  the  fields 
and  along  the  road.  The  Indian  who  will  work  and  do  his  duty  will 
stand  on  a  par  with  any  other  American  citizen.  Of  course  I  will  do 
as  every  President  must  do.  I  will  stand  for  his  rights  with  the  same 
jealous  eagerness  that  I  would  for  the  rights  of  any  white  man.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Indian  children  being  educated  .as  these  are  edu* 
cated  so  as  to  come  more  and  more  into  the  body  of  American  citizen- 
ship, to  fit  themselves  for  work  in  the  home,  work  in  the  fields,  for 
leading  decent,  clean  lives,  for  making  themselves  self-supporting, 
for  being  good  providers  and  good  housekeepers ;  in  other  words, 
for  becoming  American  citizens  iu.st  like  other  American  dtir 
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Jtfr.  Governor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens: 

1  am  glad  to  be  in  ArizODa  to-day.  From  Arizona  many  gallant 
men  came  into  the  regiment  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command.  Ari- 
zona sent  men  who  won  glory  on  fought  fields,  and  men  to  whom 
came  a  glorious  and  an  honorable  death  figliting  for  llic  fl^  of  their 
country.  As  long  as  I  live  it  will  be  to  me  an  impiraiion  to  have 
served  with  Bucky  O'Neill.  I  have  met  so  many  comrades  whom 
I  prize,  for  whom  I  feel  respect  and  admiration  and  affection,  that 
I  shall  not  particularize  among  them  except  to  say  that  there  is  none 
for  whom  I  feel  all  of  re^tpect  and  admiration  and  affectiou  more  lliaa 
for  your  Governor. 

I  have  never  been  in  Arizona  before.  It  is  one  of  the  regions  from 
which  I  expect  most  development  through  the  wise  action  of  the 
National  Congress  in  passing  the  irrigation  act.  Hie  first  and  big- 
gest experiment  now  in  view  under  that  act  is  the  one  that  wc  are 
trying  in  Arizona,  i  look  forward  to  the  effects  of  irrigation  partly 
as  applied  by  and  through  the  government,  still  more  as  applied  by 
individuals,  and  especially  by  a-sjociaiions  of  individuals,  profiling 
by  the  example  of  the  government,  and  possibly  by  help  from  it — 1 
look  forward  to  the  effects  of  irrigation  as  being  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  all  (his  region  of  country  in  the  next  fifty  years  tlian  any 
other  material  movement  whatsoever. 

In  tlic  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona  has  a  natural  wonder  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is,  in  kind,  absolutely  unparalleled  tliroughout  the  rest 
of  tile  world.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  in  connection  with 
it,  in  your  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  country — to  keep  thia 
great  wonder  of  nature  as  it  now  is.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  people  in  deciding  not  to  build 
their  hotel  on  the  brink  of  tlie  canyon.  I  hope  you  will  not  have 
a  building  of  any  kind,  not  a  summer  cottage,  a  hotel,  or  anything 
elu,  to  mar  the  wonderful  grandeur,  the  sublimity,  the  great  loneli- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  canyon.  Leave  it  as  it  is.  You  cannot  im- 
prove on  it.  Tbc  ages  have  been  at  work  on  it,  and  man  can  only 
mar  it.  What  yon  can  do  is  to  keep  it  (or  your  children,  your  chil- 
dren's children  and  for  all  who  come  after  you,  as  one  of  the  great 
sights  which  every  American,  if  he  cnn  travel  at  all,  should  sec.  Wc 
have  gotten  past  tlie  stage,  my  fellow-citizens,  when  we  are  to  be 
pardoned  if  wc  treat  any  part  of  our  country  as  sometliittg  to  be 
skomed  for  two  or  three  years  for  the  use  of  the  present  generation, 
whether  it  is  the  forest,  the  water,  the  scenery.  Whatever  it  is,  handle 
it  so  that  your  children's  children  will  get  the  benefit  of  tt.  If  you 
deal  with  irrigation,  apply  it  under  circumstances  that  will  make  it  of 
benefit,  not  to  tlie  speculator  who  hopes  to  get  profit  out  of  it  for  two 
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or  three  years,  but  handle  it  so  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  the  home-maker, 
to  the  man  who  comes  to  live  here,  and  to  have  his  children  stay 
after  hira.  Keep  the  forests  in  ihc  same  way.  Preserve  the  forests 
by  use;  preserve  them  for  the  ranchman  an<I  the  stockman,  for  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  for  the  people  of  the  region  round  about. 
Preserve  them  for  that  use,  but  use  them  so  that  they  will  not  be 
squandered,  that  they  will  not  be  wasted,  so  that  they  will  be  of 
bcnel]!  to  the  Arizona  of  1953  as  well  as  the  Arizona  of  1903. 

To  the  Indians  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  welcome.  In  my  regi- 
ment 1  had  »  good  many  Indians.  They  were  good  enough  to  fight 
and  to  die,  and  they  arc  good  enough  to  have  me  treat  them  exactly 
as  square  as  any  white  man.*  There  are  many  problems  in  con- 
nection wttli  them.  Wc  must  save  them  from  corruption  and  from 
brutality:  and  I  regret  to  say  that  at  times  wc  must  save  them  from 
unregulated  Eastern  philanthropy.  All  I  ask  is  a  square  deal  for 
every  man.  Give  him  a  fair  dunce.  Do  not  let  him  wrong  any  on^ 
and  do  not  let  him  be  wronged. 

t  believe  in  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  wish  you  well  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  know  that  your  future  will  justify  all  the  hopes  we  have. 


AT  BASSTOW.  CAU,  may  7.  IW3- 

My  fellow  cittsens: 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  to  California,  and  I  cannot 
say  to  you  how  much  I  have  looked  forward  to  making  the  trip.  I 
can  tell  you  now  with  absolute  certainty  that  1  will  have  enjoyed  it 
to  the  full  when  I  get  through. 

I  have  felt  that  the  events  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  been 
steadily  hastening  the  day  when  the  Pacilic  will  loom  in  the  world's 
commerce  as  the  Atlantic  now  looms,  and  I  have  wished  greatly  to 
see  these  marvekius  communities  growing  up  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
There  arc  plenty  of  things  that  to  you  seem  matters  of  course,  that 
I  have  read  about  and  know  about  from  reading,  and  yet  when  I  see 
them  they  strike  me  as  very  wonderful — the  way  the  railroads  have 
been  thrust  across  the  deserts,  until  now  wc  come  to  the  border  of  that 
wonderful  flower  land,  the  wonderful  land  of  your  State. 

One  thing  tliat  strikes  me  more  than  anything  else  as  I  go  through 
the  country — as  I  said  I  have  never  been  on  the  Pacific  slope;  tlie 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  States  of  the  great  plains  I  know  quite 
as  well  as  I  know  the  Eastcm  seaboard ;  I  have  worked  with  tlie  men, 

*  Txalinf  ui  Indian  u  tbough  lie  wCr*  ■  wtiiK  nui  wsold  bt  >  good  deal  likt  Irfillos 
A  wyol*  n  lhoa|h  h«  wrrc  i  doi — ii   won't  do  in  ■  *hf4p  coanttT'     T(t*l   an    Indian  ta 
tqvutir  a*  you  do  a  whiif  man.  yn.    Tbal  ia,  don't  lob  bim.  don't  maltidt  hltn.     Alio  don't 
Vki  year  exe  eC  him.  and  ptt  incident  brinj  up  jrout  bociei  and  *eai  jou(  |UM  who*  h*"* 
:  afouiuL— A.  IL  L. 
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played  with  tliem,  fought  with  them :  I  know  them  all  through — the 
thing  that  strikes  me  most  as  I  go  through  tliis  country  and  meet  the 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  is  the  essential  unity  of  all  Americans. 
Down  at  bottom  we  are  the  same  people  all  through.  That  is  not 
merely  a  unity  of  section,  it  is  a  unity  of  class.  For  my  good  for- 
tune I  have  been  thrown  into  intimate  relationship,  into  intimate 
personal  friendship,  with  many  men  of  many  different  occupations, 
and  my  faith  is  &rm  that  we  shall  come  unscathed  out  of  all  our 
difficulties  here  in  America,  because  I  think  that  the  average  American 
is  a  decent  fellow,  and  that  the  prime  thing,  in  getting  him  to  get  on 
well  with  the  other  average  American,  is  to  have  each  remember  tliat 
the  other  is  a  decent  fellow,  and  try  to  look  at  the  problems  a  Utile 
from  the  other's  standpoint. 

I  am  speaking  here  to  the  men  who  have  done  their  part  in  (he  tre- 
mendous development  of  tliis  country — railroad  men,  the  ranchers, 
the  people  who  have  built  up  this  country.  Something  can  be  done 
by  law  to  help  in  such  development,  something  can  be  done  by  the 
administration  of  the  law ;  but  in  the  last  analysis  we  have  to  rely  upon 
the  average  citizenship  of  the  country  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the 
Nation.  Back  of  the  law  stands  tlie  man;  just  exactly  as  in  battle  it 
is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  counts  most,  even  more  than  the  gun. 
So  it  is  the  man  and  woman,  it  is  the  average  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  that  makes  the  State  great  in  the  end.  In  the  individual 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  his  own  qualities;  in  the  community 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  qualities  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
law  cau  do  something,  but  the  law  never  yet  made  a  fool  wise  or  a 
coward  brave  or  a  weakling  strong.  Tlie  law  can  endeavor  to  secure 
a  fair  show  for  cvcr>'  man,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  wit  of  man  to  secure 
such  a  fair  show,  but  it  must  then  remain  for  the  man  himself  to  show 
the  stuff  there  is  in  him ;  and  if  the  stuff  is  not  in  him,  you  cannot  get 
it  out  of  him. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  tliis  country  because  I  believe  in  the  men 
and  women  whom  we  are  developing  in  the  country.  I  am  more  glad 
than  I  can  say  at  being  in  California.  I  thank  you  for  coming  out 
here  to  greet  me.    I  wish  you  well  for  the  future  with  all  my  heart 


AT  VICTORVILLE.  CAL.,  MAY  7,  i9»3. 

My  fellow  eilisens: 

I  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you.  I  am  enjoying  so 
much  coming  into  California.  I  liave  looked  forward  toward  visiting 
your  wonderful  and  beautiful  State  for  years,  and  I  am  so  glad  of 
having  the  chance  of  being  here.    I  welcome  you  all.     I  am  glad  to  see 
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Dk  fncn.  the  women,  aiid  c&pccially  tlie  chitdrcn,  for  I  believe  io  your 
ttock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  being  kept  up. 


AT  REDLANDS.  CAL^  MAY  7.  IQQJ. 

Mt.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Goterntyr,  and  you,  my  fetUrw  Amtri' 
cans.  thCH  and  women  of  Californuj: 

I  am  glad  indeed  Io  have  the  chance  to  visit  this  wonderful  and 
beautiful  Stale.  And  yet,  first,  let  nie  tell  you,  my  Idbw-ciliicns,  I 
did  not  need  to  come  here  to  be  00c  of  voa  and  devoted  10  )'Our 
tnteresis.  I  know  California.  1  knou'  what  her  sons  and  daugbten 
arc  and  what  they  have  done,  for  if  1  did  not  I  would  augur  myself 
but  a  poor  .\mencan.  Rarely  have  I  enjoyed  a  day  more  than  this. 
1  waked  up  coming  through  the  Mojavc  Desert,  aiy]  all  that  desert 
needs  is  water,  and  I  believe  you  are  going  to  get  it.  Then  we  came 
down  into  thii  wonderful  garden  spot,  and  though  I  had  been  idd  aU 
about  it,  tohl  about  the  fruits  and  the  dowers,  told  of  the  woaderful 
fertility  and  thought  I  knew  about  it.  it  was  not  possible  in  advance 
to  realize  alt  the  fertility,  all  i]>e  beauty,  that  I  was  to  see.  Indeed  X 
congratulate  myself  on  having  had  the  chance  to  visit  yoo. 

Coming  today  over  the  mountaio  range.*  cooung  down  bere. 
what  you  have  doae,  makes  me  realize  more  and  tnore  bow  m 
this  whole  country  should  lay  stress  on  what  can  be  doae  by  the  wise 
use  of  water,  and,  therefore,  the  wise  use  of  the  forests  00  the  moun- 
tains. NS'ben  I  come  to  California  I  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
and  Icam  about  forestry  and  water.  I  do  not  hare  to  preadi  tL  All 
I  can  do  is  to  ask  you  to  go  ahead  and  foUow  your  own  best  pcactke. 
The  people  of  our  country  have  grown  to  realise  and  arc  more  and 
more  in  practice  showing  that  they  realize  how  tndispenable  it  b  to 
preserve  the  great  forests  oa  the  mounuins  and  to  ose  aright  tbe  water 
sopply  that  those  forests  coaserve.  This  whole  country  here  m  Sootb- 
em  California  ^lows  what  can  be  dooe  by  trr^:ation,  what  can  be 
done  by  settlers  forrsightcd  enough  to  use  the  resources  in  such 
as  to  perpetuate  and  better,  not  exhaust,  them.  \\'e  have  passed 
time  when  we  could  afford  to  let  any  man  skin  the  coontrY.  and  leave 
Forestry,  irrigation,  aU  the  efforts  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  govem- 
ments.  all  the  efforts  of  the  individual  and  of  kxal  •tifyiatirtm  are  to 
be  bent  to  the  object  of  building  tip  the  iRterests  of  the  home-tnaker. 
The  man  we  want  to  favor  is  the  man  who  comes  to  fire,  and  wl 
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interest  it  is  that  his  children  and  his  children's  children  shall  enjoy 
to  an  even  greater  dc^cc  what  he  has  enjoyed  himself.  He  is  the 
man  whom  we  must  eucourage  in  every  possible  way ;  and  it  is  because 
he  is  awake  to  his  true  interests  that  the  marvelous  progress  lias  been 
made,  largely  throuRh  forcstr>',  larpely  through  irrig:ition,  here  in 
California  and  elsewhere  in  the  mighty  Western  land  which  forms  the 
major  half  of  this  Republic.  I  think  our  citizens  arc  more  and  more 
reahzingf  that  they  wish  to  perpetuate  the  things,  that  are  of  use  and 
also  the  things  that  arc  of  beauty.  You  in  California  are  preserving 
your  great  natural  scenery,  your  great  objects  of  nature,  your  valleys, 
your  giant  trees.  You  are  preserving  them  because  you  realize  that 
beauty  has  its  place  as  well  as  use,  because  you  wish  to  make  of 
this  State  even  more  than  it  now  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  continent, 
the  garden  spot  of  tlie  world.  Here  in  Southern  California  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  way  in  which  your  citizens  have  built  up 
these  new  cities,  of  which  I  speak  in  well-nigh  the  newest.  These 
new  cities  and  this  new  country  in  fashion  illustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
pioneer,  of  the  early  settler,  of  the  man  who  first  turns  to  account  virgin 
soil,  and  yet  have  been  fonunate  enough  to  escape  the  roughness,  the 
rawness,  that  too  often  necessarily  acompanies  such  early  settlement. 
Already  in  what  you  have  done,  you  people  of  this  new  land,  you  have 
been  fortunate  to  set  examples  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  cities 
and  the  country  districts  of  older  lands  to  follow.  Becau.<te,  funda* 
mentally,  men  and  women  whom  I  am  addressing,  we  must  remember 
that  much  though  climate  and  soil  can  do,  it  is  man  himself  who  docs 
most.    I  cof^jratulate  you  upon  your  astounding  material  prosperity. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  fruit  farms,  your  orcliards,  your 
ranches,  upon  your  cities,  upon  your  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment, but  above  all  I  congratulate  you  on  the  quality  of  your  citizen- 
ship. T  am  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  be  greeted  by  you.  I  know  the  rest 
of  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  among  all  of  you  who  have 
greeted  me.  I  prize  most  the  presence  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
great  war.  Two  years  ago  you  came  here  to  welcome  your  comrade, 
my  chief  and  predecessor  in  office.  President  McKinlcy.  He  had 
fought  in  the  war  in  which  you  fought.  He  had  done  his  part  in  the 
work  that  you  did.  the  work  which,  if  left  undone,  would  have  meant 
that  today  we  had  neither  country  nor  President.  Now  we  of  the 
younger  generation  are  bound  in  honor  and  in  good  faith  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  he  and  you  did  in  war,  the  work  that  he  did  in  peace. 

The  lessons  you  taught  were  not  lessons  of  war  only,  they  are  les- 
sons to  be  applied  in  peace  just  as  much.  In  the  war  it  was  necessary 
to  have  training;  it  was  necessary  to  have  arms,  but  the  thing  that  was 
fundamental  was  to  liave  men.  And  you  won  because  you  had  in  you 
ihe  qiwlily  which  drove  you  forward  to  victory.    You  won  because  in 
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the  iron  times  you  showed  tlial  you  could  rccognixe  each  man  for  hifl 
naked  worth  as  a  man.  You  fought  for  liberty  under  the  law,  through 
the  taw — not  license — not  any  spirit  that  rises  above  the  law;  the  scU- 
goveming  liberty  of  self-governing  and  self-re«lratntng  freemen  who 
know  that  anarchic  violence,  that  disorder  of  any  kind,  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  tj-ranny,  the  foe  of  freedom. 

I  greet  you  first,  3rou  on  whose  conduct  we  must  model  ours,  and 
next  I  greet  the  future.  I  am  very  glad,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  you 
do  so  well  with  fruits,  crops,  and  all  of  that,  but  I  am  even  more 
pleased  that  you  do  as  well  with  children.  To  the  children  I  have  got 
but  one  word  to  say,  and  that  applies  just  as  well  to  the  grown-up 
people,  too.  I  believe  in  play  and  I  believe  in  work.  Play  hard  while 
you  play,  and  when  you  work  do  not  play  at  all.  That  is  common 
sense  for  all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
some  of  whom  wear  medals  which  show  that  they  fought  in  the  same 
war  in  whicl)  I  did.  Ours  was  a  little  war,  but  we  hope  that  we 
showed  the  desire  al  least  not  to  fall  too  far  short  of  the  standard  set 
by  you  of  the  great  war.  I  must  thank  especially  the  gentlemen  in  the 
not  unfamiliar  uniform  whom  I  see  before  me. 

Now  just  one  word  in  closing.  Do  you  know  what  strikes  me  most, 
as  I  meet  you,  the  people  of  Southern  California,  representing  a  com- 
munity which  has  drawn  its  numbers  from  all  the  civilized  peoples 
of  the  globe,  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union?  \Vliat  strikes  me 
most  is  that  good  Americans  arc  good  .-Vmericans  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  I  come  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  appeal  to  you  for  the 
same  ideals  and  in  the  name  of  tlie  same  great  principles  and  the  same 
great  mm  who  illustrate  those  principles  as  I  should  speak  on  the 
Atlantic  sealward.  You.  tlie  men  of  the  West,  the  men  pre-eminently 
American,  the  men  and  women  who  illustrate  in  their  lives  exactly 
those  characteristics  which  we  are  proudest  to  consider  as  typical  of 
our  country,  I  greet  you  because  I  am  at  home  with  you.  Because 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  saying  that  the  worst  American,  the 
genuine  traitor  to  the  country,  is  the  man  who  would  inflame  either 
section  against  section,  or  class  against  clan, 

CiooA  laws  can  do  much.  Good  administration  of  the  laws  can  do 
much.  We  must  have  both.  Law  and  the  honest  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  law  can  do  much,  but  most  of  all  must  be  done 
by  the  man  himself.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  exercise  of  the 
man's  own  individual  qualities.  Just  exactly  as  in  battle  it  is  the  man 
behind  the  gun  who  counts  most,  and  just  exactly  as  it  is  true  that  the 
change  in  tactics  does  not  mean  any  change  in  the  fundamental  (lualilies 
necessary  to  make  the  soldier,  so  it  is  true  of  good  citizenship.  You 
and  I,  you  who  went  to  the  Philippines,  we  who  fought  in  the  smaller 
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war,  we  had  a  small  caliber,  high-power  fj^n  if  wc  were  lucky.  You 
did  not  have  it  at  lirst  in  tliv  Philippinos.  I  understand.  We  had  new 
weapons,  we  had  new  tactics,  but  we  did  well  exactly  in  proportion 
as  we  had  the  spirit  that  nude  you  do  well  from  '6i  to  '65.  Weapons 
change  and  tactics  change,  but  the  same  kind  of  men  who  did  well 
in  Cauar's  tentli  l<^ion  would  have  done  welt  following  Grant  or  Lee 
in  the  days  before  Appomattox.  No  weapon,  no  system  of  tactics, 
could  take  the  place  of  the  fighting  edge  in  the  man,  of  the  courage, 
resolution,  power  of  individual  initiative,  readiness  to  obey  and  to  obey 
on  the  instant,  power  to  act  by  one's  self  and  yet  to  act  in  combination 
with  one's  fellows.  So  now  it  is  in  dliicnship.  Something  can  be 
done  by  law,  but  no  law  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  can  make  out 
of  a  man  who  has  not  got  the  spirit  of  decency  and  clean  living  in  him 
a  decent  man.  No  law  thai  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  will  ever  make 
the  weakling,  the  man  who  docs  not  know  how  to  handle  himself,  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  competition  with  his  fellows.  Law  can  and  must 
secure  justice,  justice  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  man 
in  the  country,  and  the  man  in  the  town,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
wronging  his  fellows,  and  to  safeguard  him  against  wrong  in  return, 
but  after  the  law  has  done  that  it  yet  remains  true,  as  it  will  remain 
true  in  the  future,  as  it  has  remained  true  since  history  dawned,  that 
the  prime  factor  in  working  out  any  man's  success  must  be  tlie  sum 
of  that  man's  own  individual  qualities.  We  need  strong  bodies.  More 
tlian  that  wc  need  strong  minds,  and  finally  we  need  what  counts  for 
more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind — character' — character,  into  which 
many  elements  enter,  but  three  alwve  all.*  In  the  first  place,  morality, 
decency,  clean  living,  the  faculty  of  treating  fairly  those  round  about, 
tlic  qualities  that  make  a  man  a  decent  husband,  a  decent  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  man  to  deal  with  or  to  work  bexide:  the  quality 
that  nukes  a  man  a  gootl  citizen  of  the  State,  careful  to  wrong  no 
one :  wc  need  that  first  as  the  foundation,  and  if  wc  have  not  got  that 
no  amount  of  strength  or  courage  or  ability  can  lake  its  place.  No  mat* 
ter  how  able  a  man  is,  how  good  a  soldier  naluratly,  if  the  man  were  a 
traitor  then  the  abler  he  was  the  more  dangerous  he  was  to  the  regi- 
ment, to  the  army,  to  the  natiotL  It  is  so  in  business,  in  politics,  in 
evcr>-  relation  of  life.  The  abler  A  man  is,  if  he  is  a  corrupt  politician, 
an  unscnipulous  business  man,  a  demagogic  agitator  who  seeks  to  set 
one  portion  of  his  fellow  men  against  the  other,  his  ability  makes 
him  hut  by  so  much  more  a  curse  to  the  community  at  large.  In 
character  we  must  have  virtue,  morality,  decency,  square  dealing  as  the 
foundation;  and  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  only  the  foundation.  In  war 
you  needed  to  have  the  man  decent,  patriotic,  but.  no  matter  how  pa- 
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triotic  he  was.  if  he  ran  away  he  was  no  good.  So  it  U  in  citizenship; 
the  virtiic  that  stays  at  home  in  its  own  parlor  ami  bemoans  tlic  wicked- 
ness of  the  outside  world  is  of  scam  use  to  the  community.  We  are 
3  vigorous,  masterful  people,  and  tlie  man  who  is  to  do  good  work  in 
our  country  must  not  only  be  a  gcxid  man,  but  also  emphatically  a  man. 
We  must  have  the  qualities  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  of  power  to  hold 
one's  own  in  the  hurly-burly  of  actual  life.  We  must  have  the  man- 
hood  that  shows  on  fought  fields  and  tliat  shows  in  the  work  of  the 
business  world  and  in  the  struggles  of  civic  life.  We  must  have  manU- 
ness,  courage,  Slrenglh,  resolution,  joined  to  decency  and  morality,  or 
we  shall  make  but  poor  work  of  it.  Finally  tliose  two  qualities  by 
themselves  are  not  enough.  In  addition  to  decency,  and  courage,  we 
must  have  the  saving  grace  of  common  sente.  We  all  of  us  have 
known  decent  and  valiant  fools  who  have  meant  so  well  that  it  made 
it  all  the  more  pathetic  that  the  effect  of  their  actions  was  so  ill. 

Men  and  women  of  California,  I  believe  in  you,  I  believe  in  your 
future,  because  I  think  that  the  average  dtiiienship  of  this  State  has 
in  it  just  exactly  the  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  believe  in 
the  future  of  this  Nation  because  I  think  that  the  average  citizenship 
of  the  Nation  also  is  based  on  those  three  qualities,  the  quality  of 
decency,  the  quality  of  courage,  and  tlie  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 
I  greet  you  today.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  your  beautiful  country.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  men  and  women  of  California.  I  wish  you  well 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  your  mighty  future  will  make  your  past,  great 
tliough  your  past  is,  seem  sinalt  by  comparisott. 


TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CAL,  MAY  7.  IW. 

Children: 

I  wish  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  men  and  women  of  this  city  upon  the  children.  You  seem  to  be 
all  right  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  specia!  acknowledgment  to  the  teachers. 
There  is  no  body  of  men  and  women  in  the  coimtry  to  whom  more 
is  owing  than  to  that  body  of  men  and  women  upon  whose  efforts 
so  much  of  the  cleanliness  and  efficiency  of  our  government  twenty 
years  hence  depends ;  because  on  their  training  largely  depends  the  kind 
of  citiMiiship  of  the  next  generation.  There  is  no  duty  as  important 
as  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  the  boys  and  girls  arc  so  trained  as  to 
make  the  highest  type  of  men  and  women  in  the  future.  It  is  a  duty 
(liat  cannot  be  shirked  by  the  home.  The  fathers  and  mothers  must 
remember  that  it  is  the  duty  that  comes  before  everything  ebe  after 
the  getting  of  mere  subsistence.  The  first  duty,  after  the  dutj-  of  self- 
support,  is  the  training  of  the  children  as  they  should  be  trained.    That 
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comes  upon  the  fathers  and  mother*.  Tlio"  cannot  put  it  off 
entirely  upon  llie  teachers;  but  much  depends  upon  die  teadiers  also, 
and  the  fact  that  they  Iiavc  done  and  arc  doing  their  duty  so  well 
entitles  them  in  a  peculiar  d^rce  to  tlie  gratitude  of  all  Americans 
who  tmdersiand  ihc  prime  needs  of  the  Republic.  I  ani  glad  to  sc« 
you,  I  bcUcve  in  you,  and  I  lliank  you. 


AT  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CAI...  MAY  7,  1903. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Governor,  and  you,  my  fehlow  dticeHs: 

It  gives  mc  the  utmost  pleasure  to  be  presented  to  those  who  are 
among  the  beat  on  earth  because  they  arc  Americans.  It  is  half  a 
century  since  the  early  pioneers  founded  this  place,  and  while  time 
goes  fast  in  America  anywhere,  it  lias  gone  fastest  here  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  directly  to  the  east- 
ward. If  you  live  in  the  presence  of  miracles  you  gradually  get  accus- 
tomed to  them.  So  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us,  and  it  is  especially  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  have  themselves  been  doing  the  things,  to  realize 
the  absolute  wonder  of  the  things  that  have  been  done.  California 
and  the  region  round  about  have  in  tlie  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  tra- 
versed the  distance  that  sq>arates  the  founders  of  the  civilization  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  from  those  who  enjoy  the  civilization  of  today. 
They  have  gone  further  than  that.  They  have  seen  this  country 
change  from  a  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  highly  civilized  regions 
of  the  world's  surface.  They  have  seen  cities,  farms,  ranches,  railroads 
grow  up  and  transform  the  very  face  of  nature.  The  changes  have 
been  so  stupendous  that  in  our  eyes  they  have  become  commonplace. 
We  fail  to  realize  their  immense,  their  tremendous  importance.  We 
fail  entirely  to  realize  what  they  mean.  Only  the  older  among  you 
can  remember  the  pioneer  days,  the  early  pioneer  days,  and  yet  today  I 
have  spoken  to  man  after  man  yet  in  his  prime  who,  when  he  first  came 
to  this  country,  warred  against  wild  men  and  wild  nature  in  the  way 
in  which  that  warfare  was  waged  in  the  prehistoric  days  of  the  Old 
World.  We  have  spanned  in  the  single  life — in  less  than  the  life  of 
any  man  who  reaches  the  age  limit  prescribed  by  the  Psalmist — in  less 
than  tliat  time  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  space  from  savagery  to 
bartarism,  to  semi -civilization,  to  the  civilization  that  stands  two  thou- 
sand years  ahead  of  that  of  Rome  and  Greece  in  the  days  of  their 
prime. 

The  old  pioneer  days  have  gone,  but  if  we  are  to  prove  ourselves 

worthy  sons  of  our  sires  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  old  pioneer  virtues 

lapse.    Tliere  is  just  the  same  need  now  that  there  was  in  '49  for  the 

;  that  marked  a  mighty  and  masterful 
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we  DOW  face  sobstandally  tbe  ume  problems.  Ko  people  on  advance 
as  Ear  and  as  fast  as  we  have  advanced,  no  people  am  make  socb  pro- 
gress as  we  have  made  and  expect  to  escape  tbe  penalties  that  go  whh 
socfa  speed  and  progress.  Tt>«  growth  and  compJexirr  of  onr  ctvilua' 
tion,  the  intensity  of  the  movcmem  of  modem  life,  have  meant  that 
with  tbe  benefits  have  come  ccr&in  dtsadvaotagcs  and  certain  perils. 
A  great  industrial  civilization  cannot  be  boih  op  without  a  certain  dis- 
locstioa  and  certain  disarrangement  of  the  old  conditiacs,  and  there- 
lore  the  springing  op  of  new  problems.  Tbe  problems  are  new,  but  the 
qaiMcs  needed  to  solve  them  are  as  old  as  history  itself,  and  we  shall 
solve  them  aright  ooly  on  condition  that  we  bring  to  tbe  solutioa  die 
fame  qualities  of  head  and  bean  that  have  been  brought  to  fix  tolutioo 
of  similar  ptoblons  hy  every  race  that  has  ever  oooqtwred  for  itself  a 
■pace  ia  tbe  annals  of  time.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  say 
loctly  what  a  given  conununinr  of  our  people  is  to  do  with  a  given 
problem  at  the  mooxnt.  miless  he  is  thonnagbly  ttmyM^r  with  aO  the 
wmditioiii  attendant  thereon,  but  be  can  bv  down  certain  general  rules 
o(  conduct  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  our  people  have  to  proceed 
in  accordaace  vrith  them,  if  they  are  to  do  aright  their  work  in  the 
Stale  and  the  Nation. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  tbe  West  I  see  men  who  wear  the  button 
which  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  they  proved  their 
tmd)  by  their  endeavor;  that  they  belonged  to  those  whi3  in  the  years 
from  '6i  to  '65  dared  all  to  see  that  the  Nation  did  not  fiinch  from 
its  destio]' :  and  great  though  the  praise  is  that  is  dtie  to  tbem,  an  even 
greater  praise  in  my  mind  beloogs  to  tbe  women  of  their  gimcration 
who  lent  tbem  out  to  battle,  who  stayed  at  home  with  the  breadwinner 
absettt.  who  bad  to  suffer  not  only  fear  of  the  fate  that  might  befall 
father,  husband,  ton,  lover  or  brother,  but  who  bad  to  get  on  as  best 
they  could  in  thrtr  own  household  without  the  help  of  the  arm  on 
which  they  had  been  acatstooied  to  rely.  Yon  men  and  womea  of 
that  time  proved  yourselves  worthy  to  be  freemen  by  displayii^;  the 
old  heroic  qualities  that  had  marked  masterful  men  and  womanly 
woRten  from  the  da)-s  when  the  worW  began.  You  won  because  yoo 
showed  the  spirit  that  tbe  men'  of  *;6  showed  under  Washington, 
Wayne  and  Greene.  You  won  by  showing  the  traits  of  character  that 
must  be  shown  in  any  crists  by  men  who  are  to  meet  that  1 1  iiiiil 
perfectly  ordinary  traits. 

You  do  not  win  in  a  big  fight  by  any  patent  device^  There  is  not 
any  way  by  which  you  can  turn  your  hand  and  conquer  In  a  time  of 
great  triaL  You  have  got  to  conquer  as  your  fathers  and  grandfathers 
conquered  before  yoo.  You  have  got  to  conquer  as  strong  men  have 
ciMiquered  in  every  struggle  of  history,  and  draw  on  whatever  fund  of 
courage,  of  resolution,  of  hardihood,  of  iron  will  that  you  have  at  yoor 
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command,  and  you  can  conquer  only  if  j-ou  draw  on  just  those  qualities. 
Another  thing  which  you  will  remember  very  well,  from  '6l  to  "65, 
what  my  comrades  here,  the  men  who  went  into  the  great  war  and 
the  men  who  went  into  the  Spanish  W^ar  or  went  to  the  Philippines 
will  remember  also,  that  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who 
joined  your  ranks  who  for  one  reason  or  another  fell  by  the  wayside. 
There  were  different  reasons— some  for  whom  one  simply  felt  an 
entirely  respectful  pity,  who  lacked  the  stamina  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
hard  work,  and  it  was  miglily  hard  work.  In  the  lesser  war  there 
was  trouble  that  there  was  not  in  the  big  war,  for  there  was  not  enough 
to  go  around.  Among  others  the  man  would  come  around  who  wanted 
to  be  a  hero  right  olT,  but  did  not  want  to  do  the  other  work  of  the 
moment.  I  recollect  perfectly  in  my  regiment,  a  young  fellow  joined, 
and  on  the  second  day  he  came  to  me  and  said :  "Colonel,  I  came  down 
liere  to  light  for  my  country,  and  they  arc  treating  mc  like  a  serf,  and 
making  me  dig  kitchen  »ink8."  His  Captain,  who  was  a  large  man 
from  New  Mexico,  explained  to  him  that  he  would  go  right  on  and  dig 
kitchen  sinks ;  that  that  was  what  his  business  was  at  the  moment,  and 
that  if  he  dug  them  well  we  would  see  to  the  hero  business  later.  The 
man  who  did  welt  in  the  army  in  those  days  was,  as  a  rule,  the  man 
who  did  not  watt  to  do  well  until  something  big  (K'curred,  but  who  did 
his  duty  just  as  his  duty  came,  during  the  long  marches,  during  the 
weary  montlis  ef  waiting  in  camp,  did  his  duty  just  exactly  as  in  the 
battle.  He  was  the  man  on  whom  you  relied,  whom  you  trusted,  whom 
you  wanted  to  have  with  you  in  your  troop,  as  your  bunky,  whatever  it 
was,  he  was  the  man  you  wanted  around.  It  is  just  exactly  the  same 
witli  citizenship.  It  was  just  exactly  the  same  in  the  pioneer  days. 
The  pioneers,  men  and  women,  faced  much  such  diffictdty  as  the  men 
of  the  Grand  Army,  and  for  you,  the  men  of  that  generation,  and  your 
wives,  there  was  the  same  hardship,  the  same  endurance  of  grinding 
toil,  the  same  years  of  effort  that  too  often  seemed  fruitless,  the  same 
iron  will,  and  the  same  ultimate  triumph,  and  if  we  are  to  succeed  we 
must  show  the  same  qualities  that  the  men  of  the  Grand  Anny  showed, 
that  the  pioneers  showed,  tliat  all  men  and  all  women  have  showed  who 
were  fit  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  a  vigorous  State.  I  would  plead 
with  my  countrymen  to  show  not  any  special  brilliancy,  or  special 
genius,  but  the  ordinary  humdrum  commonplace  qualities  which  in  the 
aggregate  spell  success  for  the  nation,  and  spell  success  for  the  in- 
dividual. Remember  that  the  chance  to  do  the  great  heroic  work  may 
or  may  not  come.  If  it  does  not  come,  then  all  that  there  c;m  be  to 
our  credit  is  the  faithful  performance  of  cvery-day  duty.  That  is  all 
that  most  of  us  throughout  our  lives  have  the  chance  to  do,  and  it  is 
enough,  because  it  is  the  beginning,  because  it  means  most  for  the 
Nation  when  done,  and  if  the  time  for  tlic  showing  of  heroism  does 
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come  you  may  guarantee  that  those  who  show  it  are  mMt  likely  to  be 
the  people  who  have  done  their  duty  in  average  times  as  the  occasion 
for  doing  the  duty  arose. 

My  friends,  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  >-ou.  I  am  verj*  glad  to  be  in 
California.  Today  is  the  hr>i  time  I  ever  was  in  your  wonderful  and 
beautiful  State.  I  do  not  know  if  (hi:^  'n  a  fair  sample,  but  if  it  is 
California  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  ail  through.  In  saying  good- 
by  I  wi»h  to  express  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  see  you.  I  believe 
in  the  State ;  1  believe  in  what  the  State  produces,  but  I  lielieve  most 
of  all  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  State.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
your  soil  and  your  climate,  your  great  industrial  possibilities ;  it  is  a 
better  thing  to  have  the  type  of  citizenship  which  California  has  pro- 
duced. I  congratulate  you;  I  congratulate  the  American  people,  of 
whom  you  are  part.  I  wish  you  well  with  all  my  heart,  and  1  believe 
that  your  future  will  he  infinitely  Rreaicr  even  than  the  mighty  present, 
even  itian  your  pant  lias  warranted  u»  in  belicviitg. 


AT  RIVERSIDE.  CAL.,  MAY  ?.  i^u- 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you.  my  ftllow  citistns: 

I  have  enjoyed  to  tlie  full  getting  into  your  beautiful  State.  I  had 
read  about  what  I  should  expect  here  in  Southern  California,  but  I 
had  formed  no  idea  of  the  fertility  of  your  soil,  the  beauty  of  your 
scenery,  or  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  tlie  full  advantage  of  that 
soil  had  been  taken  by  man.  Here  I  am  in  tlie  pioneer  community  of 
irrigated  fruit  growing  in  California.  In  many  other  parts  of  tlw 
country  I  have  had  to  preach  irrigation.  Here  you  practice  it,  and 
all  I  have  to  say  here  is  that  I  earnestly  wish  that  I  could  have  many 
atKMher  community  learn  from  you  how  you  have  handled  your  busi- 
ness. Not  only  has  it  been  most  useful,  but  it  is  astonishinjg  to  see 
bow  with  the  use  you  have  combined  beauty.  You  have  made  of  this 
city  and  its  surroundings  a  veritable  little  paradise. 

It  has  been  delightful  to  see  you.  Today  has  been  my  first  day  in 
California.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  tlic  full,  I  am 
glad  to  be  welcomed  by  all  of  you,  but  most  of  all  by  tlie  men  of  the 
Grand  Army,  and  after  them  by  my  own  comrades  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to  pass  between  the  rows 
of  school  children.  I  like  your  stock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  dying 
ouL 

I  shall  not  try  this  evening  to  do  more  than  say  lo  you  a  word  o( 
tlianks  for  your  greeting  to  me.  I  admire  your  country,  but  I  admire 
most  of  all  the  men  an<l  women  of  the  country.  It  is  a  (;ood  thing  to 
grow  citrus  fruit*,  but  it  is  even  a  better  thing  to  have  the  ripht  kind 
of  citiienship.     I  tliink  you  have  been  able  to  combine  the  very  extra- 
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ordinary  material  prosperity  willi  tliat  form  of  the  tiiglier  life  which 
must  be  built  u|)on  material  prosperity  if  it  is  to  amount  to  what  it 
s)ioul<l  in  Ilu-  long  run. 

1  am  glad  lo  have  seen  >-oii.  I  thank  you  for  coming  here  to  greet 
mc,  1  wish  you  well  at  all  times  and  in  every  way,  and  I  bid  you  good 
luck  and  good  night. 


AT  POMONA  COLLEGE.  CLAREMOST.  CAL.,  MAY  8,  1903. 
Mr.  President,  men  and  women: 

Even  in  a  distinctly  college  and  school  gathering  I  know  you  will 
not  grudge  my  saying  my  first  word  of  greeting  lo  those  whom  before 
all  others  we  honor  for  what  tlicy  did,  to  those  because  of  whom  we 
have  a  country  or  a  President  or  any  method  of  moving  forward  along 
the  path  of  greatnes.* — the  men  of  the  Grand  Army.  I  alwajrs  envy 
you  men  of  the  Grand  Army  because  jou  do  not  have  to  preach ;  you 
practiced.  All  we  have  got  to  do  is  lo  try  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
in  peace  which  you  set  alike  in  war  and  in  peace. 

It  is  a  very  good  combination  to  have  the  red  with  the  white  and 
blue.  You  can  see  over  there  lliat  Harvard,  which  is  my  college,  has 
the  red  and  then  comes  the  blue  and  white  of  yours.  It  did  me  good  to 
get  into  a  circle  of  the  higher  education,  and  listening  to  you  I  thought 
at  once  of  f<.x)tball.*  My  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  it  is  such  a  pleasure 
to  be  in  this  college  town  to(by.  It  is  so  wonderful  a  thing  to  look  at 
the  country-  tlirough  which  1  have  come,  to  realize  that  the  site  of  this 
college  but  a  few  years  ago  was  exactly  as  the  rest  of  the  plain  was, 
to  realize  that  all  of  tlie  cuUivation  that  I  see,  all  of  the  agricultural 
work  that  lias  been  done,  that  has  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  the 
coutttr)-,  has  been  done  within  this  brief  space  of  time;  to  see  the  two 
things  together  and  realize  that  you  people  of  California  are  laying 
broad  and  deep  by  your  industry  and  intelligence  the  foundation  of 
material  prosperity,  and  that  upon  tfiat  fonndalion  of  matcrbl  pros- 
perity you  are  erecting  the  superstructure  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being,  without  which  the  foundation  would  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  base  with  no  building  upon  it.  Of  course,  we  have  to  have 
material  proaperity  as  underlying  our  life.  The  first  thing  that  the  in- 
dividual man  has  to  do  is  to  pult  his  own  weight,  to  earn  his  own  way, 
not  to  be  a  drag  on  the  community.  And  the  individual  who  wants  to 
do  a  tremendous  amount  in  life,  but  who  will  not  start  by  earning  his 
own  way  is  not  apt  to  be  of  much  use  in  (he  world.  He  is  akin 
to  those  admirable  creatures  who  from  '61  to  '65  were  willing  to 

■la  Welt  Poini  i)  rhe  Mn  o(  a  BOMoa  mcnluBt.     n«  wh  mm  rkne  by  Pmiitmi 
'  1la«*mll.  wliSb  ahMTrinc  tin  pluck  uid  Ibe   ■<*«  o*ol  cMrafc  o(  lbs  Ud   u  iriaiitiixcd   by 
Mm    In    ■    ganw    e(    tiMtbill,    <lMld(d    that    hi    *•■    Ik*    MbA    fram    which    uldlen    art 
nuk^-A.  11.  L. 
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begin  as  brigadier  generals.     We  miut  have  first  the  desire  to  do 
well  in  the  <Iay  of  small  things,  the  day  llirough  which  all  of  us  mutt 
pass,  the  day  which  lasts  very  long  with  most  of  us.     Wc  must  have 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  do  well  industrially  as  a  community, 
as  individuals.     Before  we  can  do  anything  with  the  higher  life, 
before  we  can  have  the  higher  thinking,  tliere  must  be  enough  of 
material  comfort  to  allow  for  at  least  plain  living.     Wc  have  got 
to  have  that  first  before  we  can  do  the  high  tliinking;  but  if  we 
are  to  count  in  the  long  run  wc  must  have  built  upon  the  material 
prosperity  the  power  and  desire  to  give  to  our  lives  other  than  a 
merely  material  side.     It  would  be  a  poor  thing    for  this   State 
and   for  this  countr>'  if,  no  matter  how  great  our  success  in  busi- 
ness,  in  agriculture,   in  all  that  pertains  to  the  body,  we  liad   not 
provided  for  our  children  and  those  tliat  come  after  us,  to  get  what 
is  good  alike  for  the  soul  and  the  mind.     The  collcRe  and  school, 
any  institution  of  learning,  has  the  two  sides — I  will  say  three  sides, 
because  now  wc  all  rccogiiiie  llie  need  of  tlie  healiliy  body.    There  is 
not  must  need  of  educating  the  body  if  one  pursues  certain  occupa- 
tions, but  the  minute  that  you  come  to  people  who  pursue  a  sedentary 
life,  there  is  a  great  need  for  educating  the  body.    All  of  us  recognize 
that,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it.    The  man  that  is  the  ideal  good  citizen 
is  the  man  who  in  the  event  of  trial,  in  the  event  of  a  call  from  his 
country,  can  respond  to  that  call  as  you  responded  in  the  great  war. 
Tlien  when  that  call  is  made  you  need  not  only  fiery  enthusiasm, 
but  you  need  the  hotly  containing  that  fiery  enthusiasm  to  be   suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  bear  it  up.  to  bear  it  up  on  the  march,  to  bear  it 
up  in  the  camp,  to  bear  it  into  battle;  you  need  a  sound  body,  then 
you  need  a  sound  mind  and  a  trained  mind.    Of  course,  there  has 
got  to  be  a  capacity  for  intellectual  development  there  to  train,  but 
it  is  a  very  great  error,  and  an  error  into  which  in  the  past  wc  as 
a  nation  have  been  prone  to  fall,  to  believe  that  you  can  trust  to 
that  intellectual  capacity  without  training.     You  cannot    There  arc 
wholly  exceptional  people  who  will  make  the  greatest  success  with 
insufficient  training.     We  cannot  judge  by  those  wholly  exceptional 
people.     Every  college  should  aim  from  its  intellectual  side,  from 
the  intellectual  standpoint,  to  add  to  the  mm  of  productive  scholar- 
ship of  the  nation ;  and  I  trust  that  this  college,  that  all  colleges  like 
this  in  these  great  new  States,  will  add  to  the  purely  American  type 
of  American  scholarship.    By  purely  American  I  do  xwt  mean  that  you 
should  self-consciously  strive  in  your  scholarship  to  have  little  points  of 
unimportant  difference.     I  mean  that  you  should  turn  your  attention 
to  the  thing  that  you  find  naturally  at  hand,  or  to  which  your  minds 
naturally  turn,  and  trj-  in  dealing  with  that  to  deal  in  so  fresh  a  way 
that  tlie  net  outcome  shall  be  an  addition  to  the  world's  stock   of 
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wisdom  and  knowledge.  Every  college  sbotild  strive  to  bring  to 
development  aiirong  the  students  tlie  capacity  to  do  good  original 
work.  That  is  important.  Even  more  important,  however,  than  any- 
thing you  can  do  for  >'our  intellect,  or  anj-thing  that  can  be  done  for 
the  intellect  in  the  schools,  for  the  children  whom  I  see  over  there,  is 
what  can  be  done  for  thit  which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for 
more  than  mind,  for  character;  that  is  what  ultimately  counts  in 
shaping  t)w  fate  of  the  nation,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  great 
crises  and  in  ordinary  times.  Brilliancy,  genius,  cleverness  of  all 
kinds,  do  not  count  for  anything  like  as  much  as  the  sturdy  traits 
that  we  group  together  under  the  name  of  cliaracter.  In  the  Civil 
War  it  was  a  good  thing  to  he  clever,  to  be  capable,  but  it  was  an 
infinitely  better  thing  to  have  in  you  the  spirit  that  declined  to  accept 
defeat,  and  that  drove  you  forward  to  the  ultimate  triumph.  Tliat 
was  what  counted.  So  in  life  what  counts  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  success  of  a  man  or  a  woman  is  character,  and  character  is  partly 
inborn  and  partly  developed:  partly  developed  by  the  man's  individual 
will,  the  woman's  individual  will,  partly  developed  by  the  wise  training 
of  those  above  the  young  man  or  young  woman,  the  boy  or  the  girl, 
partly  developed  by  the  myriad  associations  of  life,  in  just  such  an 
institution  of  learning  as  tliis.  Oiaractcr  has  two  sides.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  sets  of  traits;  in  the  6rst  place  the  set  of  traits  which 
wc  group  together  under  such  names  as  clean  living,  dcccnc)'.  morality, 
virtue,  the  desire  and  power  to  deal  fairly  each  by  his  neighbor,  each 
by  his  friends,  each  toward  the  State ;  that  wc  have  to  have  as  funda- 
mental. The  abler,  the  more  powerful  any  man  is  the  worse  he  is 
if  he  has  not  got  the  root  of  righteousness  in  him.  In  any  regiment 
the  man  who  has  no  loyality  to  his  fellows,  no  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  flag,  no  desire  to  see  the  regiment  stand  high,  to  do  his  duty 
and  see  his  fellows  rise  with  him,  that  man,  no  matter  how  brave, 
or  how  able,  is  a  curse  to  the  regiment,  and  the  sooner  you  can  get 
him  out  the  better.  So  in  civil  life,  the  abler  a  man  is  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  social  leadership,  the  worse  he  is  if  he  is  a  scoundrel, 
whether  his  scoundrelism  takes  the  form  of  corruption  in  business, 
corruption  in  politics,  or  that  most  sinister  of  all  forms,  the  effort 
to  rise  by  inciting  class  hatred,  by  inciting  lawlessness,  by  exciting 
the  spirit  of  evil,  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  envy  as  between  man  and 
man ;  and  that  spirit  ts  equally  base,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  ar- 
rogance on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  toward  those  less  well-to-do, 
or  of  mean  and  base  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  not  well- 
to-do  for  those  who  are  better  off.  It  is  equally  evil  against  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  having 
those  traits,  we  must  have  others  in  addition.  The  virtue  that  sits 
at  home  is  of  scant  use  in  the  world ;  the  virtue  tliat  ts  very  good  in 
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its  own  parlor  and  bemoans  tlie  wickedness  of  those  outside  does  not 
do  much  for  the  baicfii  of  mankind.  In  the  war  you  had  to  have 
patriotism,  but  there  was  btit  Hllle  to  be  made  of  the  man  who  was 
patriotic  but  who  had  a  tendency  to  nm  away.  In  addition  to  de- 
cency, morality,  virtue,  clean  living,  you  must  have  hardihood,  resohi- 
tion,  courage,  the  power  to  do,  the  power  to  dare,  the  power  to 
endure,  and  when  you  have  that  combination,  tlien  you  jjct  the 
proper  type  of  American  citizenship.  I  hail  the  chanc*  of  being 
met  by  such  a  galhcring  as  this,  because  it  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
Republic  to  sec  iti  liiis  mighty  Western  Slate,  this  typically  American 
State,  the  things  of  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  soul  equally  cared 
(or.     I  greet  you  and  I  thank  you. 


AT  PASADENA,  CAL,  MAY  8,  1903. 

Mr.  Congressman,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  cUisens,  men, 
women  at\d  children  of  Pasadena: 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  very  long  this  morning,  because 
I  anj  too  much  interested  in  your  community.  I  want  lo  see  all 
I  can  sec.  We  speak  often  of  the  old  pioneer  days,  and  the  won- 
derful feats  of  our  countr)'mcn  in  those  days,  but  we  are  living 
right  in  tlic  middle  of  them  now,  only  wc  arc  living  under  pleasanter 
auspices.  To  think  of  the  well-nigh  incredible  (act  that  all  of  this 
that  I  have  been  looking  at — the  city,  the  development  of  the  country 
— that  it  has  all  occurred  witliin  twenty  years ;  that  twenty  years  has 
separated  the  sheep  pasture  from  this  city,  from  the  fertile  irrigated 
region  round  about.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it  Vou  have  done  this 
great  work  of  building  up  a  new  commimity ;  you  have  built  up  the 
new  community,  and  yet  have  preserved  all  the  charm,  all  the  re- 
finement, of  the  oldest  civilisations.  It  is  all  so  striking  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  know  what  to  comment  upon.  Yesterday  and 
today  I  have  been  traveling  through  what  is  literally  a  garden  of 
the  Lord,  in  sight  of  the  majestic  and  wonderful  scenery  of  the 
mountains,  going  over  this  plain  tilled  by  the  liand  of  man  as  you 
have  tilled  it,  that  has  blossomed  like  the  rose — blossomed  as  I  never 
dreamed  in  my  life  that  the  rose  could  blossom  until  I  came  here. 
Everywhere  I  have  gone  1  have  been  greeted  by  the  men  who  wear 
the  button  that  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  men  who  fought  in  that  army  tn  many  different  regi- 
rm-nts,  from  many  different  Stales,  who  have  come  here  from  many 
different  States;  but  who  as  tlicy  fought,  all,  no  matter  from  what 
Slate  they  came — as  they  fought  all  for  the  federal  flag  and  the 
federal  Union  have  come  here  from  tlicir  original  home  to  become 
Californians  while  remaining  Americans.     For,  oh,  my  friends,   the 
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thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  iicre  in  tliis  State  of  lite  West, 
this  wonderful  commonwealth  that  has  grown  up  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  the  thing  that  lias  impressed  me  most  is  that  I  am  speaking 
to  Americans  just  as  I  speak  in  any  other  section  of  the  country! 
W«  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  believe  so  unqualifiedly  in  the 
future  of  the  country  l)ecau.se  I  believe  in  tltc  average  American,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  average  standard  of  our  citizenship;  aod  I 
believe  tliat  serious  tJiough  the  problems  are  that  now  confront 
us,  they  will  all  be  solved  exactly  as  you  solved  the  far  more  serious 
problems  of  the  early  '60*3,  if  we  approach  them  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  yon  approached  yours.  You  went  to  war  for  liberty,  union, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  an<l  now,  in  peace,  it  rests  for  us  to 
stand  for  the  indivisible  nation,  for  liberty  under  and  through  tlie 
law,  and  for  brotherhood  in  its  widest,  deepest  and  truest  sense; 
the  br(tlherhood  which  recognizes  in  each  man  a  brother  to  be  helped, 
which  will  not  suffer  wrong  and  will  not  inflict  it  I  wish  to  see  the 
average  American  take  in  reference  to  his  fellows  the  attitude  that 
I  wish  to  see  America  take  among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
attitude  of  one  wlm  scorns  equally  to  tlinch  from  injustice  by  the 
strong  and  to  do  injustice  to  the  weak.  Yoti  fought  for  liberty  under 
the  law,  not  litierly  in  spite  of  the  law.  Any  man  who  claims  that 
there  can  be  liberty  in  spite  of  and  against  tlie  taw  is  claiming  that 
anarchy  is  liberty.  From  the  beginninR  of  time  anarchy  in  all  its 
forms  lias  been  the  hand-maiden,  the  harbinger,  of  desi)ott$m  and 
tyranny.  We  must  remember  ever  tliat  the  surest  way  to  over- 
turn republican  Institutions,  the  surest  way  to  do  away  with  the 
essential  democratic  liberty  that  we  enjoy,  is  to  permit  any  one 
uti<ler  any  excuse  to  put  the  gratifkalion  of  his  passions  oVer  the 
law.  The  law,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  must  be  obeyed  by 
every  man.  rich  or  poor,  alike.  Ours  is  a  government  of  equal 
rights  tinder  the  law,  guaranteeing  those  rights  to  each  man  so 
long  as  lie  in  his  turn  refrains  from  wronging  his  brother.  We  can- 
not exist  as  a  republic  unless  we  are  true  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  founded  the  republic  in  '76.  and  those  who  per- 
petuated it  in  the  years  from  '61  to  "65.  And  if  we  remain  true  to 
the  philosophy  preached  and  practiced  by  Washington  and  Lincoln  we 
cannot  go  far  wrong. 

New  problems  come  up  all  the  time.  The  tremendous  growth 
of  our  complex  industrialism  means  that  we  have  to  face  new  con- 
ditions, that  wc  enjoy  new  benefits,  and  must  overcome  new  diffi- 
culties ;  but  the  spirit  m  which  we  must  (ace  them  must  be  the  old 
spirit  which  has  won  victory  in  military  strife  and  under  civic  con- 
ditiorus  since  the  dim  day*  when  history  dawned.  Wc  can  win  only 
if  we  show  the  principles  that  made  you  win.     You  did  not  win 
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by  any  patent  device.  You  did  aat  win  in  that  way.  There  is  not 
any  paleni  tievtoe  for  getting  the  miUemitinn.  and  any  man  who  ay% 
(Jiat  by  following  tiini,  that  by  invokii^  some  specific  nsaedy,  all 
injustice,  and  ali  cvtl,  and  all  suffmni;  will  be  done  away  with  misleads 
htmsdf  and  yoa.  Somethingcan  be  done  by  law.  Much  can  be  done  by 
honest  and  fearless  admioimatkin  of  the  law :  but  in  the  long  nm  tbt 
prime  factor  in  deciding  each  man's  success  must  be  the  sum  of  the 
man's  individual  qpalitica.  We  must  work  in  combtnatiafL  Wc 
nrast  work  together;  bot  we  must  remember  ihat  no  man  can  do 
anything  with  others  unless  be  can  do  something  for  bimsdf. 

In  th«  army  you  will  nemember  that  there  was  an  occasional  man 
whom  nothing  under  heaven  eoold  have  turned  into  a  good  soldier. 
You  eoutd  train  him,  aim  him,  drilt  him,  but  on  the  important  day 
be  fell  side.  If  he  rtayed  in  action  you  had  to  watch  him  so  nar- 
rowly for  fear  he  jjot  out  that  he  simply  distracted  your  attention 
from  your  legitimate  business.  You  have  got  just  the  same  type 
Ot  nan  in  civic  life.  And  still  each  one  of  as  must  remember  that 
aaf  one  may  and  will  at  times  shp.  There  is  not  a  man  of  us  here 
who  does  not  at  times  need  a  helping  hand  to  be  stretched  out  to 
him,  and  then  shame  upon  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  the  helping 
hand  to  his  brother.  While  we  must  remember  that — remember  that 
every  man  at  times  stumbles  and  must  be  helped  up.  if  he  lies  down 
you  cannot  carry  him.  He  has  got  to  be  willing  to  walk.  You  can  help 
him  in  but  one  way,  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  can  be  helped 
permanently— help  him  to  help  himself. 

We  can  solve  aright  all  the  difficult  problems  that  come  up  be- 
cause  of  and  through  our  modem  civiliistion.  if  we  approach  them 
in  accordance  with  the  immutable  laws  of  rigbtcoosness  and  of  com- 
mon lemte;  if  we  treat  each  man  on  hia  worth  as  a  man;  if  we 
demanr)  from  him,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  obedience  to  the  law  and  just 
dealing  toward  his  felkiws:  if  we  demand  tt  and  are  scntpuloosly 
carfful  in  rrttim  to  do  the  right  we  demand;  if  we  remember  our 
duties  just  as  knnly  as  we  remember  our  rights. 

Clad  though  I  am  to  see  all  of  yon,  to  sec  the  grown-ups.  I  think 
I  am  even  more  k^^  to  sec  the  children.  I  was  greeted  by  the  high 
school  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  nine 
and  eleven  had  their  parts  in  the  curriculum,  k  ts,  of  course.  Uw 
merest  truism  to.  say  that  important  though  it  is  to  develop  facloriea, 
railroads,  farms,  commerce,  the  thing  that  counts  is  the  development 
of  citizenship ;  Ihat  the  one  thing  that  decides  ultimately  what  the 
nation  is,  is  the  character  of  the  average  man  or  woman  in  the 
nation.  That  is  what  decides  the  future  of  the  commonwealth :  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  kind  of  children  and  to  see  bow  many 
Ihrre  are.     I  like  your  stock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  being  kept  up. 
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I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  of  appreciation  to  those  cngaf^  in 
doing  the  most  vitally  necessary  work  in  the  community— tlie  school 
teachers,  all  eng:%g«d  in  education.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
decidit^,  next  only  to  tlte  fathers  and  mothers  themselves,  what 
the  future  destiny  of  this  country  shall  be.  If  we  have  the  most 
marvelous  material  develo()nient  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
yet  if  we  train  up  the  next  generation  wronp,  that  material  de- 
velopment will  be  as  dust  and  ashes  in  the  balance;  it  will  cotmt 
for  rwthing  and  less  than  nothing.  It  is  indispensable  as  a  foimda- 
lion.  and  it  is  worthless  unless  there  is  a  superstructure  upon  it. 
I  believe  in  you.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  believe  in  our  future. 
I  believe  in  our  people,  in  the  American  people  from  one  side  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  because  I  believe  that  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  teachers  of  this  generation,  are  bringing  up  the  children,  the 
boys  and  the  girh,  to  be  in  the  future  such  men  and  women  as 
those  who  in  the  iron  days  of  the  Gvil  War  left  us  a  heritage  of  glory 
and  honor  forever. 


AT  LOS  ANCBLBS  CAL..  MAY  8.  igoj. 

My  fellow  ciiigens: 

I  greet  you  and  thank  you  for  the  enjoyment  you  have  given 
me  today.  1  cannot  say  how  I  have  appreciated  being  here  in  your 
beautiful  State  and  your  beautiful  cit)-.  1  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  quite  the  parallel  to  the  procession  I  have  just  witnessed. 
I  find,  men  and  women  of  California,  that  California  believes  im- 
plicitly in  two  of  my  own  favorite  beliefs — the  navy  and  irrigation. 
The  navy,  because  this  country  is  one  of  ihc  great  leading  nations 
of  mankind  and  is  bmmd  to  become  ever  greater  as  the  years  roll 
by,  and  therefore  it  must  have  a  navy  corresponding  to  its  position. 
Moreover,  we  as  a  ttation  front  two  great  oceans,  and  wc  must 
have  a  navy  capable  of  asserting  our  position  alike  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.  This  year  we  lave  begim  the  preparations  for  the 
completion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  That  is  important  commercially; 
it  will  become  even  more  important  should  we  ever  become  involved 
in  war,  because  holding  titat  canal  it  would  he  open  to  our  own  warships 
and  closed  to  those  of  any  hostile  power.  I  want  a  navy,  I  want 
to  see  the  American  Republic  with  a  figliling  nav^.  because  I  never 
wish  to  sec  us  take  a  position  that  we  cannot  maintain.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  bluff.  I  feel  about  a  nation  as  we  all  feel  about  a  man; 
let  him  not  say  anything  that  he  cannot  make  good,  and  having  said 
it  let  him  make  it  good.  I  believe  in  doing  all  wc  can  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  to  avoid  trouble;  I  believe  in  speaking  courteously  of  all  the 
other  peoples  of  mankind,  in  scrupulously  refraining  from  wronging 
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life  !>e«n  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans.  When  I  come  here  to 
California  I  am  not  in  the  West,  I  am  west  of  the  West.  It  is  just 
California.  And  yet,  oh,  my  fellow  countr)"mcn,  tlic  thin^  after 
alt  that  strikes  me  most  is  the  fact  that  when  I  speak  to  you  who 
dwell  beside  the  Pacific,  I,  who  have  come  from  betide  the  Atlantic, 
am  spcakini;  to  my  own  people,  with  the  same  thoughts  and  the 
same  ideals.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  community  where  I  am 
greeted  first  by  the  men  of  tlie  Grand  Army,  by  the  men  who,  in 
the  days  that  tried  men's  souls,  so  worked  and  so  fought  that  today 
we  have  one  country  and  one  flag ;  and  each  of  us  here,  each  man 
and  each  woman,  is  walking  with  head  erect  because  of  citizenship 
in  the  proudest  and  greatest  Republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  ? 

This  is  the  third  day  that  I  have  been  traveling  among  the  people 
who,  as  tlie  Senator  said,  are  primarily  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose 
cities  have  been  built  up  because  of  the  abundant  yield  of  the  soil 
thus  tilled,  and  I  have  had  the  exiwriencc  that  all  of  us  have  had 
who  read  about  things  in  advance,  and  yet  cannot  quite  realize  them 
until  they  sec  tlicm.  I  had  known  from  hearsay  and  from  books 
of  the  wonderful  fertility,  the  wonderful  beauty,  of  this  semi-tropical 
climate  and  soil,  but  I  had  not  realizetl  all  that  it  was  until  I  saw 
it  myself,  I  am  now  for  the  third  day  passing  throuRh  a  veritable 
little  earthly  paradise.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  look  happy.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  did  not.  I  have  been,  of  course, 
amased  at  the  yield  of  your  soil,  Ireatetl  as  it  has  been  with  such 
wisdom  and  industry  by  those  who  have  tilled  it,  showing  especially 
the  amount  that  can  be  done  by  irrigation,  the  amount  that  can  be 
done  by  a  combination  of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  at  your 
oranges,  at  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industries,  at  all  your  fruit 
products,  at  all  your  agricultural  products.  I  have  also  been  gUid  to 
see  such  good  horses. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  my  friends  over  yonder, 
of  the  school,  who  arc  on  horseback.  Vou  know  the  old  idea  of 
education  was  to  teach  a  boy  to  ride,  shoot,  and  tell  the  truth.  Now 
we  want  to  teach  him  something  besides  that,  but  he  wanti  to  know 
those  three  things  also.  Of  course,  if  he  does  not  tell  the  truth  then 
nothing  can  be  done  with  him  in  any  way  or  shape.  You  can  pardon 
most  anything  in  a  man  who  will  tell  the  truth,  because  you  know 
where  that  man  is;  you  know  what  he  means.  If  any  one  lies,  if 
he  has  the  habit  of  untruthfulness,  you  cannot  deal  with  him,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  depend  on.  You  cannot  tell  what  can  be  done 
with  him  or  by  his  aid.  Truth  telling  is  a  virtue  upon  which  we 
sliould  not  only  insist  in  the  schools  and  at  home,  but  in  business 
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and  in  politics  just  as  much.*  The  business  man  or  politician  who 
does  not  (cU  the  truth  cheats;  and  for  the  cheat  wc  should  have  no  use 
in  any  walk  of  life. 

1  wish,  Senator  Bard,  speaking  from  this  building,  to  thank  es- 
pacially  the  teachers  for  what  they  have  done.  \\'hile.  of  course, 
esd)  man  and  each  woman  must  remember  that  no  one  can  relieve 
them  from  their  duties  in  educating  their  children,  yet  their  work 
must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  teachers :  and  it  must  be  work 
done  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  wage,  but  for  the  sake  of  doing 
tile  work,  if  the  next  generation  is  to  be  worthy  of  tlic  generation 
that  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  1  wish  to  express  always  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  all  good  citiiens  must  feel  that  we  owe  to  tl>e 
men  and  women  who  make  their  special  work  the  training  of  the 
cliiUlren.  Our  wiiole  future,  of  course,  depends  primarily  upon  how 
the  next  generation  turns  out.  All  of  the  agricultural  miprovements, 
all  of  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  all  of  the  t^uilding  up  of  cities  and 
railroads,  all  the  growth  of  commerce,  all  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturcs,  will  cotmt  for  nothing  if  you  have  not  got  the  right  type  of 
men  and  women  in  the  future.  It  is  upon  that  ultimately  that  the  fate 
of  the  nation  depends. 

I  was  greeted  here  by  the  pioneers,  the  men  who  first  came  here. 
They  could  come  here,  our  people  could  come  here,  and  conquer 
'lliis  continent  only  because  of  the  individual  worth  of  the  average 
citizen,  because  the  average  pioneer  had  in  him  the  quality  which 
Rixle  him  fit  to  do  battle  witli,  and  to  overcome,  wild  man  and 
wild  nature.  We  are  here  upon  the  foimdations  of  an  old  colony 
whic}i  had  been  in  existence  well-nigh  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before  the  people  of  our  stock  came  to  California.  Ttiat  old  colony 
represented  much  for  which  we  have  to  be  grateful,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  every  effort  ma<le  to  cherish  the  memories  of  that  time,  to 
keep  alive  what  was  best  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member the  obvious  tmlh  tlul  in  the  half  century  that  followed  the 
tdvcnt  of  tlie  first  people  of  our  stock  here,  lliis  country  progressed 
a  tliousand-fold  more  rapidly  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  lliree- 
quarters  of  a  ccnturj-.  It  thus  progressed  primarily  because  of  the 
individual  quality  of  the  men  who  canK  into  it.  And  it  will  progress  in 
the  ftiture  only  on  condition  that  we  keep  up  to  the  highest  standard 
titat  quality  of  individual  cittzensliip ;  and  tliat  can  be  kept  up  only 
if  the  boys  and  girls  of  to<iay  are  so  trained  that  tlie  men  and  women 
of  the  future  sliall  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  demanded  in 
Americmn  life.  Trained  in  body?  Of  course  I  believe  in  that  em- 
phatkally.     I  wish  to  sec  our  people  hardy,  vigorous,  strong,  able 
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lo  hold  Uieir  own  in  whatever  test  may  arise.  I  wish  to  see  them 
able  to  work  and  able  to  pUy  hard,  i  believe  in  play,  and  I  like 
to  see  people  play  hard  while  they  play,  and  when  they  work  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  play  at  all.  Tliat  is  i^ood  sense  for  the  younger 
people  and  good  sense  for  the  okler  peof>le.  If  I  had  any  word 
of  advtcc  (which  is  a  very  cheap  commodity)  lo  give  to  j-ou  I  should 
say:  Get  al!  the  enjoyment  you  legitimately  can  out  of  life,  but  re- 
member that  the  only  sure  way  of  getting  in  the  end  no  enjoyment 
out  of  life,  is  to  start  in  to  make  it  the  end  of  your  existence.  The 
poorest  life  lliat  any  one  can  live  from  the  standpoint  of  pleasure 
is  the  life  that  has  nothing  but  pleasure  as  its  end  and  aim.  While 
I  hope  that  as  the  chatKC  occtirs  each  man  will  get  all  the  fun  he 
can  out  of  life,  remember  that  when  it  comes  not  merely  10  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  but  to  living  it,  the  kind  of  life  that  is  worth 
living  is  the  kind  of  life  that  is  embodied  in  duty  worth  doing  which 
is  well  (lone.  I  want  to  sec  the  children  brought  up  witli  strong 
bodies.  I  wish  them  to  have  strong  minds,  and  I  wish  them  to  have 
that  which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind — char- 
acter; character,  into  which  many  elements  enter,  but  above  all,  tlie 
three,  of  honesty,  of  courage  and  of  common  sense. 


AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL.,  MAY  ft  1903. 

Judge,  and  you,  my  fellote  cilisens,  in/ii  and  women  of  Sonla  Barbara: 

It  has  been  a  great  and  singular  pleasure  to  spend  these  three  days 
in  Southern  Cilifomia.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  before  so  thor- 
oughly understood  tl)e  phrase.  "A  Garden  of  the  Lord."  That  is  what 
you  arc  living  in,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  yoa  look  happy  and  con- 
tented. I  should  think  but  ill  of  you  if  you  were  no*.  Today,  for  the 
first  lime  in  my  life,  I  have  seen  the  greatest  of  tlie  oceans;  I  have 
come  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  now  west  of  tlic  West,  into  California.  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  be  greeted  here  at  Santa  Barbara,  by  the  men  who 
wear  afloat  tlw  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam,  At  every  stop  here  in  your 
State  I  am  met  by  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  because  they  showed  their  faith 
by  their  works  when  works  meant  blood  and  toil  and  effort  well-nigh 
sujKrhuman,  because  they  did  that,  when  I  come  here,  I  come  to  a  peo- 
ple living  under  the  same  flag  that  floats  from  the  gulf  to  the  great 
lakes  in  the  Eastern  half  of  our  land;  it  is  because  of  what  they  did 
that  there  is  a  President  to  come  here  at  all ;  it  is  because  of  what 
they  did  that  when  I  come  here  1  sec  the  men  from  the  United  States 
Navy  ashore  here  in  California;  it  is  because  of  what  they  did  Uiat 
when  tiK  war  came  in  189S,  the  great  warship  Oregon  steamed  south- 
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ward  from  California  around  the  Cape,  up  th«  Atlantic  in  time  to  take 
part  in  lh«  dedjive  victory  off  Santiago  Harbor.  The  fundamcmal 
Imofi  to  learn  from  one  end  of  thin  country  id  the  other  is  the  essential 
unity  of  our  people ;  and  I  speak  here  in  a  Suie  which  is  what  it  now  is 
IxcAtiK  the  pioneers  who  came  here  came  with  empire  in  their  brains, 
came  to  pitch  a  new  commonwealth  by  the  side  of  the  great  ocean. 
as  old  wufid  men  pitched  tents,  because  they  were  of  a  stock  which 
dared  to  be  great,  and  wc  in  our  time  now  must  dare  to  be  great.  Our 
cotmtry  looks  caMward  across  the  Atlantic  and  westward  across  the 
Pacific,  across  to  that  West  which  i»  ttie  hoarj-  East,  from  the  Occident 
went  to  the  Orient.  I  fail  to  sec  bow  any  son  of  this  country,  worthy 
to  \tc  <le«c<^r>ded  from  the  men  of  '6i  to  '65 — ^the  men  who  upheld  the 
stalcsmanshtp  of  Lincoln  anci  wlto  followed  to  victory  (trant  and  Sher- 
mtn  and  Tljomas  and  Sheridan — I  fail  to  sec  how  any  true  son  of  theirs 
can  in  his  turn  fail  to  welcome  wiili  eager  joy  the  chance  to  make 
this  country  greater  even  tijan  it  lias  been  Iwfore.  Of  course  wc  have 
great  tasks  before  us.  The  man  who  has  not  got  great  tasks  to  do 
cannot  adiieve  greatness.  Greatness  only  comes  because  the  task  to 
be  done  is  great.  The  men  who  lead  lives  of  mere  ease,  of  mere  pleas- 
ure, the  men  who  go  through  life  seeking  how  to  |void  trouble,  to  avoid 
risk,  to  avoid  cfforl,  to  them  it  is  not  given  lo  achieve  greatness.  Oreat- 
ncss  come,  only  to  those  who  seek  not  how  to  avoid  obstacles,  but  how 
to  overcome  them, 

Here  I  speak  in  a  r^ion  where  there  remain  memorials  of  an  older 
civilisation  than  ours,  of  a  civilization  that  was  in  California  threc- 
((uurters  of  a  century  before  the  HrsI  hardy  people  of  the  new  stock 
crossed  the  desert,  crossed  the  mountain  chains,  or  came  by  ships  up 
from  the  Isthmus,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  tlic  way  in 
which  you  are  jicrpetuaiiiig  the  memorials  of  that  older  civilization. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  in  a  new  community  to  try  to  keep  alive  the  continuity 
of  historic  interests ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  lo  try  to  remember  the  background 
which  even  those  of  us  who  are  most  confident  of  the  future  may  be 
pleased  lo  see  existed  in  the  past ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  how  in  your 
architecture,  both  in  the  architecture  of  now  and  great  buildings  goings 
up,  imd  in  the  architecture  of  the  old  buildings,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
you  are,  by  keeping  tlie  touch  and  flavor  of  the  older  civilization,  giv- 
ing a  peculiar  flavor  to  our  own  new  civilization,  and  in  an  age  when 
the  tendency  is  a  triRe  toward  too  great  imifonnity. 

I  wonder  whether  you  really  appreciate  how  beautiful  your  country 
is.  Sometimes  people  grow  so  familiar  with  their  surroundings  that 
they  fail  entirely  to  appreciate  them.  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  Southern  California,  the  beauty  of  your  climate, 
tttc  wonderful  fertility  of  yoar  soil,  but  I  had  not  realized  it;  I  could 
not  realite  it  until  I  saw  it.    It  seems  to  me  as  tliough  there  could 
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Dot  be  another  spot  on  the  world'A  surface  bkssed  in  quite  th«  same 
way  that  this  has  been  blessed.  And  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  much 
has  been  given  to  you,  so  much  must  of  right  be  expected  from  you. 
As  you  have  for  your  good  fortune  been  placed  <lown  in  this  heauliful 
r^ion  with  its  wonderful  climate,  with  its  soil,  with  all  the  chance  for 
dcvcIoi)nietit  that  it  offers,  so  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  particularly 
high  type  of  American  citizemhip  from  you.  In  the  long  run.  mind 
you,  that  is  what  counts,  i  have  been  delighted  to  sec  the  orange 
groves,  to  see  your  olive  orchards,  to  see  all  the  mar%'elous  products 
of  this  soil,  the  products  temperate  and  semi-tropic.  Of  course,  in 
the  last  analysis  the  material  prosperity  of  any  country  rests  more  even 
than  upon  its  munufaclures,  its  cotiimerce,  or  its  mines,  upon  what  is 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  titlcr.1  of  the  soil,  upon  the  products  of 
Ibe  soil :  and  our  materia]  well-being  depends  in  the  long  run,  more 
tlian  n)Kin  anything  eUc.upon  what  we  develop  agriculturally;  so  that 
1  congratulate  you  u|x>n  that.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  wonder- 
ful material  prosperity ;  but  it  is  only  the  foundation  for  the  hit^her 
life  of  cilixcnship,  ami  it  can  be  no  more.  It  is  indispensable  as  a 
foundation  of  course ;  the  house  cannot  be  built  unless  the  foundation  is 
broad  and  deep :  we  cannot  develop  the  higher  life  unless  we  have  the 
material  prosperity,  tfie  phvMcal  well-being  utwn  which  to  develop  it. 
But  we  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  go  on  and  build  the  super- 
structure of  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  growth  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  body.  In  introducing  me,  Judge,  you  spoke  of  the  problems 
that  confront  our  civiliialion  from  wicliin  and  from  witliout.  The 
ptoblems  differ  from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  qualities  tliat 
arc  needed  to  solve  them  remain  unchanged  from  world's  end  to  world's 
end.  The  cgualilies  neede<l  to  solve  aright  the  problems  of  today  are 
tlie  same  qualities  that  were  needed  by  the  men  who  in  1861  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  country 
should  remain  all  unite<l  and  free,  or  divided  and  partially  unfree,  and 
we  can  solve,  and  we  will  solve,  all  the  questions  that  come  up  if  we 
approach  them  in  the  spirit  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ilie 
men  of  his  generation  a|>])roachcd  the  mighty  task  tlutt  the  Lord  had 
set  them  to  do,  if  we  approach  tlicm  with  his  courage,  his  patience, 
his  resolution  and  his  sane  and  human  conmion  sense.  Tlie  lessons 
that  you  taught — you  men  of  the  great  war — applied  not  only  in  war, 
but  apply  in  peace.  You  sought  the  lesson  of  brotlierhood  first.  Was 
there  ever  brotlierhood  closer  than  the  brotherhood  of  those  who 
marched  to  battle  together,  who  fought  together.  wl)o  lay  out  in  the 
frozen  mud  of  tlw  winter  trenclies  together,  and  who  saw  the  brightest 
and  best  of  those  around  them  give  tip  their  young  lives  under  battle, 
under  bayonet,  or  on  the  fever  cots  of  the  hospital?  No  brother  could 
be  cloMr  tlian  that.    How  did  you  work  out  your  problems  there? 
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Voa  worfcsd  tbos  em.  faaAmaataMif  by  — ""-"-g  eadi  at  h»  wonfc 
M  s  BMk  Yon  woraca  nan  ovt  by  treainig  the  insut  on  jonr  'ip'' 
MHl  fltt  ■■■  OB  jvai  left  Jcconfepf  b  wnBt  tb^  pnvCB  oiwwwo 
to  bv  wttDOBt  fCKSfil  to  soy  MMttBDom  or  seodntti  obCmbk  af" 
Take  QIC  nss  on  tfac  r^nt  hano  or  toe  mss  do  ne 
lyOB  onA  Cor  bia  waJib;  bnk  jm  cand  ftv  bis  aic 
>  yonPcDULUB  as  to  eikcsbm  accoraEBi^  to  wfcin  he* 
fail  Maker.  Wbat  Ai  caaeem  jon  was  to  know  whether  faia  ncide 
waoU  noc  trac  as  war*!  nri  uadHtooe.  Tbol  tt  what  was  of  vtel 
tcwiiiiiiLii  to  yog.  It  be  fad  UK  sin:  if  be  bad  dKtmwO.  Ac 
■pint  chat  drove  btra  nrwani  over  defci  to  SK  tnkDBiB  ttaiHpb.  au 
else  wag  at  taaA  i  lemiimnif 

The  asmc  thwir  ta  tme  of  cilaenaliip  nov.  Tbere  ta  not  any  petal 
deirkc  by  wfaieb  we  can  get  good  goveruoieK.  Tltere  ia  not  any  way 
by  which  we  can  abcr  or  rcrfape  the  cenet^  acfaeme  o{  Ibnigi.  fay 
wMcfa  we  can  avoid  tbe  ncccasi^  ot  pmlRnn  Qk  on,  liiiiJi  aui, 
everyday,  commenpbee  virtoea,  for  the  lack  of  wfaick  in  die  todrndnal 
as  in  the  notion,  no  briUiaocy,  no  ^mm,  can  ever  atooe.  As  a  mtkn 
and  SMiiTidtBliy  we  nnnt  snow  the  iBiaNiiicntal  tfnalitics  of  fanrtniood. 
courage,  manltnesa.  of  decency,  morafi^,  ckas  ^ynofi.  fair  dcaiii^  at 
bttwcen  nea  and  man,  of  cuiniuon  acnse.  the  saving  grace  of  commnn 
seme.  We  must  ihow  the  gnalWcs  which  made  tu  as  a  Naiian  aUe  to 
free  ourselves  in  1776,  able  to  prcserYe  our  natioaal  exJatenee  in  1861 ; 
and  if  we  fail  to  show  them  we  will  go  down;  and  because  we  wtU 
abow  them  we  will  make  of  this  coontry  the  mightiest  upon  which 
the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

New  methods  must  be  devised  for  meeting  the  various  problems  that 
come  up.  Our  complex  industrial  civilization  with  its  great  concemra- 
tion  of  population  and  of  capital  in  cities,  with  its  cxtraonJinary  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  communication,  alike  communicatioa 
of  news  aod  transportation — that  complex  civilization  has  brought  new 
problem*  before  us.  It  has  brought  much  of  good  and  some  evil ;  but 
it  has  not  altered  in  the  slightest  the  need  for  the  old,  fundamental 
vinuca.  The  men  of  '61  fought  for  liberty  under  the  bw,  lilxrty  by 
and  through  the  law.  They  fought  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
taw  was  supreme ;  that  no  man,  great  or  small,  stood  above  it  or  without 
il ;  that  no  man  could  violate  it,  and  that  no  man  could  be  denied  its 
protection.  Now  in  civil  life  no  man  can  be  allowed  to  put  him- 
■elf  above  the  law,  (he  law  tliat  is  to  check  greed  and  violation,  that 
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TM*  It  «M  Miy  lood  OTMofT  tai  food  lltcraivn.  Thsi  taadutat  ot  htwta,  tha 
wMm.  atlM  4mM«m  lad  (iidi  alih  U.  k«Mi>c  •*  tkCT  *>.  iWt  M«biac  U  IlMraMr*  Bnlni 
H  MVM*  m  ttMCh  I'  «*n  *rWn  in  hed;  ikcr  «mU  akfwt  *a  H  for  ki  iwMy  «(  cuitrii 
Hd  IS*  ib«b  wd  daik  at  IM  caod*  Mji*.  Tta  •nry  dur  tMicr.  ba*e*«r,  wlra,  nhcn 
ril  tt  Mid.  ta  (Iw  Hd*  mr  crtric  of  UKralwc,  «ia  wr  m  I  do  ud  Hn*  Ut  vdU  U  bar 
«••««.— A.  IL  U 
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is  to  put  a  stop  to  every  form  of  otilrage  by  one  niati  against  another, 
the  law  under  and  through  which  alone  can  wc  preserve  republican 
tRStttutions  and  democratic  liberty.  The  violence  that  accompanies 
license  is  the  hand-maiden  of  tjTanny,  and  has  throughout  the  world's 
history  proved  but  the  harbinger  of  despotism.  You,  of  the  great  war, 
forever  established  the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  sectional 
hate  in  this  country,  and  jti»t  as  evil  is  it  to  strive  to  arouse  any  spirit 
of  antagonism  based  upon  class  or  creed.  Any  form  of  hatred  of  one's 
neighbor  is  hostile  to  tlic  spirit  of  our  goveTtuncnt.  whether  it  take 
the  »hapc  of  the  arrogance  which  looks  down  upon  those  who  arc  less 
well  off,  which  would  oppress  those  less  able,  to  protect  themselves, 
or  the  rancor  and  envy  which  regard  with  jealous  ill  will  those  who 
are  belter  off.     F.ilhcr  feeling  is  unworthy  of  American  freemen. 

I  make  my  appeal  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  tlie  name  of  those 
qualities  which  underlie  the  very  existence  of  our  form  of  government, 
I  ask  for  brotherhood.  I  ask  for  the  willingness  of  eadi  to  help  tlie 
otiier ;  for  the  readiness  of  men  to  act  in  combination  for  the  common 
good;  but  I  ask  you  also,  as  you  will  not  inflict  wrong,  so  not  to  suffer 
it.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  though  the  law  can  do  something,  that 
though  the  honest  administration  of  tlie  law  can  do  more,  that  though 
something  more  can  be  done  by  acting  in  organization,  in  combination, 
with  one's  fellows  privately,  yet  it)  the  long  run,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  each  man's  success  must  rest  upon  the  sum  of  that  man's 
individual  (lualitiei.  That  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  end  as  to 
whether  the  man  rises  or  falls. 

Every  one  of  you  veterans  knows  that  in  the  war  tliere  were  some 
men  who  would  not  by  any  training  or  anning  make  good  soldiers. 
If  the  man  did  not  have  the  stuff  in  liiin  it  was  not  there  to  get  out  of 
htm.  It  is  just  so  in  citizenship.  There  is  not  a  ni;in  of  us  who 
docs  not  at  times  slip  or  stumble,  and  in  that  case  it  speaks  ill  of  any 
one  who  fails  to  reach  out  a  helping  liand  to  hi»  brother;  but  if  a 
man  lies  down  you  cannot  carry  him.  You  can  help  a  man  only  in 
the  way  which  ak>ne  is  of  real  ultimate  help — you  can  help  him  to  help 
himself.  He  has  got  to  have  it  in  him  to  make  the  effort,  to  strive. 
He  has  got  to  liave  in  him  the  qualities  which  will  make  him  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  a  goo<l  neighbor,  a  man  who  deals  justly  by 
others,  and  docs  his  duty  by  the  State.  If  he  has  not  got  it  in  him, 
you  cannot  help  him.  He  will  remain  to  the  end  a  drag  upon  himself 
and  upon  e^'ery  one  ehic.  1  ask  that  we  keep  that  in  mind ;  that  we 
remember  our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  to  the  countr}-,  and  that 
we  steadfastly  strive  to  raise  ever  higher  the  average  of  individual 
citizenship,  for  if  that  average  is  high  enough,  scant  need  be  our 
concern  as  to  the  fate  of  the  State.  I  believe  in  your  future,  I  Believe 
in  our  future,  because  I  bchevc  with  all  my  heart  that  in  the  future 
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all  Amnrica  will  raise  the  standard  of  individual  citizenship ;  that  we 
will  raise  that  standard  not  merely  in  body  and  in  mind,  but  in  that 
which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind,  in  character — 
character,  upon  which  tittimatcly  rests  the  fate  of  every  nation. 


TO  THE  FOREST  RANGERS  AT  SANTA  BARBAftA,  ItAY  9,  igoj. 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Forestry  force 
who  acted  as  my  escort.  I  wish  to  thank  the  other  gentlemen  also, 
but  particularly  the  members  of  the  Forestry  force.  I  am,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen probably  know,  exceedingly  interested  in  the  question  of  forestry 
preservation.  I  think  our  people  are  growing  more  and  more  to  under- 
stand that  in  reference  to  the  forests  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
wiklerness  our  aim  should  be  not  to  destroy  them  simply  for  the  selfish 
pleasure  of  one  generation,  but  to  keep  them  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  I  wish  you,  the  Forest  Rangers,  and  also  all  the 
others,  to  protect  the  game  and  wild  creatures,  and  of  course  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  water  supply  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  moment,  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  for  the  merely  utilitarian  side  is  of  the  ut- 
most, of  the  highest  possible  concsquence ;  and  there  arc  no  members 
of  our  body  politic  who  are  doing  better  work  than  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  the  keeping  of  nature  as 
it  is  for  tile  sake  of  its  use  and  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty. 


AT  SURF,  CAU.  MAY  9.  I903- 

My  fellmv  cilisens: 

1  cannot  &ay  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  these  three  days  in  California. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  your  great  and  beautiful  State;  and 
but  a  few  hours  ago  1  saw  for  the  first  time  the  greatest  of  all  the 
oceans.  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  I  have  enjoyed  the  climate,  see- 
ing the  fruiu  .of  the  soil,  seeing  all  that  has  been  done  agriculturally 
and  industrially.  I  have  enjoyed  noting  the  marvelous  material  pro- 
gress and  prosperity ;  but  what  I  have  enjoyed  most  has  been  seeing 
the  men  and  women  of  California.  It  has  been  to  me  an  education  to 
come  here  to  California.  I  did  not  need  to  feel  what  I  felt  already, 
how  much  of  our  destiny  lay  on  the  Pacific,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
your  people.  I  have  realized  more  even  than  I  already  realized  it  the 
fundamental  oneness  of  the  ^Vmerican  Nation.  I  have  come  from  the 
Atlantic  across  the  continent,  and  here  I  am  addressing  an  American 
audience  with  the  same  ideals,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  hopes, 
the  same  purposes,  that  the  audiences  have  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
or  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    I  am  glad  to  have  met  you.    I  believe 
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in  you  witli  all  niy  heart  ant]  soul,  and  1  believe  that  your  future  will 
be  even  greater  than  your  past. 


■ 


AT  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL,  MAY  9.  190S. 
lir.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  dtisens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  liavc  the  chnnce  of  meeting  you  this 
afternoon.  For  three  day*  now  1  have  been  traveling  through  your 
wonderful  and  beautiful  State,  and  I  marvel  at  its  fertility.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  see  you  looking  happy.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you 
did  not 

1  know  of  this  country  in  connection  with  certain  Eastern  agricul- 
tural producers,  for  unless  I  mistake,  those  who  offered  priics  for  the 
largeu  vegetables  and  fniits  of  certain  kinds  have  had  to  bar  the  pro- 
ducts from  tliis  county,  because  they  invariably  won  the  prizes.  I  know 
of  one  Eastern  producer  who  said  (hat  the  products  of  this  county 
would  have  to  be  harred,  beciust-  he  had  spent  already  $500  in  priws 
to  the  county  and  had  gotten  back  but  $14  for  seeds.  I  have  forgotten 
all  of  the  records  that  you  have  in  the  county.  I  know  t!tat  the  largest 
pumpkin,  watermelon  and  onion  came  from  here,  so  tliat  your  agri- 
cultural products  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  to  be  feared.  Of 
course,  in  stock  raising  and  dairying,  the  county  stands  equally  promi- 
nent. I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  State  of  California  is  erecting  here 
the  polytechnic  institute  for  giving  all  the  scientific  training  in  the 
arts  of  farm  life.  More  and  more  our  people  have  waked  to  the  fact 
that  fanning  is  not  only  a  practical,  but  a  scientific  pursuit,  and  that 
there  should  be  tlie  same  chance  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  make  his  a 
learned  profession  that  there  is  in  any  other  business. 

For  three  days  1  have  been  traveling  through  one  of  those  regions 
of  our  country  where  the  interests  arc  agricultural  and  pastoral,  where 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  man  who  grows  stock,  who  is  engaged  in 
agriculture,  is  the  man  whose  interest  is  predominant ;  and  of  course 
it  19  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  it  is  the  earth  tiller,  the  soil  tiller, 
the  man  of  the  farms,  the  man  of  the  ranches,  who  stands  as  the  one 
citizen  indispensable  to  the  entire  community,  Tlie  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion depends  even  more  tlian  upon  the  welfare  of  the  wage-worker, 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  home-maker  of  the  country  regions.  I  con- 
gratulate you  people  of  California  upon  the  evidence  that  >-ou  have 
grasped  the  fact  which  our  people  must  grasp,  that  the  legislation  of 
the  country  must  be  shaped  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  man  who  has  come  on  the  soil  to  stay  and  to  rear  his  children 
to  take  his  place  after  him.  We  have  passed  tlie  stage  as  a  nation 
when  we  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  man  whose  aim  it  is  merely  to  skin 
the  soil  and  go  on;  to  skin  the  country,  to  take  off  the  timber,  to 
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exhaust  it,  and  go  on  ;  our  aim  miist  be  by  laws  promotive  of  irrigation, 
by  bws  securing  the  wise  use  in  [>en>ctuity  of  the  forests,  by  laws 
shaped  in  even.'  way,  to  promote  the  permanent  interests  of  the  countrj-. 
Our  aim  must  be  to  hand  over  to  our  children  not  an  tmpovcrislicd 
but  an  improved  heritage.  That  is  tlie  part  of  wisdom  for  our  people. 
Wc  wish  to  hand  over  our  country  to  our  children  in  better  shape,  not 
in  worse  shape,  than  we  ourselves  got  it. 

I  have  congratulated  you  upon  your  nuterial  well-being  and  upon 
the  steps  that  you  are  taking  still  further  to  increase  that  material 
well-being.  I  wish  furtlier  to  congratulate  you  upon  wliat  coimts  even 
more  than  material  prosperity,  upon  taking  care  of  the  interests  that 
go  to  make  up  the  higher  life  of  the  Nation.  I  am  greeted  here  by  men 
who  wear  the  button  that  shows  that  they  proved  (rue  to  a  lofty  ideal 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  to  arms  in  the  hour  of  the  Nation's 
agony.  Our  Nation  showed  itself  great  in  those  days  because  the  Na- 
tion's sons  in  '6l  and  the  years  immediately  following  had  it  in  them  to 
care  for  sometliing  more  even  than  material  well-being,  because  they 
had  it  in  them  to  feel  the  lift  toward  lofty  things  which  only  generous 
souls  can  fed.  I  see  around  me  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  whose  presence  should  excuse  me  from  preaching,  for  their 
practice  preaches  louder  tlian  any  words  of  mine  could. 

I  have  seen  everywhere  through  your  State,  in  addition,  the  care  you 
are  taking  in  educating  the  children.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  schools, 
and  as  [  have  said  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  men  who  deserve 
so  well  of  the  Nation,  so  I  wish  to  say  a  special  greeting  to  the  future, 
to  the  children,  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation ;  and  upon  whom  it  will  clepend  whether  this  country  goes 
forward  or  not  It  is  a  good  thing  to  raise  such  products  as  you  have 
raised  on  your  farms;  it  is  a  better  thing  to  bring  up  such  children 
as  I  think  I  have  been  seeing  today.  I  like  the  way  in  which,  through 
your  schools,  you  arc  training  the  children  to  citizenship  in  the  future. 
Ultimately,  tliough  soil  and  climate  will  count  for  much,  what  will  count 
for  must  is  the  average  character  in  the  individual  citizen,  tl]e  individual 
man  or  woman ;  that  is  what  counts  in  tlie  long  run  in  making  a  nation. 

1  go  from  you  tvith  an  even  increased  faitli  in  the  future  of  our 
country,  the  future  of  America,  because  1  go  with  an  even  increased 
faith  and  confidence  in  what  the  average  American  citizen  is  and  will  be. 
1  belici'c  in  you,  men  and  women  of  California,  men  and  women  of 
America,  of  the  United  States,  because  I  feel  that  )'ou  are  not  only 
sound  in  body  and  sound  in  mind,  but  that  which  counts  for  more  than 
body,  more  than  mind — character,  into  which  many  different  elements 
enter — but  above  all,  tlie  elements  of  decency,  of  courage,  and  of  com- 
mon sense. 
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AT  PASO  ROBLES,  CAU  MAY  ft  1903. 

My  fellow  citiscns: 

I  cannot  say  liow  much  I  have  enjoyed  Oie  three  days  1  have  spent  in 
California.  1  had  heard  much  and  read  much  of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  yoiir  State,  of  its  climate,  of  (he  fertility  of  its  Koil,  but  I  had  not 
been  able  to  fix  in  my  mind  what  it  really  would  be.  1  think  I  was  a 
pretty  good  American  when  I  came  here,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better 
American  now.  It  has  done  nic  good  to  see  you.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  all  tliat  you  have  done  in  business,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in 
industries  of  all  kinds ;  but  most  of  all  I  congratulate  you  and  all  of  us 
upon  the  tyi>e  of  citizenship  that  you  have  produced.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis the  Nation  will  go  up  or  go  down  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
average  man  or  woman.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  (arms,  ranches, 
railroads,  factories  and  commerce,  but  they  will  avail  nothing  if  we 
have  not  the  right  type  of  average  citizen  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
One  thing  that  has  pleased  me  particularly  in  coming  through  your 
State  has  been  to  sec  the  schools,  the  attention  paid  to  the  education 
of  your  children.  I  have  been  glad  to  meet  the  men  and  women,  and 
I  think  I  have  been  even  more  glad  to  see  the  children.  Of  course  it  la 
the  merest  truism  to  say  that  not  all  our  natural  advantages,  not  all 
our  indu.ilrial  success  will  avail  unless  the  American  of  the  future  is 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  achievements  of  tlic  past  and  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  possible  account  We  need  the  material  well-being  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  and  we  cannot  build  imless  we  have 
that  foundation,  but  it  is  only  the  fotmdation  and  upon  it  must  be 
raised  the  superstructure  of  the  higher  civic  life.  And  for  that  life 
you  are  providing  in  preparing  tl)ose  of  the  next  generation  for  the  ever 
higher  spiritual,  mora!  and  intellectual  development.  I  have  been  very 
glad  to  sec  you ;  glad  to  have  come  from  the  Atlantic,  from  the  East, 
through  the  West,  and  now  to  this  West  of  the  West— to  California. 
There  is  another  thing  I  was  glad  here  on  the  seacoast  to  sec — a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  We  have  begun  to  take  our  position  as  a 
world  power,  a  power  situated  on  a  continent  fronting  on  two  oceans, 
and  we  must  have  a  navy  to  assert  our  position. 

AT  PAJARO.  CAI„  MAY  11,  1903. 

My  fellow  eUisins: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  out  to  greet  me  this  morning.  I 
have  been  giving  much  more  time  to  California  than  to  any  other  State, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  have  enjoyed  every  hour  1  have  l>een  in  your 
beautiful  and  wonderful  State.  I  have  been  traveling  up  from  the 
South  and  sliall  itow  visit  San  Francisco,  then  go  straight  through 
lo  the  North.    It  seems  to  me  every  good  American  that  can  should 
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visit  the  Pacific  Slope,  to  realize  where  so  much  of  our  ooinmys  gntt- 
lies*  in  the  future  will  lie.  I  did  not  need  to  come  out  here  m  order 
to  believe  in  you  ami  your  work.  I  knew  you  well  and  believed  in  yoo 
before  with  all  my  heart,  but  it  has  done  me  good  to  get  in  tcnicb  vidi 
yoii.  The  tiling  that  has  impressed  me  most  coining  from  the  Atlantic 
across  to  the  Pacific  has  been  that  good  Americans  are  good  Atnericamt 
in  every  part  of  this  country.  That  is  the  fundamental  point  to  rancm- 
ber. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you.  I  want  to  welcome  the  men  aod 
women,  and  especially  the  children.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
Niy  tliat  this  country  depends  upon  what  the  next  generation  is. 


AT  WATSONVILLE,  CAL.,  MAY  ii,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

1  have  but  a  minute  here,  and  I  can  only  express  to  you  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  having  come  out  to  greet  me.  This  is  a  great  fruit 
center;  California  is  a  great  fruit  State,  a  great  agricultural  State,  but, 
above  all,  California  is  a  great  State  for  Califomians. 

The  thing  that  lias  impressed  me  most  in  this  country  coming  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Paclhc  is  the  essential  oneness  of  our  people,  the 
fact  that  good  Americans  are  good  Americans  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, from  the  Ckjlden  Gate  to  Sandy  Hook.  That  is  the  tmportaat 
part. 

Ctad  though  I  am  to  see  all  your  products,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  especially  upon  one — the  children.  I  do  not  come  here  to  leach ;  I 
come  here  to  learn.  It  has  done  me  good  to  be  in  your  State  and 
to  meet  your  people.  Until  last  week  I  had  never  been  in  California, 
and  I  go  back  an  even  better  American  than  1  came,  and  I  think  I 
came  out  a  fairly  good  one.  Things  that  are  truisms,  that  you  expect 
as  simply  part  of  the  natural  order  of  events,  need  to  be  impressed 
upon  our  people  as  a  whole.  We  need  to  understand  the  command- 
ing  position  already  occupied,  and  the  infinitely  more  commanding 
position  that  will  be  occupied  in  the  future  by  our  Nation  on  the  Pacific 
This,  the  greate.^t  of  all  the  oceans,  is  one  which  more  and  more  during 
the  century  opening  must  pass  under  American  influence ;  and  as  in- 
evitably happens,  when  a  great  effort  comes,  it  means  that  a  great 
burden  of  responsibility  accompanies  the  effort  A  nation  cannot  be 
great  without  paying  the  price  of  greatness,  and  only  a  craven  nation 
will  object  to  paying  tliat  price. 

I  believe  in  you,  my  countrymen ;  I  believe  in  our  people,  and  there- 
fore I  believe  that  they  will  dare  to  be  great,  therefore  I  believe  liiey 
will  hail  the  chance  this  century  brings  as  one  which  it  should  rejoict 
a  mighty  and  masterful  people  to  have.    And  we  can  face  the  future 
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with  the  assured  confidence  of  success  if  only  we  face  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  our  fathers  faced  the  problems  of  t3ie  past. 


I 


f 


AT  SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL..  MAY  ii.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  eUisens: 

I  lliank  you  for  the  greeting  that  jou  have  exteudod  to  mc.  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  of  special  acknowledgment  to  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army,  to  Ujc  re])rescntatives  of  the  pioneers,  to  the  men  who  proved 
tlieir  loyalty  in  the  supreme  test  from  '61  to  '65,  and  to  the  [nonccrs 
who  showed  the  same  qualities  in  winning  this  great  West  that  you  of 
the  Civil  War  showed  in  your  feat.  I  also  wish  to  say  how  pleaded  I 
am  to  have  had  as  my  escort  the  men  of  the  Naval  Militia.  The  one 
thing  on  which  this  country  must  forever  be  a  unit  is  the  navy,  Wc 
must  have  a  first-class  navy.  A  nation  like  ours,  with  the  uni'jue  posi- 
tion of  fronting  at  once  on  Uie  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  nation  forced 
by  the  mere  fact  of  destiny  to  play  3  great,  a  mighty,  3  masterful  part  in 
llie  world,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  its  navy,  cannot  aflord  to  fail  to 
insist  upon  the  building  up  of  the  navy.  Wc  must  go  on  with  the 
task  as  wc  have  begun  it.  Wc  have  a  good  navy  now.  We  must  make 
it  an  even  better  one  in  the  future.  We  must  have  an  ample  supply 
of  the  most  formidable  type  of  fighting  ships ;  we  must  have  those  ships 
practiced ;  wc  must  sec  that  not  only  arc  our  warships  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  that  the  men  who  handle  them,  the  men  in  the  gun  turrets, 
the  men  in  the  engine  rooms,  the  men  in  the  conning  towers,  are  also 
the  best  of  their  kind.  I  think  that  our  navy  is  already  wonderfully 
good  and  we  must  strive  to  make  it  even  better. 

I  am  al>out  to  visit  the  (>rove  of  the  (ireal  Trees.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  people  of  California,  people  of  this  region,  and  to  con- 
gratulate all  the  country  on  what  you  have  done  in  preserving  these 
great  trees.  Cut  ilown  one  of  these  giants  and  you  cannot  fdl  its  place. 
The  ages  were  their  architects  and  wc  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children's  children  to  pre»er\'C  them.  Nothing  has  pleased  nic  more 
here  in  California  than  to  see  how  thoroughly  awake  you  are  to  pre* 
scn'c  the  monuments  of  the  past,  human  and  natural.  I  am  glad  to 
'sec  the  way  in  which  the  old  Mission  buildings  are  being  preser\'ed. 
This  great,  wonderful,  new  State,  this  State  which  is  ilself  an  empire, 
situated  on  the  greatest  of  oceans,  should  keep  alive  the  sense  of  his- 
toric continuity  of  its  past,  and  should  as  one  step  towards  that  end 
preserve  the  ancient  historic  landmarks  within  its  limits.  I  am  even 
more  pleased  that  you  should  be  preserving  the  great  and  wonderful 
natural  features  here,  that  you  .<<hould  have  in  California  a  park  like 
the  Yosemite.  that  we  should  have  State  prescr\"es  of  ihese  great  trees 
and  other  preserves  where  individuals  and  associations  have  kept  them. 
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Wc  itioulit  M«  to  it  that  no  man  for  speculative  purposes  or  for  mere 
temporary  use  exploits  the  graves  of  great  trees.  Where  tlie  indiviiluals 
an<l  associations  of  individiiaU  cannot  preserve  tlifm.  tlic  State,  and,  if 
necewary,  the  Nation,  should  step  in  and  sc«  to  their  preservation.  We 
should  keep  tlie  trees  as  wc  should  keep  great  stretches  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  a  heritage  for  oiir  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our 
aim  should  t>c  to  preM:rve  them  for  use,  to  pre»erve  tliem  (or  beauty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  hereafter.  I  shall  not  try  to  make  any  ex- 
tended address  to  yoii.  I  sfiall  only  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here,  bid 
you  welcome  with  all  my  heart,  and  say  how  IlKJroughly  I  believe  in 
I  you,  and  that  I  am  a  better  American  for  being  among  you. 


AT  THE  BIG  TREE  GROVE.  SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL.,  MAY  11,  l«J. 


I 

^1     place: 

^V     I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in  receiving  mc, 
^M  and  to  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  being  here.    This  is  the  first 
^H  glimpse  I  have  ever  had  of  the  big  trees,  and  I  wish  to  pay  the  highest 
^^  tribute  I  can  to  tlie  State  of  OilifornL-i,  to  tliosc  private  citizens  and 
associations  of  citizens  who  have  co-operated  with  the  State  in  preserv- 
ing these  wonderful  trees  for  the  whole  nation,  in  preserving  them  in 
whatever  part  of  the  State  they  may  be  found.     All  of  us  ought  to  want 
I       to  see  nature  preserved;  and  take  a  big  tree  whose  architect  has  been 
^B  the  ages,  anything  that  man  does  toward  it  may  hurt  it  and  cannot  help 
^Bit;  and  above  all,  tlie  rash  creature  who  wishes  to  leave  his  name  to 
^Hmar  the  beauties  of  nature  should  be  sternly  discouraged.    Take  those  ■. 
^H cards  pinned  up  on  that  tree;  they  give  an  air  of  the  ridiculous  to  this 
^■solemn  ai»d  majestic  grove.    To  pin  those  cards  up  there  is  as  madi^-fz 
L       out  of  place  as  if  you  tacked  so  many  tin  cans  up  there.     I  mean  thaS 
^H  literally.*    You  should  save  the  people  whose  names  are  there  from  iha 
J^  re]>rol)ation  of  every  individual  by  taking  down  the  cards  at  the  earlies*. 
possiblc  moment ;  and  do  keep  ihe-ic  trees,  keep  all  the  wonderful  seen  i 
ery  of  this  wonderful  Slate  unmarrcd  by  the  vandalism  or  tlic  folly 
man.     Remember  that  we  have  to  contend  not  merely  with  knavt 
but  with  folly :  and  see  to  it  that  you  by  your  actions  create  the  kind 
public  opinion  which  will  put  a  stop  to  any  dcstniction  of  or  ate — ^- 
marring  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  gifts  that  you  have  reccivi 
from  nature,  that  you  ought  to  hand  on  as  a  precious  .heritage  to  yi 
children  and  your  children's  children.    I  am.  oh,  so  glad  to  be  ties 
to  be  in  this  majestic  and  heautifu!  grove,  to  see  the  wonderful 

■llrtc  crop*  out  Mle  el  Ih*  btm  »ni  Wr«nfut  th«ra«HriMla  o(  Praident  lt«a*r 
Itr  li  t.ft  rwdy  to  (HI  ftiritt  wbM  be  iMakf  ■nd  shr  fc«  Milnln  il,  AtMk  bt  !•  ■rrw 
nil  [>hiH>l  H  nhcD  one  |up  bin  tbc  ««aiiplimeu  a(  taUtviat  bi«  UMk  auaifU^-A.  ft 
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woodii,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  mc  the  chance,  and  I  do  tiope  that 
it  will  be  your  object  to  preserve  them  as  nature  made  them  and  left 
them,  for  the  future. 


AT  SAN  JOSE.  CAL..  MAY  11,  19c* 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and  women,  my  fellow  citisens,  my  fellow 

Americans: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  today,  to  speak  to  the  citizens  of 
this  beautiful  city  in  this  great  and  fertile  valley  and  county,  liver 
since  our  train  came  into  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  it  has  been  as  though 
we  were  passing  through  a  garden.  I  do  not  wonder  at  th«  products, 
now  that  1  have  seen  the  place.  This  is  one  of  the  famous  agricul- 
tural counties  of  the  whole  country.  In  hardly  any  other  county  has 
work  quite  of  your  kind  been  done  in  the  raising  of  deciduous  fruits, 
notably  prunes.  Your  city  is  bound  to  grow  because  your  county  is 
bound  to  grow,  and  of  course  the  city  will  grow  where  the  country 
tributary  to  it  produces  so  much.  But  there  was  something  that  pleased 
me  even  more  than  the  prunes,  and  that  was  tlic  scliool  houses  as  I 
passed. 

Here  in  this  county  you  have  many  notable  educational  institutions, 
I  understand  that  you  have  the  oldest  normal  school  in  the  State ;  that 
Santa  Clara  is  the  oldest  college;  you  also  have  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Lick  Obscr\-atory  and  Leiand  Stanford  University;  and 
above  all,  that  upon  which  all  the  higher  education  rests — the  common 
school  educational  system  of  the  State.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  an  absolutely 
necessary  thing,  to  have  a  foundation  of  material  well-being  upon 
which  to  build  the  higher  life  ;  but  it  is  equally  indispensable  that  upon 
that  foundation  the  higher  hfe  shall  be  built.  I  congratulate  you  that 
in  your  care  for  the  body  you  have  not  forgotten  to  care  for  the  higher, 
the  intellectual,  the  spiritual  side  of  man.  I  have  been  greeted  here  as 
I  have  been  greeted  throughout  California  by  the  men  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  the  veterans  to  whom  wc  owe  it  that  there  is  a  country 
for  you  and  mc  to  be  proud  of  today.  They,  by  their  lives,  by  the 
record  of  their  deeds,  teach  us  in  more  practical  fasliion  tliar  it  can  be 
taught  by  any  preaching,  for  they  teach  us  by  practice,  that  in  tlic  ulti- 
mate analysis  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the 
output  of  its  industrial  products,  not  by  its  material  prosperity,  not  by 
the  products  of  the  farm,  factory,  business  house,  but  by  the  products 
of  its  citizenship,  by  the  men  and  women  that  that  nation  produces. 

When  Sumter's  gims  thimdered  on  that  April  morning  in  '61  no 
amount  of  industrial  prosperity  unaccompanied  by  the  lift  toward  higher 
things  could  have  saved  the  Xation.  Wc  had  then  come  to  one  of 
those  great  crises  of  national  affairs  when  the  nted  was  for  the  ele- 
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mental  virtues  of  mankind  to  be  displayed,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
appeal  to  mechanical  ingenuity,  mechanical  inventiveness,  business 
capacity  on  the  greater  or  on  the  lesser  scale,  when  nothing  could  save 
us  but  the  iTuinhood  of  the  men  and  the  womanhood  of  the  women, 
when  wc  had  to  rely  upon  the  man  who  went  to  battle  and  upon  the 
woman  to  whom  fell  the  harder  usk  of  staying  at  home,  with  brother 
or  lover,  father  or  husband  gone  to  the  front,  left  without  the  bread- 
winner, to  work  her  way  as  best  she  could,  and  to  endure,  in  addition, 
the  sickening  anxiety  for  the  loved  ones  who  were  in  the  forefront  of 
Uie  battle.  We  had  to  depend  upon  the  men  who,  when  the  final  call 
was  made,  were  willing  to  count  everything,  life  itself,  as  dross  in  the 
scale  compared  with  their  eager  cliampionsliip  of  national  honor,  of  the 
unity  of  the  flag,  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  Republic — tlie  men  whose  one 
ambition  it  was  to  spend  and  be  spent  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called, 
and  to  follow  the  flag  of  Grant,  of  Sherman,  of  Thomas,  of  Sheridan 
and  Farragut  through  the  years  of  alternating  victory  and  defeat  until 
o%-er  the  hills  of  disaster  they  saw  the  sunset  of  triumph  at  Appomat- . 
tox. 

The  problems  that  confront  us  from  generation  to  generation  change. 
The  methods  of  solution  for  each  problem  must  be  souglit  out  carefully 
in  order  that  that  problem  may  be  solved  aright;  but  the  funda- 
mental qualities  needed  by  the  men  of  today  arc  those  that  were 
needed  by  the  men  of  yesterday,  and  they  will  be  the  same  that  in  their 
turn  the  men  of  tomorrow  will  need.  There  is  no  patent  substitute  for 
the  fundamental  virtues.  Nothing  can  make  good  citizenship  in  men 
who  have  not  got  in  them  courage,  hardihood,  decency,  sanity,  the  spirit 
of  truth-telling  and  truth-seeking,  the  spirit  that  dares  and  endures, 
the  spirit  that  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a  lofty  ideal,  and  yet  to  endeavor 
to  realize  that  ideal  in  practical  fashion.  That  is  why  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  care  you  are  paying  to  your  educational  system,  to  the 
training  of  the  young.*  Of  course  there  arc  natures  which  no  training 
can  develop,  because  if  the  stuff  is  not  there  nothing  can  be  ma<le  out 
of  them.  But  training  will  make  a  good  citizen  a  better  citizen.  Train- 
ing when  applied  to  raw  material  will  do  good  to  that  raw  material, 

I  congraHilale  you,  I  congratulate  all  our  people,  upon  the  realiza- 
tion shown  by  California  of  the  fact  that  though  the  interests  of  the 
body  are  great,  tlie  interests  of  the  soul  are  greater :  that  though  we 
must  take  care  of  the  first — we  arc  not  to  be  excused  if  wc  fail  to  show 
thrift,  energy,  business  intelligence,  the  power  of  hard  work  for 
matecial  ends — we  are  not  to  be  excused  if  wc  fail  to  sho^v  those  quali- 
ties, yet  that  those  qualities  cannot  by  themselves  suffice,  that  to  them 

'Jui&t  Ima  what  mlghi  b<  ntltd  lli>  utilitwi  ol  in  «i)ucUia<i  aod  wbich  ■  mMi  mmy 
Tntr*"!  br  vslehiUK  bit  btuk  ictount.  ibiie  li  ■  toaiton  (hal  com  alth  ll  uti  In  bt  drawn 
from  Ir.  n(  whkli  Oinlrrlivld  ku  Ihinkin*  ahen  lie  ■»><]  Ihd  if  you  pluil«d  the  trm  of 
iMrnlni  in  jam  jrootb  ll  woold  ihidc  youc  old  ■§<.— A.  II,  L. 
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we  must  add  others.  Tb«  bod)-  should  be  trained :  even  more  should 
(he  mind  be  mined ;  and  most  of  all  slKwld  we  tnin  chancier ;  char- 
acter, into  which  so  many  elements  enlcr ;  but  three  above  all — decency, 
the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  of  dcccnl  behavior  in  the  family,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, towards  the  State ;  and  to  decency  to  be  adtled  courage,  the 
spirit  that  dares  and  endures  and  does,  and  to  both  to  be  added  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  common  tense.  I  congratulate  you  u]>on  j-our  thought  for 
the  next  generation,  for  California's  grcatne&s.  The  greatness  of  the 
Union  in  the  future  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
act  as  your  heirs.  If  they  are  not  tlK  right  kind  llicy  will  mar  and 
spoil  the  heritage  )'ou  have  left;  and  that  heritage  can  be  kept  at  it 
should  and  will  be  kept,  because  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  being 
trained  to  become  fit  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  you  and  to  say  how  I  have  cnjoyc<l  being 
I»ere  in  California.  Above  all  tilings,  I  have  enjoyed  the  knowledge 
that  coming  across  this  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic.  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  and  now  west  of  the  West  into  Califoniia— 
for  California  stands  by  itself — wherever  I  have  been  addrcu- 
ing  any  audience  I  have  been  able  to  make  my  ai>|>cnl  to  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  I  speak  purely  as  Americans,  speaking  to  them  as 
Americans,  and  as  nothing  else.  You,  the  men  of  tlie  great 
war,  fought  to  put  an  end  once  for  ail  to  the  evil  spirit  of  sec- 
tional hatred.  No  man  is  a  good  American — I  could  put  tliat  stronger 
— the  worst  enemy  of  American  institutions  is  ti>e  man  who  seeks 
to  excite  one  set  of  Americans  against  their  fellow- Americans, 
And  it  matters  nothing  whether  the  appeal  js  made  in  the 
fancied  interest  of  a  class,  of  a  creed,  or  of  a  section,  the  man  who 
makes  it  is  a  traitor  to  our  institutions  and  their  spirit.  We  can  make 
this  government  a  success  only  by  proceeding  in  accordance  with  its 
fundamental  proposition  and  treating  each  man,  Northerner  or  South- 
erner, Easterner  or  Westerner,  whatever  his  birtliplace,  whatever  his 
creed,  his  occupation,  his  means,  as  a  man  and  as  nothing  elsR. 
I  believe  in  you,  I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  State,  I  believe 
in  the  future  of  this  nation,  because  1  am  sure  that  ultimately, 
no  matter  what  may  be  any  temporary  swerving,  our  people  will  con- 
sent to  no  other  base  for  the  management  of  this  govcrruncnt,  and  will 
insist  invariably  in  the  long  run  that  we  remain  true  to  tlic  principles 
of  those  who  with  Washington  founded  the  government,  and  tliose 
who  with  Lincoln  preserved  the  government  and  made  this  a  nation  of 
freemen,  each  guaranteed  his  rights,  each  prevented  from  wronging 
any  one  else  and  each  assured  of  his  being  treated  exactly  as  his  conduct 
entitled  him  to  be  treated. 
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AT  CAMPBELL.  CAU  MAY  it,  190* 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  It  is  2  great  pleasure  to  take 
part  in  planting  thin  tree  in  the  presence  of  the  cJiildren  of  Campbell 
County.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  bids  better  for  our  material 
well-being  than  the  tree  culture;  ami  I  know  of  nothing  among  the 
many  things  that  the  National  Orange  has  done  that  it  has  done  better 
than  fostering  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  forests  where  they  exist, 
and  the  planting  of  new  trees.  And  then,  even  above  trees,  come  the 
children,  thai  is  ihe  alUimportam  part.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me 
to  address  the  children.  1  have  but  just  one  word  to  say  to  you,  it 
is  something  I  should  say  to  your  elders  also.  I  believe  in  play  and 
I  believe  in  work.  I  want  to  scv  you  play  hard  while  you  play,  and 
when  you  work  do  not  play  at  all. 

AT  LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL., 

MAY  12,  1903. 

Prtsident  Jordan,  and  you,  my  fciloiv  cilisftn,  and  esf-eeially  you,  $ny 

feltow  college  men  and  women: 

I-thank  you  for  your  greeting,  and  I  know  you  will  not  grudge  mj 
saying,  first  of  all,  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army,  ft  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  before  a  body  of  students  men 
who  by  their  practice  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they  should 
preach ;  for  what  we  have  to  teach  by  precept,  you,  the  men  of 
"61  to  '65,  have  taught  by  deed,  by  action.  I  am  glad,  I  am  proud 
as  an  American  college  man  myself  to  have  se«n  the  tablet  outside, 
within  the  court,  which  shows  that  this  young  university  sent  eighty- 
five  of  her  sons  to  war  when  the  country  called  for  tliem.  I  came 
from  a  college  which  boasts  as  its  proudest  building  tliat  which 
Es  to  stand  to  the  memory  of  Harvard's  sons  who  responded  to  the 
call  of  Lincoln  when  the  hour  of  the  nation's  danger  was  at  fiand.  It 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country  and  a  worse  day  for  all  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  if  ever  such  a  call  is  made,  and  the  men 
of  college  training  do  not  feel  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  tliem  to 
respond. 

The  last  week  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  my  enjoyment  would 
have  been  unmarred  by  a  flaw  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  make 
speeches.  I  have  been  traveling  through  California.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  my  visit  to  the  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  State  has  been  to  me  one  of  absorbing  interest.  I 
cannot  say  how  I  have  appreciated  being  here ;  the  chance  to  sec  the 
natural  pro<iucts.  the  scenery,  the  landscape,  all  that  man  has  done  witli 
the  soil,  how  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  climate,  wliat  he  has  done 
materially  and  socially,  what  he  has  done  in  building  upon  the  material 
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well-being  whieh  he  has  secured  from  soil  and  climate  ihe  higher  life 
of  the  intcll<xt,  the  spirit  and  the  soul.  Now  I  have  come  to  this  great 
institution  of  learning  and  I  wonder  whether  you  yourselves  fully 
appreciate  the  mere  physical  beauty  of  your  surroundings.  I  was  not 
prepared  in  the  least  (and  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  it)  for  the 
beauty  of  your  mrroundings.  You  have  had  these  plans  of  your 
university  made  by  a  great  architect,  native  to  our  own  American  soil, 
who  himself  had  the  sense  to  adapt — not  to  copy  in  servile  fashion — 
but  to  adapt  the  old  Californian  arcihtecture  to  the  new  university 
uses,  and  so  wc  have  here  a  great  institution  of  learning  absolutely 
ttnique,  even  in  its  outward  aspect,  situated  in  this  beautiful  valley 
with  the  hills  in  the  background,  under  this  sky,  with  these  buildings, 
and  if  this  university  does  not  turn  out  the  right  kind  of  citizenship 
and  the  right  kind  of  scholarship,  I  shall  be  more  than  disappointed. 
I  want  to  say  one  word  personally.  President  Jordan  has  been 
Idnd  enough  to  allude  to  me  as  an  old  friend.  Mr.  Jordan  is  too 
modest  to  say  that  lie  has  long  been  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  man  to 
whom  I  have  turned  for  advice  and  help,  before  and  since  I  became 
President.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  him,  and  1  am  also  glad  that  when  I  a.ik  you 
to  strive  toward  productive  scholarship,  toward  productive  citizenship, 
I  can  use  tJie  president  of  the  university  as  an  example.  Of  course, 
in  any  of  our  American  institutions  of  learning,  even  more  important 
than  the  production  of  scholarship,  is  the  production  of  citizenship. 
That  is  tlie  mcit  important  tiling  that  any  institution  of  learning  can 
produce.  There  is  a  great  proportion,  a  great  number  of  students 
who  cannot  and  should  not  try,  in  after  life,  to  lead  a  career  of  scholar- 
ship, hut  fK>  university  can  take  high  rank  if  it  does  not  aim  at  the 
production  of,  and  succeed  to  producing,  a  certain  number  of  deep 
and  thorough  scholars.  Not  scholars  whose  scholarship  is  of  tlic 
barren  kind,  but  men  of  productive  schoLirship,  men  who  do  good 
work,  I  trust  great  work,  in  the  hclds  of  literature,  of  art,  of  science, 
in  all  their  manifold  activities.  Here  in  California  this  nation,  com- 
posite in  its  race  stocks,  s|)eaking  an  Old  World  tongue,  and  with  an 
inherited  Old  World  culture,  has  acquired  an  absolutely  new  domain. 
I  do  not  mean  new  only  in  the  sense  of  additional  territory  like  that 
already  possessed,  I  mean  new  in  the  sense  of  new  surroundings,  to 
use  the  scientific  phrase,  of  a  new  environment.  Being  new,  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  substantial  achievement  on  the  part  of 
your  people  along  new  lines.  I  do  not  mean  the  self-conscious  striv- 
ing after  newness,  which  is  only  too  apt  to  breed  eccentricity,  but  I 
mean  that  tliose  among  you  whose  bent  is  toward  scholarship  as  a 
career,  if  tho«e  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  such  scholarship  should 
be  productive,  and  should  therefore  aim  at  giving  to  the  world  some 
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addition  to  th«  world's  stock  of  what  is  useful  or  beautiful,  and  if  you 
work  simply  and  naturally,  taking  advantage  of  your  surroundings  as 
you  find  them,  tht-n  in  my  belief  a  new  mark  will  be  made  in  tlic  history 
of  the  intellectual  adiievemcnt  by  our  people,  by  our  race.  You  oi 
this  institution  arc  blefiscd  in  its  extraordinary  physical  beauty  and 
appro])riateness  of  architecture  and  surrotmdtngs,  with  its  suggestion 
of  what  1  might  call  the  Aincricaniied  Greek.  Such  is  your  institu- 
tion, situated  on  the  shores  of  this  great  ocean,  built  by  a  race  which 
has  come  steadily  westward,  which  has  come  to  where  the  Occident 
looks  weM  to  the  Orient,  a  race  whose  members  here,  fresh,  vigorous, 
with  the  boundless  possibilities  of  ihc  future  brought  to  their  very 
doors  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  possible  for  the  members  of  the  race 
situated  farther  cast — surely  there  will  be  some  great  outcome  in  tlie 
way  not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  work  worth 
doing.  I  should  think  but  ill  of  you  if  you  developed  along  the  lines 
of  the  prig,  and  if  what  I  have  read  about  California  is  true,  if 
the  present  proper  desire  for  athletic  sports  continues  to  dcvek)p, 
you  are  saved  from  tliat  danger.  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  out 
prigs;  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  out  the  self-conscious,  i  bcUcvc, 
with  all  my  heart,  in  play.  I  want  you  to  play  hard  without  encroach- 
ing on  your  work.  I  do,  nevertheless,  think  you  ought  to  have  at 
least  the  consciousness  of  the  serious  side  of  what  all  this  means,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  effort,  thmst  uyion  you.  so  that  you  may  justify  by 
your  deeds  in  the  future  your  training  and  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages under  which  tliat  training  has  been  obtained. 

America,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  is  of  course  in  a  peculiar 
sense  typical  of  the  present  age.  We  represent  tlie  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  spirit  joined  to  the  extraordinary  and  highly 
complex  industrial  growth  of  the  last  half  century.  It  behoves  us  to 
justify  by  our  acts  tlie  claijn  made  for  tliat  political  and  economic  prog- 
res*.  We  will  never  justify  the  existence  of  the  republic  by  merely 
talking  about  what  the  republic  has  done  each  Fourth  of  July.  If 
our  homage  is  lip  loyalty  merely  the  great  deeds  of  those  who  went 
before  us,  the  great  deeds  of  the  times  of  Washington  and  of  the 
times  of  Lincoln,  the  great  deeds  of  tite  men  who  won  the  Revolution 
and  founded  the  nation,  and  of  the  men  who  preserved  it,  who  made  it 
a  L'nion  and  a  free  Republic — these  great  deeds  will  simply  arise  to 
shame  us.  We  can  honor  our  fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers  only 
by  ourselves  striving  to  rise  level  to  their  standard.  There  are  plenty 
of  tendencies  for  evil  in  what  we  sec  round  about  us.  Thank  heaven, 
there  are  an  even  greater  number  of  tendencies  for  good,  and  one  of 
the  things,  Mr.  JortLin,  whidi  it  seems  to  me  give  this  nation  cause 
for  hope  is  the  national  standard  of  ambition  which  makes  it  possible 
to  recognize  with  admiration  and  regard  such  work  as  the  founding  of 
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a  university  of  i)iis  character.  It  speaks  well  for  our  nation  that  men 
and  women  should  desire  during  their  lives  to  devote  the  iortuncs 
which  they  were  able  to  acquire  or  to  inherit  because  of  our  system  of 
government,  because  of  our  social  system,  to  objects  so  entirely  worthy 
and  so  entirely  aiIiJiir;ible  as  the  foumlation  of  a  great  seal  of  learning 
such  85  this.  All  that  we  outsiders  can  do  is  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  who  have  done  such  good,  and  at 
least  to  make  it  evident  that  we  appreciate  to  the  full  what  has  been 
done. 

I  have  spoken  of  scholarship ;  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
citizenship,  tlie  question  affecting  not  merely  the  scholars  among  you, 
not  merely  those  who  arc  hereafter  to  lead  lives  devoted  to  science,  to 
art,  to  productivity  in  literature.  And  just  let  mc  say  one  word — 
when  you  take  up  science,  art  and  literature,  remember  that  one  first- 
class  bit  of  work  is  belter  than  one  thousand  fairly  good  bits  of  work ; 
that  as  the  years  roll  on  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  been  able  to 
make  a  masterpiece  with  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  pencil,  in  any  way, 
that  that  man,  that  woman,  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  country  such 
as  not  all  his  or  her  compeers  who  merely  do  fairly  good  second-rate 
work  can  ever  accomplish.  But  only  a  limited  number  of  you,  only  a 
limited  number  of  us,  can  ever  become  scholars  or  work  successfully 
along  the  lines  I  have  spoken  of,  but  wc  can  all  be  good  citizens.  We 
can  all  lead  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  endeavor,  a  life  that  is  to  be 
judged  primarily  by  the  effort,  somewhat  by  the  result,  along  the  lines 
of  helping  tlie  growth  of  what  is  right  and  decent  and  generous  and 
lofty  in  our  several  eommtmitics,  in  the  State,  in  the  nation. 

And  you,  men  and  women,  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  fail  to  do  not  as  well  as,  but  it 
you  fail  to  do  more  than  the  svctage  man  outside  who  has  not  had 
your  advantages.  Every  now  and  then  I  meet  (at  least  I  meet  him 
in  the  Kast,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  to  be  found  here)  the  man  who,  having 
gone  through  college,  feels  that  somehow  that  confers  upon  him  a 
special  distinction  which  relieves  bim  from  the  necessity  of  showing 
himself  as  good  as  his  fellows.  I  see  you  recognize  the  type.  That 
man  is  not  only  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  incidentally  to  himself, 
but  he  is  a  curse  to  the  cause  of  academic  education,  the  college  and 
university  training,  because  by  his  existence  he  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
those  who  would  like  to  denounce  such  education.  Your  education, 
your  training,  will  not  confer  on  you  one  privilege  in  the  way  oE 
excusing  you  from  effort  or  from  work.  All  it  can  do,  and  what  it 
should  do,  is  to  make  you  a  little  belter  fitted  for  such  efiTort,  for  such 
work ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  that  is  in  business,  politics,  in  no 
matter  what  branch  of  endeavor,  all  it  can  do  is  by  the  training  you 
have  received,  by  the  advantages  you  have  received,  to  fit  you  to  do  a 
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addition  to  the  world's  stoclc  of  what  is  useful  or  beautiful,  and  if  you 
work  simply  and  naturally,  taking  advantage  of  your  surroundings  as 
you  find  them,  then  in  my  belief  a  new  mark  will  be  made  in  the  history 
of  the  intellectual  achievement  by  our  people,  by  our  race.  You  of 
this  institution  arc  blessed  in  its  extraordinary  physical  beauty  and 
appfoprtaCenc&s  of  architecture  and  surroundings,  with  its  suggestion 
of  what  I  might  call  the  .Vmcricanizcd  Creek.  Such  is  your  institu- 
tion, situated  on  the  shores  of  this  great  ocean,  built  by  a  race  which 
has  come  steadily  westward,  which  has  come  to  where  tlie  Occident 
looks  west  to  the  Orient,  a  race  whose  members  here,  fresh,  vigorous, 
with  the  boumlleas  possibiUlies  of  the  future  brought  to  their  very 
doors  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  possible  for  the  members  of  the  race 
situated  farther  east — surely  there  will  be  some  great  outcome  in  the 
way  not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  work  worth 
doing.  I  should  think  but  ill  of  you  if  you  dc%-cloped  along  the  lines 
of  the  prig,  and  if  what  I  have  read  about  California  is  true,  if 
the  present  proper  desire  for  athletic  sports  continues  to  develop, 
you  are  saved  from  tliat  danger.  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  out 
prigs;  1  do  not  want  you  to  turn  out  the  self-conscious.  1  believe, 
witii  all  niy  heart,  in  play.  I  want  you  to  play  hard  without  encroach- 
ing on  your  work.  I  do,  nevertheless,  think  you  ought  to  have  at 
least  the  consciousness  of  the  serious  side  of  what  all  this  means,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  effort,  thrust  upon  you,  so  that  you  may  justify  by 
your  deeds  in  the  future  your  training  and  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages under  which  that  training  has  been  obtained. 

America,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  is  of  course  in  a  peculiar 
seruie  typical  of  the  present  age.  We  represent  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  spirit  joined  to  the  extraordinary  and  highly 
complex  industrial  growth  of  the  last  half  century.  It  behoves  us  to 
justify  by  our  acts  the  claim  made  for  that  political  and  economic  prog- 
ress. We  will  never  justify  the  existence  of  the  republic  by  merely 
talking  about  what  the  republic  lias  done  each  Fourth  of  July.  If 
our  homage  is  lip  loyalty  merely  the  great  deeds  of  those  who  went 
before  us,  the  great  deeds  of  the  times  of  Washington  and  of  the 
times  of  Lincoln,  the  great  deeds  of  the  men  who  won  tlie  Revolution 
and  founded  the  nation,  and  of  the  men  who  preserved  it,  who  made  it 
a  Union  and  a  free  Republic — these  great  deeds  will  simply  arise  to 
riiamc  us.  We  can  honor  our  fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers  only 
by  ourselves  striving  to  rise  level  to  their  standard.  There  arc  plenty 
of  tendencies  for  evil  in  what  we  see  round  about  us.  Thank  heaven, 
there  arc  an  even  greater  number  of  tendencies  for  good,  and  one  of 
the  things,  Mr.  Jordan,  which  it  seems  to  me  give  tliis  nation  cause 
for  hope  is  the  national  standard  of  ambition  which  makes  it  possible 
to  recognize  with  admiration  and  regard  such  work  as  the  founding  of 
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a  university  of  this  diaracter.  It  speaks  well  for  our  nation  that  men 
and  women  thould  desire  during  their  lives  to  tirvotc  the  lortuncs 
which  they  were  able  to  acquire  or  to  inherit  liecause  of  our  system  of 
government,  because  of  our  social  system,  to  objects  so  entirely  worthy 
and  so  entirely  admirabk*  as  the  foundation  of  a  great  scat  of  learning 
such  as  tilts.  All  that  we  outsiders  can  do  is  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  who  have  done  such  good,  and  at 
least  to  make  it  evident  that  wc  appreciate  to  the  full  what  has  been 
done. 

I  have  spoken  of  scholarsliip ;  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
citizenship,  the  question  affecting  not  merely  llie  scholars  among  you, 
not  merely  those  who  are  hereaftt-r  to  lead  lives  devoted  to  science,  to 
art,  to  productivity  in  literature.  And  just  let  me  say  one  word— 
when  you  take  up  science,  art  and  literature,  remember  that  one  first- 
clau  bit  of  work  is  better  than  one  thousand  fairly  good  bits  of  work ; 
that  as  the  years  roll  on  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  been  able  to 
make  a  masterpiece  with  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  pencil,  in  any  way, 
that  that  mnu,  that  woman,  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  country  such 
BS  not  alt  his  or  her  compeers  who  merely  do  fairly  good  second-rate 
work  can  ever  accomplish.  But  only  a  limited  number  of  you,  only  a 
limited  number  of  us,  can  ever  become  schoUirs  or  work  successfully 
along  the  lines  I  have  spoken  of,  but  we  can  all  be  good  citizens.  We 
can  all  lead  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  endeavor,  a  hfe  that  is  to  be 
judged  primarily  by  the  eflfort,  somewhat  by  the  result,  along  the  lines 
of  helping  the  growth  of  what  is  right  and  decent  and  generous  and 
lofty  in  our  several  communities,  in  the  State,  in  the  nation. 

And  you,  men  and  women,  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  fait  to  do  not  as  well  as,  but  if 
you  fail  to  do  more  than  the  average  man  outside  who  has  not  had 
your  advantages.  Every  now  and  then  I  meet  (at  least  I  meet  him 
in  the  East,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  to  be  found  here)  the  man  who,  having 
gone  through  college,  feels  that  somehow  that  confers  upon  him  a 
special  distinction  which  relieves  dim  from  the  necessity  of  showing 
Wmself  as  good  as  his  fellows.  I  see  you  recognize  the  t>-pc.  That 
man  is  not  only  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  incidentally  to  himself, 
but  he  is  a  curse  to  tlic  cause  of  academic  education,  the  college  and 
university  training,  because  by  his  existence  he  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
those  who  would  like  to  denounce  sucli  education.  Your  education, 
your  training,  will  not  confer  on  you  one  privilege  in  the  way  of 
excusing  you  from  effort  or  from  work.  All  it  can  do,  and  what  it 
should  do,  is  to  make  you  a  little  better  fitted  for  such  effort,  for  such 
work ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  that  is  in  business,  politics,  in  no 
matter  what  branch  of  endeavor,  all  it  can  do  is  by  the  training  you 
have  received,  by  the  advantages  you  have  received,  to  fit  you  to  do  a 


a  university  of  tjiis  character.  It  speaks  well  for  our  nation  that  men 
and  women  should  desire  during  tticir  lives  to  devote  llie  fortunes 
w))ic)i  tlicy  were  able  to  acquire  or  to  inherit  because  of  our  system  of 
government,  because  of  our  social  system,  to  objects  so  entirely  worthy 
and  so  entirely  admirable  as  the  foundation  of  a  great  seat  of  learning 
such  as  this.  All  tliat  wc  outsiders  can  do  is  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  who  have  done  such  good,  and  at 
least  to  make  it  evident  tliat  we  appreciate  to  the  full  what  has  been 
done. 

I  have  spoken  of  scholarship ;  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
citizenship,  the  question  affecting  not  merely  the  scholars  among  you, 
not  merely  those  who  are  hereafter  to  lead  lives  devoted  to  science,  to 
art,  to  protUictivity  in  literature.  And  just  let  me  say  one  word — 
when  you  take  up  science,  art  and  literature,  remember  that  one  lirst- 
class  bit  of  work  is  better  than  one  thousand  fairly  good  biu  of  work ; 
tliat  as  the  years  roll  on  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  been  able  to 
make  a  masterpiece  with  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  pencil,  in  any  way, 
that  that  man,  that  woman,  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  country  such 
as  not  all  his  or  her  compeers  who  merely  do  fairly  good  second-rate 
work  can  ever  accomplish.  Rut  only  a  limited  number  of  you,  only  a 
limited  number  of  us,  can  ever  become  scholars  or  work  successfully 
along  the  lines  I  have  s]x>ken  of,  but  we  can  all  be  good  citizens.  We 
can  .ill  lead  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  endeavor,  a  life  that  is  to  be 
judged  primarily  by  the  effort,  somewhat  by  the  result,  along  the  lines 
of  helping  the  growth  of  what  is  right  and  decent  and  generous  and 
lofty  in  our  several  communities,  in  the  State,  in  the  nation. 

And  you,  men  and  women,  who  have  had  tlie  advantages  of  a  college 
training  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  fail  to  do  not  as  well  as,  but  if 
you  fail  to  do  more  than  the  average  man  outside  who  has  not  had 
your  advantages.  Every  now  and  then  I  meet  (at  least  I  meet  him 
in  the  East,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  to  be  found  here)  the  man  who,  having 
gone  through  college,  feels  that  somehow  that  confers  upon  him  a 
special  distinction  which  relieves  bim  from  the  necessity  of  showing 
himself  as  good  as  his  fellows.  I  see  you  recognize  the  type.  Tliat 
man  is  not  only  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  incidentally  to  himself, 
but  he  is  a  curse  to  the  cause  of  academic  education,  the  college  and 
university  training,  because  by  his  existence  he  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
those  who  would  like  to  denounce  such  education.  Your  education, 
your  training,  will  not  confer  on  you  one  privil^c  in  the  way  of 
excusing  you  from  effort  or  from  work.  All  it  can  do,  and  what  it 
should  do.  is  to  make  you  a  little  better  fitted  for  such  effort,  for  such 
work;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  that  is  in  business,  politics,  in  no 
matter  what  branch  of  endeavor,  all  it  can  <lo  is  by  the  training  you 
have  received,  by  the  advantages  you  have  received,  to  lit  you  to  do  a 
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menu)  virtues  of  mankind  to  be  displayed,  wlten  it  was  too  late  to 
appeal  to  nicclianickl  tngcmiily,  mcdiantcal  inventiveness,  business 
capacity  on  the  greater  or  on  the  lesser  scale,  when  nothing  could  save 
us  but  the  ipanhood  of  the  men  and  the  womanhood  of  the  women, 
when  we  had  to  rely  upon  (he  man  who  went  to  battle  and  upon  tlic 
woman  to  whom  fell  the  harder  task  of  staying  at  home,  with  brother 
or  lover,  father  or  husband  gone  to  the  front,  left  without  the  bread- 
winner, to  work  her  way  as  best  she  could,  and  to  endure,  in  addition, 
the  sickening  anxiety  for  the  loved  ones  who  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle.  We  had  to  depend  upon  the  men  who,  when  the  final  call 
was  made,  were  willing  to  count  everj-thing,  life  itself,  as  dross  in  the 
scale  compared  with  their  eager  championship  of  national  honor,  of  the 
unity  of  the  flag,  the  sacrcdness  of  the  Republic — the  men  who»c  one 
ambition  it  was  to  spend  and  be  spent  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called, 
and  to  follow  the  flag  of  Grant,  of  Sherman,  of  Thomas,  of  Sheridan 
and  Farragut  tlirough  tlie  years  of  alternating  victory  and  defeat  until 
over  the  hills  of  disaster  they  saw  the  sunset  of  triumph  at  Appomat-. 
tox. 

The  problems  tliat  confront  us  from  generation  to  generation  change. 
The  mctliods  of  solution  for  each  problem  must  be  sought  out  carefully 
in  order  that  that  problem  may  be  solved  aright ;  but  the  funda- 
mental qualities  needed  by  the  men  of  today  arc  those  that  were 
needed  by  the  men  of  yesterday,  and  they  will  be  the  same  that  in  their 
turn  the  men  of  tomorrow  will  need.  There  is  no  patent  substitute  for 
the  fundamental  virtues.  Nothing  can  make  good  cititenghip  in  men 
who  have  not  got  in  them  courage,  hardihood,  decency,  sanity,  the  spirit 
of  truth-telling  and  truth -seeking,  the  spirit  that  dares  and  endures, 
the  spirit  tliat  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a  lofty  ideal,  and  yet  to  endeavor 
to  realize  tliat  ideal  in  practical  fashion.  That  is  why  I  conRratulatc 
you  upon  the  care  you  arc  paying  to  your  educational  system,  to  the 
training  pf  the  young.*  Of  course  there  arc  natures  which  no  training 
can  develop,  because  if  the  stuff  is  not  there  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  them.  But  training  will  make  a  good  dtiien  a  better  citizen.  Train- 
ing when  applied  to  raw  material  will  do  good  to  tliat  raw  material. 

I  congratulate  you.  I  congratulate  all  our  people,  upon  the  realiza* 
tion  shown  by  California  of  the  fact  that  though  the  interests  of  the 
body  arc  great,  the  interests  of  the  soul  are  greater ;  that  though  wc 
must  take  care  of  the  first — wc  arc  not  to  be  exaiscd  if  wc  fail  to  show 
thrift,  energy,  business  intelligence,  the  power  of  hard  work  for 
material  ends — wc  are  not  to  be  excused  if  wc  fail  to  show  those  quali- 
ties, yet  that  those  qualities  cannot  by  themselves  suffice,  that  to  them 

*Aaid<  ti3m  whsi  might  be  calldl  Iho  uHIIlia  of  an  tducilion  »tti  vkicb  i  miin  nuy 
Biuaurt  hr  -ntMaii  hit  buxk  Koouni.  tliere  li  ■  comfnn  Ih.ii  goni  wiih  ti  nil  lo  be  iliawn 
trom  IL  »(  wbicli  ChntcrfirM  waa  t!iin)iing  when  lie  taii  iliai  II  jav  piloted  the  tree  d( 
InrninB  in  jraur  jioulh  i<  would  ihadc  fvat  old  age. — A,  il.  1„ 
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liarni  if  there  is  no  guiding  principle  behind  them.  As  I  say.  that  is 
a  mere  truism ;  you  all  of  you  know,  in  dealing  in  your  own  families, 
with  your  neighbors,  in  your  relations  with  the  State,  that  strenjjth  of 
any  kind,  physical,  mental,  is  but  a  source  of  danger  if  it  is  not  guttled 
aright.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  just  as  important  for  every  man  or 
woman  who  is  striving  for  decency  to  keep  c\'Cr  in  mind  the  further 
(act  that  unless  there  is  power,  efficiency,  behind  the  effort  for  decency, 
scant  is  the  good  that  will  come.  It  ia  not  enough  to  have  mere 
aspiration  after  righteousness;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  lofty  ideal; 
witli  it  must  go  the  power  of  in  some  sort  practically  realizing  it. 
The  cloistered  virtue  which  fears  the  rough  contact  with  the  world  can 
avail  but  little  in  our  cmmeiilly  practical  civilization  of  today,  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  life  made  necessary  by,  inevitably  attendant  upon,  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  masterful  people  working  out  its  fate 
through  the  complex  industrialism  of  this  age.  With  decency  there 
must  go  the  power  practically  to  apply  it  in  life,  pr.Klically  to  work  it 
out,  and  to  work  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for  one*a 
self.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stands  for  so  much  because  it  rqircscnts  the 
work  of  men  and  women  who  to  a  generous  entluisiasm  for  tlieir 
fellows,  to  a  lofty  ideal  of  service  for  the  Giver  of  good,  and  for  all 
mankind,  join  (he  power  to  reaKte  that  ideal  in  practical  ways,  the 
power  to  work  concretely  for  the  attainment  of  at  least  sonic  measure 
of  the  good  sought 

I  have  come  across  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  many  different  walks  of  life.  I  i!o  not  know  any  branch  of  it 
that  has  done  better  work  than  the  branch  connected  with  the  railway 
organizations,  for  instance,  and  I  naturally  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
and  rejoice  peculiarly  over  the  work  done  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  wearing  ilic  uniform  of  the  United  States  GovernmcnL  Every 
decent  American  ought  to  be  proud  of  '.he  araiy  and  the  navy  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Therefore,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  the 
man  in  tliat  army  or  navy  has  a  help  given  in  the  right  way,  not  the 
wrong  way ;  that  he  is  given  a  cliance  for  wholesome  iimusement,  a 
chance  to  lead  an  upright  and  honorable  life  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
Another  thing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  represents,  and  that  is  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  You  are  not  going  to  do  very  much  good  with  human 
nature  if  you  attempt  to  take  the  bad  out  of  it,  by  leaving  a  vacuum, 
for  that  vacuum  is  going  to  be  filled  with  something,  and  if  you  do 
not  fill  it  with  what  is  good  it  will  be  filled  with  what  is  evil.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  represents  the  effort  to  provide 
for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  to  help  young  men  to  educate 
themselves,  to  train  themselves  for  the  practical  life  as  well  as  for  the 
higher  life,  and  to  give  them  amusement  and  relaxation  that  will 
educate  and  not  debase  tlicm.    In  other  words,  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  in  all  iu 
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branches  is  working  for  civic  and  social  righteousness,  for  decency, 
for  good  citizenship.     There  is  no  patent  recipe  for  getting  good  cit- 
izenship.    You  get  it  by  applying  the  old,  old  rules  of  decent  conduct, 
the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  decent  men  have  had  to  shape  their 
lives  from  the  beginning.     A  good  citizen,  a  man  who  stands  as  he 
should  stand  in  his  relation  to  the  State,  to  the  nation,  must  first  of 
all  be  a  good  member  of  his  own  family ;  a  good  father  or  son.  brother 
or  husband,  a  man  who  does  right  the  thing  that  is  nearest,  a  man 
who  is  a  good  neighbor,*  and  I  use  neighbor  broadly,  who  handles 
himself  as  his  self-respect  should  bid  him  liandle  himself  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  community  at  large,  in  bis  relations  with  those  whom  he 
employs,  or  by  whom  he  is  employed,  with  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  in  any  form  of  business  relations,  or  in  any  other  way.     If 
there  is  one  lesson  which  I  think  each  of  us  learns  as  he  grows  older, 
it  is  that  it  is  not  what  the  man  works  at,  provided,  of  course,  it 
is  respectable  and  honorable  in  character,  that  fixes  his  place ;  it  is  the 
way  he  works  at  it    Providence  working  in  ways  that  to  us  are 
inscrutable  conditions  our  lives  so  that  but  few  men  can  choose  exactly 
the  work  they  would  like  best    One  man  finds  that  his  lines  lie  in 
pleasant  places  \  another  not ;  one  man  finds  that  to  him  is  allotted 
one  task  and  another  that  he  must  undertake  an  entirely  different  task. 
All  the  tasks  arc  necessary.     Every  man  engaged  in  this  great  city 
on  tliis  day  in  any  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of  work  necessary  to  the 
legitimate  life  of  the  city,  is  himself  doing  necessary  and  honorable 
work;  and  if  we  arc  sincere  in  our  professions  of  adherence  to  tlie 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  if  we  arc  sincere 
in  our  professions  of  adherence  to  the  immuuhle  laws  of  nghtcousncss 
we  will  honor  in  others  and  ourselves  the  power  of  each  to  do  decently 
and  well  the  work  allotted  to  him  and  ask  nothing  further  than  tliat. 
If  we  can  get  ourselves  and  the  community  at  large  really  imbued  with 
that  spirit  nine  tenths  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  will  vanish.     For 
far  more  important  in  causing  trouble  than  any  material  misery  or 
material  misfortune,  is  the  moral  mi$er>-,  the  moral  misfortune,  or  the 
moral  wrong-doing  which,  on  the  one  hand,  make^  a  man  arrogant 
to  those  whom  he  regards  as  less  well  off  than  himself,  and  which  on 
the  other  hand  manifests  itself  in  the  equally  base  shape  of  rancor, 
hale,  envy,  or  jealousy  for  those  better  off.     One  form  of  misconduct 
is  just  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  to  preach  against  cither  only  to  tboseJ 
afflicted  by  the  other  docs  no  good.    When  wc  practically  realize  that 
the  worth  lies  in  the  way  of  doing  the  work  ;  that  that  applies  whetlier 

'Pmidcnt  Rontncit  bu  no  >]rnipaibr  «llb  tb(  bmiy  ei  Clin.  II«  li  right,  li  iiui'l 
lk«  wnuk  mitM  lopb  o(Mn  in  tb«  (Uh  mi  tcMon  ((am  llic  MinJuv  vbd  tuoead*.  fivaa 
wlAtlitiaa,  it  it  be  vUc  iiall  broaden  iti  concern  »  aji  to  indudc  everyone  About  jtr  for 
ha  oho  la  moM  intwentd  Id  prDinoliDf  the  food  ol  bit  iici|bb«c  i*  b«m  tnttnaMd  tn  hiA> 
Mlf,-A.  U.  U. 
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your  work  is  that  of  employer  or  employed,  of  townsman  or  country- 
man, of  the  man  who  works  with  his  head  or  the  man  who  works  with 
bis  hands ;  whtii  we  practically  realize  that  each  man  will  have  too 
much  respect  for  himself  and  for  his  brother  ever  to  permit  himself 
cither  to  look  down  upon  that  brother,  or  to  regard  him  witb  envy 
and  jealousy,  either  one — when  we  gel  that  spirit  in  the  community 
we  will  have  taken  a  longer  stride  toward  at  least  an  imperfect  realiza- 
tion in  this  world  of  the  principle  of  applied  Cbristianity  than  lias 
ever  been  taken  in  the  world  before. 

i  ijiank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  share,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  in  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  and  I  wish  you  godspeed. 


AT  BANQUET  TENDERED  BY  THE  CITIZENS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CAL.,  AT  PALACE  HOTEL,  MAY  I*  igoj, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Coi-ernor,  and  you,  my  hosts: 

Let  tne  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  more  than  kindness, 
the  more  than  courtesy  and  cordiality,  with  which  I  have  been  treated 
in  California  from  the  hour  when  I  first  set  foot  within  her  borders. 
Governor,  the  message  that  I  shall  send  back  is:  I  have  come  to 
California;  I  have  seen;  and  I  have  been  conquered  by  California's 
citizens  and  California's  Governor, 

And,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  you  said  in  your  speech,  tlic  thing  that  has 
struck  me  most  coming  here,  coming  from  the  East  through  the  West, 
and  west  of  the  West  to  California — the  thing  that  has  struck  me  most  is 
that  though  I  have  never  been  tn  your  great  and  beautiful  State  before, 
though  1  have  known  your  cititens  only  as  I  met  them  el&ewhere,  1  am 
absohitely  at  home,  for  I  am  speaking  as  one  American  to  his  fellow- 
Americans.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  diversity  of  the  country, 
but,  oh  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  have  been  pleased  infinitely  more  with 
the  unity  of  our  country.  While  I  am  not  by  inheritance  a  Puritan, 
I  have  acquired  certain  traits  one  of  which  is  an  uneasy  feeling  which 
I  think  a  large  number  of  Americans  share,  that  when  we  are  having 
a  good  time,  it  is  not  quite  right  And  during  the  week  that  1  have 
been  in  California  I  have  enjoyed  myself  so  much  tliat  I  have  had  a 
slight  feeling  that  maybe  I  was  not  quite  doing  my  duty.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  penitent  about  it 

And  now,  my  fcllow-eitizcns,  let  me  try  to  express,  for  I  can  only 
try,  {  cannot  fully  exprewt,  bow  I  have  enjoyed  and  apprecinted  my 
visit  to  California,  my  sojourn  among  you.  It  lias  been  a  genuine 
revelation,  for  while  I  knew  of  much  that  1  should  sec,  I  could  not 
realize  it  until  I  had  seen  it.  I  think  I  was  a  (airly  good  American 
a  week  ago  when  I  came  into  your  State,  but  I  am  a  better  one  now, 
and  even  more  confident  in  the  nation's  future  and  more  resolute  to  do 
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whatever  in  my  |>ower  liei  to  bring  about  tlut  future.  I  thank  you ; 
I  thank  the  citizens  of  the  Golden  State  for  their  greeting;.  I  rejoice 
with  you  in  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  California,  and  that  prosperity 
b  but  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  whcrie  nation.  Speaking  broadly, 
prosperity  must  of  necessity  come  to  all  of  us  or  to  Qooe  of  us.  There 
arc  sporadic  exceptions.  Of  course  we  all  of  us  know  people  who 
cannot  be  made  prosperous  by  any  season  of  good  fortune.  There  will 
be  exceptions,  individual  and  local,  but  tlie  law  of  brotherhood  is  the 
universal  law.  the  law  upon  which  the  well-being  of  this  nation  is 
bated,  and  taken  as  a  whole  we  can  stale  with  absolute  certainty  that  if 
good  times  come  they  will  conK  more  or  less  to  all  sections  and  alt 
dasscs,  and  that  if  hard  times  come,  while  they  may  bear  unequally 
upon  us,  yet  more  or  less  they  bear  upon  each  Slate,  upon  each  set  of 
individuals.  I^or  weal  or  for  woe,  we  of  this  country  are  indissolubly 
boond  together.  In  the  long  run  we  shall  go  up  or  go  down  accord- 
ingly as  the  whole  nation  goes  up  or  goes  down.  Therefore  it  is  that 
no  more  wicked  deed  can  be  done  than  the  deed  of  him  wlio  would 
seek  to  make  any  of  our  people  believe  that  they  can  rise  by  trampling 
down  their  fellows.  And  no  more  wicked  appeal  can  be  made  than 
the  ap(>oal  to  rancor,  to  hatred,  to  jealousy,  whetlier  made  jn  the  name 
of  a  section  or  in  the  name  of  a  class. 

The  Golden  State  has  a  future  of  even  brighter  promise  than  most 
of  her  older  sisters,  and  yet  the  future  is  bright  for  all  of  us.  Cali- 
fornia, still  in  her  youth,  can  took  forward  to  such  growth  as  only  a 
few  of  her  sisters  can  share,  yet  there  are  immense  possibilities  of 
growth  for  all  our  States  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
In  (his  growth,  in  keeping  and  increasing  our  prosperity,  the  most 
important  factor  must  be  the  character  of  our  citizenship.  Notliing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  average  quality  of  energy,  thrift,  business 
enterprise  and  sanity  in  our  comtnunity  a.i  a  whole.  Unless  the 
average  individual  in  our  nation  has  to  a  high  degree  the  qualities 
that  command  success  we  cannot  expect  to  deserve  it  or  to  keep  what 
it  brings.  Our  future  is  in  my  opinion  well  assured  from  the  very 
fact  that  there  is  this  high  degree  of  character  in  the  average  American 
citizen.  I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  fact  that  law  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  can  merely  supplement  and  help  to  give  full  j)lay 
to  the  forces  tliat  make  the  individual  man  a  factor  of  usefulness  in 
the  community.  If  the  individual  citizen  has  not  got  the  right  stuff 
in  him  you  cannot  get  it  out  of  him.  because  it  is  not  there  to  get  out. 
No  law  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised  c\'cr  has  made  or  ever 
will  make  the  fool  wise,  the  coward  brave,  or  the  weakling  strong. 
When  we  get  down  to  those  places  where  you  see  humanity  in  the  raw 
then  it  is  tl»c  native  strength  of  the  man  that  will  count  more  l!ian 
aught  else ;  and  we  caimol  afford  in  this  community  ever  to  weaken 
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the  spirit  of  individual  intliative,  ever  to  make  any  man  believe  that 
if  he  cannot  walk  himself  somehow  the  law  can  carry  Iiim.  It  cannot. 
There  is  but  one  real  way  in  which  any  man  can  be  helped,  and  tliat 
is  by  teaching  him  to  help  himself. 

Remember  that  the  factor  of  the  sum  of  the  individual's  own  qualities 
comes  first.  With  that  admitted,  witli  that  kei>t  in  mind,  it  is  then 
true  that  something,  and  oftentimes  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  wise 
l^sbtioti  and  by  upright,  honest  and  fearless  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
an  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  mvt&t  and  shall  know  no  respect  of 
persons — laws  local,  laws  State,  laws  national.  We  have  attained  our 
present  position  of  economic  well-being,  of  economic  leadership  in 
the  intentattons]  business  world  under  a  tariff  policy  in  which  I  tliink 
our  people,  as  a  whole,  have  acquiesced  as  essentially  wise,  ahkc  from 
tbe  standpoint  of  (he  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the 
wageworker.  Doubtless  as  our  needs  shift  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reapply  in  its  details  this  system  so  as  to  meet  those  shifting  needs; 
but  it  would  certainly  seem  from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  interests 
— ^nd  such  a  question,  primarily  a  business  question,  should  be  ap- 
proached only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  interests — it  would 
seem  most  tmwiso  to  abandon  the  general  policy  of  the  system  under 
which  our  success  has  been  so  signal. 

In  financial  matters  we  arc  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  definitely 
determined  that  our  currency  system  must  rest  upon  a  gold  basis, 
for  to  follow  any  otlier  course  would  have  meant  disaster  so  wide- 
^>read  tliat  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  it  There  is,  however, 
unquestionably  need  of  enacting  further  financial  legislation  so  as  to 
provide  for  greater  elasticity  in  our  currency  syslem.  At  present  there 
are  certain  seasons  during  which  tlie  rigidity  of  tliis  system  causes  a 
stringency  most  unfortunate  in  its  effects.  The  last  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  took  up  and  disposed  of  various  matters  of  vital  moment; 
such  as  those  dealing  with  the  regulation  and  supen-tsion  of  the  great 
corporations  commonly  known  as  trusts,  with  securing  in  effective 
fashion  the  abolition  of  rebates  by  transportation  companies,  that  ia, 
with  securing  fair  play  as  between  the  big  man  and  the  little  man  in 
getting  their  products  to  market,  and  in  initialing  the  national  system 
of  irrigation.  So  in  my  judgment  tlie  Congress  that  is  to  assemble 
next  fall  should  take  up  and  dispose  of  the  pressing  questions  relating 
to  banking  and  currency.  I  believe  that  such  action  will  be  taken, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  ought  to  be  taken.  It  is  needed  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  world  and  it  is  needed  even  more  in  the  interest  of  the 
world  of  producers,  of  earth  tillers,  of  men  wlio  make  their  living  hj 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  ranch.  Such  action  would  supplement 
in  fitting  style  the  excellent  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  recent 
years  in  regard  to  our  monetary  system.    There  always  will  be  need 
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I  have  welcomed  the  sight  of  th«  fe«Iing  which  has  made  tlie  people 
of  this  Stale  wish  to  preserve  the  ancient  landmarks,  landmarks  of 
man  and  landmarks  of  nature,  and  which  has  made  them  desirous  of 
keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds  and  great  doers  which 
gave  the  State  to  the  Union. 

Proud  of  your  State  ■"  Of  course  you  are  proud  of  your  Stale. 
How  could  you  help  being?  I  do  not  praise  you  for  heing  proud  of 
your  State.    I  would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not. 

It  is  sometimes  difficuU  for  us  fully  to  realize  what  has  been  done. 
Colonel,  you  and  your  fellow-veterans  look  part  in  a  war  which  in  its 
eflfects  dwarfed  into  insignificance  all  tlie  struggles  of  contemporary 
Europe.  It  often  happens  that  at  the  time  being  two  great  contests 
arc  seen  entirely  out  of  perspective,  Ihat  the  real  importance  of  them 
b  shrouded  from  tlie  eyes  that  look  on  at  the  moment,  so  Iliat  at  the 
time  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  the  struggles  of  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  throne  of  the  Cxsars  seemed  all-important  to  the 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but' now  wc  forget  even  the 
names  of  those  under  whose  banners  the  rival  factions  fought,  while 
for  all  time  deeply  imprinted  in  history  arc  the  deeds  of  the  men,  the 
barbarians,  who  came  from  the  north  and  who  founded  France,  Eng- 
land, Lombardy  and  Spain  as  we  know  them  today,  those  deeds  were 
of  lasting  consequence,  but  we  have  forgotten  wliat  the  others  fought 
about,  so  now  no  one  cares  to  try  to  disentangle  the  cause  of  the  wars 
between  the  successors  to  the  empire  of  Alexander  for  the  fragments 
of  his  monarchy,  but  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  big  with  the  fate  of  the  world.  Here  on  this  continent 
while  great  European  nations  spent  their  blood  and  their  treasure  in 
devastating  warfare  for  tiny  provinces,  it  was  given  to  this  people  to 
wage  war  against  man,  to  wa|*c  war  against  nature,  for  the  possession 
of  the  vast,  lonely  spaces  of  the  earth  which  we  have  now  made  tlie 
scat  of  a  mighty  civilization.  Why,  Colonel,  you  and  your  fellows, 
you  and  the  men  who  came  here  as  pioneers,  settled  the  destiny  of 
half  a  continent  and  ultimately  settled  the  destiny  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  oceans. 

Great  were  your  feats ;  great  the  deeds  you  did ;  you  did  tliem  in 
iron  times ;  and  you  could  have  done  than  only  on  condition  of  having 
iron  in  your  blood,  of  having  within  you  the  spirit  that  drives  a  man 
onward  over  obstacles,  over  difficulties,  that  makes  him  refuse  to  be 
daunted,  and  out  of  failure  through  effort  win  ultimate  success.  The 
days  have  changed.  The  pioneer  days  have  gone,  but  the  nec<l  tor 
the  old  pioneer  virtues  remains  a»  great  as  ever.  In  every  generation 
wc  see  people  who  treat  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  fathers  as  an  excuse 
for  failing  to  do  all  that  should  be  done  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  those  of  each  generation  who  appreciate  to  the  full  what 
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the  work  of  the  fathers  meant,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  tliat  work 
as  a  spur  to  ever  fresh  effort  on  their  part  For  tliat  reason  I  hail 
with  especial  pleasure  the  existtnce  of  such  societies  as  those  which 
seek  to  band  together  the  young  men  and  young  women  native  born 
to  this  State  and  seek  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  which  will  make 
Ihem  in  their  turn  do  mighty  works,  mighty  deeds,  of  which  their 
children  shall  be  proud. 

We  arc  proud  of  you.  We  are  proud  of  the  men  of  the  war  of  '46, 
of  the  men  of  '49,  because  in  1846  and  in  1849  you  did  not  hold  the 
fact  that  your  fathers  had  done  well  in  177IJ  as  an  excuse  for  your 
doing  nothing,  And  wc,  if  we  expect  our  children  to  be  proud  of  ua 
and  not  to  have  to  skip  a  generation  in  order  to  have  cause  to  be 
proud,  if  we  expect  them  to  be  proud  of  us,  we  must  in  our  turn  try 
to  do  to  the  best  of  our  capacity  the  deeds  ready  at  hand ;  try  to  grapple 
with  the  work  that  the  nation  finds  to  be  done  without  its  boundaries 
and  within,  the  work  of  civic  and  municipal  administiation,  tlie  work 
of  endeavoring  to  bettci'our  social  as  well  as  our  political  system,  the 
work  of  striving  to  make  more  real,  more  part  of  our  lives  in  practice, 
the  principles  of  brotherhood  to  whidi  we  all  in  the  abstract  pay  our 
homage,  ami  also  of  keeping  up  our  work  as  a  people  without  our 
boundaries.  As  the  Colonel  said,  this  was  the  boimdary.  It  is  not. 
Sail  westward  and  westward  and  you  will  find  that  the  boundary  has 
gone.  San  Francisco  is  not  on  the  westernmost  verge  of  our  posses- 
sions. Run  down  the  lines  of  longitude  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
the  exact  center. 

I  ask  then,  men  and  women  of  this  great  and  beautiful  Slate,  this 
wonderful  State,  that  you,  that  all  of  us  approach  our  duties  of  today 
In  the  spirit  that  our  fathers  have  shown  in  tlie  different  crises  of  the 
past,  that  we  approadi  them  realizing  that  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary,  evcr>day  performance  of  duly,  that  wc  need  the  virtues 
which  do  not  wait  for  heroic  times,  but  which  are  exercised  day  in 
and  day  out  in  the  ordinary  work,  the  ordinary  dutj-  of  tlie  life  domestic, 
the  life  social,  the  life  in  reference  to  the  State ;  and  if  wc  show  those 
qualities,  if  wc  show  the  qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship, 
for  decency  and  civic  righteousness  in  ordinary  times,  my  faith  is 
firm  that  when  the  need  for  the  heroic  efTorts  arise*  onr  people  will  in 
the  future  as  they  have  always  done  in  the  past  show  that  they  have 
the  capacity  for  lierok:  work. 
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AT  THE  CEREMONIF^  INCIDENT  TO  THE  BREAKING   OF   SOD 

FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF 

THE  LATE   PRESIDENT  McKINLEY.  AT  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  MAY   13,   igoj. 

Friends  and  fellow  AmericoHs: 

It  is  a  befitting  thing  that  the  first  sod  turned  to  prepare  for  the 
montiment  to  commemorate  President  McKinley  should  be  turned  in 
the  presence  of  hie  old  comrades  o£  the  great  war,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  men  who,  in  a  lesser  war,  strove  to  show  that  they  were  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  those  who  in  the  dark  years  from  "61  to  '65  proved 
their  tnith  by  their  endeavor ;  and  with  their  blood  cemented  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  Repubhc.  It  is  a  solemn  tiling  to  speak  in  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who.  when  young,  wait  to  war  for  the  honor  and  Uic  life 
of  tlie  nation,  who  for  four  years  did  his  part  in  t]ie  camp,  on  the 
march,  in  battle,  rising  steadily  upward  from  the  ranks,  and  to  whom 
it  was  given  In  after  life  to  show  himself  exemplary  in  public  and  in 
private  conduct,  to  become  the  ideaJ  of  the  nation  in  peace  as  he  had 
been  a  tyj)ica]  representative  of  the  nation's  young  sons  in  war. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  since  Lincoln  was  as  widely 
and  as  universally  beloved  in  this  country  as  was  President  McKinley, 
For  it  was  given  to  him  not  only  to  rise  to  tlie  most  exalted  station  but 
to  typify  in  his  character  and  conduct  tliosc  virtues  which  any  cttiien 
worthy  of  tlic  name  likes  to  regard  as  typically  American;  to  typify 
the  virtues  of  cleanly  and  upright  living  in  all  rehitions,  private  and 
public,  as  in  tlie  most  intimate  family  relations,  in  the  relations  of 
business,  in  the  relations  with  his  neighbors,  and  finally,  in  his  conduct 
of  the  great  affairs  of  state.  And  exactly  as  it  was  given  to  him  to 
do  his  part  in  settling  aright  the  greatest  problem  which  it  has  ever 
befallen  tliis  nation. to  settle  since  it  became  a  nation — tlie  problem  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavcry^xactly  as 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  do  his  part  as  a  man  should  in  his  youth  in 
settling  that  great  problem,  so  it  was  his  good  fortune  when  he  became 
in  fact  and  in  name  the  nation's  chief,  tlie  nation's  titular  and  the 
nation's  real  chief,  to  settle  tlie  problems  springing  out  of  the  Spanish 
War ;  problems  less  important  only  than  those  which  were  dealt  with 
by  the  men  who,  under  the  lead  of  Washington,  founded  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  men  who,  uphoUIing  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and 
following  the  sword  of  Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  Thomas  or  Sheridan, 
saved  and  perpetuated  the  Republic. 

When  1898  came  and  the  war  which  President  McKinley  in  all 
honesty  and  in  all  sincerity  sought  to  avoid  became  inevitable,  and  was 
pressed  upon  him,  he  met  it  as  he  and  you  had  met  the  crisis  of  1861. 
He  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  war  coming ;  once  it  became  evident  that 
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ft  had  to  come  then  he  <IUI  his  best  to  see  that  it  was  ended  as  quickly 
and  as  thorouglily  as  po54tble.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  nations  and 
individuals  to  Icara  never  to  hit  if  it  can  be  helped  and  never  to  hit 
soft.  I  think  it  is  getting  to  be  fairly  understood  that  that  is  our 
foreign  policy.  Wc  do  not  want  to  threaten ;  ccnainly  we  do  not 
desire  to  wrong  any  man;  wc  are  going  to  keep  out  of  trouble  if  we 
possibly  can  keep  out;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  honor  and 
our  interest  to  a&scrt  a  given  position  wc  shall  assert  it  with  every 
intention  of  making  ttK  assertion  good. 

The  Spanish  War  came.  As  its  aftermath  came  trouble  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  was  natural  that  this  State  within  whose  borders 
live  and  have  lived  so  many  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war — 
it  was  natural  that  this  State  should  find  its  sons  eagerly  volunteering 
for  the  chance  to  prove  their  truth  in  the  war  that  came  in  their 
days;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Cahfomia's  sons  should  do  well, 
as  they  did  do  well,  in  the  Philippines  in  the  neu'  contest. 

And  now  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  men  of  the  great  war  and 
the  men  of  the  lesser  war  claiming  not  only  to  have  been  good  soldiers 
but  to  be  good  citizens  should  come  licre  to  assist  at  laying  the  founda- 
*tion  of  the  monument  to  him  who  typified  in  his  career  the  virtues  of 
the  soldier  and  exemplified  in  his  high  office  our  ideals  of  good  citizen- 
ship. I  am  glad  tliat  a  monument  should  have  been  erected  here  in 
this  wonderful  State  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  in  this  city  with  a 
great  past  and  with  a  future  so  great  that  the  most  sanguine  among 
us  cannot  properly  estimate  it ;  this  city,  the  city  of  the  Occident 
which  looks  west  to  the  Orient  across  the  Pacific,  westward  to  the 
West  that  is  the  hoary  Uast ;  this  city  situated  upon  that  giant  ocean 
which  will  in  a  not  distant  future  be  commercially  the  most  important 
body  of  water  in  the  entire  world. 

I  have  enjoyed  coming  into  your  State :  coming  into  your  city, 
and  speaking  to  an  audience  like  this,  an  audience  composed  so  largely 
of  volunteer  soldiers,  old  and  young.  I  wish  to  say  how  I  have 
enjoyed  seeing,  and  to-day  reviewing,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales — the  regulars.  Thank 
Heaven  t  the  day  is  long  past  when  the  thought  of  any  rivalry  save 
that  of  honest  and  generous  emulation  tn  the  service  of  the  Republic 
could  exist  between  regular  and  volunteer.  Need  I  say  between 
regular  and  volunteer?  Why,  the  regulars  are  al!  volunteers.  In  our 
coimtry  every  officer,  every  enlisted  man,  in  the  navy  or  the  army  is 
a  volunteer  because  he  has  volunteered  to  go  in.  And  as  I  looked  at  the 
faces  of  the  officers  and  men  under  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Glass  I  felt  proud  as  Commander-in-Chief  that  Ihey  formed  our  army 
and  navy  and  prouder  as  an  American  citizen  to  sec  such  American 
citizens  wearing  the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam, 
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I  thank  you  for  coming  here  and  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  yoii  today  in  these  solemn  ceremonies  of  commemoration, 
the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  monument  which  is  to 
keep  green  in  mind  the  memory  of  McKinley  as  a  lesson  in  war  and  a 
lesson  in  peace,  as  a  lesson  to  all  Americans  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  American  who  in  good  faith  strives  to  do  his  whole  duty  by  the 
mighty  Republic 


ON  BEING  PRESENTED  WITH  A  CANTEEN  BY  VARIOUS  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF  THE  SPANISH    WAR   VETERANS.  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI...  MAY  13.  1903- 

My  fellow  ciiisens: 

Now,  comrades,  I  guess  you  do  not  wonder  that  I  am  fond  of  the 
men  of  my  regiment.  In  receiving  this  beautiful  canteen  I  want  to 
say  that  1  shall  prize  it  even  more  than  tlie  old  one,  and  all  of  us  know 
how  wc  prize  tlie  old  one.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  my  comrades  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  from  my  heart ;  and  I  do  not  have  to  say 
to  you  of  the  old  war  that  tlicrc  is  no  other  bond  that  can  unite  men 
quite  so  closely  together  as  the  bond  of  having  in  actual  service  drunk 
out  of  the  »mtc  canteen. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  a  word  about  Mr.  King.  The  only  lime  I  ever 
saw  him  nervous  was  just  now.  He  was  not  only  a  first-class  soldier, 
but  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  in 
the  field  he  was  also  a  first-class  cook.  I  sliall  never  forget  one  day 
right  after  the  San  Juan  fight  when  I  had  lived  sumptuously  for 
thirty-six  hours  on  two  hard-tacks,  Comrade  King,  somehow  or  other, 
had  evolved  the  ingredients  of  a  first-class  stew,  and  with  an  afFectton 
whicli  was  mighty  real  in  its  results  to  me  at  that  moment,  brought 
some  of  it  to  me.  And  I  have  never  tasted,  not  even  at  the  wonderful 
banquet  that  I  have  attended  in  San  Francisco,  anything  quite  so 
good. 

1  have  four  comrades  in  this  city  and  I  had  almost  to  break  their 
hearts  yesterday  in  the  interests  of  the  chief  there  by  refusing  to  have 
them  act  as  my  escort  in  the  procession.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  here  and  to  sec  all  my  comrades  of  the  Spanish  War.  None  of 
the  men  of  my  own  generation  or  of  this  younger,  stands  as  close 
to  me  as  you  of  my  regiment,  as  the  men  of  the  Spanish  War  do,  and 
I  know  you  younger  ones  will  not  object  to  my  saying  that  there  are 
lome  that  stand  even  closer,  because  we  join  in  dolling  our  hats  to 
them,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  our  examples  in  all  that  wc  stixive 
to  do. 
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Messages  and  Speeches 


AT  MECHANICS*  PAVI1.10N.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL-,  MAY  13,  1903. 

Mr.   Chahmait,  md  you,  men  and  womtn  of  San   Francisco,   of 
California: 

I  should  be  intUecl  unappreciative  if  I  were  not  deeply  stirred  bj 
the  greeting  I  have  received  ia  your  State,  in  your  city,  and  especially 
by  tliis  audience  tonight  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  into 
wonderful  and  beautiful  California,  to  see  the  Stale  itself,  but  most  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Today  I  have  been  especially  pleased 
and  struck  by  the  greeting  of  the  children.  You  know  I  beliere  in 
children ;  and  I  was  not  only  glad  to  see  the  kind  of  children  you  had, 
6ut  also  how  majiy  you  had.  And  above  all,  I  have  been  pleased  this 
evening  driving  through  the  streets  to  be  greeted  by  the  children  of  the 
night  schools  and  their  teachers. 

I  have  in  New  York  a  very  dear  friend  named  Jacob  Riis — 
(let  any  one  that  will  applaud  him,  for  ihey  ought  to), — who  has 
written  and  taught  by  precqit  and  practice  that  each  one  of  us  ought 
to  be  his  brother's  keeper  when  the  chance  arises,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  especially  to 
those  children  to  whom  life  does  not  come  too  easil)'  and  to  those  who 
have  to  strive  for  their  education  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
earning  their  living,  and  to  whom  the  education  is  bound  to  be  of  ten- 
fold more  value  because  it  is  acquired  as  things  worth  acquiring  gen- 
erally  must  be  acquired — by  effort  and  self-sacrifice,* 

I  have  come  from  the  Atlantic  across  this  continent  to  the  Pacific. 
I  have  greeted  many  audiences.  I  sec  a  little  diveruty.  but.  oil  my 
fellow -citizens,  wh.it  strikes  me  most  and  pleases  me  most  is  the 
fundamental  unity,  is  the  fact  that  wherever  I  go  I  speak  to  an  audience 
of  Americans,  be  they  Ka*l  or  be  they  West.  And  I  make  the  same 
appeal  with  llie  same  confidence  here  beside  tlic  Golden  Gate  that  I 
should  make  by  the  Great  Lakes  or  tn  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
or  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  a  government  of  freemen,  who  have 
achieved  iiberly  under  the  law,  who  have,  by  force  of  arms  as  well  *% 
by  legislation,  established  once  for  all  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  government  that  there  shall  not  in  this  country  be  license;  that 
there  shall  not  be  in  this  country  liberty  to  oppress  witliout  the  law; 
that  liberty  and  freedom  shall  come  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  law, 
of  the  law  that  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  under  a  government  that  is 
3  government  neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  tor  the  poor  man  as 
such,  but  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  if  he  is  a  decent  man  and  does 
his  duty  to  the  State. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Pacific  Slope  I  was  an  expansionist,  and  after 

Tfah  it  SBC  o(  ihe  MC(«t«  of  PNiidcM  RooMnlt**  ircjt  Itcild  on  Itae  people  Yoa 
vtrrTm\iint  And  him  ipputlni  lo  thcii  irmpaifcin  w  oucb  la  to  (belt  unduMiedini — lo 
llieii  k«»u  U  olln>  u  Id  Ibcii  lie»d>> — A,  U.  L. 
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having  been  here  I  fail  to  understand  how  any  man  convinced  of  his 
country's  greatness  and  glad  thut  his  country  should  challenge  with 
proud  confidence  its  mighty  future,  can  be  anything  but  an  expansion- 
ist [In  the  century  that  is  opening,  the  comineree  and  the  command 
of  the  Pacific  will  be  factors  of  incalculable  moment  in  the  world's 
history.j 

The  scat  of  power  ever  shifts  from  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  earliest  civilizations,  those  seated  beside  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopota- 
tnia.  had  little  to  do  with  sea  traffic  But  witli  the  rise  of  those  people 
who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  with  the  rise  of  the  Phoenicians, 
the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Mediterranean  became  the  central 
sea  on  whose  borders  lay  the  great  wealthy  and  cultivated  powers  of 
antiquity.  The  war  navies  and  the  merchant  marines  of  Carthage, 
Greece  and  Rome  strove  thereon  for  military  and  industrial  supremacy. 
Its  control  was  the  prerequisite  to  greatness,  and  the  Roman  became 
lord  of  the  \Ve*tern  world  only  when  his  fleet  rode  unchallenged  from 
the  ^gean  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Then  Rome  fell.  But  for 
centuries  thert-after  the  wealth  and  the  culture  of  Europe  were  centered 
on  its  southern  shores,  and  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
vital  in  favoring  or  cheeking  their  growth.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Venice  and  Genoa  nourished  in  their  grandeur  and  their  might. 

But  gradually  the  nations  of  the  North  grew  beyond  barbarism, 
and  developed  fleets  and  commerce  of  their  own.  The  North  Sea,  the 
Baltic,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  saw  trading  cities  rise  to  become  independent 
or  else  to  become  props  of  mighty  civilized  nations.  The  seafaring 
merchants  ventured  with  ever  greater  boldness  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ports  of  the  Ilansa,  grew  and  flourished 
as  once  the  Italian  cities  had  grown.  Holland  and  England,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  France  sent  forth  mercantile  adventurers  to  strive  for 
fame  and  profit  on  the  high  seas.  Tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wag  doubled, 
America  was  discovered,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  became  to  the  greater 
modem  world  what  the  Mediterranean  had  been  to  the  lesser  world 
of  antiquity. , 

r*  Now,  men  and  women  of  California,  in  our  own  day,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  oceans,  of  all  the  seas,  and  the  last  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  by  civilized  man,  bids  fair  to  become  in  iu  turn  the  first  in  point 
of  importance.  Tlie  empire  that  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  will 
in  the  lifetime  of  those  now  children  bid  fair  to  shift  onee  more  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  When  the  19th  century  opened  the  lonely  keels 
of  a  few  wtiale  ships,  a  few  merchantmen,  had  begun  to  furrow  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific:  but  a*  a  whole  its  islands  and  its  shores 
were  not  materially  changed  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  long 
past  ages  when  the  Phccnictan  galleys  traded  in  the  purple  of  Tyre, 


: 


>  .- 


TfewrinUenBRfcofi 
bbnda  at  a  time  ao  uppotiuue 
oUtA  FTOnootitu.  Us 
flufjcfrej  defcscnte  sons  ot  nw  urts  dsb  ' 
noM  go  oa  with  dK  work  we  have  mdertdBeiL  I  bkM  oraeatlr  hope 
OBt  Inis  won  wul  evcf  be  oi  ft  peftcend  tluf  Jftci.  Wc  "'*p'''"*y 
OMif e  pCTCg,  sod  the  tnrest  wsr  of  <W4iiiiiig  mom  snow  tost  wc  uc 
not  afraid  o{  war.  We  tbouU  deal  io  a  »fkrit  of  jostioe  aad  iuzness 
wrih  weaker  DatkxM,  asd  we  iboBld  dnw  to  the  ttnagat  Aat  we 
■re  able  to  maintain  our  ri^Ma.  Soeh  iihiiwiin  aaoot  be  nade  bjr 
Mntter ;  for  bimtcr  niercij'  mntta  coolciDpC  Xiet  oa  tpwr  oourtcmisty, 
deal  fairlj.  and  keep  oonches  anned  and  ready.  If  wc  do  these 
fi^PH*  we  can  comt  on  the  peace  tfaat  comes  lo  the  ntst  niaa  amed. 
to  the  }tiat  man  who  neither  fearf  nor  indicts  wroog.  We  moat  keep 
so  lMil£n(  and  tnatntatnjxic  a  ihorovgbly  efficient  navy,  with  plenty 
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of  the  best  and  most  formidable  ships,  witli  an  ample  supply  of  ofRccrs 
and  men,  and  with  those  officers  and  men  trained  in  the  most  efficient 
fashion  to  perform  their  duties.  Only  thus  can  we  assure  our  position 
in  the  world  at  large.  '  It  behoves  all  men  of  lofty  soul  lit  and  proud 
to  belong  to  a  mighty  nation  to  see  to  it  Itiat  we  keep  our  position  in 
the  world ;  for  our  proper  place  is  with  the  great  expanding  peoples, 
with  the  peoples  that  dare  to  be  great,  thai  accept  with  confidence  a 
place  of  leadership  in  the  world.  ^  All  our  people  should  take  that 
position,  but  especially  you  of  California,  you  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
for  much  of  our  expansion  must  go  tlirougli  the  Golden  Gate.  And 
inevitable  you  who  arc  sealed  hy  the  Padfic  must  take  tlic  lead  in  and 
must  profit  by  tlie  growth  of  American  influence  along  the  coasts  and 
among  the  islands  of  that  mighty  ocean,  where  Hast  and  West  finally 
become  one. 

My  countrymen,  I  believe  in  you  with  all  my  lieart.  I  I  am  proud 
that  it  has  been  granted  to  m«  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  nation  of  such 
glorious  opportunities,  with  the  wisdom,  the  hardihood,  and  the 
courage  to  take  advantage  of  them.  We  have  no  choice,  we  jX'Ople  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world.  That  has  been  determined  for  us  by  fate,  by  the  march 
of  events.  We  have  to  play  that  part.  All  tliat  we  can  decide  is 
whether  we  shall  play  it  well  or  ill.  We  arc  not  and  cannot  and  never 
will  be  one  of  tliosc  nations  that  can  progress  from  century  to  century 
doing  little  and  suffering  little,  standing  aside  from  the  great  world 
currents.  We  must  cither  succeed  greatly  or  fail  greatly.  The  citizen 
of  a  small  nation  may  keep  his  self<re.spcct  if  that  nation  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  the  world,  because  it  is  physically  iiiii>osstble  for  tlie 
nation  to  do  otherwise :  but  the  citizen  of  a  great  nation  which  plays 
a  small  part  should  hang  his  head  with  shame. 

1  do  not  preach  to  this  country  the  life  of  case,  any  more  than  I 
should  preach  it  to  any  man  worth  his  salt  living  in  Ihe  country.  The 
citizen  tliat  counts,  the  man  that  counts  in  our  life  is  the  man  who 
endeavors  not  to  shirk  difficulties  but  to  meet  and  overcome  them ;  is 
the  man  who  endeavors  not  to  lead  his  life  in  the  world's  soft  places, 
not  to  walk  easily  and  take  his  comfort ;  but  the  man  who  goes  out  to 
tread  the  rugged  ways  that  lead  to  honor  sad  success,  the  ways  the 
treading  of  which  means  good  work  worthily  done. 

What  fatlicr  or  what  mother  here,  if  capable  of  taking  the  right  view, 
does  not  wish  to  sec  his  or  her  children  grow  up  trained  not  to  flinch 
but  to  overcome,  trained  not  to  avoid  whatever  is  hard  and  rough  and 
difficult,  but  to  go  down  into  the  hurly  burly  of  actual  lift-  and  win 
glory  in  the  arena,  heedless  of  the  dust  and  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
contest. 

You  men  of  the  West,  the  older  among  you,  came  here,  hewed  out 
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'aflB  iietsagts  sad  Sfteekes 

jom  own  Uxet  (or  jroanclvcs.  Tbe  younger  araon^  yoo  sre  die  beira 
of  the  men  who  did  lhi»,  «bi1  you  camial,  ttnlcss  jron  an  blat  to  jobs 
blood,  dcaire  to  sec  the  nation,  wbkb  is  but  tfw  aggregate  of  ^ 
indHridaal*,  act  otherwise  than  in  the  way  which  jroo  estceo  af  hooora- 
Me  for  tbe  tadiridual. 

Our  plaoe  as  a  nation  is  and  most  be  with  the  nations  'Aat  have  left 
iaddSily  their  impreu  on  the  centuries.  ^Icn  wtU  tdl  you  that  the 
great  expanding  nations  of  antiquity  have  paued  away.  So  they  hare ; 
and  M  have  all  others.  Those  that  did  not  expand  pass«d  away  and 
left  not  so  much  as  a  memory  behind  Ihem.  The  Roman  expanded, 
the  Roman  passed  away,  but  the  Roman  has  left  the  print  of  his  law, 
of  his  language,  of  his  masterful  ability  in  administratioo,  deep  in  the 
world's  history,  deeply  imprinted  in  the  character  of  tbe  races  that  came 
after  him.  I  ask  that  this  people  rise  level  to  the  greatness  of  its 
opportunities.  1  do  not  ask  that  it  seek  for  the  easiest  path.  In  i86l 
the  cuic^t  thing  for  each  man  to  do  was  to  stay  at  home,  and  let  the 
Union  be  broken  up.  That  was  the  easy  thing  to  do,  and  thank 
Heaven  for  the  iron  in  the  blood  of  our  falliers,  thank  Heaven  for  the 
souls  within  tbem,  that  made  the  easy  thing  impossible  to  do. 

Mighty  Lincoln,  sad.  patient  Uncoln.  called,  and  tlie  yottag  men 
of  the  country  sprang  to  arms  and  answered  his  call,  and  the  nation, 
tbe  Republic,  the  peaceful  Republic  of  the  West,  until  then  the  tiKaniate 
genius  of  peace,  sprang  to  her  feet  with  sword  and  shield,  a  hetmcted 
queen  among  nations.  Our  people  went  to  the  war.  The  women 
cheered  them  on,  the  women  whose  task  was  harder  than  the  task  of 
the  husbands,  of  the  lovers,  of  tbe  fathers,  of  the  sons  they  sent  to 
battle.*  For  four  years  they  fought  until  the  ultimate  triumph  came 
to  crown  tbe  effort,  the  long  weary  months  of  waiting  and  disappoint- 
tnent,  the  bitter  hours  of  failure,  the  anguish  of  defeat — the  triumphs 
came,  and  those  men  of  '61,  tbe  men  who  wore  the  blue,  left  us  a 
reunited  country-  and  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray.  So  that  now  e\-ery  American  can  glory  alike 
in  the  valliant  deeds  done  by  all  Americans,  Xorthem  or  Southern, 
who  in  that  great  hour  of  strife  did  their  duty  as  the  light  was  given 
them  severally  to  see  that  duty. 

If  our  fathers  had  preferred  ease  to  effort,  if  they  had  been  content 
lo  say ;  "Co  in  peace ;  we  would  prefer  tliat  the  Union  were  kept,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  blood  and  effort  of  keeping  it ;" 
if  they  had  done  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  this  hall  who 
would  now  walk  with  head  erect,  who  would  now  have  the  right  to  feel 

*Litil«  ]*di  Uovnt*  vn  ■  PortMuutb  bor  *bo  tctad  u  ordcilr  '«t  l^ul  ]«««*  doriag 
Um  llRLt  Bilb  tht  Stritit-  l^ta.  t*"  Ou{k«»  d<  Chulrn.  *inutd  llui  sac  w  fuU  M 
/Mk  •hooU  fo  w  var  M  ■U.  tike*: 

■HMr  et^i  ymu  molWr  In  ran  gaT" 

Kinrn*-!  Jut,  "■!  mMbn  didnt  l«  aw  fo.     Sbc  Mtl  w"— A.  O.  L. 
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have  lh«  right  to  feci  ihat  wc  challenge  equality  with  the  cUizcns 
bf  ^he  proudest  country  that  the  world  has  yet  sxtn.  I  ask  that  tliis  gen- 
eration and  future  generations  strive  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  strove  to 
found  the  Republic,  of  those  who  strove  to  save  and  pcn)ctuate  it.  I 
ask  that  this  nation  shape  its  policy  in  a  spirit  of  justice  toward  all  and  a 
spirit  of  resolute  endeavor  to  accept  each  duty  as  the  duty  comes,  and  lo 
rest  ilNcontcnt  until  that  duty  is  done.  1  I  ask  that  we  meet  the  many 
problems  with  which  wc  arc  confronted  from  without  and  from  within, 
not  in  the  spirit  that  seeks  lo  purchase  present  peace  by  the  certainty  of 
future  disaster,  but  with  a  wise,  a  fearless,  and  a  resolytc  desire  to 
make  of  this  nation  in  the  end,  aj  the  centuries  go  by,  the  example 
for  all  tl)e  nations  of  the  earihj  to  make  of  it  a  nation  in  whidi  we 
shall  sec  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  justice  incarnate,  but  in  which  also 
we  shall  sett  incarnate  the  spirit  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  the  spirit 
which  while  refusing;  to  wrong  the  weak  is  incapable  of  flinching  from 

any  fear  of  the  strong. ' 

J 


AT  DEDICATION  OF  NAVY  MEMQREAI.  MONUMENT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL,.  MAY  14.  lOO* 

Mr,  Mayor,  my  fcUow  citistns,  men  and  women  of  San  Francisco: 

The  ground  for  this  monument  was  first  turned  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  few  words  in 
dedication  of  the  coitiplcted  montmmeut.  There  is  no  branch  of  our 
government  in  which  all  our  people  arc  so  deeply  interested  as  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  merely  San  Francisco,  not  merely  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans,  not  merely  the  sea- 
coast  cities  of  the  nation ;  every  individual  in  the  nation  who  is  proud 
of  America  and  jealous  of  her  good  name  must  feci  a  thrill  of  gen* 
erous  emotion  at  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  navy,  a  mon- 
ument to  the  fleet  which  was  victorious  tmder  Admiral  Dewey  on 
the  first  of  May,  5ve  years  ago,  a  fleet  which  then  added  a  new 
page  to  the  long  honor  roll  of  American  achievement.  It  is  cminenlty 
fitting  that  there  should  be  here  in  this  great  city  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  monument  to  commemorate  the  deed  which  sliowed  once  for  all 
that  America  had  taken  her  position  on  the  Pacific  I  want  you  all 
lo  draw  a  practical  lesson  from  this  commemoration.  Wc  today  dedi- 
cate this  monument  because  those  who  went  before  us  had  the  wisdom 
to  make  ready  for  the  victory.  If  wc  wish  our  children  to  have  the 
chance  of  dedicating  monuments  of  this  kind  in  the  event  of  war  wc 
must  see  that  the  navy  is  made  ready  in  advance.  To  dedicate  the 
monument  would  be  an  empty  and  foolish  thing  if  wc  accompanied  It 
by  an  abandonment  of  our  national  policy  of  building  by  the  navy. 
And  good  thCMigh  it  is  to  erect  this  monument,  it  is  better  still  to  go 


TOn  beCore  llir  effecu  are  teea.  In  ao  bnodi  of  the  gorcnmeu  b 
fciraiibc  Md  riK  curjFiop  ottf  o{  a  iGEirfr  aad  cootiBUPut  poficy  so 
■OTMiy  It  in  the  0*7 :  sad  jroo.  dtiicnt  of  Sas  Pianrfaco.  o( 
Ca&fmiia.  and  all  oar  dtizcR*  ihould  make  it  a  maner  of  prnne  dn^ 
to  MC  thtt  fbcFc  is  no  bait  in  dnt  worie,  thai  tfie  next  CoogroB,  and 
the  CooffTCM  after  that,  and  the  Caa^nss  after  dm.  go  rigbl  oo  with 
providmc  formidable  warcraft  whose  hanuneriny  guos  beat  out  destiny 
on  fbe  high  teas,  with  providing  the  oScen,  with  proTOfag  the  men, 
and  with  providmff  the  cncaiu  of  irvning  Ibem  in  peace  to  be  effeetfye 
fo  war.  The  best  khips  and  the  best  guni  do  not  connt  tmless  ihey  are 
hvidled  arishi  and  aimed  ari);ht.  and  the  best  men  cannot  thas  handle 
Ibc  one  nor  aim  the  other  if  they  do  not  have  ample  practice.  Osr 
pfOpte  must  \k  trained  in  handlinn:  our  ships  in  squadrons  on  the  high 
Our  people  on  the  ships  must  be  trained  by  actual  practice  to 
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do  their  *Iu(y  in  conning  tower,  in  the  engine  room,  in  thcgun  turrets. 
The  shots  that  count  in  battle  are  the  shoU  that  hit,  and  only  those. 

\Vc  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  rapid  increase  in  accuracy,  in 
marksmanship  of  the  navy  in  recent  years,  and  I  congratulate  Admiral 
Glass  and  those  itniler  him  and  alt  otir  naval  officers  who  are  taking 
tlicir  part  so  well  in  perfecting  that  work,  and  I  congratulate  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  navy  upon  the  extraordinary  improvement  in 
marksnian.d)ip  »liown  by  the  gun  pointers. 

Applau<i  the  navy  and  what  it  has  done.  That  is  Rrst-class.  But 
make  your  applause  count  by  seeing  that  the  good  work  goes  on. 
Besides  applauding  now  see  (o  it  that  the  navy  is  so  built  up  that  the 
men  of  the  next  generation  will  have  something  to  applaud  also. 


AT   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.    BERKELEY,   CAL.. 

MAY  14.  1903. 

President  Wheeler,  fellow  members  of  the  University: 

Last  night,  in  speaking  to  one  of  my  new  friends  in  California, 
he  told  me  that  he  thought  enough  had  been  said  to  me  abuttt  the 
fruits  and  flowers;  that  enough  had  been  said  to  me  about  Califoniia 
being  an  Eden,  and  that  he  wished  I  would  pay  some  attention  to 
Adam  as  well.  Much  though  I  have  been  interested  in  the  wonderful 
physical  beauty  of  ibis  wonderful  State.  I  have  been  infinitely  more 
interested  in  its  citizenship,  and  perhaps  most  in  its  citizenship,  in  the 
making. 

When  1  come  to  tlic  University  of  California  and  am  greeted  by 
its  President  I  am  greeted  by  an  old  and  valued  friend,  a  friend  whom 
I  have  not  merely  known  socially  but  upon  whom,  while  I  was  Gov- 
crnor  of  New  York,  I  leaned  often  for  advice  and  assistance  in  tlic 
problems  with  which  I  had  to  deal.  And  when  he  accepted  your 
offer  I  grudged  him  to  you.  And  it  was  not  until  I  came  here,  not 
until  I  have  seen  you,  that  I  have  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  loss. 
But  now  I  am.  for  I  can  conceive  of  no  happier  life  for  any  man  to 
lead  to  whom  life  means  what  it  should  mean,  than  the  life  of  the 
President  of  this  great  University. 

This  same  fncnd  last  night  »iiggested  (o  me  a  thought  that  I  intend 
to  work  out  in  speaking  to  you  today.  We  were  talking  over  the 
University  of  California,  and  from  that  we  spoke  of  tlic  general  educa- 
tional system  of  our  coimtr)-.  Facts  tend  to  become  commonplace, 
and  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  their  importance  when  once  they  become 
ingrained  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  Although  we  talk  a  good  deal 
almut  what  the  Mridespread  education  of  this  country  means,  I  question 
if  many  of  us  deeply  consi<icr  its  meaning.  From  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  public  school  to  the  hi^est  foim  of  university  training,  educa- 
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tion  in  tliis  counlry  is  at  the  dispool  of  every  man,  every  woman,  who 
chooses  to  work  for  and  obtain  it.  The  State  has  done  much,  very 
mucli;  witness  this  university.  Private  benefaction  has  done  mueli, 
very  much  ;  witness  also  this  university.  And  each  one  of  us  who  has 
obtained  an  education  has  obtained  something  for  which  he  or  she  has 
not  personally  jiatd.  No  matter  what  the  school,  what  the  univi^rsity. 
every  American  wIm  has  a  school  training,  a  university  training,  has 
obtained  sometlitng  given  to  him  outright  by  the  State,  or  given  to 
him  by  those  dead  or  lltose  living  who  were  able  to  make  provision 
for  that  training  because  of  the  protection  of  the  Sutc,  because  of 
existence  within  its  borders.  Each  one  of  us  then  who  has  an  educa- 
tion, school  or  college,  has  obtained  something  from  the  community  at 

arge  for  which  he  or  she  has  not  paid,  and  no  scIf-rcspccting  man  or 
woman  is  content  to  rest  permanently  under  such  an  obligation.  Where 
the  Stale  has  bestowed  education  ilie  man  who  accepts  it  must  be 
content  to  accept  it  merely  as  a  charity  unless  he  returns  it  to  tlie 
State  in  full,  in  the  shape  of  good  citizenship.    I  do  not  ask  of  yon. 

nen  and  women  here  to<iay,  good  citizenship  as  a  favor  to  iIk  State. 
^I  demand  it  of  you  as  a  right,  and  bold  you  recreant  to  your  duty  if 
you  fail  to  give  it. 

Here  you  are  in  this  university,  in  thts  State,  with  its  wonderful 
climate,  which  is  going  to  permit  tlie  people  of  a  Northern  stock 
the  first  time  in  tlic  history  of  that  Nortliern  stock  to  gain  educatioi 
uitdcr  physical  circumstances,  in  physical  surroundings,  somewhat  aki — 
to  those  which  surrounded  the  early  Greeks.    Here  you  have  all  tho; 


advantages  and  you  are  not  to  'be  excused  if  you  do  not  show  ^F^  -^m 
angible  fashion  your  appreciation  of  them  and  your  power  to  gi 

rpractical  effect  to  that  appreciation.  From  all  our  citizens  we  ha^ 
a  right  to  expect  good  citizenship ;  but  most  of  all  from  those  wT 
have  received  most;  most  of  all  from  those  who  have  had  the  tratni-  ■  tg 
of  body,  of  mind,  of  soul,  whidi  comes  from  association  in  and  w=^I£  tJi 
a  great  university.  To  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given  we  Iu^^b-  '^'p 
3iblical  authority  to  expect  and  demand   much   in   return;  and   ^^^t 

^most  that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  education.    I  expect  and  drin^*-  *^d 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  mucli  more  from  you  who  have  had  train^  *^ 
of  the  mind  tlian  from  those  of  mere  wcaltli.    To  tlie  man  of  mc^^sa  «u 
much  has  been  given,  too,  and  much  will  be  exi>ected  from  him.  sm-*^ 
ought  to  be,  but  not  as  much  as  from  you,  because  your  posscssio*^     "* 
more  valuable  tlian  his.  If  you  envy  him  I  think  poorly  of  you.  Eny^    '^ 
merely  the  meanest  form  of  admiration,  and  a  man  who  envies  ano**^*"" 
admits  thereby  his  own  inferiority.    We  have  a  right  to  expect  fr^^"" 
tlic  college  bred  man,  the  college  bred  woman,  a  proper  sense  of  p*"^ 
portion,  a  proper  sense  of  pcrspectivt.  which  «ill  enable  him  or  he-r     '" 
see  things  in  thdr  right  relation  one  to  another,  and  when  thus  s*^^"' 
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while  wealth  will  have  a  proper  place,  a  just  place,  su  an  instnimcnt 
for  achieving  happiness  and  power,  for  confcrrinf;  happiness  and  power, 
it  will  not  stand  as  high  ais  much  el$e  in  our  national  life.  I  ask  you 
to  take  that  not  as  a  convcntiona]  statement  from  the  university  plat- 
form, but  to  test  it  by  thinking  of  the  men  whom  you  admire  in  otir 
past  history  ami  seeing  what  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  you 
admire  Ihcm.  what  are  the  ser\'icea  they  have  rendered.  For  as  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  said  today,  it  is  true  now  as  it  ever  has  been  true  that  the 
greatest  good  fortune,  the  greatest  honor,  that  can  befall  any  man  is 
that  he  shall  serve,  that  he  shaJl  serve  tlie  nation,  serve  his  people,  serve 
mankind;  and  looking  back  in  history  the  names  that  come  up  before 
us,  the  names  to  which  we  turn,  the  names  of  the  men  of  our  own 
people  which  stand  as  shining  honor  marks  in  our  annals,  the  names 
of  those  men  typifying  qualities  which  rightly  we  should  hold  in  rever- 
ence, are  the  names  of  the  statesmen,  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  poets — the 
architects  of  our  material  prosperity  also,  but  only  also. 

Of  recent  years  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  with  a  number 
of  college  graduates  doing  good  service  to  the  country,  and  as  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  evident  what  I  mean  by  the  kind  of  service  which 
I  should  hope  to  have  from  you  and  which  it  seems  to  mc  worth 
while  to  render,  1  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  two  college  graduates 
who  have  during  the  last  five  years  rendered  and  are  now  rendering 
such  services;  Governor  Taft  in  tlic  Philippines,  and  Brigadicr-Gcn- 
ml  Leonard  Wood,  lately  Governor  of  Cuba.  When  wc  acquired  the 
Philippines  and  took  possession  for  the  time  being  of  Cuba  to  train 
its  people  in  citirenship.  we  assumed  heavy  responsibilities ;  80  heavy 
that  some  very  excellent  people  thought  wc  ought  to  shirk  them,  I 
hold  that  a  great  and  masterful  people  forfeits  its  title  to  greatness  if 
it  shirks  any  work  because  that  work  is  difficult  and  responsible.  The 
difficulty  and  responsibility  impose  upon  us  the  high  duty  of  doing  the 
Vork  well,  but  they  in  no  way  excuse  us  for  refusing  to  do  it  Wc 
had  to  do  the  work  and  the  question  came  of  the  choice  of  instruments 
in  doing  it.  The  most  important  and  most  difficult  task  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  by  the  army  in  the  Philippines  was  the  establishment 
of  civil  government  therein ;  and  second  only  in  importance  to  that 
came  the  administration  of  Cuba,  during  the  three  years  and  over  that 
elapsed  before  we  were  able  to  turn  its  government  over  to  its  own 
people  and  start  it  aa  a  free  republic.  When  tasks  arc  all-important 
the  most  important  factor  in  doing  them  right  is  the  choice  of  tlie 
agents  ;  and  among  the  many  debts  of  gratitude  whicli  this  nation  owes 
to  President  McKinicy  no  debt  is  greater  than  the  debt  wc  owe  him 
for  the  choice  of  his  instruments,  such  a  choice  as  that  of  Taft.  such  a 
choice  as  that  of  Wood.  We  sent  Taft  to  the  Philippines:  wc  sent 
Wood  to  Cuba :  botli  of  them,  as  tested  by  the  standard  of  our  com- 
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mercial  life,  poor  men ;  each,  man  with  little  more  than  his  salary  to 
keep  himself  sncl  his  family ;  each  man  to  handle  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars,  to  have  llie  power  by  mere  conniving  al  what  was  improper 
to  acquire  untold  wealth — and  sent  them  knowinp;  tliat  wc  did  noi 
ever  have  to  consider  whether  such  opporlunitics  would  be  tenijuations 
toward  them ;  sent  them  knowing  (hat  they  had  the  ideals  of  the 
American  collcgc-bred  man  and  that,  therefore,  we  did  not  have  to 
consider  the  chance  of  a  possible  temptation  appealing  to  them. 

Taft  has  gone  to  the  Philippines  to  stay  there;  not  only  forfeiting 
thereby  the  certainty  of  brilliant  rise  in  his  profession  on  the  bench 
or  at  the  bar  here  if  he  had  stayed,  but  at  imminent  risk  to  his  own 
health,  l>ecause  he  fell  that  his  duty  as  an  American  made  him  go ; 
that,  as  President  McKinley  told  me  of  him,  he  had  been  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  coimtry  and  he  could  not  honorably  refuse. 
We  have  seen  in  consequence  the  Philippine  Islands  administered  by 
tlie  American  oSiciat  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  and  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  inter<.-st  primarily  of  their  people,  and  seeking  to  obtain 
for  the  United  Stales,  for  the  dominant  race,  that  spent  its  blood  and 
its  treasure  in  making  firm  and  stable  the  government  of  those  islands — 
seeking  to  obtain  for  that  dominant  race  only  the  reward  that  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done.  Under  Tafi,  by  and  through 
his  efforts,  not  only  have  peace  and  material  well-being  come  to  those 
islands  to  a  degree  never  before  known  in  their  recorded  history,  and 
to  a  degree  infinitely  greater  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  possible  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  but  more  than  tliat,  a  greater  measure  of 
scIf-Rovcrnnicnt  has  been  given  to  them  than  is  now  given  to  any  other 
Asiatic  people  under  alien  nilc.  than  to  any  other  .Asiatic  people  under 
their  own  rulers,  save  Japan  alone.  That  is  an  achievement  of  the 
past  five  years  which  I  hold  to  be  absolutely  unparalleled  in  history; 
and  when  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  our  national  life  is  finally  made 
up  a  long  stroke  shall  be  put  to  the  credit  side  for  what  has  been  don<^ 
in  the  Philippines  under  Taft  and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  way  Leonard  Wood  worked  in  Cuba.  Pot  down  there 
to  do  an  absolutely  new  task,  to  take  a  people  of  a  different  race,  9 
different  speech,  a  different  creed,  a  people  just  emerging  from  the 
hidous  welter  of  a  war,  cruel  and  sanguinary  be>-ond  anything  that  we 
in  this  fortunate  counlry  can  readily  conceive,  to  take  a  people  down  in 
the  depths  of  povcrtj'.  in  the  depths  of  misery,  just  recovering  from 
suffering  which  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of.  a  people  untrained 
utterly  and  absolutely  in  self-government,  and  fit  them  for  it ;  and  he 
did  it  For  tliree  years  he  worked.  He  established  a  school  system 
as  good  .TS  the  best  that  we  have  in  any  of  our  States.  He  cleaned 
cities  which  had  never  been  cleaned  in  their  existence  before.  He  se- 
cured absolute  safety  for  life  and  property.    He  did  the  kind  of  (fov- 
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ernmental  work  which  should  be  the  undying  honor  of  our  people  for- 
ever. And  he  came  home  to  what?  He  came  home  to  be  Uianked 
by  a  few,  to  be  attacked  by  others — not  to  their  credit — and  to  have 
as  his  real  reward  the  sense  that  though  his  work  had  been  done 
at  pecuniar)'  sacrifice  to  him,  that  though  the  demands  upon  him  had 
been  such  as  to  eat  into  his  private  mean*,  yet  he  had  worthily  and 
well  done  his  duty  as  an  American  citizen  and  reflected  honor,  fresh 
honor,  upon  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  army. 

I  have  chosen  Taft  and  Wood  simpiy  as  examples,  simply  as  in- 
stances of  what  other  men  by  the  hundred  have  done,  Americans  who 
have  graduated  from  no  college.  Americans  who  have  graduated  from 
all  our  different  colleges,  and  especially  by  practically  all  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  graduated  from  the  two  great  typical  American  institu- 
tions of  learning — West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Taft  and  Wood  and 
their  fellows  are  spending  or  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  prime 
in  doing  a  work  which  means  to  them  pecuniary  toss,  at  the  best  a  bare 
livelihood  while  tlicy  arc  doing  it,  and  are  doing  it  gladly  because 
they  realize  the  truth  that  the  highest  privilege  that  can  be  given  to 
any  man  is  the  privilege  of  serving  his  country,  his  fellow-Americans. 
As  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  with  proper  ideals,  when  I  say  that 
Taft  and  Wood  have  done  all  this  service  to  their  pecuniary  loss,  I  am 
holding  them  up  not  for  pity — for  envy.  The  least  mean  form  of  envy 
is  the  envy  of  the  man  who  docs  such  work  as  they  do.  Every  one 
here,  every  man,  every  woman,  sliouid  feci  it  incumbent  upon  him  or 
her  to  welcome  with  joy  the  chance  to  render  service  to  the  country, 
service  to  our  people  at  large,  and  to  accept  tlie  rendering  of  the 
service  as  in  itself  ample  repa>Tncnt  therefor,*  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  The  average  man,  the  average  woman  mtist  earn  his  or  her  living 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  I  most  emphatically  do  not  advise  any  one 
to  decline  to  do  the  humdrum,  everyday  duties  because  tliere  may  come 
a  chance  for  the  display  of  heroism.  Let  me  just  tell  you  one  anecdote, 
then  I  am  through.  When  I  raised  my  regiment  prior  to  going  to  Cuba 
we  had  recruits  from  every  portion  of  the  country  tn  it,  some  of  them 
without  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  was  ahead  of  them.  I  had  one 
young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm,  who  about  the  third  day  came  to  me 
and  said :  "Colonel,  I  came  down  here  to  fight  for  my  country ;  they 
have  treated  me  like  a  serf ;  they  have  put  mc  to  burying  a  dead  horse." 
At  that  moment  his  Captain,  who  was  a  large  man  from  New  Mexico, 
and  not  wholly  s>'mpa(hetic,  came  up  and  explained  to  him  that  he 
would  go  right  on  burying  that  dead  horse  and  that  the  next  task 
ahead  of  him  was  digging  kitchen  sinks;  and  if  he  did  all  that  well  we 
would  attend  to  the  hero  business  Uter. 

*I|  I*  cn«  oT  the  tra.lr»  umplimcnii  llut  I^vldtM  RoMrrth  part  Amtrleun  tlul 
OB*  tads  blm  apptallnc  ofmtr  (o  thair  banetir  mad  Ibeir  palrlotUm  tbu  lo  cilhir  ihcir 
•clt-inUrat  at  Iticii  leu.     He  dM>  not  (allcw  tb«  rale  laid  down  by  Mkdtiavclli.— .1    II.  I,. 
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AT  tUJOJdBK  CAU  MAT  ■« 

U  oM  bsCB  A  grot 
it  eotdd  Boc  boc  icir  anr 
OK.    tamcbdiMknlM 

oifldfca.    As  1  vow 

hoBMC  wBer  incTv  W3S  s  bsjc  BSMjr  pMly 
df^  of  DttHUBf  md  pnMcd  ob  it  wcsc  db 
Hmr  sad  I  ggt  op  asd  kovcd  117 

fjuJul  bj  dw  dMaR&.    Tbcjt  mcb  al 


yoof  Jt/uu.  to  be 
r,  aad  aD  ligbt 


M7  fellow  otiieai,  I  faare  ^joytd  id  Ibe  ttnotf  mj  ater  n  Ca&for- 
ois,  oijr  vttitB  Id  its  gicaiuC  cities:  I  b>fc  wfpntsttta  T^iv  woBaernd 
scfiictT,  jmir  woodernu  dnBSc  i  but  ncvt  01  sQ  bave  I  osioycd  nccnif 
TOOT  iDcn  and  wookil  It  is  a  grtst  thing  to  hare  %od>  agncnltunl 
pcvducu,  sacs  ndsscnal  pcospentr,  as  I  bsve  sees  here ;  but  iC  ts  a 
fnater  DiBif  to  bsm  om  nfbt  tvpe  of  atneBflh^ 

In  *i«Miir;ng  aD  of  jroa  for  jfoot  giittiug  I  am  tan  that  the  others 
wnO  not  miod  wj  saving  a  ipfcui  word  of  giutiug  to  two  sets  of 
HMD — first  of  aO  to  the  serrice  men  of  the  SpBntsb-AnwrKan  War. 
I  came  aboard  to  be  ferried  over  jroor  bar  today  on  the  dodc  frooi 
which  the  great  majority  of  oar  solders  went  to  the  PhlHppioes.  I 
hare  sees  bf  the  shores  of  this  bar  the  place  where  the  E^btb  Corps 
was  assembled,  the  Eighth  Corps  which  sntobercd  succestwety  ahoBSt 
a  btmdred  iboound  men.  w  masr  of  whom  came  from  your  own  Coast, 
your  own  State.  As  I  saw  my  escort,  the  serrioe  men  of  the  SpanUi 
War.  marching  in  the  familiar  gray  campaign  hat.  bhic  shtrt.  khaki 
troiuers  and  leggings.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  the  right  of  oomradedi^ 
with  them,  and  that  I  was  ooe  of  those  to  wborn  by  good  fprtiitif 
it  was  given  to  have  the  chance  to  show  that  at  least  we  desired 
to  do  as  the  men  of  the  great  war  had  done  frocn  "61  to  ^5.  Wber- 
ever  I  hare  been  in  California  I  hare  been  greeted  by  men  wbo  wear 
the  btitton  that  shows  that,  like  the  chief  executive  of  this  dty,  in  die 
tinxt  that  tried  men's  sools  they  were  trae  to  thor  ideals.  Mow  I 
greet  yoo  here.  I  hare  not  got  mod)  to  say  to  yoa.  becaose  since  I 
have  been  in  California  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  more  like  teaming  than 
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teachitm; ;  indeed,  my  fellow  citizens,  there  have  been  moments  when 
have  felt  that  tlie  only  thing  that  marred  my  visit  was  the  fact  that  II 
had  to  speak.     But  I  am  glad  to  say  just  this  word  lo  yoii.  to  greet  you,  I 
to  cxpretij  ihc  pleasure  it  has  been  to  mc  to  com«  here,  and  finally  to  sayl 
this;  I  have  come  from  the  Athmtic  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific;] 
I  have  come  from  the  East  through  the  West,  beyond  the  West,  toj 
California;  tor  California  stands  by  itself;  and  from  one  end  of  thiaj 
country  to  the  other,  addressing  any  audience,  I  have  felt  absolutely  al  1 
home;  1  have  felt  that  I  was  speaking  to  men  and  women  who  feltl 
as  1  did  and  thought  as  I  did,  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  the  ccr-T 
tainty  of  being  understood ;  because  wherever  I  have  spoken  I  have  ad- 
dressed audiences  like  this,  audiences  composed  of  Americans  and  noth-  ■ 
ing  else.  fl 

Great  is  your  State,  oh  my  fellow  citizens;  great  is  your  Slate,  men 
and  women  of  California,  and  a  great  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Californian: 
but  it  is  even  a  greater  thing  to  be  what  all  of  us  are — Americans, 
the  citizens  of  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 


TO   THE   SERVICE   MEN   OF  THE   SPANISH   W.\R.   WHO   ACTED 
AS  HIS  ESCORT  AT  OAKLAND.  CAL.,  MAY  14,  1903. 

Afloat  and  ashore,  nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more  than  to  have 
yoa  turn  out  to  be  my  escort  today ;  lo  sec  the  familiar  gray  hat,  blue 
shift,  khaki  trousers  and  leggings,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  at  home  with  you. 
I  see  men  who  served  in  the  cavalry  (I  was  a  yellow-leg  myself),  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  I  wish  to  state  thai  it  made  me  proud  as  I  looked 
at  you,  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  out,  and  now,  as  each  one  of 
you  goes  back  into  civil  life,  let  you  and  me  resolve  thai  we  xvill  do  our 
pan,  in  the  first  place  to  sec  (hut  the  standard  of  citizenship  is  kept  up, 
and  in  the  next  place  tliat  the  average  American  citizen  understands 
what  a  good  man  our  brother,  the  army  and  navy  man,  officer  and 
enlisted  man  of  the  r«g"lar  service,  was  and  is. 


TO  THE  VETERANS   WHO   ESCORTED   HIM   TO   THE   DOCK   AT 
OAKLAND.  CAL..  MAY  i*  1903. 

My  Comrades  of  the  Great  War: 

1  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege.  These  are  the  only  bodies 
of  men  to  whom  it  gives  me  even  greater  pleasure  to  pay  greeting  than 
to  my  own  comrades  of  the  lesser  war.  Pleased  though  I  was  to  have 
the  service  men  of  the  war  parade  a*  my  escort,  looking  so  familiar  ■ 
in  the  uniform  that  I  knew  so  well,  yet  it  is  an  even  greater  pleasure  to 
be  greeted  by  you  whose  example  we  endeavored  to  follow,  and  the 
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memories  of  whose  deeds  must  forever  be  to  all  Americans  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  <ltity,  whether  it  be  in  war  or  in  peace. 


AT  THE   CAVING  OP  THE   CORNI-RSTONE   OF   THE   Y.    M.    C.    A, 
AUXILIARY  CLUBHOUSE.  VALLEJO.  CAL..  MAY  14  190* 


Mrs.  McCalla,  and  you,  my  fellotu  citizens: 


I 


glad 


for 


ave  the  chance  of  taking  part  in  these  ceremonies, 
no  worthier  object  can  be  striven  after  than  the  creation  of  a  building 
such  as  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  every  American  owes  so 
much — the  cnlislcti  men  of  the  United  States  navj-.  I  wish  here  to 
relate  something  told  me  yesterday  by  Secretary  Moody,  which  shows 
tHe  spirit  that  actuates  the  men  of  our  navy.  In  viuting  the  hospital 
at  Mare  Island  yesterday  Secretary  Moody  found  that  there  was  a  little 
library  of  two  hundred  standard  novels,  and  a  sum  of  money  with  in- 
terest amountinr;  lo  $30  a  year  to  be  spent  on  magazines,  all  for  the 
tue  of  the  patients,  for  the  use  of  the  enlisted  men  in  that  hospital, 
and  he  found  that  that  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  man  now  dead/ 
who  had  served  twenty-five  years  in  the  United  States  navy,  had  become 
a  boatswain,  and  when  he  died  had  left  all  his  small  savings  to  be  thus 
devoted  in  perpetuity  to  the  use  of  his  fellows  who  should  need  the 
hospital  thereafter.  His  name  was  Alexander  White,  and  Secretary 
Moody  told  me  he  intended  to  find  out  where  he  was  buried  and  put  a 
fitting  stone  over  him  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it  himself.  Tliat  is  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  flag  and  the  country,  and  to  one's  fellows  which  the 
United  States  navy  develops. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  men  who  work 
in  the  Navy  Yard  for  ttie  quality  of  the  work  that  they  do.  It  has  been 
■  pleasure  to  hear  from  Admiral  Miller,  as  we  came  up  on  the  torpedo 
boat,  the  kind  of  service  rendered  by  those  engaged  in  the  actual  labor  in 
the  yard,  f  want  to  emphasize  what  we  can  never  over-emphasi«.  that 
the  credit  for  any  victory  must  lie  exactly  as  much  with  those  who  pre- 
pare for  it  as  with  those  who  win  it. 

Today  I  have  dedicated  the  monument  to  those  who  won  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay.  That  monument  is  in  reality  dedicated  just  as  much 
to  the  men  who  in  any  degree  helped  make  ready  the  ships  for  that 
battle,  to  the  Congressmen  who  voted  the  appropriations ;  and  those 
who  did  not,  by  the  way,  have  no  right  to  any  sliarc  whatever  in  the 
credit  attached  to  the  nation  for  thai  day,  to  the  Congressmen  who  voted 
the  appropriations,  to  the  Cabinet  officials  and  their  subordinates,  the 
heads  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department,  under  whom  and  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  whom  the  money  was  expended,  the 
owners  of  the  private  shipyards,  to  the  men  who  worked  in  the  private 
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shipyards  and  to  the  men  who  worked  in  the  national  shipyards,  any 
man  who  did  his  part  at  any  stage  in  prqiaring  the  hulls,  the  engines, 
the  armor,  the  guns  of  those  ships,  and  atl  men  who  look  part  in  train- 
ing the  crews  aboard  them,  the  men  in  the  engine  rooms,  the  men  at 
the  guns,  in  fitting  them  for  service,  to  all  ahkc  some  portion  of  the 
credit  of  the  victory  is  due.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning. 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  chance  to  erect  a  monument  to  commemorate 
a  naval  victory  of  the  Untied  Sutes.  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  our  children 
have  the  chance  to  erect  a  similar  monument,  sliould  the  need  arise, 
in  their  turn.  In  other  words,  let  us  sec  lo  it  that  the  work  of  building 
up  the  United  States  navy  goes  on  without  a  halt. 

I  thank  those  who  have  provided  for  the  building  of  this  in- 
stitution. When  a  war  comes  I  think  a  heavier  btirdcn  is  laid  upon 
the  women  whose  sons  and  husbands,  fathers  and  lovers  have  gone  to 
the  war  than  upon  the  men  who  go.  It  was  certainly  so  in  the  Civil 
War,  where  the  woman  was  left  at  home  wilh  the  breadwinntr  gone, 
to  face  often  need  as  well  as  the  anxiety  for  his  safety ;  and  it  is 
but  a  further  debt  we  owe  now  for  the  building  of  institutions  of  this 
kind.  They  do  incalculable  good,  t  do  not  know  of  anything  that  was 
done,  any  one  work  of  benevolence  of  the  same  extent  which  was  bet- 
ter worih  doing  than  that  done  by  Miss  Helen  Gould  when  she  erected 
a  building  similar  to  this  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  the  chance  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  this  building 
today.  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  greet  me.  I  thank  especially  my 
own  comrades  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  tho5«  who  fought  in 
tltat  war,  and  those  by  whose  example  we  profited — the  men  of  the 
Great  War,  the  men  who  have  left  to  this  country  a  heritage  of 
honor  and  glory  forever. 


AT  THE   BANQUET   TENDERED   HIM    BY   THE   UNION    LEAGUE 
CXUB  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAU.,  HAY  14.  1903. 

Mr.  Toaslmaiter,  and  you,  my  fellow  members  of  the  Union  League 

Club: 

Let  me  say  in  all  sincerity,  Mr.  Davis,  that  you  have  expressed  far 
better  than  I  could  express  (and  I  mean  it)  what  I  hold  to  be  essential 
in  American  citizenship.  It  was  a  privilege,  sir,  lo  be  greeted  by  you 
as  you  have  greeted  me  tonight.  No  one  can  loo  strongly  insist  upon 
the  elementary  fact  that  yoti  cannot  build  the  superstructure  of  public 
virtue  save  on  private  virtue.  The  sum  of  the  parts  is  the  whole,  and 
if  wc  wish  to  make  that  whole,  the  Stale,  decent,  the  representative  and 
exponent  and  symbol  of  decency,  it  must  be  so  made  through  the  de- 
cency, public  and  private,  of  the  average  citizen.  Mr.  Davis  was  quite 
safe  in  saying  he  hoped  I  had  enjoyed  my  stay  in  San  Francisco.    I 
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should  indeed  be  ungrateful,  ttnapprccbtive,  if  I  were  not  deeply 
touched  and  moved  by  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  received  me ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  two  days  and  a 
half  I  have  spent  here.  I  have  enjoyed  it  all  and  I  have  enjoyed  no 
part  more.  General  McArthur,  than  my  ride  down  the  line,  reviewing 
the  troops  with  you. 

Califomians  arc  good  Americans,  and  lljerefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  appeal  to  iheni  on  behalf  of  the  amiy  and  the  navy.  I  shall  not  de- 
tain you  long  this  evening.  I  am  promised  by  Colonel  Pippy  tlie 
diance,  after  my  speech,  of  meeting  and  .shaking  hands  with  each  of 
you.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club.  1  have  just  got  two  thoughts,  not  con- 
nected together,  to  which  I  want  to  give  utterance  tonight;  one  sug- 
gested by  something  tliat  Mr.  Davis  said. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to  have  the  proper  standard  of 
public  life,  that  promise  shall  be  square  with  perfoniiance.  A  lie  is  no 
more  to  be  excused  in  politics  than  out  of  politics. 

A  promise  is  as  binding  on  the  stump  as  off  the  stump,  and  there 
arc  two  facets  to  that  crystal.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  makes 
a  promise  which  he  docs  not  intend  to  keep  and  docs  not  try  to 
keep  should  rightly  be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  in  some  degree  what 
should  be  every  man's  most  precious  possession — -his  honor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  that  exacts  a  promise  which  ought  not  to  be 
kept,  or  which  cannot  be  kept,  is  by  just  so  much  forfeiting  its  right  to 
self-government.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  destroying  the  capacity 
for  Bclf-govcmmcnt  in  a  people  than  to  accustom  that  people  to  demand- 
ing the  impossible  or  the  improper  from  its  public  men.  No  man  fit 
to  be  a  public  man  will  promise  cither  the  impossible  or  the  improper ; 
and  if  the  demand  is  made  that  he  sliall  do  so  it  means  putting  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  unfit  in  public  life. 

There  is  the  same  sound  reason  for  distrusting  the  man  who  promises 
too  much  in  public  that  there  is  for  distrusting  the  man  who  promises 
too  much  in  private  business.  If  you  meet  a  doctor  who  asserts  that 
he  had  a  specific  remedy  tliat  will  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  human 
flesh  is  heir,  distrust  him.  He  hasn't  got  it.  If  you  meet  the  busi- 
ness man  who  vociferates  that  he  is  always  selling  everything  to  you  at 
a  loss,  and  you  continue  to  deal  with  him,  I  am  glad  if  you  suffer  for 
it.  ^\ny  man  who  promises  as  a  result  of  legislation  or  administration 
the  millennium  is  making  a  promise  which  he  will  find  difficulty  in 
keeping.  Any  man  who  asserts  that  by  any  law  it  will  be  possible,  out 
of  hand,  to  make  all  humanity  good  and  wise,  is  again  promising  what 
he  cannot  perform.  It  is  indispensable  that  we  shoiUd  have  good  laws 
and  tipright  and  honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws ;  and  we 
are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  hold  our  public  men  to  a  rigid 
accountability  if  they  fail,  in  their  turn,  to  sec  that  wc  have  proper 
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legislation  and  proper  administration.  No  public  man  worth  his  salt 
will  be  other  than  glad  to  be  held  accountable  in  tliat  fashion. 

But  important  though  the  law  is,  though  the  administration  of  the 
bw  is,  we  can  never  escape  having  to  face  the  fundamental  truth  that 
neither  begins  to  be  of  the  decisive  importance  that  tlie  avcra^fc  in* 
dividual':  character  is.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  man's  own  char- 
acter which  is  and  must  ever  be  the  determining  factor  in  his  success 
or  failure  in  life,  and  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  average 
cluiracter  of  the  average  citizenship  of  a  nation  which  will  in  the  long 
run  determine  whether  tliat  nation  is  to  go  up  or  down. 

The  one  indispensable  thing  for  us  to  keep  is  a  high  standard  of 
character  for  thcaveragc  American  citizen. 

Now  for  my  unrelated  second  thought,  and  tliat  is  to  reiterate  some- 
thing that  I  said  this  morning.  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  dedi- 
cating tlie  monument  to  Dewey's  fleet  for  its  victory  at  Manila.  Wc 
today  were  enjoying  the  aftermath  of  the  triumph,  due  in  part  to  what 
Dewey  and  his  officers  and  men  did  on  the  first  day  of  May,  five  years 
ago,  and  in  even  greater  part  to  what  those  men  did  who  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  had  prepared  for  tlie  winning  of  that  triumph.  I  have 
very  great  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  average  soldier  or  sailor  to 
tuni  out  well,  to  do  admirably  when  put  to  the  supreme  test.  But 
the  best  man  alive,  if  untrained,  if  unfitly  armed,  may  be  beaten  by  a 
poorer  man  who  has  had  the  training  and  the  arms.  Tliere  is  nothing 
more  foolish,  nothing  less  dignified  than  to  indulge  in  boastfulncss,  in 
self-glorification  as  to  the  capacity  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  while 
denying  them  the  material  which  wc  are  in  honor  bound  to  give  them 
in  order  that  their  splendid  natural  qualities  shall  be  fitly  supplemented. 
I  have  seen  our  people  send  American  volunteers  against  a  European 
soldiery,  that  European  soldiery  armed  with  the  fintst  type  of  modern 
rifle  and  ours  with  an  old  black-powder  weapon,  which  was  about  as 
eflfective  as  a  medixval  crossbow;  and  those  who  failed  to  prepare 
the  proper  weapons  for  our  people  arc  not  to  be  thanked,  because  Iiy 
making  drafts  of  an  extraordinary  kind  upon  the  other  good  (]ualitics 
of  the  American  soldier,  we  escaped  disaster. 

And  who  were  those  who  failed  to  prepare?  It  is  very  easy  and 
worse  than  foolish,  it  is  wicked,  to  hold  the  people  who  at  the  moment 
are  obliged  to  use  those  weapons  resjionsible  when  the  real  respon- 
sibility lay  with  the  representatives  of  our  people  and  our  people  them- 
selves for  failing  to  make  the  preparation  in  advance. 

The  business  of  finding  a  scapegoat  to  send  loose  into  the  wilder- 
ness is  neither  hoiwrable  nor  deified  for  a  self-respecting  people  to  be 
engaged  in.  Wc  commemorated  today  by  a  monument  a  great  naval 
victory.  "Wc  commemorated  there  the  foresight.  t!ic  prudence  of 
the  public  men,  of  tlie  great  business  men,  of  the  shipwrights,  the 
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men  who  worked  physically  at  the  armor,  the  guns,  tlic  engines,  the 
hulls,  in  getting  the  fleet  ready ;  and,  more  than  that,  we  commemorated 
the  men  who  trained  that  fleet  in  readiness.  Matiy  an  officer  who  was 
retired  before  the  Spanish  War  came  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the 
credit  for  what  was  done  in  that  war,  although  he  never  saw  it,  t>c- 
cause  he  had  done  his  part  in  actual  sea  scr^-icc  in  training  tlic  men 
to  handle  the  mighty  and  delicate  weapons  of  war  intruded  to  their 
care. 

Every  public  man  who  by  his  vote  helped  to  make  efficient  that 
navy,  every  business  man,  every  wage-worker,  who  did  honest  work 
on  the  ships,  and  every  representative  of  ihe  navy,  officer  or  enlisted 
man,  who  in  the  years  before  the  war  faithfully  did  his  duty  aboard 
the  ships  in  fitting  crews  and  ships  for  the  test  of  war,  is  eiililled  to  a 
portion  of  the  credit  for  the  victory  in  Manila  Bay. 

So  it  is  with  the  army.  I  believe — no,  I  am  not  going  to  boast,  and 
SO  I  am  going  to  say  a  little  less  than  I  think — 1  shall  shift  the  form 
of  my  sentence  and  say  that  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  average 
officer  and  average  enlisted  man  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  if 
only  he  is  given  any  kind  of  a  fair  chance,  but  give  him  good  weapons 
and  give  him  a  diance  to  handle  the:ii  and  to  handle  himself  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  war.  The  best  man  alive,  if  he  is  given  no  chance  to  prac- 
tice, cannot  be  expected  when  first  put  to  a  test  to  show  his  abilities 
at  their  best.  Give  its  a  chance  to  handle  our  men  in  masses  in  time 
of  peace.  Remember  tliat  if  you  scatter  the  army  in  fifties  or  hundreds 
all  over  the  country,  you  must  expect  as  inevitable,  and  as  not  in  the 
least  blameworthy  on  the  part  of  the  army,  trouble  when  you  come  to 
gather  tlicm  together  as  an  anny  and  to  send  them  into  a  foreign 
country. 

Give  our  army  a  chance,  or  even  half  a  chance,  lo  practice  in  time  of 
peace  the  performance  of  its  proper  function  in  time  of  war,  and  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  American  people  will  ever  in  the  future  have  the 
same  cause  that  they  have  had  in  the  past  to  be  proud  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States. 


AT  RAYMOND,  CAL„  MAY  is,  tgoj. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  genlUtma: 

I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  to  meet  you  today,  still  less  to  address 
an  audience  such  as  this!  and  I  had  only  come  prepared  to  go  into  the 
Yoscmitc  with  John  Muir,  so  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  costume. 
I  have  enjoyed  so  much  seeing  Southern  California  and  San  Francisco 
that  I  fctt  my  trip  would  be  incomplete  if  1  did  not  get  up  into  your 
beautiful  country  and  then  see  the  Yoscmite.  Before  I  came  on  this 
trip  I  was  inclined  to  grtimble  because  I  found  wc  were  giving  relatively 
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four  times  .is  much  time  to  Otlifomia  as  to  any  other  State.  Now  I 
feel  that  wc  did  not  give  it  half  enough.  It  ought  to  have  been  eight 
times  instead  of  four  times.  I  have  enjoyed  being  here.  I  have  never 
been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  before.  For  a  number  of  years  I  lived  in  the 
Rockies.  1  was  in  the  cow  business  in  those  days.  Great  though  my 
pleasure  has  been  in  seeing  your  wonderful  soil,  your  wonderful  cli- 
mate, your  fruits  and  flowers,  your  extraordinary  and  beautiful  natural 
products,  yet  what  I  have  liked  most  has  been  meeting  the  men  and 
women,  and  finding  that  the  fundamental  fact  tliroughout  this  country 
is  that  wherever  you  go,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic,  a  good  Ameri- 
can is  a  good  American,  and  nothing  else.  Here,  as  everywhere  that  I 
have  been  in  California,  I  ant  greeted  by  men  who  wear  the  button 
which  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  ihcy  proved  their 
truth  by  their  endeavor.  As  they  then  belonged  to  diflferenl  regiments, 
doubtless  raised  in  different  States,  but  fought  for  one  flag  and  one 
country,  so  now  wherever  we  are  citizens,  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  or 
here  beyond  the  West,  in  California,  wherever  wc  arc  citizens,  our 
duties  are  the  same;  our  duty  is  to  lead  our  lives  in  3  spirit  of  decency, 
of  courage,  and  of  common  sense,  that  will  make  us  fit  to  be  citizens 
of  this  great  republic. 


AT  Bt-RENDA.  CAL.,  MAY  18,  1903. 

Jlfy  friends  and  fellow  cHisetxs: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  you  of  this  won- 
derful and  fertile  valley,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley ;  and  even  glimpses 
I  have  got  of  it  have  made  me  appreciate  its  fertility.  I  am  glad  that 
the  soil  and  the  climate  here  are  such  as  to  give  us  that  indispensable 
base  of  material  prosperity,  the  foundation  upon  which  we  must  rest. 
but,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  thing  that  pleases  me  most,  even  more 
than  the  crops,  is  the  men  and  women  I  meet.  I  believe  in  your 
future,  because  I  believe  in  you — not  only  in  the  climate  and  the  soil. 
You  can  take  the  best  climate  an<l  the  best  soil  and  put  a  poor,  shiftless, 
trifling  creature  on  the  soil  and  you  do  not  get  any  resull*.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  greatest  opportunities  you  must  have  the  men.  I 
fail  to  see  how  any  public  man  cannot  believe  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try after  he  has  gone,  as  I  have  gone,  from  one  side  of  the  continent 
,  to  the  other,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciiic,  and  lias  met  audiences 
everywhere  to  whom  he  can  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  American  citizenship,  fundamental  virtues  that  go  to  make  up 
good  men  and  good  women  everywhere,  and  have  gone  to  make  them 
up  since  time  b^an.  I  believe  not  in  brilliancy,  not  in  genius,  I  believe 
in  the  ordinary,  humdrum,  work-a-day  virtues  that  make  a  man  a  good 
man  in  his  family,  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  man  to  deal  with  in  business, 
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a  goot]  man  (o  deal  wtili  in  the  Stale,  and  wlien  you  have  got  a  man 
with  those  characteristics  in  him  you  have  a  man  who  if  the  need 
comes  will  rise  level  to  that  need.  There  are  any  number  of  different 
kinds  of  work  that  we  have  to  do,  all  of  which  have  to  be  done.  There 
is  the  work  of  the  farmer,  the  work  of  the  business  man,  the  work 
of  the  skilled  mechanic,  the  work  of  the  men  to  whom  I  owe  my  safety 
every  day  and  every  night — the  work  of  the  railroad  men;  the  work 
of  the  lawyer,  the  work  of  the  sailor,  the  work  of  tlie  soldier,  the  work 
in  ten  tliousand  ways ;  it  is  all  good  work ;  it  docs  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  work  (he  man  is  doing  if  he  does  it  well.  If  the  man  is  a 
stack,  shiftless  creature  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  hint.  He  is  of  no 
use.  In  every  occupation  you  will  find  some  men  whom  you  will  have 
to  carry.  You  cannot  do  much  with  them.  Every  one  of  us  wilt  stum- 
ble at  times,  and  shame  to  tlie  man  who  does  not  at  such  limes 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand,  but  if  the  man  lies  down  you  cannot  carry 
him  to  any  permanent  use.  What  I  would  plead  for  is  that  we  recog- 
nize that  fact,  that  we  bring  up  our  children  to  work,  so  thai  each  re- 
spects the  other.  I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  is  a  banker  or  a  brick- 
layer ;*  i  f  he  is  a  good  banker  or  a  good  bricklayer  he  is  a  good  citizen ; 
if  he  is  dishonest,  if  he  is  tricky,  if  he  shirks  hi«  job  or  tries  to  cheat 
his  neighbor,  be  he  great  or  small,  be  he  the  poor  man  cheating  the  rich 
man,  or  Uic  rich  man  oppressing  the  poor  man,  in  cither  case  he  is  a  bad 
citizen.  I  thank  you  and  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  il  has  been  to 
ice  you  here  this  evening. 

AT  MERCED,  CAL..  MAY  18;  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of. stopping  here  to  greet  you,  and 
to  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  my  trip  up  in  your  mountains  and 
my  whole  trip  through  California.  It  has  been  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  gel  out  here.  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  tlic  mountains;  I 
have  enjoyed  seeing  your  scenery ;  I  have  enjoyed  witnessing  the  won- 
derful products  of  your  climate  and  soil ;  but  what  I  have  enjoyed  most 
has  been  the  chance  to  see  the  men  and  women  of  California. 


AT  MODESTO.  CAU  MAY  18,  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  catch  this  glimpse  of  you.  I  liave  passed  four 
dcliglitful  days  in  your  mountains  up  there  in  the  Yosemitc  and  I  can 
not  «iy  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  them,  but  I  have  enjoyed  even  more 
my  entire  trip  through  California  and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  with 

■Pliinix  pTdidtiiL  RooMvnti  hit  rt*d  hi*  Burn*  w  food  eflect— A.  U.  L> 
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wfiich  I  have  been  received.  It  tus  been  a  great  pleasure  to  mc  to  come 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  then  west  of  the  West  to  California,  and  to 
see  your  wonderful  State.  And  while  1  have  enjoyed  it  all,  enjoyed 
seeing  the  soil  and  the  climate,  enjoyed  witnessing  tlic  abounding  pros- 
perity that  you  have  succeeded  in  making,  the  thing  that  1  have  enjoyed 
most  has  been  seeing  (he  men  and  women,  the  citizens  of  Cahfornia,  for 
that  is  what  counts  most  in  the  long  run.  The  soil  and  the  chniate  will 
not  count  for  anytliing  if  the  people  have  not  got  it  in  tticm  to  take 
advantage  of  the  soil  and  climate.  I  think  I  came  to  California  a  mid* 
dling  good  American  and  I  will  go  away  a  better  American.  It  lias 
been  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you  all. 

AT  TRUCKEE.  CAL..  MAY  19.  1903. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  you  my  fellow  citisens: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  out  to  greet  me.  Most  of  all,  1  wish 
to  thank  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  who  arc  present.  It  has  been  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  thing  wherever  I  have  been  in  California  to  be 
greeted  by  some  of  those  men  to  whose  actions  we  owe  it  that  there  U 
now  a  common  country  of  ours  or  a  President  over  iL  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  we  should  profit  by  (he  lessons  that  they  taught, 
not  merely  in  war,  but  in  peace.  In  speaking  to  you  here  in  this  great 
and  wonderful  State  of  California,  with  its  marvclously  diversified  ta< 
dustries,  with  its  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  south,  with  its  agricukure 
carried  on  in  ordinary  faction  in  the  north,  it£  pasturage.  i(s  mines, 
its  commerce,  its  manufactures,  its  wonderful  railroad  development,  I 
speak  to  a  community  which  has  risen  and  gone  forward  because  of  the 
t)1)e  of  character,  the  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  among  its  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  lesson  to  he  learned  from  the  men  of  the  Civil  War  is  the  lesson 
of  resolute  endeavor  for  a  worthy  cause.  I  wouhl  not  preach  to  any 
man  the  life  of  ease,  the  life  of  safety  only.  Instead  of  the  life  of  ease  I 
preach  to  atl  worthy  to  be  called  men.  the  life  of  work,  the  lite  of  en- 
deavor, and  instead  of  the  life  of  safety  I  preach  the  doctrine  that 
teaches  us  now  as  it  taught  the  men  of  the  Civil  War,  that  there  arc 
times  when  safety  is  the  last  thing  to  be  considered.  Here  in  America, 
tliroughout  our  country,  what  we  need  arc  the  virtues  of  the  pioneers, 
and  among  the  pioneers  I  put  high  the  pioneers  of  the  churches  who 
went  liand  in  hand  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  their  fellow 
men.  You  need  various  qualities  to  make  a  State  great,  a  nation  great, 
just  as  you  needed  tliose  qualities  to  make  an  army  great  No  one  of 
them  will  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  the  base  of  morality, 
of  decency,  love  of  country,  love  of  friends,  the  quality  that  makes 
a  man  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a  decent  citizen.    Vou  need  that 
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must  take  th«  same  interest  in  all  men  who  do  their  work  well.  If  a 
man  docs  his  dutv  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  we  should  be  proud  of  him. 

Just  1ft  mc  say  one  word  especially  to  the  railroad  men.  I  recol- 
lect the  last  time  I  o'cr  met  General  Sherman  lie  told  me  that  if  he 
had  to  raise  an  army  composed  purely  of  one  class  he  would  take 
railroad  men  because  tliey  developed  (our  or  five  qualities  that  counted 
more  than  anything  else,  qualities  of  taking  risks,  of  irregular  hours 
(so  that  to  be  up  at  night  does  not  strike  them  with  horror),  of 
accepting  responsibility,  and  yet  of  obeying  orders,  and  obeying  them 
at  once,  not  wondering  whether  to  turn  the  switch  then  or  later, 
but  turning  it  then,  and  in  consequence  the  men  who  have  had  that 
training  will  make  good  soldiers,  and  when  you  make  a  really  good 
soldier  you  will  make  a  good  citizen.  We  cannot  all  be  railroad  men, 
but  we  can  all  be  good  citizens  and  show  the  same  type  of  quality. 

I  am  glad  to  sec  all  of  you,  but  perhaps  I  am  most  glad  to  see  the 
children. 

AT  COLPAX,  CAL,  UAV  tft  ioqj. 

My  fellOtv  cilisens,  my  fellow  Americans,  men  and  women  of  Placer 

County: 

It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the  miners 
here.  I  do  not  have  to  preach  to  yon.  You  practice  what  I  preach,  and 
I  hope  I  do  myself,  too.  You  m  your  lives  here  have  done  the  tilings 
which  it  makes  all  of  us  proud  as  Americans  to  have  done.  We  do  not 
believe  here  in  this  rejiublic  in  the  men  who  seek  on!y  the  life  of  ease, 
the  life  of  absence  of  effort.  We  believe  in  the  men  who  face  toil, 
who  face  risk,  who  dare,  who  do  and  who  triumph  because  they  have 
done  it. 


AT  AUBURN,  CAU,  MAY  ig,  1903. 

My  fcllotv  citizens: 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to  greet  me, 
and  I  am  bo  pleased  to  sec  you,  men  and  women  of  Placer  County.  I 
have  enjoyed  (o  the  full  my  visit  to  California.  I  have  been  astonished 
and  delighted  with  your  extraordinary  success  in  50  many  different 
types  of  industries — mining,  agriculture  of  so  many  kinds,  manufactur- 
ing, your  wonderful  commerce.  It  is  particularly  a  pleasure  to  be  in  a 
Stale  already  great,  and  yet  with  an  infinilcly  greater  future  before  it. 
But  pleased  though  I  am  to  see  your  abounding  material  prosperity,  the 
products  of  your  soil,  the  thing  I  am  most  pleased  with  is  you  your- 
selves, the  men  and  women.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
caught  this  glimpse  of  you. 


first,  just  as  in  tlie  Civil  War  you  needed  to  have  patriotism  first, 
love  of  country,  the  spirit  that  drove  you  to  think  nothinj;  of  case,  notli- 
ing  of  comfort,  but  to  go  out  to  do  the  work  of  the  nation  when  that 
nation  called,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  yon  to  battle ;  but  that 
was  not  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  patriotic  a  man  was.  if  he  ran  away 
you  could  do  nothing  with  him.  It  is  the  same  way  here  in  civil 
life.  I  wish  a  man  to  be  decent,  a  square  ntan,  a  fair  dealing  man,  but 
he  has  got  to  be  a  man  also  or  you  cannot  do  much  with  him.  He 
has  got  to  have  cour-ige,  hardihood,  power  to  work,  power  to  hold 
his  own,  to  do  whatever  his  hands  find  to  do,  he  has  got  to  have  that 
or  he  will  not  amount  to  much.  He  has  got  to  have  it  in  him  to  make 
.his  own  way  or  he  in  a  weakling  and  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  In 
addition  to  the  qualities  of  decency,  of  honesty,  there  must  be  the  quali- 
ties of  manliness,  of  hardihood,  the  qualilies  that  sent  the  pioneers 
across  the  trackless  wastes,  the  quality  that  sends  the  soldier  to  battle, 
the  quality  that  makes  a  man  discontented  and  ill  at  ease  if  he  carinot 
do  his  work  well  on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  wherever  his  work  i*. 
You  need  those  and  you  need  something  in  addition,  for  I  do  not  care 
how  brave  a  man  is,  how  honest  he  is,  if  he  is  a  fool  you  car  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  needs  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense  to  help  him  out, 
to  make  his  work  count. 

There  is  another  lesson  taught  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue — ^thc 
lesson  of  brotherhood;  brotherhood  in  its  broadest  sense;  brotherhood 
that  does  not  recogniw!  the  difference  of  sections  and  that  rccogniies 
just  as  little  the  di^erence  of  class,  that  treats  a  man  on  his  worth  as  a 
man.  and  if  he  is  s(|uare  stands  by  him;  if  he  is  not  square  is  against 
him,  and  recognizes  other  distinctions  as  accidental,  not  fundamental 
One  lesson  of  that  brotherhood  is  the  self-respect  that  respects  others. 
In  the  army,  from  the  lieutenant-general  down  to  the  last  newly  enlisted 
recruit,  the  thing  that  concerned  you  was  how  the  man  did  his  duty  in 
his  place,  and  not  what  that  place  was.  There  are  in  this  country 
3  thousand  difTcrcnt  shapes  of  work.  Wc  have  got  to  do  them  all, 
and  wc  can  do  them  well  only  if  we  recognize  the  need  that  eacl) 
work  should  be  well  done ;  whether  the  man  is  a  business  man,  a  lawyer, 
a  farmer,  a  railroad  man.  a  mechanic,  matters  nothing.  What  mat* 
tcrs  is.  docs  he  do  his  work  and  his  duty  well  ?  Is  he  a  square  man 
and  a  brave  man,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  whom  you 
are  glad  to  have  associate  with  you  as  an  .fVmcrican?  If  he  is,  he  is  a 
good  citizen  and  entitled  to  honor ;  if  he  is  not,  I  care  rtot  whether  he  be 
high  or  low  in  :iacial  standing  or  in  wealth,  he  is  a  bad  citizen  and  a 
curse  to  the  State.  All  kinds  of  honorable  work  entitle  those  following 
them  to  honor.  For  the  bst  few  weeks  and  for  the  next  few.  every 
minute  and  every  hour  my  safety  depends  upon  how  the  railroad  men 
do  their  work.    Naturally,  I  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  them.    But  we 
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must  take  the  same  interest  Ja  all  men  who  do  their  work  well.  If  a 
man  docs  his  duty  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  wc  should  be  proud  of  him. 

Just  let  mc  say  one  word  especJally  lo  the  railroad  men.  1  recol- 
lect the  last  time  I  ever  met  Geiierat  Sherman  he  told  me  that  if  he 
had  to  raise  an  army  composed  purely  of  one  class  he  would  take 
railroad  men  because  tliey  developed  four  or  five  qualities  that  counted 
more  than  anything  else,  qualities  of  taking  risks,  of  irregular  hours 
(so  that  to  be  up  at  night  docs  not  strike  them  with  horror),  of 
accepting  responsibility,  and  yet  of  obeying  orders,  and  obeying  them 
at  once,  not  wondering  whether  to  turn  tlic  switdi  tlien  or  later, 
but  turning  it  then,  and  in  consequence  the  men  who  have  had  that 
training  will  make  good  soldiers,  and  when  you  make  a  really  good 
soldier  you  will  make  a  good  citizen.  We  cannot  all  be  railroad  men, 
but  wc  can  all  be  good  citixens  and  show  the  same  type  of  quality. 

I  atn  glad  to  sec  all  of  you,  but  perhaps  1  ani  most  glad  to  see  the 
children. 


* 


AT  COLFAX,  CAU  MAY  1%  igoS- 

My  fel((nv  citUens,  my  fellow  Ameriems,  men  and  women  of  Placer 

County: 

It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the  miners 
h«re.  I  do  not  have  to  preach  to  you.  You  practice  what  I  preach,  and 
I  hope  I  do  myself,  toa  You  in  your  lives  here  have  done  the  things 
which  it  makes  all  of  us  proud  as  Americans  to  have  done.  Wc  do  not 
believe  here  in  this  republic  in  the  men  who  seek  only  the  life  of  ease, 
tlie  life  of  absence  of  effort.  Wc  believe  in  the  men  who  face  toil, 
who  face  risk,  who  dare,  who  do  and  who  triumph  betausc  they  have 
done  it. 


AT  AUBURN,  CAL...  MAY  19.  19OJ. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  coming  lo  greet  mc, 
and  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,  men  and  women  of  Placer  County.  I 
have  enjoyed  to  the  full  my  visit  to  California.  I  have  been  astonished 
and  delighted  with  yoiir  extraordinary  success  in  so  many  different 
types  of  industries — mining,  agriculture  of  90  many  kinds,  manufactur- 
ing, your  wonderful  commerce.  It  is  particularly  a  pleasure  to  be  in  a 
State  already  great,  and  yet  with  an  infinitely  greater  future  before  it. 
But  pleased  though  I  am  to  sec  >-our  abounding  material  prosperity,  the 
products  of  your  soil,  the  thing  I  am  most  pleased  with  is  you  your- 
selves, the  men  and  women.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
caught  this  glimpse  of  you. 
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.      AT  THE  PARK,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL.,  MAY  Ifl.  IJOJ. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and  uomen  of  Sacramento,  and  to  you,  the 

children: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  sec  the  children  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  tlic  teacliers.  There  is  no  body  of  men  and  women  in  all 
our  country  to  whom  so  much  is  owing  as  to  those  who  arc  training 
the  next  generation,  because  it  is  the  merest  truism  to  »ay  ttiat  the  next 
generation  determines  the  fate  of  this  country.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  such  commerce,  such  industry,  such  manufactures,  such  agricul- 
ture, as  I  have  seen  evidences  of  here  in  California;  but  the  important 
thing,  after  all,  is  the  quality  of  tlie  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  future 
of  the  State  depends  not  uixin  what  is  material,  for  that  you  can  produce 
if  you  have  the  heart,  the  hami,  and  the  head  to  do  it;  it  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  heart,  hand  and  head  in  the  average  American. 
That  is  what  counts.  Therefore  a  peculiar  debt  is  owing  to  those  who 
are  educating  the  hoys  and  girls  of  today,  who  will  be  tlic  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  and  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  our  citizenship. 

I  greet  with  pleasure  you  bo)'s  and  girls,  and  you  of  the  high  school, 
you  who  in  not  many  years  will  have  to  take  upon  yourselves  the  duties 
that  come  with  full  growth  of  body  and  mind.  1  am  going  to  repeat 
to  you  one  bit  of  advice  which  I  have  already  given,  advice  to  the 
young,  which  applies  also  to  the  old.  I  believe  in  play  and  I  believe 
in  work.  I  believe  in  having  a  good  time,  provided  it  docs  not  inter- 
fere with  your  doing  the  work  tlierc  is  to  do.  Play  hard  while  you  play, 
and  when  you  work  do  not  play  at  all. 

It  has  given  me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  witness  tonight  this  wonderful 
gathering  in  this  beautiftil  place.  I  have  come  from  the  -Atlantic  across 
this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  meeting  the  different  bodies  of 
my  fellow  citizens  one  thing  has  Mruck  me  particularly,  and  that  is  the 
essential  unity  of  our  people.  East  or  West,  North  or  South,  by  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  among  the  Rockies,  and 
here  beside  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans,  wherever  I  meet  a  body 
of  our  people  I  n)cet  men  and  women  to  whom  I  can  appeal  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  ^lothing  else.  I  greet  you.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  1  am 
proud  of  you,  proud  to  be  your  fellow  citizen.  I  believe  in  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  1  believe  that  the  century  that  is  opening  contains  the 
promise  of  the  greatest  achievement  for  this  nation  that  any  nation  has 
ever  enjoyed  since  the  dim  days  when  history  dawned. 
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TO    THE   SACRAMENTO    SOCIETY    OP   CALIFORNIA    PIONEERS. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAU  MAY  ift  ign 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Sacramento  Society  of 
California  Pioneers.  Of  cotirsc,  the  nieinbers  of  your  society  must 
ever  feel  not  merely  a  particular  interest  in,  but  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  State  sucli  as  no  other  can  have.  To  you  it  was  given  in 
the  heroic  days  to  do  the  great  deeds  by  which  this  republic  was 
made  in  very  truth  the  mistress  of  the  two  great  oceans,  for  such 
she  shall  be  in  the  years  to  come.  It  was  following  your  guidance  that 
our  people  conquered  this  continent  and  made  it  the  base  for  this 
mighty  and  wonderful  nation,  a  nation  mighty  in  its  past,  mightier  yet 
in  the  possibility  that  the  looming  future  holds  for  it.  I  thank  you 
most  heartily  and  appreciate  particularly  the  courtesy  of  yoti  and  your 
fellow  members. 


AT  THE  CAPITOL  BUILDING.  SaCR.\MENTO.  CAL.,  MAY  19,  igoj. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fettow  dtisens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  meeting  you  here  in  the 
capital  city  of  your  wonderful  State.  In  greeting  all  of  you  I  know  that 
the  otiiers  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  whose  mettle  rang  true  on  war's  red  touchstone,  to  the 
men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  have  tonight  one  country  or  that 
there  is  a  President  to  speak  to  you — the  men  of  the  Gran<l  Army,  tlje 
veterans  of  the  great  war.  I  wish  also  to  express  at  this  time  my 
acknowledgment  to  my  escort,  tlie  National  Guard,  many  of  them  my 
comrades  in  the  lesser  war  of  "98,  You  see,  in  '98  we  had  a  difficulty 
from  which  you  were  wholly  free  in  '6t,  because  with  us  there  was  not 
enough  war  to  go  around. 

I  liave  enjoyed  to  the  full  my  visit  to  California.  I  have  come 
across  Ihc  continent  from  tlie  East  to  the  West,  and  now  beyond 
the  West  to  California,  for  California  stands  by  itself.  I  have  en- 
joyed every  hour  of  my  stay  here.  I  have  just  come  from  a  four 
days'  rest  in  the  Yoscmtie,  and  I  wish  to  say  one  word  to  you  here  in 
the  capital  city  of  California  about  certain  of  your  great  natural  re- 
sources, your  forests  and  the  water  supply  coming  from  the  streams 
that  find  their  sources  among  the  forests  of  the  mountains. 

California  possesses  a  wonderful  climate,*  a  wonderful  soil,  and 
throughout  the  portions,  that  I  have  visited  it  is  literally  astounding 
to  sec  how  the  land  yields  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold  when  water 
is  put  upon  It    And  where  it  Li  possible  to  irrigate  the  land  the 

•II  f*  one  of  th*  twitii  at  C>l!t«rnik  p«rhap«  thtl  iti  cltmiu  U  *a  nucb  la  cwrai  at 
lu  wBtthcr.— A-  !I.  U- 
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result  u,  of  ccwrse,  far  bener  than  having  to  depend  upon  rainfall 
anywhere,  bitt  no  small  part  of  the  prosperity  of  California  in  the 
hotter  and  drier  agricultural  regions  depends  upon  the  preservation 
of  her  water  supply ;  and  the  water  supply  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
the  forests  are  preser\-cd.    As  regards  some  of  the  trees,  I  want  tliem 
preserved  because  they  are  the  only  things  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
Lying  out  at  night  under  those  giant  Sequoias  was  lying  in  a  temple 
built  by  no  hand  of  man,  a  temple  grander  than  any  human  iKhitect 
could  by  any  possibility  build,  and  I  hope  for  the  preservat'oo  of  the 
groves  of  giant  trees  simply  because  it  would  be  a-shamc  to  our  civil- 
ization to  let  them  disappear.    They  are  monuments  in  themselves. 
I  ask  for  the  preservation  of  the  other  forests  on  grounds  of  wise 
and  far-sighted  economic  policy.      I  do  not  ask  iliat  lumbering  be 
stopped  at  all     On  tlw  contrary,  I  ask  that  the  forests  be  kept  for 
use  in  lumbering,  only  tliat  they  be  so  used  that  not  only  sliall  we  here, 
this  generation,  get  the  benefit  for  the  next  few  years,  but  that  our 
children  and  our  chiklren's  children  shall  get  the  benefit    In  Califor- 
nia I  am  impressed  by  how  great  the  State  is,  but  I  am  even  more 
impressed  by  the  immensely  greater  greatness  that  lies  in  the  future, 
and  I  ask  that  your  marvelous  natural  resources  be  handed  on  unim- 
paired to  your  posterity.     We  are  not  building  tliis  country  of  ours 
for  a  day.    It  is  to  last  through  the  ages.    We  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  century.    We  look  into  the  dim  years  that  rise  before  us, 
knowing  that  if  we  arc  true  the  generations  that  succeed  us  here 
shall  fall  heir  to  a  heritage  such  as  lias  never  been  known  before.    I 
ask  that  we  keep  in  mind  not  only  our  own  interests,  but  the  interesu 
of  our  children.    Any  generation  fit  to  do  its  work  must  work  for 
the  future,  for  the  people  of  the  future,  as  well  as  for  itself.    You, 
men  of  the  Civil  War,  fought  from  '6i  to  "65  for  the  Union  of  that 
day ;  yes,  and  for  the  Union  that  was  to  stand  while  nations  stand  in 
the  hereafter.    You  fought  to  make  the  flag  that  had  been  rent  asunder 
once  more  whole  and  wittiout  a  seam  and  to  float  over  j-ou  and  to  float 
over  all  who  come  after  you  likewise.     You  fought  for  tlie  future; 
you  fought  for  the  looming  greatness  of  the  republic  in  the  centuries 
that  were  to  come,  and  now  I  ask  that  we,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  keep  our  gaze  fixed  likewise  on  the  days  that  are  to  come 
after  us.    You  are  building  here  tliis  great  State  within  whose  bounds 
tics  an  area  as  great  as  an  Old  World  empire,  a  State  with  a  commerce 
already  vast,  but  with  a  commerce  which  within  the  century  that  haa 
now  opened  shall  cover  and  dominate  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.    You 
are  building  your  factories,  you  arc  tilling  the  fields;  busine«s  man, 
professional  man,  farmer,  wage-worker,  all  here  in  this  State  see  S 
future  of  unknown  possibilities  opening  before  them. 
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I  earnestly  ask  that  you  see  to  it  that  your  resources,  by  use,  arc 
perpetuated  for  the  use  of  the  peoples  yet  unborn.  Use  them,  but 
in  using,  keep  and  preserve  them.  Keep  the  waters ;  keep  the  forests ; 
use  your  lands  as  you  use  your  bays,  yoiir  harbors,  as  you  use  the  cilics 
here,  so  that  by  the  very  fact  of  the  use  they  will  become  more 
valuable  as  possessions. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  material  things,  of  the  things  which  are  indis- 
pensable as  the  foundation,  the  base  of  national  Rrcatncss.  Wc  must 
care  for  the  body  first.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  tremendous  indus- 
trial development  goes  on,  that  the  well-being  continues ;  that  the  soil 
yields  its  wealth  ii/the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  aye,  and  tenfold 
more.  Wc  cannot  for  one  moment  afford  to  underestimate  the  vital 
importance  of  that  material  well-being,  of  the  prosperity  which  wc  so 
abundantly  enjoy,  but  I  ask  also  that  you  remember  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in 
going  through  California  than  the  interest  you  arc  paying  to  the  cause 
of  education,  than  the  way  in  which  your  citizens  evidently  realize  that 
upon  the  proper  training  of  tlie  children,  of  those  who  are  to  he  the 
men  and  women  of  a  score  of  years  hence,  depends  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  republic.  Let  me  draw  a  lesson  from  you,  the  men  of  the  Civil 
War.  You  needed  strong  bodies,  you  needed  the  supplies,  the  arms, 
but  more  than  all,  you  needed  the  hearts  that  drove  the  bodies  into 
battle.  What  distinguished  our  men  was  the  spirit  that  drove  them 
onward  to  effort  and  to  strife,  onward  into  action,  onward  through  the 
march,  tliroiigh  the  long  months  of  watting  in  camp,  onward  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  battle,  when  men's  souls  were  winnowed  out  a* 
before  the  judgment  seat  Vou  then  rose  level  to  the  duty  that  was 
before  you  because  of  the  spirit  that  burned  within  your  breasts,  because 
you  liad  in  you  the  capacity  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  lofty  ideal, 
because  jou  realized  that  there  was  something  above  the  body  and 
greater  than  the  body.  And  now.  my  fellows,  men  and  women  of 
California,  men  and  women  of  tlic  American  Union,  I  ask  throughout 
this  country  that  our  people  keep  in  their  hearts  the  capacity  of  devo- 
tion to  wliat  stands  above  mere  bodily  welfare,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul.  I  ask  that  wc  have  strong  bodies,  well 
cared  for,  well  clothed,  well  housed.  I  as.k  for  what  is  better  than  a 
strong  body,  a  sane  mind.  And  I  ask  finally  for  what  counts  for  more 
than  body,  for  more  than  mind,  for  character ;  character  which  in  the 
last  analysis  tells  most  in  settling  the  welfare  of  cither  a  nation  or  an 
individual ;  character  into  which  many  elements  enter,  but  three,  above 
all :  in  the  first  place,  as  a  foundation,  decency,  honesty,  morality,  the 
quality  that  make«  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  who 
deals  fairly  and  squarely  with  those  about  him,  who  does  his  duty  to 
those  around  him  and  to  the  State;  and  that  is  not  enough.    Decency 
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result  is,  of  course,  far  better  than  having:  to  dq)ciid  upon  rainfall 
anywhere,  but  no  small  part  of  the  prosperity  of  California  in  the 
hotter  and  drier  agricultural  reipons  depends  upon  the  preservation 
of  her  water  supply ;  and  the  water  supply  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
the  forests  arc  preserved.  As  regards  some  of  the  trees,  I  want  them 
pre*er\'ed  because  they  are  the  only  things  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
Lying  out  at  night  under  those  giant  Sequoias  was  lying  in  a  temple 
built  by  no  hand  of  man,  a  temple  grander  than  any  human  architect 
could  by  any  possibility  build,  and  I  hope  for  the  prcscrvat'on  of  tlie 
groves  of  giant  trees  simply  because  it  would  be  a  shame  to  our  civil- 
ization to  let  them  disappear.  Tlicy  are  monuments  in  themselves. 
I  ask  for  the  preservation  of  the  other  forests  on  grounds  of  wise 
and  far-sighted  economic  policy.  I  do  not  ask  that  lumbering  be 
stopped  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  ask  that  the  forests  be  kept  for 
use  in  lumbering,  only  that  they  be  so  used  Ihat  not  only  shall  we  here, 
this  generation,  get  the  benefit  for  the  next  few  years,  but  that  our 
cliiidrcn  and  our  children's  children  shall  get  the  benefit  In  Califor- 
nia I  am  impressed  by  how  great  the  State  is,  but  I  am  even  more 
impressed  by  the  immensely  greater  greatness  tliat  lies  in  the  future, 
and  I  ask  that  your  marvelous  natural  resources  be  handed  on  unim- 
paired to  your  posterity.  We  are  not  building  ibis  country  of  ours 
for  a  day.  It  is  to  last  tlirough  tlic  ages.  Wc  stand  on  llie  threshold 
of  a  new  century.  We  look  into  tlie  dim  years  that  rise  before  us, 
knowing  that  if  we  are  true  the  generations  that  succeed  us  here 
shall  fall  heir  to  a  heritage  such  as  has  never  been  known  before.  I 
ask  tli.it  wc  keep  in  mind  not  only  our  own  interests,  but  the  interests 
of  our  children.  Any  generation  fit  to  do  its  work  must  work  for 
the  future,  for  the  people  of  tlie  future,  as  well  as  for  itself.  You, 
men  of  the  Civil  War,  fought  from  '6i  to  '65  for  the  Union  of  that 
day ;  yes,  and  for  the  Union  that  was  to  stand  while  nations  stand  in 
the  hereafter.  You  fouglit  to  make  the  flag  Iliat  had  been  rent  asunder 
once  more  whole  and  without  a  scam  and  to  float  over  you  and  to  float 
over  all  who  come  after  you  likewise.  You  fought  for  the  future; 
you  fought  for  the  looming  greatness  of  the  republic  in  the  centuries 
that  were  to  come,  and  now  1  ask  tliat  we,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  keep  our  gaze  fixed  likewise  on  the  days  that  arc  to  come 
after  us.  You  arc  building  here  this  great  State  within  whose  bounds 
lies  an  area  as  great  as  an  Old  World  empire,  a  State  with  a  commerce 
already  vast,  but  with  a  commerce  which  within  the  century  that  has 
now  opened  shall  cover  and  dominate  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  Vou 
are  building  your  factories,  you  are  tilling  the  fields ;  business  man, 
professional  man,  farmer,  \vage-worker.  all  here  in  this  State  sec  a 
future  of  unknown  possibilities  opening  before  them. 
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I  earnestly  ask  that  you  see  to  it  that  yoiir  resources,  by  use,  are 
perpetuated  for  the  use  of  the  peoples  yet  unborn.  Use  them,  but 
in  using,  keep  and  prescr^-e  them.  Keep  the  waters;  keep  (he  forests; 
use  your  lands  as  )'oh  use  your  bays,  your  harbors,  as  you  use  the  cities 
here,  so  that  by  the  very  fact  of  the  use  they  will  become  more 
valuable  as  possessions. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  material  things,  of  the  things  whtdi  are  indis- 
pensable as  the  foundation,  the  base  of  national  greatness.  Wc  must 
care  for  tlie  body  first.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  tremendous  indus- 
trial development  goes  on,  that  the  well-being  continues;  that  the  soil 
yields  its  wealth  iif  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  aye,  and  tenfold 
more.  Wc  cannot  for  one  moment  alTord  to  underestimate  the  vital 
importance  of  that  material  well-being,  of  the  prosperity  which  we  so 
abundantly  enjoy,  but  1  ask  also  that  you  remember  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  soul  as  well  as  tlie  body.  Nothing  lias  struck  me  more  in 
going  through  California  than  the  interest  you  arc  paying  to  the  cause 
of  education,  than  the  way  in  which  your  citizens  evidently  realize  that 
upon  the  proper  training  of  the  children,  of  those  who  arc  to  be  the 
men  and  women  of  a  score  of  years  hence,  depends  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  republic.  Let  me  draw  a  lesson  from  you,  the  men  of  the  Civil 
War.  You  needed  strong  bodies,  you  needed  the  supplies,  the  arms, 
but  more  than  all,  you  needed  the  hearts  that  drove  the  bodies  into 
battle.  What  distinguished  oiir  men  was  tltc  spirit  that  drove  them 
onward  to  effort  and  to  strife,  onward  into  action,  onward  through  tlie 
march,  through  the  long  months  of  waiting  in  camp,  onward  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  battle,  when  men's  souls  were  winnowed  out  as 
before  the  judgment  scat.  You  then  rose  level  to  the  duty  that  was 
before  you  because  of  the  spirit  that  burned  within  your  breasts,  because 
you  had  in  you  the  capacity  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  lofty  ideal, 
because  you  realized  that  there  was  something  above  the  body  and 
greater  than  the  body.  And  now.  my  fellows,  men  and  women  o( 
California,  men  and  women- of  the  American  Union,  I  ask  throughout 
lliis  country  that  our  jwopic  keep  in  iheir  hearts  tlic  capacity  of  devo- 
tion to  what  stands  above  mere  bodily  welfare,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul.  I  ask  that  we  have  strong  bodies,  well 
cared  for,  well  clotlied,  well  housed.  I  ask  for  what  ts  better  tlian  a 
strong  body,  a  sane  mind.  And  I  ask  finally  for  what  coimts  for  more 
than  body,  for  more  than  mind,  for  character;  character  which  in  the 
last  analysis  tells  most  in  settling  the  welfare  of  cither  a  nation  or  an 
individual ;  character  into  which  many  elements  enter,  but  three,  above 
all ;  in  the  first  place,  as  a  foundation,  decency,  honc8t>-,  morality,  the 
quality  that  makes  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  who 
deals  fairly  and  squarely  with  those  about  him.  who  docs  his  duty  to 
those  around  him  and  to  the  Sute ;  and  that  is  not  enough.    Decency 
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aaA  btmaty  an  act  eaoe^    Jnat  a»  in  the  Civil  War  you  n««dcij 


fMUiuUcm  first,  bat  it 


bow  patriotic  a  man  was,  if  he 


ran  awaj  ;oa  ooold  do  ■"**'''^  with  Imii.  So  tn  dnc  life  you  must 
hare  dcoencT  aod  booesnr,  for  witfaoot  them  ability  makes  a  man  only 
tbe  more  daagenNis  to  his  fcOows,  the  greater  force  for  evil.  Just 
again  as  in  the  Gvil  War,  ij  tbe  man  did  not  bare  in  htm  the  capacity 
of  lojral^  to  hia  Mlows.  lojralty  to  bis  reymcnt.  k>yalty  to  the  flag,  if 
he  (Sd  not  haw  in  faim  tbat  capacstr,  tbe  abler  be  was  the  worse  he  was 
to  bare  in  die  army.  So  it  is  now  in  dvil  fife ;  tbe  afakr  a  man  is.  if  he 
has  not  the  root  of  rigbteooEness  in  him  tbe  more  dangerous  a  foe  to 
dccmt  gDventmcnt  be  it,  and  we  tball  never  rise  trrel  to  tbe  needs  of 
our  nation  until  we  nalce  it  uudei  stood  that  the  scottadrel  who  succeeds 
is  to  be  bunted  down  by  public  opaiiocL  by  the  eoodemaation  and  scorn 
of  bis  feOows.  esoctly  as  we  hont  down  die  weaker  scoondrc!  who  fails. 
Bat  that  ia  not  cnoiq^  Occencr  and  honesty  are  a  basis,  but  that  is 
aft.  I  do  not  care  bow  nncal  ■  man  is,  i{  his  morality  b  only  good 
while  be  sits  at  home  in  bit  own  parlor,  yoa  can  do  nothing  with  hun. 
Scant  is  the  use  we  have  Cor  the  timid  good.  In  tbe  war  you  needed 
patriotism,  and  then  yoo  needed  tfw  Sgbdng  edge  You  had  to  have 
tfaaL  So  in  arU  life  we  need  tbe  spirit  <ii  decency,  of  honest)-,  and 
then,  in  additioc,  dK  qna&ty  of  ootuagc,  oS  faar£bood,  of  manliness, 
that  makes  a  man  fit  to  go  out  iMo  6|e  fanrly^iurty  and  do  a  man's  work 
in  die  world.  IImc  nntstomc,  too;  and  that  b  not  enoogfa.  I  do  not 
care  how  moral  a  nan  b  and  bow*  brave  be  is,  if  be  b  a  natural  bom 
fool  yon  can  do  notbine  with  him.  I  ask.  then,  for  decency  as  the 
foundation,  for  eoorage  and  mantiiw'w  thereoa,  and  finally,  in  addition 
to  both.  1  ask  fior  «■!«»■  sense  as  die  moderator  and  guide  of  both. 

My  feDow^<oaniiymcsi.  I  bdere  in  you;  I  believe  in  your  fntnre; 
I  b^eve  in  the  fntme  of  thp  Americas  npobfic,  became  I  believe  that 
tbe  average  American  citiaen  bas  in  faim  jnst  Aose  qm^ties — tbe  quality 
of  honesty,  Ae  qoaEty  of  cooragc.  and  the  qnaHty  of  coaanon  sense. 
While  we  keep  in  tbe  cunuimnity  tbe  power  of  adfaennee  to  a  lo&y  ideal 


and  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  attempt  its  rcafixatiaa  by  pcactical 
aedwds.  we  can  be  sure  that  our  pcugies*  in  tbe  future  wilt  be  even 
more  rapid  tfam  onr  progress  has  been  in  tte  past,  and  that  in  die. 
century  now  opening,  in  the  eentaries  that  sacceed  it.  dus  country. 
already  tbe  greaBest  repohlic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  wiO 
ittatn  a  position  of  pnwfaenct  in  die  wochTa  bistary  that  wiD  dwarf 
into  insigni&caace  an  tfant  has  ever  been  done  before. 

AT  REOOnni  C\L.  UAY 

ily  fricmds  md  ffUw  rilistns: 
b  U  a  great  pknsure  to  see  you  to-day.    Tim  b  to  be  my  bst  day 
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in  California,  and  I  leave  ihc  State  with  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  I  have  been  received,  and  with  memories  which  I 
shall  ever  keep  of  the  pleasant  days  I  have  had  within  your  border*. 
I  have  seen  pretty  much  all  the  State  from  the  ocean  up  to  the  Sierras 
and  into  them :  I  have  come  from  the  south  and  am  leaving  at  the 
northern  end  ;  and  I  am  impressed,  as  every  man  must  be.  with  what  our 
nation  is,  to  have  within  ix&  borders  a  Slate  such  as  this,  a  State  in 
resources  and  size  the  (ft|ual  of  many  an  Old  World  empire.  I  have 
enjoyed  everything,  swing  your  farms,  your  ranches,  your  cities, 
noting  the  divcrsilication  of  your  industries,  seeing  the  pro<Uicts  of  the 
ranch,  of  the  irrigated  agriculture,  of  Ihc  mine,  of  the  forest,  realizing, 
as  a  man  must  who  sees  San  Francisco  and  that  wonderful  harbor,  that 
here  is  one  of  the  cities  which  must  in  lime  now  near  do  its  full  share 
in  dominating  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  1  have  enjoyed  alt  of  these 
sights ;  but  most  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  you,  the  men  and  women 
of  California.  Tliat  is  what  counts  ultimately  in  any  nation.  We  need 
of  course  the  physical  advantages,  but  they  are  useless  if  wc  have  not 
got  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Constitution,  laws, — they  arc 
good  things,  indispensable  things,  to  have  right,  but  you  must  have 
the  men  behind  them  or  they  will  amount  to  but  little.  There  are  other 
nations  with  the  same  type  of  constitution,  the  same  theoretical  form 
■of  government  as  ours,  and  yet  those  other  nations  have  failed  where 
wc  have  succeeded  because  the  type  of  citizenship  was  different  So 
here,  the  climate  and  soil  would  amount  to  nothing,  if  yon  did  not 
have  men  and  women  of  the  right  type  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Vou  here  in  California,  who  succeeded  the  pioneers,  you  have  won 
your  place  by  showing  the  qualities  which  wc  like  to  think  of  as  typical 
of  American  citizens.  If  we  of  this  great  Republic  are  to  continue  in 
the  future  to  rise  level  to  our  opportunities  as  our  forefathers  ro«  in 
the  past,  we  must  so  rise  by  showing  the  traits  which  they  showed. 
There  is  no  patent  recipe  for  making  a  good  citizen  any  more  than 
there  is  any  patent  recipe  for  making  a  successful  man.  Success  will 
come  in  the  long  run  to  the  man  or  the  nation  possessing  the  attributes 

Hthat  have  conquered  success  from  the  days  when  wc  first  have  written 
records  of  the  nations  of  mankind.  If  our  people  have  courage,  per- 
Kvcrance,  self-restraint,  self-mastery,  will  power  and  common  sense — 
pni  need  that  always — wc  will  win  out.  I  said  common  sense ;  I  think 
Qiat  there  is  only  one  quality  worse  than  hardness  of  heart  and  that  is 
softness  of  head.  I  want  to  sec  the  average  American  citizen  be  in 
the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  a  decent  man,  doing  no  wrong, 
and  on  the  other  hand  able  to  hold  his  own  also;  and  just  as  I  want 
to  see  with  tlie  average  citizen,  I  want  to  see  with  the  nation. 
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AT  DUNSMUIR.  CAL..  MAY  ao,  1903. 
My  friends: 

U  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  today.  I  have  enjoyed  the  last 
two  Iwurs  traveling  up  by  this  beautiful  river  and  getting  my  first 
glimpses  of  Sliasta.  It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  come  here  to 
this  Sutc  beside  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  see  your  people.  I  think  I 
can  say  that  I  came  to  California  a  pretty  gQod  American,  and  I  go 
away  a  better  one.  Clad  though  t  have  been  to  see  your  wonderful 
products,  your  plains  and  your  mountains,  your  rivers,  to  see  the  great 
cities  springing  up,  most  of  all  have  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  wc  owe  what  has  been  done  with  mine  and  railroad 
and  lumbering  camp  and  irrigated  field,  with  the  ranch  and  the  count* 
ing-houfc — the  men  and  women  who  have  made  Cahfornia  what 
she  is. 

Almost  everywhere  I  have  been  greeted  by  men  who  are  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War;  or  else  by  men  who  came  here  in  the  early  pioneer 
days ;  and  where  thai  has  not  been  ihc  case  I  have  met  those  who  arc 
their  worthy  successors,  who  are  doing  now  tlie  kind  of  work  that  is 
worth  doing.  I  pity  no  man  because  he  has  to  work.  If  he  is  worth 
his  salt  he  will  work.  I  envy  the  man  who  has  a  work  worth  doing 
and  does  it  well ;  and  surely  no  men  alive  arc  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  those  men  to  whom  it  is  given  to  build  itp  a  giant  common- 
wcalih  like  this.  It  is  the  fact  of  doing  the  work  well  that  counts,  not 
the  kind  of  work,  as  long  as  that  work  is  honorable. 

I  speak  to  citizens  of  a  community  which  has  reached  its  present 
pitch  of  prosperity  because  \\Ky  have  done  each  his  duty  as  his  lines 
were  laid  To  the  true  American  nothing  can  be  more  alien  than  the 
spirit  either  of  envy  or  of  contempt  for  another  who  is  leading  a  life 
as  a  decent  citizen  should  lead  it.  In  llHs  country  wc  have  room  for 
every  honest  man  who  spends  his  life  in  honest  cflfort;  we  have  no 
room  either  for  the  man  of  means  who.  in  a  spirit  of  arrogant  basenest:, 
looks  down  upon  the  man  less  well  off,  or  for  the  other  man  who 
envies  his  neighbor  because  that  neighbor  happens  to  Iw  better  off. 
Either  feeling  is  a  base  feeling,  unworthy  of  a  self-respecting  man, 

I  used  the  word  envy,  myself,  just  now,  but  I  did  not  use  it  in  a 
bad  sense.  If  you  use  envy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  its  exist' 
ence  implies  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  man  who  feels  il.  a  feeling 
that  a  self-respecting  man  will  be  ashamed  to  have.  If  the  man  is  a 
good  American  and  is  doing  his  work  squarely  he  need  not  envy 
anybody,  because  he  occupies  a  position  such  as  no  one  else  in  any 
other  country,  in  any  other  age  lia«  occupied ;  and  because  we  hold  our 
citiienship  so  high,  because  wc  feel  and  have  the  right  to  feel  satisfac- 
tion witli  what  our  people  have  done,  wc  should  also  feel  that  the  only 
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spirit  in  wliich  to  regard  any  other  man  who  docs  well,  is  a  spirit  of 
kindly  regard  and  good  will  if  lie  acts  s<jiiarcly;  if  he  does  not,  then  1 
tliink  but  ill  of  you  if  you  do  not  regard  him  as  a  man  to  feci  at  least 
tile  public  scom,  public  contempt  It  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  trite 
saying  that  in  no  country  is  it  so  necessary  to  have  decency,  honesty, 
self-restraint,  in  the  average  citizen  as  in  a  republic,  in  a  democracy ; 
for  successful  self-government  is  founded  upon  that  high  average  of 
citizenship  among  our  people ;  and  America  has  gone  on  as  she  has 
gone  because  we  have  had  that  high  average  of  citizenship.  Our 
government  is  based  upon  the  nile  of  a  self-respecting  majority.  Our 
government  has  so  far  escaped  the  twin  dangers  of  the  older  republics, 
govcrnmont  by  a  plutocracy  or  government  by  a  mob,  either  of  them 
absolutely  alien  to  American  ideals. 

It  lias  been  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you.  1  haven't  any  special  word 
of  preaching  to  say,  because  after  all,  men  and  women  of  California, 
I  can  only  preach  what  in  substance  you  have  practiced,  what  our 
people  have  practiced  in  the  making  and  carrying  on  of  this  govern- 
ment, I'rom  the  days  of  Washington  to  the  days  of  Lincoln*  we  went 
onward  and  upward  because  the  average  American  was  of  the  stuS 
that  made  the  nation  go  onward  and  upward.  We  cannot  be  dragged 
up,  we  have  got  to  push  ourselves  up.  No  law  that  ever  was  dc%isc<] 
can  give  wisdom  lo  the  fool,  courage  to  the  coward,  strength  to  the 
weakling.  \Vc  must  have  those  qualities  in  us,  for  if  they  are  not  in 
us  they  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  us.  Of  course  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
compare  what  otlicr  nations  have  done  with  governments  founded  as 
ours,  the  same  type  of  constitution,  the  same  type  of  law.  which  never- 
theless have  failed,  have  produced  chaos  because  they  did  not  iiavc  the 
right  type  of  citizen  back  of  the  law.  the  right  type  of  citizen  to  work 
out  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  under  and  through  the  law.  Of  course 
we  need  the  right  law ;  wc  need  even  more  Uie  honest  and  fearless  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  enforcement  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fair  play  to 
all  men.  showing  favoritism  to  none,  doing  justice  to  each.  We  need 
such  laws,  siidi  administration  of  the  laws,  but  most  of  all  we  need  to 
keep  up  that  for  the  lack  of  which  nothing  else  can  atone  in  any  people 
— the  average  standard  of  citizenship — so  that  the  average  man  shall 
have  certain  fundamental  qualities  that  come  under  many  different 
heads,  but  under  three  especially.  In  the  first  place,  that  he  shall 
have  at  the  foundation  of  his  character  the  moral  forces,  the  forces 
that  make  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a 
man  who  deals  fairiy  by  his  fellows,  whellier  he  works  with  them  on 
the  railroad  or  in  the  shops  or  in  the  factories,  whether  he  deals  with 
them  as  a  mechanic,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  doctor,  whether  he  grows  the 

■Prom  ifae  d*yi  at  Wathiaiton  to  the  4>|r>  et  l.inroln  the  ■*«■■«  Anwricaa  eoatd  »J 
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products  of  the  soil  as  an  caitli-tiller,  a  miner,  a  lumberman,  a  sailor, 
whatever  he  is,  whatever  his  wealth,  if  he  acts  squarely  he  lias  fulfilled 
the  lirst  fcquisilcs  of  citizensJiip.  We  cannot  aflonl  in  our  Republic 
to  draw  distinctions  between  our  citizens  save  on  that  line  of  conduct. 
Tliere  are  good  men  and  bad  men  cverj-wherc.  All  of  you  know 
tlicm  in  private  life ;  all  of  you  have  met  them.  You  have  got  to  have 
decency  and  morality  in  the  first  piscc,  and,  of  course,  Iliat  is  not 
enough.  It  <loes  not  begin  to  be  enough.  No  matter  how  decent  a 
man  is,  if  he  is  afraid  he  is  no  good.  In  addition  to  tlie  quality  of 
self-mastery,  self-restraint,  decency,  you  have  got  to  have  the  quality 
of  hardihood,  courage,  manliness,  ttie  quality  whicli,  if  the  people  who 
founded  this  State  had  lacked,  there  never  u-ould  have  been  a  State 
founded  here.  You  have  got  to  have  the  men  who  can  hold  their 
own  in  work,  and,  -tf  necessary,  in  fighting.  You  have  got  to  have 
those  qualities  in  addition,  and  you  have  got  to  have  others  still.  I  do 
not  care  how  brave  a  man  is  and  how  decent  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural 
bom  fool  you  can  do  very  little  with  him.  In  addition  to  decency,  in 
addition  to  courage,  ^-ou  must  have  tlie  saving  grace  of  common  sense ; 
the  quality  that  enables  any  man  to  tell  wliat  he  can  do  for  himself 
and  what  he  can  do  for  his  neighbor,  for  the  nation.  Sometimes  each 
of  us  has  the  feeling  that  if  he  has  to  choose  between  tlie  fool  and  the 
knave  he  will  take  the  knaVc.  because  he  can  rcfonn  him  perhaps,  and 
he  cannot  reform  the  fool ;  and  even  hardness  of  heart  is  not  much 
more  destructive  in  the  long  nm  than  softness  of  head. 

In  our  life  what  we  need  is  not  so  much  genius,  not  so  much 
brilliancy,  as  the  ordinan,-  commonplace  everyday  qualities  which  a 
man  needs  in  private  Ufe,  and  which  he  needs  just  as  much  in  public 
life. 

In  coming  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the 
thing  that  has  struck  me  most  is  that,  fundamentally,  wherever  one 
goes  in  this  broad  country,  a  good  American  is  a  good  .American. 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  coming  here,  and  I  wish  you  all 
good  fortune  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 


AT  SISSON,  CAU  MAY  20^  1903. 

My  friends  and  feUoxv  cittstas: 

It  i.<t  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  cttance  of  going  through 
your  wonderful  State ;  now  I  have  come  to  the  people  who  live  among 
the  mountains  in  the  north ;  I  come  among  the  pine  forests,  and  in 
sight  of  the  great  mountains,  I  hardly  think  that  j-ou  yourselves  can 
realize  what  a  wonderful  State  it  is,  a  State  as  large  and  as  diversified 
as  many  an  Old  World  empire.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  come 
here  to  see  this  wonderful  State  with  its  change  from  soni-Iropic, 
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irrigated  plains  of  the  south,  here  to  the  northern  mountains,  a  State 
situated  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Pacific ;  and  especially  I  have 
enjoyed  meeting  the  people  who  have  made  tlie  State  what  it  is. 
Wherever  I  have  been  I  have  seen  in  the  audiences  men  who  wear  the 
button  which  shows  that  they  fouRht  in  the  great  Civil  War;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  qualities  which  made  those  men  victorious  in  the 
mortal  strife  of  the  Republic  are  akin  to  the  qualities  whicli  made  our 
people  able  to  conquer  plain  nnd  mountain,  prairie  and  forest,  and  to 
create  these  commonwealths  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  across  to  the 
Pacific. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  all  of  you.  I  congratulate  you  upon  all  the  crops, 
but  especially  upon  the  children.  I  spoke  of  the  soldiers  of  the  great 
Civil  War  just  now,  and  of  your  pioneer  people;  each  was  required 
lo  show  the  characteristics  which  have  to  be  shown  also  in  civil  life  if 
this  Republic  is  to  be  made  all  tiiat  it  should  be  made.  In  '61,  when 
you  and  those  like  you  went  to  battle,  the  first  feeling  that  tou  had  to 
have  was  the  capacity  for  devotion  tP  a  lofty  ideal,  the  spirit  that 
made  case,  comfort,  safety,  as  nothing  compared  with  the  desire  to 
keep  the  flag  and  to  ring  true  when  the  country  called.  Tn  addition 
to  that  you  had  to  have  courage,  hardihood,  resolution,  or  you  could 
not  have  made  your  aspirations  good.  It  is  just  so  in  civil  life,  and 
(he  man  has  to  be  a  decent  man,  a  square  man,  a  man  who  acts  square 
by  his  neighbors,  fairly  by  the  State,  or  he  cannot  amount  to  anything; 
but  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  decency  and  fair  dealing  he  must 
have  the  qualities  that  make  a  man  a  man.  or  he  cannot  do  a  man's 
work  in  the  world.     He  has  lo  have  hardihood,  courage  and  endurance. 


AT  MONTAGUE.  CAL..  MAY  ».  low 

My  friends  and  fclloto  cilisens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  this  afternoon.  I  have  enjoyed 
to  the  full  my  trip  through  California.  I  have  come  from  the  south 
through  the  State  and  now  go  out  at  the  north.  Wlien  the  trip  was 
made  up  I  asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  give  relatively  four  times  as 
much  time  to  California  as  to  any  other  State.  I  understand  now. 
I  only  wish  it  had  been  possible  lo  make  it  eight  times  as  much  instead. 
This  morning  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  in  traveling  through 
these  mountains  and  meeting  the  men  ^^tho  have  done  so  much  Jn 
lumbering,  as  1  have  already  met  the  men  of  the  mines,  and  ranches, 
of  the  commerce  and  mdustries  of  the  great  cities.  This  State  is  in 
boundaries  and  resources  greater  than  many  an  Old  World  empire; 
and  think  what  it  is  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  Union  in  which  a  commonwealth 
like  this  is  a  State.  I  have  come  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  East  through  the  West  to  beyond  the  west  to  California,  for  that 
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stands  by  itself.  The  thtn^  that  has  impressed  nte  more  than  anything 
else  in  addrcssinf*  the  different  audiences  is  that  a  good  American  is 
a  good  American  in  whatever  part  of  this  country  he  live*. 


AT  HORNBROOK,  CAL..  MAV  »,  19CP3. 
My  friends  and  fellow  ct'tisens: 

I  have  just  said  good-bye  to  the  Governor  of  California,  and  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  to  part  with  him.  He  has  been  with  me  throughout 
my  trip  in  Cahfoniia.  and  I  have  gone  pretty  fairly  over  the  Stale  with 
him.  Today  1  have  liccn  travcliiiK  through  the  northern  part  of 
California,  among  the  mountains  and  the  forests,  and  it  has  given  me 
an  ever  fresh  view  of  yonr  wonderfnl  and  beautiful  Slate,  As  I  have 
said  more  than  once  since  entering  your  State,  I  knew  as  one 
knows  by  reading  and  by  hearing  people  talk  of  all  the  resources  tliat 
it  had,  but  I  could  not  fully  realize  them  until  I  had  seen  them. 
Going  through  California,  1  have  been  struck  with  the  prosperous  and 
contented  look  of  its  people,  and  of  course  you  arc  contented ;  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not,  living  in  sucli  a  »tate  as  this.  And 
glad  though  I  have  been  to  sec  your  soil  and  climate,  to  see  your 
products,  the  products  of  your  fields,  and  mines  and  woods,  what  you 
have  done  with  railroads,  with  transportation  companies  on  the  water, 
with  factories,  with  industries  of  every  kind,  what  I  have  been  most 
pleased  with  after  all  has  been  the  way  in  which  you  arc  training  the 
citizenship  of  the  future,  the  attention  paid  to  the  schools  of  every 
grade  here  in  this  Slate;  and  above  all  with  the  type  of  men  and 
women  and  children  whom  it  has  been  my  good  forttmc  to  encounter. 
The  essential  thing  in  any  State  is  the  character  of  the  average  man 
or  woman,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  your  fellow-citizen,  and  to  have  men 
the  type  of  people  t  have  met  in  California. 


AT  THE  LAYING  OP  THE  CORNERSTONE  OP  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  MEMORIAL,  PORTLAND,  ORE,  MAY  21,  1903. 

Mr,  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens: 

We  have  come  Iierc  to-day  to  lay  a  cornerstone  of  a  monument  that  is 
to  call  to  mind  the  greatest  smglc  pioneering  feat  on  this  continent,  the 
voyage  across  the  continent  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  which  rounded  out 
the  ripe  statesmanship  of  JelTcrson  and  his  fellows  by  giving  to  the 
United  Stales  all  of  the  domain  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific.  Following  their  advent  came  the  reign  of  the  fur-trader,  and 
then  some  sixty  years  ago  those  entered  in  whose  children  were  to 
posseu  tile  Land.    Across  the  continent  in  the  early  40's  came  the 
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ox-drawn,  white-topped  wagons  bearing  the  pioneers,  the  stalwart,! 
sturdy,  sun-burned  men,  with  their  wives  and  tlieir  little  ones  who 
entered  into  the  country  to  possess  it.     You  have  built  up  here  this 
wonderful   commonwealth,   a   commonwealth   great   in   its   past 
inliniteiy  greater  in  its  future. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  today  to  have  as  part  of  my  escort  the 
of  the  Second  Oregon,  who  carried  on  tlic  expansion  of  our  peoplal 
beyond  the  Pacific,  as  your  fathers  have  carried  it  on  to  the  Pacific. 
Speaking  to  you  here  I  do  not  have  to  ask  you  to  face  the  future  high 
of  heart  and  confident  of  soul.    You  could  not  assume  any  other 
attitude  and  be  true  to  your  blood,  true  to  the  position  in  which  you 
find  yourselves  on  this  continent.     I  speak  to  the  men  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  to  the  men  whose  predecessors  gave  us  this  region  because  the)r^_ 
were  not  afraid,  because  they  did  not  seek  tlie  life  of  ease  and  safetyjf 
because  their  life  training  was  not  to  shrink  from  obstacles  but  to  meet 
and  overcome  them;  and  now  1  ask  that  this  Nation  go  forward  as  it 
has  gone  forward  in  the  past ;  I  ask  tliat  it  shape  its  life  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  ideals ;  I  ask  that  we  govern  the  Pliilippines  pr  imarilyfl 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  and  just  so  long  as  men 
like  Taft  and  Luke  Wright  are  there  they  will  be  so  governed;  I  ask 
that  our  name  be  a  synonym  for  truthful  and  fair  dealing  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world;  and  I  ask  two  things  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  policy — thai  we  never  wrong  tbc  weak  and   that  we  never  ^ 
flinch  from  the  strong.  ^ 

Base  is  the  man  who  inflicts  wrong,  and  base  is  the  man  who  suffers 
a  wrong  to  be  done  him. 

I  was  greeted  here  today  by  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
by  the  men  who  wear  the  button  which  shows  that  in  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls  they  were  willing  to  prove  their  truth  on  war's  red 
touchstone.  In  those  days  we  won  because  the  men  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  iron  in  the  blood,  because  in  addition 
to  having  a  lofty  ideal,  in  addition  to  being  resolute  that  there  sliould 
indeed  be  freedom  and  unity  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic  founded 
by  the  men  of  '76,  they  had  the  courage,  the  hardihood  and  the 
strength  to  make  them  realize  their  ideal  in  war,  in  battle.  1  ask  of 
the  men  today  that  thc>'  do  their  duty  as  the  men  of  yesterday  did 
theirs.  Remember  this,  if  we  only  pay  homage  to  their  deeds  in 
words,  we  show  ourselves  unworthy  to  be  their  successors.  We  canA 
pay  homage  to  tlicm  only  by  behaving  in  time  of  trial  as  they  behaved^ 
In  their  time  of  trial.  In  1861  if  our  men  had  confined  tlicmselves 
to  glorifying  the  acts  of  the  men  of  1776,  we  would  not  have  anything 
to  glorify  now ;  the  President  of  this  Republic  is  able  to  travel  across 
the  Pacific  Slope  and  stiU  be  just  as  much  in  his  country  as  on  the    , 
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Atlantic  Slope,  because  you  of  '6t  dared  and  did  and  died  at  need, 
but  triumphed  in  the  end. 

Today  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  spoke  of  the  great  pride  we  take 
in  tile  feats  of  the  mighty  battleship  which  bear»  the  name  of  this 
State — the  Oregon.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  cheer  her,  but  it  is  a  better 
thing  to  sec  that  we  keep  on  builtling  other  ships  like  her,  but  even 
better.  That  is  the  right  way  to  cheer  the  Oregon ;  to  sec  to  it  that 
our  Senators  ami  Representalivcs  in  Congress  go  on  with  the  building 
up  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not  we  have 
to  be  a  great  power ;  we  have  to  play  a  great  part.  All  we  can  decide 
is  whether  we  will  play  that  part  well  or  ill,  and  if  I  know  my  country- 
men there  is  scant  doubt  as  to  how  t)ic  deci&ion  will  come  out.  Wc 
can  glory  now  in  the  deeds  of  Manilla  and  Santiago,  because  for  the 
dozen  years  before  our  people  were  building  up  the  Navy.  Tlie  Navy 
which  won  in  '98  won  because  for  a  dozen  years  before  our  people 
had  been  building  ships  and  seeing  tlwit  the  ofticers  and  men  were  trained 
in  their  use.  It  is  too  late  to  improve  a  Navy  wl>en  t)>e  need  comes. 
Not  one  ship  which  counted  effectively  in  tlie  war  of  '98  was  built 
in  that  year  or  even  the  year  before.  Tliey  were  all  built  from  tvro  tc 
fifteen  years  in  advance — and  tlie  men  of  Manila  and  Santiago,  do  you 
think  tlicy  learned  their  trade  after  it  became  evident  that  war  could 
not  be  averted?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  were  trained  through  years  of 
practice  to  liandlc  the  ships,  and  the  gun»,  and  the  en^nes,  and  we 
won  witli  sudi  small  loss  of  Ufe  and  so  decisively  because  we  had  men 
who.  when  they  shot,  hit  And  to  hit  in  time  of  war  it  means  you 
have  to  spend  money  for  powder  in  time  of  peace.  I  ask  tliat  you 
show  your  apprcclatioin  of  what  the  Navy  did  in  '98,  that  you  show 
your  appreciation  of  what  was  done  in  the  past  by  the  pioneers  who 
won  this  land  by  making  ready  for  the  future.  If  wc  do  not,  then  oui 
children  when  they  k>ok  back  for  cause  of  pride  tn  our  history  will 
have  to  skip  our  generation.  I  ask  that  we,  tlie  inheritors  of  ihe  glory 
of  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic  under  Washington,  of  the  men 
who  saved  it  under  Lincoln,  in  our  turn  play  our  part  and  do  aright 
tlK  lesser  tasks  of  today. 

Wc  have  met  to  commemorate  a  mighty  pioneer  feat,  a  feat  of  the 
old  days,  when  men  needed  to  call  upon  every  ounce  of  courage  and 
hardihood  and  manliness  they  possessed  in  order  to  make  good  our 
claim  to  this  continent.  Let  as  in  our  turn  with  equal  courage,  equal 
hardtbood  and  manliness  carry  on  the  task  that  our  forefathers  have 
faitratted  to  our  hands ;  and  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  leave  to  our 
children  and  our  chiMren's  children  an  even  mightier  heritage  than 
we  received  in  our  turn.  I  ask  it.  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  granted. 
I  know  you  men  and  women  of  Oregon ;  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States :  and  because  I  know  >-ou  I  am  confident  that  before  (his  Repub- 


Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  ciiirens: 

It  is  th«  greatest  ]>Ica8urc  to  nic  lo  have  come  this  morning  through 
the  Soitthwcstcni  part  of  this  great  and  beautiful  State,  and  now  to 
have  seen  your  bcautiiul  city  here  on  Puget  Sound.  I  wish  to  express 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  men  of  the  Orand  Army  and  to  my  com- 
rades of  the  SpanisJi  War  for  having  come  out  to  greet  me.  I  also 
wish  to  express  a  particular  word  of  greeting  to  tlie  delegates  of  the 
State  Sunday  School  Convention  who  have  come  here  today,  and  to 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  them. 

Pleased  though  I  am  to  see  this  marvelous  material  prosperity  in 
which  the  State  of  Washington  so  abundantly  rejoices,  I  am  even 
more  pleased  to  sec  the  evidences  in  every  city  through  which  I  past 
of  the  resolute  purpose  of  your  people  to  build  upon  that  material 
well-being  the  higher  life,  without  which  prosperity  by  itself  can  have 
no  durahle  basis. 

I  believe  in  your  people — m  my  people — because  I  believe  they 
have  in  them  not  only  the  power  to  win  success  in  actual  affairs ;  to 
built]  up  great  cities ;  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  smiling  garden ; 
to  build  commerce  and  factories;  bnt  because  I  think  tliat  they  have 
also  the  power  to  raise  a  structure  of  citizenship  based  upon  decency, 
upon  clean  living  and  high  thinking,  upon  the  virtues  that  make  men 
good  neighbors,  goo<I  husbands  and  fathers,  and  good  citizens  in  tlieir 
relation  alike  to  tlic  State  and  the  Nation. 

.  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  this  afternoon  to  you  here  in  this  City 
of  Destiny,  in  this  city  by  the  Sound,  on  our  foreign  policy,  and  upon 
what  must  ever  be  the  main  prop  of  any  good  foreign  policy — the 
American  Navy.  In  the  old  days,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Little 
Missouri,  there  was  a  motto  on  the  range.  "Never  draw  unless  you 
mean  to  shoot."*  Tlial  is  a  pretty  sound  policy  for  a  nation  in  foreign 
affairs.  Do  not  threaten ;  do  not  bluster :  above  all,  do  not  insult  other 
people:  but  when  yoti  make  up  your  mind  that  the  situation  is  such 
as  to  require  you  to  take  a  given  position,  take  it  and  keep  it,  and 
have  it  definitely  tmderstood  that  what  you  say  you  are  ready  to  make 
good.  I  earnestly  believe,  and  of  course  I  hope  with  all  my  heart, 
(hat  there  will  be  always  peace  between  tlie  United  States  and  other 
powers ;  but  I  wish  that  peace  to  come  to  us  not  as  a  favor  granted 

'Thf^c  U  ■  f'l^T  >r>  Nr*  Vork  Ibdt  it  ncvrr  Irrd  ut  berMinf  Prciiilfnt  noDftwH  tM 
"a  |lnt«"  md  pulillibini  cxiooet  of  "Th*  Dig  Slick.~  On*  need  not  forfd  in  luch  con- 
dwiIpd  (lilt  WMhinition,  Jtckwn,  Gniit  were  one  and  all  prefotuid  "JiniOM,"  and  Ihalj 
nch  vM  ■  Arm  believer  to  *-Tbc  Big  Stick."— A.  U.  I„ 
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in  contonpt,  but  to  be  the  kind  of  peace  tliat  comee  to  the  jast  man 
arm«d,  the  peace  that  wc  can  claim  as  a  matter  of  right.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  keep  peace  is  to 
show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  war,  if  imjustly  treated  or  wronged. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  whether  wc  wish  or 
not,  wc  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  It  is  not  open  to  us  to 
decide  whether  wc  will  play  it  All  tliat  is  open  to  tJS  to  decide  is 
whether  we  will  play  it  well ;  and  I  know  my  countrymen  too  thoroughly 
to  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  their  answer  will  be. 

You  men  of  the  great  Civil  War  fought  to  keep  us  a  Nation ;  to 
make  us  really  one  Nation.  You  fought  the  greatest  war  of  tlic  kind ; 
and  because  you  dared  to  fight  for  four  years,  you  have  forever  pur- 
chased interna]  peace  for  the  Republic. 

Peace  came  to  us  for  all  time  because  you  dared  to  fight;  and  the 
people  who  in  your  day  called  for  peace  at  any  price,  if  they  liad  had 
their  way,  would  liavc  doomed  us  to  generations  of  struggle — to  gen- 
erations of  war.  So  you,  my  own  comrades  of  the  Army,  and  mtmbcrs 
of  the  Navy  in  '98  and  the  years  immediately  following,  by  what  you 
did  you  gave  this  Nation  an  assured  position  such  as  it  could  have 
acquired  in  no  other  way;  and  you  made  it  infinitely  less  liable  (not 
more  liable)  tliat  wc  should  ever,  for  instance,  have  serious  trouble 
with  any  nation  as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  events  of  that  war,  moreover,  showed  that  the  United  States 
had  to  be  a  dominant  power  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  Interests  in 
the  trade  that  goes  across  that  ocean  are  such,  our  positions  of  com- 
mand in  reference  to  the  ocean  are  such,  that  we  must  have  a  decisive 
say  in  its  future.  We  can  only  have  that  say  in  peace  by  building  up 
an  adequate  Navy. 

If  we  fail  to  build  an  adequate  Navy,  then  sometime  some  great 
power,  throwing  off  the  restraint  of  international  morality,  will  take 
some  step  against  us,  relying  upon  the  weakness  of  our  Navy ;  and 
again  1  know  my  countrymen,  and  I  know  that  in  such  case  they  would 
fight  anyhow ;  and  therefore,  in  your  own  interest.  I  ask  you  to  sec  to 
it  that  you  do  not  fight  with  the  odds  against  you ;  and  above  all  that 
by  preparing  sufficiently  you  obviate  all  need  whatever  of  fighting 
St  all. 

The  surest  guarantee  of  peace  is  an  adequate  Navy.  The  best 
possible  assurance  against  war  is  an  adequate  navy,  i  ask  for  a  navy, 
primarily,  because  it  is  the  surest  means  of  keeping  peace;  and  also 
because  if  war  does  come,  surely  there  can  be  no  .'American  who 
will  tolerate  the  idea  of  its  having  anything  other  than  a  successful 
issue. 

In  the  fighting  in  Manila  bay  and  in  Santiago  in  1898,  in  which 
such  ships  as  the  Olympta  and  the  Oregon — named  for  the  Northwest- 
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era  Coast,  an<J  built  on  the  Pacific  Ocean— did  their  part,  what  con- 
trolled the  issue  of  those  fights,  what  was  done  at  the  moment?  No, 
the  preparation  had  been  made  in  advance.  The  ships  that  won  the 
victories  of  Manila  and  Santiago  had  been  built  years  before,  when 
there  was  no  thought,  and  could  have  been  no  thought,  of  war  with 
Spain.  In  18S3  wc  had  a  navy  composed  of  antiquated  war  craft,  as 
unfit  to  go  against  a  modem  battlesliip  as  the  galleys  in  which  Rome 
and  Carthage  fought  for  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  at  that 
time  we  had  been  put  in  such  a  position  as  we  were  in  1898.  bitter 
Inimiltation  would  have  been  in  store  for  us  before  we  eventually  won, 
for,  mind  you,  I  think  wc  would  have  eventually  won  anyhow.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  se«  a  generation  of  humiliation  precede  the  victory.  Wc 
won  because  we  prepared  in  advance.  We  built  the  ships,  established 
the  shipyards,  created  the  armor  plants,  created  the  gun  foundries, 
and  we  made  ships  which,  in  hulls,  guns  and  engines,  need  to  fear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  any  power :  and  then  put  the  men  on  them 
and  trained  the  men  to  do  their  part  In  the  battle. 

The  only  shots  that  count  are  the  shots  that  hit.  I  believe  in 
marksmanslitp  ashore  and  marksinansliip  afloat.  You  an<l  I,  my  com- 
rades, who  fought  Qiihore,  had  a  simpler  task  in  learning  how  to  handle 
our  weapons.  Most  of  us  knew  something  of  the  ride  in  advance;  if 
we  did  not,  we  had  our  time  to  learn  it.  But  get  on  a  big  ship~>and 
any  man  who  has  been  on  one  knows  it  is  a  mighty  complicated  and 
delicate  bit  of  machinery  to  handle  the  gims  in  the  gun  turrets;  to 
handle  the  ship  itself,  needs  the  training  of  a  specialist.  You  can  lake 
the  best  men  alive  and  put  them  upon  one  of  our  modern  battlesliips, 
and,  unless  they  have  had  some  training,  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best 
men  alive  will  not  help  them.  Tliey  have  got  to  have  llic  training; 
and  it  was  because  our  oflicers  and  men  were  trained  well  that  when 
tlie  crucial  minute  came  wc  not  only  won,  but  we  won  at  a  minimum  of 
loss  to' ourselves  and  a  maximum  of  damage  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  come  together  and  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  great  deeds  of  the  past,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  for 
great  deeds  in  the  future.  In  "61  the  men  of  the  Civil  War  won,  not 
by  attending  Fourtli  of  July  celebrations;  not  by  glorifying  what  had 
been  done  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  but  by  turning  in  themselves 
to  try  to  distance  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  That  is 
how  you  did  it,  and  we  of  the  younger  generation  were  helped  by 
your  example,  because  we  felt  that  whjt  you  had  done  did  not  excuse 
us  from  ef!ort,  but  required  ug  to  try  to  rise  level  to  the  great  deeds  of 
the  past 

I  ask  you,  the  sovereigns  of  the  country,  for  you  are  the  sovereigns, 
and  therefore,  you  arc  not  to  be  excused  if  you  do  not  exercise  your 
sovereignty  aright,  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  preparing  the  Navy  in 
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time  of  peace  goes  on.  The  Inst  Congress  tlid  Us  clut>- — no  more  than 
its  duty — by  going  on  with  the  building  up  of  the  Navy,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  next  Congrej.8  ends  with  a  record  as  good.  If  wc  stop, 
we  go  back.  The  only  way  to  do  in  building  up  the  Navy  i«  to 
keep  on  with  it,  to  provide  the  ships,  and  to  provide  tliat  they  shall 
be  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  then  to  provide  for  the  men  on  Ihcm, 
and  for  training  them  at  the  great  guns  and  in  sea  practice,  which  shall 
make  ihem  in  their  turn  the  best  of  their  kind :  and  I  bciicvc — I  do  not 
want  to  boast — but  I  believe  that  the  American  fighting  man,  if  you 
will  give  him  a  chance,  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  one  else;  that  the 
man  on  our  ships,  in  our  armies,  will  do  everything  that  we  can 
possibly  (leniand  of  him  if  we  give  him  the  chance,  and  because 
he  is  such  a  good  man,  I  ask  that  >-ou  give  him  the  chance.  It  has 
been  a  great  and  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you. 

AT  OLYMPIA.  WASH,  MAY  22,  lix«. . 

It  is  no  wonder  the  people  of  Washington  have  shown  themselves  true 
to  the  practices  and  principles  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war. 
I  have  just  been  introduced  to  two  of  your  fellow  dtiiens,  tlie  father 
and  mother  of  one  of  the  gallant  young  fellows  who  in  the  Philippines 
captured  Aguinaldo.  With  men  such  as  you,  and  with  two  of  your 
citizens,  the  father  and  mother  of  a  hoy  like  tliat,  of  course  you  are 
expansionists.  If  you  were  not  I  would  want  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  you,  I  congratulate  Washington  on  its  agriculture, 
its  lumber,  its  mines,  upon  all  that  it  produces,  but  most  of  all  upon 
its  crop  of  children. 


AT  THE  ALASKAN  RECEPTION,   SEATTLE,   WASH..  MAY  23.   1903. 
Mr.  Ckoirmon,  and  you,  men  and  zvomen  of  Alaska: 

1  confess  [  am  for  the  moment  a  little  surprised  at  tlie  aspect  of 
so  many  of  the  Alaskan  pioneers.  1  knew  that  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture Alaska  would  become  a  highly  civiliiied  community,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  it  had  already  become  so. 

Seriously,  let  me  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Arctic  Brother- 
hood for  their  greeting  and  their  gifti  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during 
the  last  year  or  two  the  national  legislature  has  begun  to  realize 
its  responsibilities  in  reference  to  Alaska,  and  that  even  those  of  our 
people  who  do  not  dwell  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  very  near  future  Alaska  will  be,  not  merely  a  regu- 
larly organized  Territory,  but  a  great  and  populous  State. 

Very  few  European  races  have  exercised  a  more  profound  influence 
upon  Europe,  and  none  has  had  a  more  heroic  history,  ihan  the  race 
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occupying  the  Scandinavian  countries  o(  the  Old  Worid ;  and  Alaska 
lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  and  can  and  will  in  the  lifetime  of  those  I 
am  now  addressing  stipport  ns  great  a  population  as  tlie  Scandinavian 
peninsulas  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  curious  how  our  fate  as  a  nation 
has  often  driven  us  forward  toward  greatness  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  many  of  those  who  esteemed  ihcmselvcs,  in  point  of  training  and 
culture,  best  fitted  to  shape  the  nation's  destiny.*  In  1803,  when  we 
acquired  the  so-called  Louisiana  Purchase,  when  we  acquired  the  ter- 
ritory stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  there  were  plenty 
of  wise  men  who  announced  that  we  were  acquiring  a  mere  desert ; 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  to  acquire  it,  and  that  the 
acquisition  was  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  of  the  Republic. 
And  think  how  absolutely  the  event  falsified  the  predictions  of  those 
men. 

And  so  when,  in  the  hte  sixties,  we  by  treaties  acquired  Alaska,  this 
great  territory,  this  territory  with  Its  infinite  possibilities,  was  taken 
by  this  Republic  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  many  men  who 
were  patriots  according  to  their  lights,  and  who  esteemed  themselves 
far-sighted — many  men  who  held  that  we  were  doing  ourselves  and  the 
nation  a  wrong  by  acquiring  this  territory  which  is  now  one  of  the  pas- 
sessions  upoii  which  we  pride  ourselves  most. 

And  but  five  years  ago  there  were  excellent  men  who  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  during  the  war  with  Spain  to  take 
possession  of  the  Philippines,  and  to  show  that  we  were  hereafter  to 
be  one  of  the  dominant  powers  of  the  Pacific.  And  in  every  instance 
how  the  after  events  of  history  have  falsified  the  predictions  of  the 
men  of  little  faith. 

And  now  there  arc  critics,  so  feeble  and  so  timid,  that  they  slirink 
back  when  this  nation  asserts  that  it  comes  in  tlic  category  of  the 
nations  who  dare  to  be  great ;  and  tliey  want  to  know,  forsooth,  the  cost 
of  greatness  and  what  it  m«ins. 

We  don't  know  (he  cost,  but  wc  know  that  it  will  be  more  than 
repaid  ten  times  over  by  the  result  What  it  may  ultimately  mean 
we  don't  know;  what  the  present  holds,  what  the  present  needs  demand, 
we  know,  and  we  take  the  present  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  abide 
the  results  of  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 

And  when  I  speak  to  you  of  the  Pacific  slope,  to  you  of  the  Kortliwest 
— the  new  Northwest ;  to  you  whose  cities  arc  seated  here  by  the  Sound 
— I  speak  to  people  abounding  tn  their  youth  and  their  virile  manhood ; 
people  who  do  not  fear  to  grasp  opportunity  as  the  opfiortunity  comes, 
and  who  weigh  slight  risk  but  lightly  in  the  balance  when  on  the 

*tD  thU  comwclioa  it  It  jnK  »  veil  la  rrmmbcT  lh*l  Bttion*  ut  Ilk*  Mrprnti  Id  ibli! 
Tbu  Ike  bead  li  ahM)*  drlvco  forward  bj  Ibt  lail.— A.  II.  L. 
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other  side  of  the  scale  come  the  greatness  of  triumph,  the  greatness 
of  conquest,  the  greatness  of  acquisition. 

We  took  Alaska  thirty-five  years  ago.  and  at  last  we  have  begun  to 
wake  up  to  the  heritage  that  thereby  wc  handed  over  to  our  children ' 
and  our  diildren's  children. 

And  now  I  speak  to  you,  citizens  of  Alaska,  people  who  have  dwelt 
therein,  to  say  how  much  all  our  people  have  to  owe  to  you.  During 
the  last  year  many  wise  laws  have  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  in 
reference  to  Alaska ;  but  not  as  many  as  should  have  been  put  there  by  a 
good  many. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  speedily  proide  for  a  delegate 
from  Alaska,  so  that  the  people  of  tlic  Territory  may  have  some  recog- 
nized exponent  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  place  their  needs  before  the 
national  legislature.  Meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  ttie  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  from  this  section  of  the  country,  I 
shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  see  that  the  proper  type  of  legislation, 
the  proper  kinds  of  legislation,  arc  enacted  for  tlie  Territory. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  great  dc\'clopment  of  Alaska,  of  course, 
is  to  be  found  in  its  mines ;  but  most  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
wholly  in  error  when  they  think  of  the  mines  as  being  the  sole,  or  even 
the  diief,  perinancnt  cause  of  Alaska's  future  greatness. .  Alaska  has 
untold  possibilities  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  development.  Not 
only  her  mines,  her  fisheries,  her  furs,  but  her  agriculture  and  her  stock 
raising  will  combine  to  make  Alaska  one  of  the  great  wealth  produc- 
ing and  man  producing  portions  of  our  republic  And  I  am  anxious 
that  our  laws  should  be  framed,  not  in  the  interest  of  those  who  wish 
to  skin  the  country  and  then  leave  it,  but  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
intend  to  go  there  and  stay  there  and  bring  up  their  children  there, 
and  make  it  tn  very  fact  as  well  as  in  name  an  integral  part  of  this 
republic. 

And  I  ask  your  help,  and  pledge  you  my  help,  in  the  effort  to  secure 
such  legislation,  I^  me  tell  you  just  exactly  how  I  mean  it  In  the 
case  of  a  mine,  you  get  the  metal  out  of  the  earth.  You  cannot 
leave  any  mcul  in  there  to  produce  other  metal.  In  the  case  of 
a  fishery,  a  salmon  fishery,  if  wc  arc  wise — if  you  arc  wise,  you  will  in* 
sist  upon  its  being  carried  on  under  conditions  which  will  make  the 
salmon  ftuhery  as  profitabTc  in  that,  river  thirty  years  hence  as  now. 
Don't  take  all  of  tlie  salmon  out  and  go  away  and  leave  t)ie  empty 
river  to  your  children  and  children's  children.  Take  it  out  under 
conditions — and,  mind  you,  the  conditions  are  ready  to  be  carried 
out  for  you  by  the  national  fish  commission,  which  has  been  so 
singularly  successful  in  its  work — under  conditions  which  will  secure 
the  prcwrvation  of  that  river  as  a  salmon  river;  which  will  secure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  sabnon  canneries  along  its  banks,  so  that  it 
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will  be  not  »n  indu&try  carried  on  by  imported  Orientals  in  tlic  employ 
of  three  or  four  slioi  capitalists. 

I  think  you  sec  that  I  understand  some  of  the  conditions,  but  see 
that  it  is  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
income  to  the  actual  settlers  resident  in  the  locality.  Now,  is  not  that 
the  common  sense  way  lo  go  at  the  situation  ?  Exactly.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  I  want  to  have  you  see  that  the  lumber  in<Iu9try  is  exploited 
in  a  way  which,  while  giving  a  great  return  to  those  engaged  in  it  at  the 
moment,  shall  also  secure  the  preservation  of  the  forest  for  the  settlers 
and  the  settlers'  children  that  are  to  come  in  and  inherit  the  lands. 

I  wish  to  see  the  land  taws  so  enacted — such  land  laws  enacted,  and 
to  see  ihcm  so  administered  as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  actual  settler 
who  goes  to  Alaska  to  live,  who  desires  there  to  produce  crops,  to  raise 
stock,  and  to  make  a  home  for  himself.  Subject  to  this  condition — 
that  is,  subject  to  the  condition  of  shaping  the  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  actual  homcsceker  who  is  making  a  home  for  himself  and  for 
future  generations;  subject  to  that  condition,  I  desire  to  see  legislation 
shaped  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  liberality,  that  will  secure  the 
quickest  possible  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska.  And  with 
that  end  in  view,  lo  have  all  of  the  encouragement  possible  given  to 
those  seeking  to  establish,  by  steamship  line  and  by  railway,  quick  and 
efficient  transportation  facilities  in  the  Territory. 

1  believe  in  the  pioneer,  even  when  he  is  as  well  dressed  as  the  pio- 
neer I  am  addressing.  I  recollect,  by  the  way,  of  recently  speaking  to 
an  Arctic  explorer  who  had  come  across  Siberia,  and  he  told  me  of  the 
immense  hardships  he  had  siiflfered  as  he  worked  along  across  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  with  inlinile  hibor  and  at  an  immense 
peril  of  starvation  finally  got  to  the  waters  whidi  separated  Asia  from 
America  and  crossed  the  American  possessions  within  the  Arctic,  where 
he  at  once  found  himself  in  a  summer  hotel,  where  on  account  of  de- 
ficiency in  civilized  clothing,  he  was  not  allowed  to  dine  at  the  first 
table. 

Few  things  have  been  more  typical  of  our  people  and  have  been 
more  full  of  promise  for  the  future  than  the  way  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska  have  been  developed,  and  when  one  sees  what  has 
been  done  there  during  the  last  few  years,  I  think  we  have  cause  to 
feel  abundantly  justified  in  our  belief  that  the  qualities  of  the  old-lime 
pioneers  who  first  penetrated  the  wooded  wilderness  between  the  Allc- 
ghanics  and  the  Mississippi,  and  then  steered  their  way  across  the  vast 
seas  of  grass  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  who  penetrated  the 
passes  of  the  barren  mountains  and  then  came  to  tliis,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  oceans — that  their  qualities  still  sur\-ive  in  their  grandsons  and 
successors.  Nor  must  we  forget,  in  speaking  of  Alaska,  the  immense 
imporuncc  that  the  Territory  has  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  n«eds 
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of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  At  a  dominant  power  in  the  Pacific.  Exactly 
as  n*iih  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal/wc  shaQ  make  oar  Atiantk 
and  our  Pacific  coasts  in  effect  continuous,  so  the  p06SCSsioQ  and  peo- 
pling of  the  Alaska  seacoast  imts  us  in  a  position  of  jinmitwiff  as 
regards  the  Pacific  which  no  other  nation  shares  or  can  sbarcT 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  greeting  now,  not  only  to  the  Alaalcans  pres- 
ent, but  to  all  of  you,  Ala^cans  and  others,  stmpty  as  Americans:  a 
WOTd  of  especial  greeting  to  my  friends,  the  exponents  of  the  higher 
education.  As  I  came  in  there  were  fond  moments  wfaen  I  almost 
fatuigined  myself  at  a  football  match.  Seriously,  nothing  has  pleased 
me  more  in  coming  through  the  Pacific  N'orthwest.  than  to  »ee  the  way 
in  which,  together  with  your  attoondii^  materia]  progress,  you  have 
prepared  for  the  building  upon  it  of  the  fai^ier  Kfe,  intdkctnal  and 
spiritual.  A  material  foundation  is  indispensable.  W'itbout  it  we  can 
do  nothing,  but  with  only  that  material  foondatioa  we  coold  do  little. 
We  need  to  have  built  upon  it  the  kind  of  life  which  will  give  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  community  the  chance  of  developing  itself  along  the 
loftiest  lines,  and  yoa  who  have  received  from  the  Stale  a  college  edoca- 
tion,  you  who  have  received  from  tlie  Suic  any  education,  or  who  have 
receired  from  any  source  anj-  education,  you  arc  bound  to  feel  that  yoa 
have  been  derelict  in  your  doty  onlcss  you  make  for  that  education  the 
return  of  good  and  enlightened  citizenship. 

It  is  not  open  to  you  to  say  that  you  will  or  will  twt  make  that 
return  as  you  choose.  If  >'0u  do  not  make  it  you  are  derelict  in  your 
dnty  and  yoa  have  shown  yoorsehres  anwonfay  of  what  jnxt  have 
reeesTed.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  from  you  that  yoa  shall  dxnv 
yoandves  able  to  take  the  lead  in  all  the  woric  of  the  State  which 
requires  a  disinterested  and  far-sighted  adherence  to  the  priucqilcs 
which  have  made  this  oatioa  great  in  time  pasL 

Wherever  I  have  gone  today,  wherever  I  have  gone  since  I  ha\-e 
Mmck  the  Pacific  coast,  I  have  been  greeted  by  men  of  the  Grand  Army. 
by  meo  who  fought  in  the  great  war  for  the  Union ;  and  I  wish  to 
state,  also,  that  I  have  been  greeted  bete  and  there  by  AmericanSi.  just 
as  kiyal.  just  as  devoted  to  oar  coontry.  wbo  in  that  coolest  wore  the 
grqr  instead  of  the  blue :  for  one  great  featnre  of  that  war  was  thtf 
tbe  victors  left  us  the  right  of  brotherfwod  with  the  'vamjatsbed:  left 
us  the  right  of  fechiig  keen  pride  in  the  rakir  aod  sdf-devotko  of 
an  Amakans  wbo  took  part  in  that  contest,  wfaetber  Ifagr  fott|^ 
against  the  Stan  b  their  coane  or  with  them ;  and  diosc  bkb  left  a>  i 
heritage  of  oodying  honor  aod  glory,  becaose  wbea  tbe  call  was  made 
the>'  roM  above  all  material  caosidentMBS.  biwaa<e  ftey  were  sparred 
on  by  a  lofty  and  generous  eothuaagn  wMcb  eoooted  all  lliai  Ufe  h^ 
dear  and  life  itsdf  as  i»nffat  in  the  balance  UKOpared  with  feal^  to  an 
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ideal,  and  I  ask  now  tliat  th«  people  of  this  generation,  the  men  and 
women*  of  this  generation,  in  their  .turn  show  in  their  hves  the  same 
capacity  for  high  endeavor,  the  same  resolute  purpose,  the  same  fealty 
to  3  lofty  ideal  combined  with  the  power  of  seeking  to  achieve  it  in 
practical  ways  that  was  shown  by  the  men  of  tlic  great  Civil  War ;  I 
ask  that  and  because  I  know  that  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  you  and 
those  like  you,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  tlie  other,  have  in  you 
the  spur  of  the  spirit  which  will  drive  you  to  give  it,  because  you  have 
that  spur  and  will  respond  to  it,  I  believe  in  your  future  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  can  call  myself  your  fellow 
citizen. 


k 


Good  night 


AT  EVERETT.  WASH,  MAV  23,  1905. 
Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Governor,  and  fellow  cittscns: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  have  come  to  this  astonishing  new 
city  here  by  Puget  Sound,  1  am  a  pretty  good  Wc*lcrnor ;  1  am  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  extraordinary  growtli.  but  what  I  have  seen  today  has 
astonished  mc  I  do  not  bclic\'C  tliat  even  you  yourselves  realize  how 
great  the  future  is  that  stretches  before  this  country,  that  stretches 
before  tliis  Stale.  In  half  a  century  we  shall  see  grouped  around 
Puget  Sound  not  one  or  t\vo,  but  a  dozen  cities,  each  of  which  in  an 
older  civilization  would  be  accepted  as  the  capital  of  a  lai^e  common- 
wealth. Think  of  having  a  Sound  with  about  fifteen  hundred  nulcs  of 
possible  dockage!  No  wonder  you  look  happy  and  contented,  I 
would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not. 

In  greeting  you  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  special  greeting ;  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Grand  Army — ever  and  always  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  them,  because  if  it  were  not  for  what  Ihey  and  their  fellows  did 
in  the  early  sixties  you  and  I  would  not  be  here  now.  You  would  not 
have  any  one  country  with  one  President  over  it.  It  is  because  of 
what  they  did  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  travel  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  and  be  at  home  everywhere. 

I  want  to  tharUc  the  men  of  the  National  Guard  who  have  acted  as 
escort ;  some  of  the  members  of  your  National  Guard  were  comrades  of 
mine  in  the  lesser  war  of  '()8,  where  our  trouble  was  not  what  troubled 
the  men  of  '61  to  '65 ;  for  the  trouble  with  us  was  that  there  was  not 
enough  war  to  go  around. 

Now  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  future — ^the  children.     It  hat 

*ne  "ho  rndi  llig  (pcccbc*  of  PtetUeni  RoohvcIi  unnol  fail  to  be  iisprniad  by  tha 
(icl  Ihai  iD  ihc  ctDnomjr  of  goirrnincnt  be  dcict  fsiU  to  live  urniibl  10  lh«  (cniin<n«. 
PUlntr  lie  bclitif*  ot  Amcric*  M  NapajMO  did  o(  Fnan  thai  "What  th*  countiy  awd* 
nMM  i>  bwhI  mollifn." — A.  H.  L. 
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pleased  nic  particularly  traveling  through  this  Stale,  with  its  marvelous 
future,  to  sec  how,  in  addition  to-  taking  advantage  of  the  present  to 
the  iitmo«t,  the  citizens  of  the  Sutc  arc  sc«tng  to  it  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today  shall  have  tlie  kind  of  training  that  will  fit  them  to  be  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow,  able  to  carry  on  the  work  that  you  yourselves 
have  done.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  mar\-cIous  physical  advan- 
tages as  you  have  here  in  \\'a5hington ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  this 
extraordinary  Soimd,  unmatche<l  in  llie  entire  world  for  the  advantage 
of  commercial  intercourse  which  it  bestows,  to  have  your  rivers,  your 
forests,  your  possibilities  of  agriculture,  of  manufacturing,  of  lumber- 
ing ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  physical  qualities  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  physical  configuration  of  the  country  which  bestows  such  privileges ; 
but  they  would  all  be  wasted  if  you  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

What  I  congratulate  you  most  upon  is  the  type  of  citizenship  which 
you  have  produced.  I  ask  that  tn  using  your  great  advantages  you 
use  them  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  use  them,  but  keep  them  also  for 
your  diildrcn  in  the  future.  Tliis  is  a  town  het^-ed  right  out  of  the 
forest,  a  manufacturing  town,  a  commercial  town,  and  a  town  con- 
nected, as  so  many  of  the  other  cities  along  this  coast  are,  with  the 
lumbering  interests. 

I  see  throughout  Washington  and  Or^on  two  great  interests — the 
lumbering  and  the  fishing  interests.  It  is  most  important  tiiat  you 
should  carr>'  on  your  work  in  a  way  that  will  keep  for  your  successors 
the  advantages  you  enjoy  ;  when  it  comes  to  mining  you  take  the  metal 
out  of  the  earth  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it — in  lumbering  and 
in  fisheries  the  aim  shouki  be  not  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  State, 
but  while  utilizing  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  yet  so  to  preserve  them 
that  those  who  come  after  you  shall  share  in  the  benefits. 

We  have  passed  the  age  in  this  country  when  we  could  afford  to 
tolerate  the  man  wliose  aim  was  to  skin  the  country  and  get  out.  That 
is  not  wliat  you  want.  What  we  want  is  a  population  of  the  home- 
makers,  a  population  intending  to  stay  on  the  land  and  intending  that 
their  children  and  children's  children  shall  occupy  the  land  and  shall 
receive  it,  not  impoverished,  but  enriched. 

There  are  few  problems  which  so  especially  concern  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  as  the  problem  of  forc5tr>-.  Nothing  has  been 
of  better  augury  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  these  great  States 
as  well  as  for  the  other  forest  States  than  the  way  in  which  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  lumbering  busineui  have  come  of  recent  years 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  those  who  have  made  forestry  a  study  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  forests.  The  whole  question  is  a  b«»ine,ss.  an 
economic  question ;  an  economic  question  for  the  nation,  a  business 
question  for  the  individual. 
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East  of  your  great  mountain  chains  the  question  of  water  supply 
becomes  vital  and  becomes  inseparable  from  that  of  forestry.  Here 
tliat  question  does  not  enter  in,  but  the  lumbering  interest  is  the  fourth 
great  business  interest  in  point  of  importance  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  engaged  in  it  a  capital  of  over  six  hundred  milHons  of  dollars. 
Such  an  industry  so  vitally  connected  with  many  others  in  the  country 
cannot  with  wisdom  be  neglected — the  interests  depending  upon  it  are 
too  vast. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  here  in  Washington  that  fire  is  a  great  enemy 
of  the  forests.  Here  in  Washington  it  is  probable  that  fire  has 
destroyed  more  than  the  ax  during  the  decade  in  which  the  ax  has 
been  at  work.  Our  aim  should  be  to  get  the  fullest  from  the  forest 
today,  and  yet  to  get  that  benefit  in  ways  which  will  keep  the  forests 
for  our  children  in  the  generations  to  come,  so  tliat,  for  instance,  the 
country  adjoining  Puget  Sound  shall  have  the  lumbering  industry  as  a 
permanent  industry. 

Recently  the  trade  journals  of  that  industry  have  been  dwelling  upon 
the  fact  that  its  very  existence  is  actually  at  stake,  and  nowhere  in  the 
whole  country  can  the  question  of  forestry  be  handled  better  than  in 
this  region,  tiecausc  nowhere  else  is  it  so  easy  to  produce  a  second  crop. 
You  are  fortunate  in  having  such  climate  conditions,  such  conditions  of 
soil,  that  here  more  than  anywhere  else  the  forest  renews  it«If  quickly, 
so  as  in  a  comparatively  short  number  of  years  to  be  again  a  great 
mercantile  and  industrial  asset  The  preservation  of  our  forests  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  wisdom  witli  which  the  practical  lumhcnnan, 
the  expert  in  dealing  with  the  lumber  industry,  works  with  the  men 
who  have  studied  the  scientific  side  of  forestry ;  co-operation  between 
them  is  the  best  and  surcst.way  of  saving  our  forests. 

But,  after  all  has  been  said,  after  we  have  gotten  the  best  laws  an'd 
the  best  administration  of  the  laws,  it  remains  true  that  the  essential 
factor  in  the  success  of  any  community  is  the  average  citizenship  of 
that  community,  just  as  the  essential  factor  in  the  success  of  any  in- 
dividual must  be,  now  and  in  the  future,  as  it  ever  has  been  tn  the  past, 
the  sum  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  that 
individual.  Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  that.  You  know  how  that 
was  in  the  Civil  War,  all  of  you  here  who  have  been  soldiers.  Tlierc 
are  some  men  whom  you  can  drill  all  you  wish,  and  give  them  the  best 
weapons,  the  best  training,  the  bent  uniformsi,  and  after  you  have  done 
it  all  the  men  will  be  worthless,  because  if  tlicy  have  not  the  right  stuff 
in  tliein  you  cannot  get  it  out. 

It  is  just  so  in  citijtenship.  There  are  any  number  of  people  wliom 
no  taw  and  no  administration  of  the  law  can  possibly  make  prosperous 
because  they  have  txA  got  it  in  them  to  be  prosperous.    All  of  us  at 
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times  need  help,  and  Uiere  U  ju&t  one  way  in  wliicli  you  can  help  another 
man,  and  that  is  to  help  htm  to  help  himself.  It  is  because  our  people 
here  have  proceeded  upon  that  assumption  that  we  have  built  up  cities 
hkc  this  and  states  like  this. 

In  closing,  just  one  word  more,  and  again  I  appeal  for  example  to 
the  men  of  the  Civil  War.  to  the  men  who  have  worn  Uncle  Sam's  uni- 
form as  regulars  and  as  volunteers,  and  who,  therefore,  have  made  their 
fellow  citizens  their  debtors.  I  ask  that  in  civil  life  we  judge  men 
exactly  on  the  principles  by  which  you  jtidged  your  comrades  in  the 
great  war,  by  which  any  man  when  he  gets  down  into  the  stress  of 
things  has  got  to  judge  the  man  on  his  right  or  his  left  hand;  in  that 
war,  in  time  of  trial,  when  the  marching  was  hard,  when  the  battle 
was  sore,  what  you  cared  for  about  the  man  on  your  right  hand  or  your 
left  was  not  in  the  1ea«t  whether  he  was  wealthy  or  not.  what  ereed 
he  worshiped  his  Maker  by,  whetlier  he  came  from  one  State  or  anoUier. 
what  his  birthplace  was.  whether  he  was  a  banker  or  a  bricklayer, 
lawyer,  mechanic,  or  farmer.*  What  you  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
he  would  "stay  put".    Tlut  was  enough. 

So  it  U  in  civil  life.  TIk  surest  way  to  bring  disaster  upon  this 
people  is  to  separate  along  the  lines  of  caste,  creed  or  locality,  and  the 
worst  enemy  of  this  people  is  the  man  who  seeks  to  excite  hatred  of 
section,  creed  against  creed,  or  class  against  class.  The  man  who 
does  tliat  is  no  true  American,  and  is  an  enemy  of  llw  principles  upon 
which  this  govcrmncnt  was  founded.  The  republics  of  anti<|uity  and  of 
the  middle  ages  all  failed  and  almost  invariably  because  a  bitter  fac- 
tional war  began  among  them  and  they  either  became  oligarchies,  slip- 
ping into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  or  wealthy,  or  else  slipping  into 
the  hands  of  the  mob  pledged  to  destroy  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy. 

This  government  cannot  and  shall  not  become  a  goveniment  either 
of  a  plutocracy  or  of  a  mob.  It  can  continue  to  exist  only  if  governed 
on  the  principles  for  which  you  fought  from  '6i  to  '65— of  liberty  and 
equal  rights  under  and  through  and  by  the  law  for  all  worthy  men  and 
upright  citizens.  The  spirit  of  class  hatred  is  as  base  if  it  takes  one 
shape  as  if  it  takes  the  other.  It  is  as  base  if  it  takes  t)ie  form  of  an 
arrogant  over-riding  of  the  rights  of  those  not  so  well  off  as  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  an  envious  or  mean  hatred  and  rancor  toward  those  better 
off.  Any  man  who  indulges  in  cither  feeling  shows  himself  no  true 
American, 

And.  oh,  my  fellow  countrymen,  1  am  too  proud  of  you  and  I  believe 
in  you  too  much  to  be  willing  to  see  any  man  worthy  to  be  called  an 
American  dignify  another  man  by  envying  him,  for  that  is  what  envy 
does.    Envy  is  alwa>'s  a  confession  of  inferiority  except  for  (he  qualities 
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which  we  rightly  expect  in  any  man.  Env>'  a  man  because  he  has  a 
touch  of  Washington  in  him.  hecaujte  he  has  a  touch  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coUi,  envy  a  man  because  he  was  in  the  Civil  War,  and  I  am  with  you ; 
but  do  not  envy  him  for  the  non-essentials,  do  not  wrong  yourselves 
by  assuming  the  attitude  which  amounts  to  a  confession  of  inferiority- 
Walk  with  your  hcids  erect,  too  conscious  of  your  own  worth  to  belittle 
that  worth  by  paying  the  tribute  of  envy,  for  unworthy  reasons,  to 
others. 

(P«M  InlilliKsncar,   Stalllr.  Wuh„  M*F  It.  IMS.] 


AT  SEATTLE.  WASH.,  MAY  93.  vm. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citietKS,  men  and  ivatntn  of  Seattle: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed  for  me  to  come  to  this  Quctrn  City  of 
the  Sound  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  to  express  my  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  your  greeting.  An<l  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  peoi>lc  of 
Washington,  the  people  of  Seattle,  after  all  I  have  not  got  very  much 
to  say  to  you,  except  to  say  that  you  practice  what  I  have  preached. 
I  try  to  practice  it  myself,  too.  And  I  greet  you  here  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  makes  us  proud  to  be  Americans. 

How  any  man  can  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  can  be  a  citizen  of  this 
city,  and  realize  what  has  been  done  during  its  fifty  years  of  life; 
how  any  man  with  that  exjierience  can  fail  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  eager  and  confident  hope,  I  cannot  imagine.  You  are  good  Ameri- 
cans, of  course,  !t  is  not  to  your  credit  that  you  arc — you  cannot  help 
being,  with  your  experience. 

And  you  people  who  live  here,  confident  though  you  are  of  your 
future,  I  question  if  you  fully  realize  how  great  that  future  realty  is. 
There  is  no  other  twdy  of  water  in  the  world  which  confers  upon  the 
commonwealth  possessing  it  quite  the  natural  advantages  that  Puget 
Sound  confers  upon  this  State;  and  there  is  no  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  I  include  all  of  tliem.  which  has  greater  natural  advant.iges 
and  a  more  assured  future  of  greatness  tlian  this  Slate  of  Washington. 

Phenomenal  though  your  growth  has  been,  it  lias  barely  begun,  and 
your  growth  in  the  half  century  now  opening  will  dwarf  absolutely  even 
your  growth  in  the  immediate  past.  More  tlian  that,  this  is  a  Slate 
that  looks  out  as  well  as  in.  This  is  a  Slate  whose  people  will  do 
much  in  assuring  the  dominance  of  the  great  republic  in  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific. 

I  am  speaking  in  the  gateway  to  Alaska,  and  all  our  people,  even 
those  from  the  locality  whence  I  come,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  a 
little  of  AlasKa's  future.  The  men  of  my  age  whom  I  am  addressing 
will  not  be  old  men  before  we  sec  Alaska  one  of  Ihe  rich,  mighty  and 
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position  Scales  ol  the  LTomml  Aad  I  ihanfe  fcirtiiiie  Ak  Ae 
tefotenre  fats  b^m  to  wskc  op  to  the  txt  Ifaat  Ateaia  &b* 
of  vial  UBportMCfc  not  menljt  to  her.  bat  to  tbe  cncbe  Uaioa. 

Now,  ii  cadi  perscn  there  will  stand  as  still  ax  posiAIe  ft  will  be 
OMire  oontfamfale  lor  btra  and  for  die  rest.  Asd  1  waaC  yon  all  U 
HI  lumber,  jron  omb.  utt  oktc  irc  wmuo  vn  CmMrgi  n  ne  ckmrL 
St2iKl  jtin  as  qtnet  aj  poaaStle ;  do  not  swa; ;  jost  stand  as  qniet  as 
poMbfe.    I  wiO  onlj  fccep  joq  a  few  mianlcs. 

AlaaiB  auouiiia  a  temtory  whkb  will  witbin  ihia  ceocnry  icppan 
a«  large  a  popnbtioo  as  Ibe  comfataed  Scaadinaviaa  cOBntries  of 
Europe— OKne  countnes  Erasi  wbon  bas  sprang  u  wonoEffnl  ■  uuB  ac 
crer  mpnntcd  n  cbaradensties  npoB  uie  iustoiy  ot  aruiutian.  Aad 
exactly  as  the  Scandinaviaa  rcgioos  have  leit  their  mark  we  sbaS  wee 
Ataiw,  with  its~vanea  aod  g^nat  poniwntiei  in  afncntBrc  aod  ftocK 
latsioip,  with  ita  poatibilities  ot  ggnmeicial  umiuiubJ.  willi  die 
trsnendOBS  v***r  ^'f*  f  **  f  >f  tJiat  tt  ^mb^  on  viDuu  it 


■haO  tee  Afajitt  produce  as  hardy  and  Tigorotaa  peo^  as  any  pettkon 
ol  North  Ainenca. 

I  wish  to  say  a  spedal  word  ot  greeting  to  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army.  Wherever  I  have  been  OQ  the  Padfic  slope— oow  try  to  atand 
as  still  as  pouiblc :  I  ahafl  only  keep  yoa  a  minntc  or  two  onre — hm  a 
mimrte  or  two  more — wherever  1  have  been  in  ihe  Pacific  Northwest.  I 
bacvc  been  greeted  by  men  who  wear  die  bottoa  whteb  shows  that  they 
looghl  for  the  flag  in  the  tines  that  tried  men's  souls. 

And  now,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Washtngtoo  and  Oregon.  I  have  been 
greeted  by  my  comrades  of  the  Spentih  War,  who  son^  to  show  that 
they  were  not  whoQy  nnwortby  of  die  men  of  the  great  d^rt  from  '6l 
to  '65.  And  these  men,  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army,  have  exempGfied 
m  (heir  lives  exactly  the  type  of  virtae.  the  type  of  quality,  whidi  has 
meant  the  opbitiUifig  of  this  NorthwesL 

Yoa  people  here  by  Paget  Sotmd ;  yoa  people  here  by  the  Pidfic, 
who  are  scodiog  yoor  sons  oat  now  to  control  Ala^ca  and  the  sweep  of 
oar  coast  aroond  Ibe  Dortfaern  rim  of  the  great  ocean :  yon  people  who 
have  conquered  this  continent,  who  are  taming  it  into  this  great  and 
pfoqierota  commooweahh — ^yon  have  won  by  displaying  in  civic  Hie 
die  same  qoalities  that  were  dispbyed  00  stiicken  fields  by  the  men  who 
followed  Grant,  aod  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  and  Shendan,  and  Farra- 
gnt 

As  a  nation  we  need  to  show  in  dvic  Cfe  exacdy  the  qnaGties 
that  those  men  showed  tn  the  days  of  strife.  J  earnestly  hope  that 
the  need  for  war  will  never  come  to  our  people.  If  it  does  I  know  we 
can  ooont  with  absolute  certainty  upon  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
domg  their  duty  in  a  way  that  shall  show  that  they  rise  to  the  standard 
set  by  you,  the  men  who  followed  Abraham  Lincoln's  call 
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And  in  peace  there  is  the  sanw  need  for  these  qualities  that  you 
showed  in  war  tliat  there  wcnild  be  in  war  itself.  In  peace  as  you  want 
to  show  patriotism,  so  we  liave  to  show  tJie  spirit  of  decency,  the 
spirit  of  morality,  of  fair  and  square  dealing  as  between  man  and  man; 
and,  more  tlian  that,  as  it  was  not  enough  to  be  patriotic  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  W^ar,  in  addition  to  tliat  you  had  to  show  the  capacity'  to 
fight  well,  the  capacity  to  do  and  dare ;  so  now,  in  tlic  field  of  civic 
endeavor,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we  sliall  have  deeply  imprinted 
in  us  the  spirit  of  decency,  that  wc  shall  govern  our  lives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  immutable  law  of  righteousness,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  we  should  show  ourselves  men,  men  able  to  do  men's  work  in  the 
world.  Wc  need  to  show,  now  and  in  the  future,  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  mighty  nation,  the  same  qualities  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  of 
resolution  and  of  endeavor  that  were  shown  by  the  men  of  the  great 
Civil  War. 

And,  oh.  my  coimtrymen.  oh,  my  fellow  Americans,  as  I  have  trav- 
eled from  the  Atlantic  across  this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  the  thing  that 
has  struck  mc  most  is  the  reality  of  the  unity  of  our  people  which 
these  men  and  their  fellows  achieved  by  force  of  arms.  And,  wherever 
I  have  gone,  whatever  audience  I  have  addressed,  the  fact  that  has 
jumped  to  the  eye  was  the  fact  that  a  good  American  is  a  good  Ameri- 
can in  any  part  of  this  country. 

And  now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  leave  you.  I  believe  in  you,  I 
am  proud  of  you,  and  I  am  absolutely  confident  of  the  future,  not  only 
of  this  State,  but  of  our  entire  country,  because  I  know  and  you  know 
that  we  have  in  us  as  a  nation  the  spirit  of  youth,  joined  to  the 
strength  of  manhood,  and  that  we  are  resolute  to  face  all  the  problems 
tliat  confront  us,  the  problems  from  within  and  the  problems  from 
without,  in  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  wlm  upheld  in  the  dark  days 
llie  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  by  their  efforts  made  good  the  sol- 
diership of  Grant.    Good-by  and  good  luck. 


IN   ACCEPTING  SOUVENIR   PRESENTED  BY  THE  WORKMEN 
THE  NAVY  YARD.  BREMERTON.  WASH,.  MAY  33,  1903. 


OP 


I  want  to  thank  you  and  through  you  your  fellow  workmen  for  this 
token.  I  also  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  victories 
of  Manila  and  Santiago  reflect  credit  not  merely  upon  those  who  fought, 
but  upon  every  man  who  did  his  work  in  preparing  the  ships  for  battle. 
Tlicrc  is  not  a  workman  in  any  of  our  yards  who  did  his  duty  in 
connection  with  the  guns,  the  armor  plate,  the  turrets,  the  hulls,  or 
anything,  who  hat  not  his  full  right  to  a  share  in  the  credit  of  those 
victories.  You  all  did  your  part  in  winning  them  just  as  much  as  the 
men  who  actually  fought.    Nothing  coiUd  have  pleased  me  more  thv 


43^  itessag€t  ami  Sftttkia 

to  have  recevnl  this  gift  from  the  men  of  the  yanl  and  I 


a.» 


TO  THE  ASCTIC  BROTHERHOOD.  SEATTLE.  WASR,  KAY  aa.  199- 

Mr.  ChairmOH,  and  yatt,  men  and  v/omfu  of  AJatka: 

Let  me  ihank  yea  and  the  members  of  the  Arctic  Bntberfaood  for 
tbeii  greeting.  I  am  happjr  lo  say  that  during  dw  bst  jtar  cr  two 
the  National  L^iilaturc  has  b^xtn  to  realize  Et»  respoiaibtlhies  m  rrl- 
creace  to  Alaska ;  and  that  even  those  of  our  people  who  do  not  lire  oo 
the  Pacific  Slope  are  beginnaig  to  anderstand  that  in  the  not  tfisiant 
ftitttre  Alaska  will  be  not  merely  a  r^ularty  ocxamzcd  Terriurr,  bol  a 
great  and  popukna  State. 

Very  few  Eufppeao  races  have  exercised  a  more  profound  inflneoce 
Dpon  Europe,  and  oooe  has  had  a  more  heroic  htsiarv,  than  the  race 
occupying  the  Scamhnavian  pcatnsuls  of  the  OU  World.  And  Ahaka 
lies  ra  the  same  latitude  as,  and  can  and  wtD  in  At  Uftitime  of  ihOK  X 
am  addressing  support  as  great  a  population  as.  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insttla.  It  is  curious  bow  oitr  fate  as  a  nation  has  often  drives  t»  tiir> 
ward  toward  greatness  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  many  of  those  cateen*' 
tog  themselves  in  point  of  mining  and  culture  best  fitted  to  sbafC 
the  nation's  deitinjr.  In  1803.  when  we  acquired  the  territory  stretch- 
ing from  the  Miisissippi.to  the  Padfic,  there  were  plen^  of  wise  men 
who  announced  that  we  were  acquirii^  a  mere  desert,  that  it  was  a  vio* 
latiOD  of  the  Cottstttntion  to  acquire  it,  and  that  the  aoquisitian  was 
faas^  with  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic  And  tfaiofc 
how  absolutely  the  event  has  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  men. 
So  when  in  the  late  (Jo's  wc  by  treaty  acquired  Aladca,  this  great 
territory  with  its  infinite  possibilities  was  taken  by  this  republic  in  spite 
of  the  biner  opposition  of  many  men  who  were  patriots  according  to 
their  lights  and  who  esteemed  themselves  far-sighted.  And  but  five 
>xars  ago  there  were  excellent  men  who  bemoaned  the  fact  tfiat  we 
were  obliged  during  the  war  with  Spain  to  take  pouession  of  the  Phil^ 
pines  and  to  show  that  we  were  hereafter  to  be  one  of  the  dominant 
powers  of  the  I^ific.  In  ever}-  instance  how  the  after  events  of  his- 
tory have  falsified  the  predictions  of  the  men  of  little  faith!  Tliere 
aie  critics  ^  feeble  and  so  timid  that  the}-  shrink  back  when  this 
lation  asserts  thai  it  comes  in  the  cat^ory  of  the  nation*  who  dare 
to  be  great,  and  they  want  to  know,  forsooth,  the  cost  of  greatness  and 
what  it  meant.  W'c  do  not  know  the  cost,  hut  we  know  it  will  be 
more  than  repaid  ten  times  over  by  the  result ;  and  what  it  may  uhi- 

•A»  I  ttaa  adi  WM*  I  eortd  »o«  ocafc  tiai^mne  ttat  Mfen  m4  man  ttntnm* 
t)  Li  111  I  who.  BB  kriw  pMWMtd  «iA  ■  KtwIwJIwI  4aK  «  one*  twtfltl  tm  ttM 
iiitliM  itehii  aha  buiii'ii  a  wlik  a  tw»  rtiwl  wvd  ktttr  -kenia  k  *PMd  Ife* 
Mxfc  laiKor*M7  «(  *■  dirt  ■i»iaiin  itieUrhif  My  t»a.  Ahtr  «Wck  ta  ■htwwity 
Mil  Wdl  lla  «•«,  tm»  amiMT-L  m  J*te  AUcb  <raal4  M7.  "^  riulrt 
ib*  moim  SfMtJa.     A.  H.  U 
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nutely  mean  wc  do  not  know,  but  we  know  what  the  present  holds, 
what  the  present  need  demands,  and  we  take  the  present  and  hold 
ourselves  ready  lo  ahidc  the  result  of  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 

When  1  speak  to  you  of  the  Pacific  Sk>pe,  to  you  of  the  new  North- 
west, whose  cities  arc  seated  here  by  the  Sound,  I  speak  to  people 
abounding  in  their  youth  and  ihcir  virile  manhood,  who  do  not  fear 
to  grasp  opportunity  as  the  opportunity  conies,  and  who  weigh  slight 
risk  but  lightly  in  the  balance  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale 
comes  the  greatness  of  triumph,  the  greatness  of  acquisition.  We 
took  Alaska  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  at  last  wc  have  begun  to  wake 
u])  to  the  heritage  that  thereby  wc  have  handed  over  to  our  children. 
I  speak  to  you,  citixetis  of  .\lAska,  people  who  have  dwell  therein,  to 
say  how  much  all  our  jicople  owe  to  you.  During  th^  last  year  many 
wise  laws  have  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  tn  reference  to  Alaska; 
not  as  many  as  sliould  liave  been  put,  hut  a  good  many.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  Congress  will  speedily  provide  for  a  delegate  from  Alaska, 
so  that  the  jjcople  of  the  Territory  may  have  some  recognized  exponent 
whose  <luty  it  shall  1>c  to  place  its  needs  before  the  National  Legislature. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Senators  and  Rcpresentaiives  in 
Congress  from  this  section  of  the  country,  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me 
lies  to  sec  that  the  proper  kinds  of  legislation  are  enacted  for  the 
Territory. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  great  development  of  Alaska  is  of  course 
10  be  found  in  its  mines;  but  most  of  the  people  of  this  country  arc 
wholly  in  error  when  tliey  think  of  the  mines  as  being  the  sole  or  even 
the  chief  permanent  cause  of  Alaska's  future  greatness.  Alaska  has 
great  jtossibilitics  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  development.  Not  only 
her  mines,  her  fisheries,  her  forests,  but  her  agriculture  and  her  stock- 
raising  wilt  combine  to  make  Alaska  one  of  the  great  wealth-producing 
portions  of  our  Republic.  I  am  anxious  that  our  laws  should  be  framed 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  intend  to  go  there  and  stay  there  and 
bring  wp  their  children  there  and  make  it  in  very  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  an  intcpfral  part  of  this  Republic.  I  ask  your  help  and  pledge 
you  my  help  in  the  effort  to  secure  such  legislation.  In  the  case  of  the 
mine  >-ou  get  the  metal  out  ot  the  earth,  you  cannot  leave  any  metal  in 
there  to  produce  other  metal ;  but  in  the  ease  of  the  salmon  fishery, 
if  you  arc  wise  you  will  insist  upon  its  being  carried  on  under 
eondilions  which  will  make  the  salmon  fishery  as  valuable  in  that  river 
thirty  years  hence  as  now.  Do  not  take. all  the  salmon  out  and  go 
away  and  leave  the  empty  river  for  your  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren ;  take  it  out  under  conditions — the  conditions  arc  ready  to  be 
created  for  you  by  the  National  Fish  Commission,  which  has  been 
so  singularly  successful  in  its  work— which  will  secure  the  preservation 
of  that  river  as  a  salmon  river,  which  will  secure  the  perpetuation 
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of  salmon  canneries  along  its  banks,  so  that  it  will  be  not  an  industry 
carried  on  only  by  Orientals  in  the  employ  of  three  or  four  alien  capi- 
talists, but  carried  du  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  income  to  the  actual  settlers  resident  in  the  locality.  Just  in  the 
same  way  I  want  to  have  you  see  that  ihc  lumber  industry  is  exploited 
in  a  way  which,  while  giving  a  great  return  to  those  engaged  in  it  at 
tile  moment,  shall  also  secure  the  preservation  of  the  forests  for  the 
settlers  and  the  settlers'  children  that  are  to  come  in  and  inherit  the 
land.  I  wi^  to  sec  such  tand  laws  enacted  and  to  see  them  so  admin- 
istered as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  actual  settler  who  goes  to  .\laska 
to  live,  who  desires  there  to  produce  crops,  to  raise  stock,  to  make  a 
home  for  himself;  subject  to  that  condition  \  desire  to  see  legisla- 
tion shaped  in  the  sjiirit  of  the  broadest  liberality  that  will  secure  the 
quickest  possible  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska ;  and  with 
that  aim  in  view  to  ha\'c  all  the  cncouraRcnient  possible  given  to  those 
seeking  to  establish  by  steamship  line  and  by  railway  quick  and  eflicicnt 
transportation  facilities  in  tlie  Territory. 

I"ew  things  have  been  more  typical.of  our  people  and  have  been  more 
full  of  proiTiisc  for  the  future  than  the  way  in  which  the  resources  liavc 
been  developed ;  and  when  one  sees  what  has  been  done  here  during 
Ihc  last  few  years  I  think  we  have  cause  to  feci  abundantly  justified 
in  our  belief  that  the  qualities  of  the  old-time  pioneers  who  first  pene- 
trated the  woody  wilderness  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, who  then  steered  their  way  across  vast  seas  of  grass  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  who  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  great  bar- 
ren mountains  until  they  came  to  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans, 
still  survive  in  their  grandsons  and  successors.  [  Nor  must  wc  forget 
in  speaking  of  Alaska  the  immense  importance  that  the  Territory  has 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  a  domi- 
nant power  in  the  Pacific,  i  Exactly  as  with  tlic  building  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  wc  shall  make  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  coasts  in  ef- 
fect continuous,*  so  the  possession  and  peopling  of  the  Alaskan  sea- 
coast  puts  us  in  a  position  of  dominance  as  regards  the  Pacific  which 
no  other  nations  share  or  can  share. 


AT  ELLENSBURC.  WASH..  MAY  aj.  igo}- 

Let  me  greet  those  whom  I  know.  Others  will  not  grudge  my 
tpecially  greeting  men  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  representatives  of 
those  who  did  even  more  than  the  men  of  the  Civil  War — the  women. 
For,  while  the  man  went  to  battle,  to  the  woman  fell  the  hardest  task 
of  seeing  husband  or  lover,  father  or  brother,  going  to  the  war,  she 

■I'midtnl  Rowtvcll  bclltTn  >i(b  Rileicti  lh»t  Ihe  titboui  of  Dirleii  ii  th»  k»r  of 
the  HDiIil.  and  inlnidi  with  FrtllniliurMn  lb*l  bolh  bank!  Df  th«  CaaiJ  *b«f>  complcled 
•ball  b>  pin  of  Ibt  co»I  lint  of  Ihfi  counlrjr.— -A.  11.  L. 
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herself  havinjr  to  slay  behind  with  the  load  of  dotibt,  anxiety  ami 
uncertainty,  and  often  the  diffiailty  of  making  both  ends  meet  in  ilie 
houMbold  while  the  bread-winner  wa»  away. 


AT  WALLA  WALLA  WASH,  MAY  25.  1903. 

Mr.  President,  and  yon.  my  fellow  cilisens: 

1  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  spcalcing  from  in  front 
of  this  institution  of  teaming,  an  institution  which  commemorates 
the  name  and  the  great  deeds  of  one  of  America's  worthiest  men,  of 
Whitman,  who  left  his  mark  deep  on  tlic  history  of  the  nation.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  movement  which  settled  tliat  the  region 
now  marking  tlic  great  States  of  Washington  anti  Oregon  was  to  exist 
and  flourish  under  llic  American  flag. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  upon  what  has 
been  done  here  with  this  college.  I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  here 
in  Washington  to  the  work  done  by  the  educators  in  Washington. 
You  have  wonderful  resources  within  your  borders.  I  thought  I 
knew  pretty  fairly  that  you  had  a  wondcrftil  State,  and  my  expecta- 
tions were  high,  too,  but  I  do  not  think  I  appreciated  what  a  wonder- 
ful Stale  it  was. 

Witliin  the  half  century  now  opening  Washington  will  take  its 
place  as  among  the  leading  Stales  of  the  Union  in  wealth,  power, 
population — in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  greatness.  You  have  won- 
derful material  resources.  Tlicy  are  indispensable  as  a  foundation, 
but  if  you  build  nothing  upon  Ihem,  then  you  have  only  a  foundation, 
and  not  a  perfect  structure.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Every  now 
and  then  I  hear  some  one  say:  "You  are  slurring  material  well- 
being  ;  you  do  not  pay  proper  heed  to  the  architects  of  industry,  to  the 
captains  of  industry ;  you  do  not  pay  proper  heed  to  business  energy, 
buuness  enterprise,  which  must  underlie  business  success." 

I  do  pay  proper  heed  to  them.  You  can  no  more  biitld  a  great 
nation  without  them  than  you  can  bittld  any  building  whatever  with- 
out its  foundation:  but  tlicy  only  make  the  foimdation.  On  them 
you  have  to  build  the  structure  of  the  higher  life — moral,  intellectual, 
spiritual — or  else  Our  civilization  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  wliat  it 
should  be. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  upon  what  you  are  doing 
here,  in  this  great  State,  in  liringing  up  your  children  worthily  to 
continue  the  work  that  the  pioneers  began,  and  that  you  are  helping 
carry  to  completion.  We  are  a  practical  people,  a  business  people, 
but  we  are  infinitely  more  than  merely  a  business  people. 

If  you  doubt  my  words,  do  not  belie\'e  theni.     I  appeal  not  to  w1 
I  say.  but  to  what  the  men  of  *6i  to  '65  did.  to  what  the  men,  v 
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brothers  an<l  sons,  did  in  the  Philippines.  You  men  of  th«  Civil  War, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  you  to  amis,  and  your  hearts  leaped 
within  you,  did  you  think  yoa  were  then  influenced  by  merely  business 
considerations?  No.  The  men  before  they  went  to  war,  and  during 
tfie  lives  they  have  led  since  they  came  back  from  the  war,  have  been 
good,  practical,  hard-working  Americans :  but  tliere  were  four  years, 
the  best  four  years  of  their  lives,  that  they  rendered  a  service  for 
which  there  could  be  no  adequate  pay  in  gold  or  pecuniary  reward 
for  they  showed  thcmsch-cs  at  that  lime  willing  to  lay  down  all, 
life  itsdf,  in  generous  fealty  to  a  lofty  ideal. 

Our  country  is  great  because  our  people  had  it  in  them  to  show 
such  loftiness  of  spirit  when  the  great  appeal  was  made  to  them. 
We  never  would  have  built  up  this  counlr)-  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
business  energy,  tl>e  business  enterprise,  of  our  people ;  but  we  would 
have  broken  into  fifty  jangling  fragments  if  our  people  had  only  had 
that  business  enterprise,  that  business  energj-.  when  in  '6l  the  guns 
of  Sumter  called  to  war. 

ITtc  Uomlna  Orctooiu,  PactUiul.  lUy  M.  !•«•.) 


AT  SPOKANE,  WASH..  MAY  26,  igoj. 
Senator  Turner,  and  yon.  my  feUtno  Americans: 

i  am  in  a  city  at  the  eastern  gateway  of  this  State  with  the  great 
railroad  systems  of  the  State  running  through  it.  On  the  western 
edge  of  this  State  in  Pnget  Sound  I  have  seen  the  hodking  places 
of  the  great  steamship  lines,  which,  in  connection  with  these  great 
railroads,  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  Oriental  trade  of  tbif 
country  and  this  State.  \\'ashington  will  owe  no  small  part  of  its 
future  grcatiKss.  and  that  greatness  will  be  great  indeed,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  thus  doing  its  share  in  acquiring  for  the  United  States  the 
dominance  of  the  Pacific  Those  railroads,  the  men  and  the  corpora- 
tions that  have  built  them,  have  rendered  a  very  great  service  to  the 
comnranity.  The  men  who  are  building,  the  corporations  which  are 
buiMing  llie  great  steamship  lines  have  likewise  rendered  a  very  great 
service  to  the  community.  Every  man  who  has  made  wealth  or  used 
it  in  developing  great  legitimate  business  enterprises  has  been  of 
benefit  and  not  harm  to  the  country  al  large.  This  city  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bound*  only  when  the  railroads  came  to  it,  the  State  also  when 
the  railroads  came  to  the  State :  and  if  the  State  were  now  cut  off  from 
its  conncctioa  by  rail  and  by  steamship  with  the  rest  of  the  world  its 
positiott  would  of  conrse  diminish  incakrulably.  Great  good  has  come 
from  the  development  of  our  railroad  s>'$tcm ;  great  good  has  been  done 
by  the  individuals  and  corporations  that  have  made  that  development 
possible :  and  in  return  good  is  done  to  them,  and  not  harm,  when  they 
are  required  to  obey  the  law.    Ours  is  a  go%-cmmcnt  of  liberty  by. 
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through  and  under  the  law.  No  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  is  below 
it  The  crime  of  cunning,  the  crime  of  greed,  the  crime  of  violence, 
arc  all  equally  crimes,  and  against  thcrn  all  alike  the  law  must  set  its 
face.  This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  eitlicr  of  a  plutoc- 
racy or  of  a  mob.  It  is,  it  has  been,  and  it  will  be,  a  government  of 
the  people ;  including  alike  the  people  of  great  wealth  and  of  motlerate 
wealth,  the  people  who  employ  others,  the  people  who  are  employed, 
the  wage-worker,  the  lawyer,  the  mechanic,  the  banker,  the  farmer, 
including  them  all,  protecting  each  and  every  one  if  he  acu  decently 
and  Miuarely.  and  discriminating  against  any  one  of  tlicm,  no  matter 
from  what  class  he  comes,  if  he  does  not  act  squarely  and  fairly,  if  he 
docs  not  obey  the  law.  While  all  people  nre  foolish  if  tliey  violate  or  rail 
against  the  law — wicked  as  well  as  foolish,  but  all  foolish — yd  the 
most  foolish  man  in  this  Republic  is  the  man  of  wealth  who  complains 
because  the  law  is  administered  with  impartial  justice  against  or  for 
him.*  His  folly  is  gre-iter  than  the  folly  of  any  other  man  who  so 
complains;  for  he  hvcs  and  moves  and  lias  his  being  because  the  law 
docs  in  fact  protect  him  and  his  property. 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  every  decent  American  citizen  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  law  if  it  is  ever  broken  against  the  interest  of  the 
rich  man;  and  wc  have  the  same  right  to  ask  that  rich  man  cheerfully 
and  gladly  to  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  against  his  seeming  interest 
of  the  taw,  if  it  is  the  law.  Incidentally,  whether  he  acquiesce  or  not, 
the  law  will  be  enforced,  and  this  whoever  he  may  be,  great  or  small, 
and  at  whichever  end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  be. 

I  ask  that  we  see  to  it  in  our  country  that  tlie  line  of  division  in  the 
deeper  matters  of  our  citizenship  be  drawn,  never  between  section 
and  section,  never  between  creed  and  creed,  never,  thrice  never, 
between  class  and  class ;  but  that  the  line  be  drawn  on  the  line  of  con- 
duct, cutting  tlirough  sections,  cutting  dirough  creeds,  cutting  through 
classes;  the  line  that  divides  the  honest  from  the  dishonest,  the  line 
that  divides  good  citizenship  from  bad  citizenship,  the  line  that  de- 
dares  a  man  a  good  citizens  only  if,  and  always  if,  he  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  immutable  law  of  righteousness,  which  has  Iwen  the 
same  from  the  beginning  of  history  to  the  present  moment,  and  which 
will  he  the  same  from  now  until  the  end  of  recorded  time. 


AT  COLUMBIA  GARDENS,  BUTTE.  MONT..  MAY  a?,  igoj. 

Mr.  ChairmoH,  and  you,  my  fellow  cilhetu; 

It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  to  Butte  in  any  event; 
it's  a  clouble  pleasure  to  come  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  rcprcsenta- 

*Il  it  Ok  Judtratnt  ef  bUMrjr  <l>*l  Wolth   ii  (cMtall^  ■  fool   knd   ■)•■)«  ■   covud. 
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lives  of  the  wage-workers  of  Butte.  I  do  not  say  merely  workingmcn, 
because  I  hold  that  every  good  American  who  docs  his  duty  must  be 
a  workingman.  There, arc  many  different  kinds  of  work  to  do;  hut 
so  long  as  the  work  is  honorable,  is  ncecssarj-,  and  is  well  done  the 
man  who  does  it  well  is  emitled  lo  the  respect  of  his  fellows, 

1  have  come  here  to  tliis  meeting  especially  as  die  invited  guest  of 
tlie  wage'workers,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  kind  of 
spccdi  1  will  tiuke  to  you.  I  would  make  jiisl  in  exactly  tlw  same 
language  to  any  group  of  employers  or  any  set  of  our  citizens  in  any 
corner  of  this  Republic.  I  do  not  think  so  far  as  I  know  that  t  have 
ever  promised  beforehand  anything  I  did  not  make  a  strong  effort  to 
make  good  afterward.  It  is  sometimes  very  attractive  and  ver>'  pleas- 
ant lo  make  any  kind  of  a  promise  without  thinking  whether  or  not 
yoa  can  fulfil  it;  but  in  the  after  event  it  is  always  unpleasant  when 
the  time  for  fulfilling  comes ;  for  in  the  long  run  the  most  disagreeable 
trutli  is  a  safer  companion  than  the  most  pleasant  falsehood. 

To-night  I  have  come  hither  looking  on  either  hand  at  the  rcsulu 
of  the  enterprises  which  have  made  Butte  so  great.  The  man  who  by 
the  use  of  his  capital  develops  a  great  mine,  the  nun  who  by  the  use 
of  his  capital  builds  a  great  railroad,  the  man  who  by  the  use  of  his 
capital,  eitlier  individually  or  joined  with  others  like  him,  does  any 
great  legitimate  business  enterprise,  confers  a  benefit,  not  a  harm,  upon 
the  communit>',  and  is  entitled  to  be  so  regarded.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  in  return  he  is  to  be  required  himself 
to  obey  the  law.  Hie  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  law  is  to 
be  administered  neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such,  nor  for  the  poor 
man  as  such.  It  is  to  be  a<lminigtercd  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
if  he  is  an  honest  and  law-abiding  citizen;  and  it  is  to  be  invoked 
against  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  who  violates  It,  without  r^ard  to 
which  end  of  the  social  scale  lie  may  stind  at,  witlwut  regard  to 
whether  his  offence  takes  the  fonn  of  greed  and  cunning,  or  the  form 
of  physical  violence ;  in  cither  case  if  lie  violates  the  law,  the  law  is  to 
be  invoked  against  him ;  and  in  so  invoking  it  I  have  the  right  to 
ciiallenge  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  and  to  demand  the  acquies- 
cence of  ever)-  good  man.  I  hope  I  will  have  it ;  but  once  for  att  I 
wish  it  understood  that,  even  if  I  do  not  have  it,  I  shall  enforce  the 
bw. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War  fought  for  liberty 
tmder,  by,  and  through  the  law;  and  they  fought  lo  put  a  stop  once  for 
all  to  any  effort  to  sunder  tins  country  on  the  lines  of  sectional  hatred  ; 
therefore  their  memor>-  shall  be  forever  precious  to  our  people.  We 
need  to  keep  ever  in  mind  that  be  is  the  worst  enemy  of  this  country 
who  would  strive  to  separate  its  people  along  the  lines  of  section 
againbt  section,  or  creed  against  creed,  or  of  class  apainst  class.    There 
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arc  two  sides  to  that.  It  is  a  base  and  an  infamoii*  thing  for  lh«  man 
of  means  to  act  in  spirit  of  airopant  and  brutal  disrcfirard  of  right 
toward  his  fellow  who  has  less  means;  and  it  is  no  less  infamous,  no 
less  base,  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  rancor,  envy,  an<t  hatred  against  the 
man  of  greater  means,  merely  because  of  his  greater  means.  If  we 
are  to  presen-e  this  Republic  as  it  was  foimdcd.  as  it  was  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  men  of  '6l  to  '65,  and  ati  it  is  and  will  be,  we  must 
draw  the  line  never  between  section  and  section,  never  between  creed 
and  creed,  thrice  never  between  class  and  class;  but  along  tlic  line  of 
conduct,  tlte  line  that  separates  the  good  citizen  wherever  he  may  he 
found  from  the  bad  citizen  wlicre\'cr  he  may  be  fojind.  This  is  not, 
and  never  shall  be,  a  government  of  a  plutocracy;  it  is  not,  and  never 
shall  be,  a  government  by  a  mob.  It  is,  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  will 
be,  a  government  in  which  every  honest  man,  every  decent  man,  be  he 
employer  or  employed,  wagc-workiT.  mechanic,  banker,  lawyer, 
farmer,  be  he  who  he  may,  if  he  acts  squarely  and  fairly,  if  he  docs 
his  duty  by  bis  neighbor  and  the  Stale,  receives  the  full  protection 
of  the  law  and  is  given  the  amplest  chance  to  exercise  the  ability  that 
there  is  within  him,  alone  or  in  combination  witb  his  fellows  as  he 
desires.  My  friends,  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  preach  a  doctrine  under 
which  the  millennium  will  be  promised  off-hand  if  you  have  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  law.  or  follow  a  particular  kind  of  conduct — it  is  easier, 
but  it  is  not  better.  Tlie  millennium  is  not  here;  it  is  some  thousand 
years  off  yet.  Meanwhile  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  work  and 
struggle,  a  good  deal  of  injustice;  we  shall  often  sec  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fall  on  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust.  We  are  bound  in  honor 
to  try  to  remedy  injustice;  but  if  we  arc  wise  wc  will  sc<:k  to  remedy 
it  in  practical  ways.  Above  all.  remember  this:  that  the  most  unsafe 
adviser  to  follow  is  the  man  who  would  advise  us  to  do  wrong  in  order 
that  we  may  benefit  by  it.*  That  man  is  never  a  safe  man  to  follow ;  he 
is  always  the  most  dangerous  of  guides.  The  man  who  seeks  to 
persuade  any  of  us  that  our  advantage  comes  in  wronging  or  oppress- 
ing others  can  be  depended  upon,  if  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  wrong 
to  us  in  his  own  interest,  just  as  he  has  endeavored  to  make  us  in  our 
supposed  interest  do  wrong  to  others. 


AT  Hia.ENA.  MONT.,  MAY  37.  1904. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  through  this  State  and  to  sec  legibly 
written  for  the  most  unobservant  to  read  assured  promise  of  a  future 
greatness.     I  sometimes  think  that  you  yourselves  do  not  altogetber 

*nmv  an  •  ^icn  tatttacet  bet«  of  irhlch  il  nay  Im  Hid  that  OMb  it  ■  wnnon  In  IimH. 
Ehvrr  oat  of  Ihrm  ihoulit  be  plinlpd  tik*  ternt  llfhl  tiimst  tl  aiarilitt  en  Uiimk  haul  UnU 
■horti  nf  xlG'UfltH  and  oaoitliBceleii  npadl;  Ibat  lie  em  ta  leewuil  of  Ui«  but  among 
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rcaliu  liow  great  ihsl  hiturc  will  be.  Your  mines  count  for  moch; 
yowT  ranches  count  for  much,  but  most  of  all  is  going  to  be  done  by 
the  water,  and  in  two  wsys.  In  tlie  first  pbce,  tlianks  to  tlie  rapid  fall 
of  the  riv«rs  from  the  mountains,  there  is  a  wcU>nigh  inexhaustible 
source  of  power  in  your  streams,  which  will  certainly  be  used  in  the 
building  up  of  great  manufactures.  We  are  going  lo  see  great  manu- 
facturing centers  here  in  Montana  takinj;  advantage  of  the  power  of 
your  waters.  In  the  next  place  those  waters  will  be  used  under  wise 
.scbemes  of  irrigation  until  you  make  this  whole  slate  blossom  like 
the  rose. 

You  need  first  of  all  to  distribute  the  water  in  space  through  the 
irrigating  ditches,  and  lltcn  to  preserve  it  in  time  by  storage  in 
reservoirs,  so  as  to  keep  tlie  floods  tliat  run  to  waste  of  one  season 
for  use  at  the  season  when  they  are  most  needed.  And  Congre.<(s,  tlie 
National  Legislature,  has  not  of  recent  years  put  upon  the  statute 
books  any  law  as  wise,  as  beneficent  as  the  National  irrigation  act  of 
a  year  ago.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  scheme  of  using  aright  tlie 
waters  which  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and,  as  all  of  you 
know,  when  irrigation  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  waters 
are  used  in  accordance  with  the  right  principles  of  irrigation,  we 
always  find  that  rainfall  is  a  very  poor  iubstitule  for  it. 

We  have  passed  in  irrigation  the  stage  of  preliminary  experiment. 
There  is  no  question  of  wliat  can  be  done  by  it.  The  question  merely 
is  as  to  the  method,  as  to  the  means  of  making  it  most  effective,  and, 
in  my  judgment  the  greatest  development  within  our  borders,  the 
greatest  development  not  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  United  States  during 
the  next  half  century  will  be  the  development  of  what  have  been 
called  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  im<Ier  the  application  of  the 
prindpies  of  irrigation.  And  I  say  one  thing  with  emphasis,  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  irrigation  law  I  was  met 
with  protests  from  people  dwelling  in  the  humid  regions,  who  believed 
that  the  building  up  nf  agriculture  in  an  intensified  form  in  tlie  arid 
regions  through  irrigation  would  be  detrimental  to  them. 


AT  POCATEULO.  IDAHO,  MAY  A  IWJ 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  this  city,  in  this  State,  and  to 
greet  you  this  morning.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  those 
who  escorted  me — ^the  veterans  of  the  great  war.  my  own  comrades 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  and  the  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  to  congratulate  Idaho  upon  what  she  is  doing  with  her  National 
Guard ;  and  in  greeting  all  of  you  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  special 
recognition  of  the  children.  As  you  all  know,  I  believe  in  children 
and  in  plenty  of  them.    Much  though  I  congratulate  Idaho  upon  her 
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forests  and  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  upon  all  lier  in- 
dustrial development,  upon  her  railroads,  upon  what  she  will  be  able 
to  make  out  of  irrigated  agriculture,  upon  all  her  products,  the  product 
upon  which  I  congratulate  her  most  is  the  children.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  yon  have  them  all  right  in  point  of  quality  and  iii  point  of 
quantity.  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  to  them.  I  bcUcvc  in  play  and 
1  believe  in  work.  Play  hard  while  you  play,  and  when  you  work 
don't  play  at  all.    Tliat  is  middling  good  advice  for  older  folks,  too. 

This  is  a  railroad  town.  1  have  been  and  am  now  on  a  trip  during 
which  on  every  day  and  during  every  hour  my  safety  and  well-being 
dq>eod  absolutely  upon  the  vigilance,  skill,  nerve  and  fidelity  of  the 
railroad  men;  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  to  and  about 
them  this  morning.  The  last  time  that  I  ever  saw  General  Sherman  he 
told  me  that  if  there  ever  were  a  war  and  he  were  limited  to  choosing 
men  of  one  occupation  he  would  take  all  his  soldiers  from  among  the 
railroad  men — that  is  if  he  were  limited  to  one  occupation,  for  there 
arc  good  men  in  every  occupation,  he  would  take  them  all  if  he  only 
had  to  choose  from  one  occufKition — because  a  railroad  man  has  to 
develop  four  or  five  of  the  qualities  most  indispensable  in  a  soldier; 
in  the  first  place,  capacity  to  face  risk  undaunted.  Railroading  is  one 
of  those  professions  whidt,  like  following  the  deep  sea  fisheries,  neces- 
sarily implies  the  acceptance  of  risk  and  danger.  In  tlie  next  place 
the  man  has  not  only  learned  to  endure  risk  but  to  face  hardships. 
Very  few  outside  of  those  who  have  known  intimately  what  railroading 
means  appreciate  what  a  ride,  especially  a  night  ride,  in  the  winter  time 
is  on  one  of  our  trains,  handling  tlic  brakes,  doing  all  the  work  along 
the  train.  The  men  have  to  face  risks  and  hardship.  More  than  that, 
they  have  to  face  irr^ular  hours.  Any  one  who  has  ever  done  any 
soldiering  knows  that  one  of  the  diffictillics  to  be  overcome  by  the 
average  man  is  to  make  him  understand  that  he  is  not  to  sleep  every 
night,  but  just  when  the  chance  comes.  Tlic  railroad  man  knows  that 
already.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  railroad  man  has 
learned  two  things.  He  has  learned  how  to  act  on  his  own  rcfi|)onsi- 
bility  in  time  of  emergency,  how  to  take  the  lead  himself  if  tlie  need 
arises  and  also  how  to  obey  orders,  and  obey  them  quickly.  There  is 
not  any  time  for  wondering  whether  or  not  be  will  do  anything  at  all ; 
it's  (o  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  These  were  the  reasons  which 
General  Sherman  enumerated  in  talking  to  nic  of  his  preference  for 
railroad  men  for  army  life.  The  qualities  thus  developed  are  of  a* 
good  service  in  the  field  of  citizenship  in  ordinary  civil  life  as  in 
military  life.  In  this  country  we  need  above  all  things  to  show  our 
power  to  act  on  one's  own  individual  responsibility,  each  to  care  for 
himself,  to  be  able  to  handle  his  own  life,  and  yet  all  of  us  to  act  in 
oo-opcration  with  our  fellows,  to  be  able  to  preserve  otir  independence. 
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Our  self  respect,  and  one  of  Ihe  means  of  preserving-  it  is  to  show  that 
power  of  living  our  lives  in  orderly  liberty  under  the  law. 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  word  of  special  acknowledgment  of  the  presence 
of  the  men  on  horseback  from  the  reservation.  I  was  glad  to  sec 
them,  and.  Major  Cadwell,  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
Indians  under  your  care  arc  traveling  along  the  white  man's  road  and 
beginning  not  only  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  to  own  cattle 
and  to  own  property.  The  only  outcome  of  the  Indian  <iuestion  in  this 
eounlry  is  gradually  to  develop  the  Indian  into  a  property-owning, 
law-abiding,  hard-working,  educated  eitiien.  In  other  words,  to  train 
him  to  travel  the  path  that  we  are  all  trying  to  travel ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  tlic  progress  that  jou  have  made.  When  he  is 
traveling  that  path  and  when  he  ts  doing  his  duty  he  is  entitled  to  and 
be  shall  receive  exactly  as  square  a  deal  as  any  one  else. 

After  all,  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  government. 
In  llie  last  an.-ilysi3  what  America  stands  for  more  than  for  aught  else 
is  for  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man;  if  he  acts  well  in 
whatever  walk  of  life,  whatever  his  ancestry,  his  crcal.  his  color, 
give  him  a  fair  chance ;  if  he  acta  badly  let  nothing  protect  him  from 
the  hand  of  the  law. 

1  congratulate  you,  the  men  and  women  of  Idaho,  upon  what  you 
have  done  for  your  State.  Let  me  congratulate  you  especially  upon 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  business  energy,  the  thrift,  the  enterprise 
that  you  have  shown  in  material  de^i'elopment,  you  have  taken  such 
pain.i  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  next  generation.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  jour  schools  and  upon  your  education,  both  elementary  and 
highcr»-tlic  most  imporuint  things  in  life  and  which  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  regard  as  the  humdrum  and  commonplace  tilings. 
Tlic  whole  fabric  of  society  rests  upon  the  honie.  The  best  citizen  is 
the  man  who  is  a  good  husband,  a  good  father;  the  woman  who  is  a 
good  wife,  a  good  mother.  Of  course  that  is  so  elementary  a  fact, 
like  other  elementary  fads,  wc  occasionally  forget  its  existence,  that 
the  highest  tyjw  of  citizenship  is  to  be  found  in  the  home,  and  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  tlic  education  of  the  home — the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  educate  their  children  not  merely  by  precept  but  by 
practice,  for  in  ttie  intimacy  of  the  home  it  does  little  good  to  preach 
if  that  preaching  is  not  backed  up  by  performance.  It  U  of  no  use 
telling  the  children  to  tell  the  truth  if  they  sec  their  elders  not  telling 
the  truth,  no  use  trying  to  teach  the  child  to  be  unselfish  if  the  father 
or  mother  is  selfish.  There  is  no  use  in  tr>-ing  to  teach  the  small 
folks  not  to  shirk  their  duty  if  the  bigger  ones  shirk  theirs. 

Nothing  can  excuse  shirking  in  the  performance  of  dut>-  toward 
tlic  children  by  the  father  and  mother ;  but  their  work  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented from  the  outside ;  and  a  specLiI  and  peculiar  debt  of  grati- 
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tade  is  owing  to  the  men  and  wom«n  who  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
who  are  engaged  in  educating  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  llw  >'Oiingcr 
generatioti,  and  to  all,  Mr.  Mayor,  who  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
school  committee  in  seeing  that  the  educational  requirements  of  any 
locality  are  fully  and  actually  met.  [  am  glad  to  liave  seen  you.  It 
has  done  me  good  to  come  here.  I  believe  in  the  future  of  your  great 
State  because  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  in  the  quality  of 
the  average  man  and  the  average  woman  who  go  to  make  up  this 
State,  and  go  to  make  up  thi»  entire  nation. 

H-libo  Dailjr  SutMoun.  IMm,  tdabo.  M>r  n,  IHI:] 

AT   NAMPA,   IDAHO,  MAY  28.   1903. 
My  friends  oirrf  fellow  dtisens: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  today. 
Let  me  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  Congress  has  enacted  a 
measure  to  provide  for  an  adequately  armed  National  Guard  in  each  of 
the  states ;  and  Idaho  is  the  first  State  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the 
terms  of  this  act  I  congratulate  Idaho  upon  this  typical  instance  of 
progress. 

I  wish  to  say  what  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  come  here  and  be 
witnessing  with  my  own  eyes  what  you  arc  doing  in  this  State  with 
irrigation.  Idaho  will,  I  firmly  believe — and  I  base  it  not  merely  upon 
my  own  observation  but  upon  what  I  am  told  by  men  of  judgment 
dealing  within  the  State — grow  with  peculi.ir  rapidity  and  with  a 
peculiar  stability  of  growth  during  the  years  now  immediately  opening. 
\Vhile  a  great  part  of  the  growth  will  surely  be  due  to  the  development 
of  her  unexplored  mineral  resources,  I  think  the  most  permanent  and 
the  most  useful  part  of  the  growth  will  be  tlic  development  of  her 
irrigated  agriculture. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  here  that  when  >'0u  get  irrigation  fairly 
applied,  rain  is  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  With  irrigation,  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  your  soil  will  be  given  full  play,  iind  we  shall  see  a 
development  of  fruit  and  grain  producu  in  this  State  which  would 
have  seemed  literally  incredible  even  as  late  as  25  years  ago.  I 
have  passed  through  some  of  the  great  grazing  regions  of  the  State, 
the  regions  where  cattle  and  sheep  flourish.  I  congratulate  >ou  upon 
the  chances  of  diversifying  your  industries,  as  in  the  development  of 
all  your  other  industries,  so  far  as  the  federal  and  State  laws  affect 
them,  the  one  great  object  ever  kept  in  mind  will  be  the  building  up 
of  tJic  home-maker,  the  building  up  of  the  man  who  takes  a  given 
qtiantity  of  land — a  large  quantity  if  it  is  unirrigated ;  a  much  smaller 
quantity  if  it  is  irrigablc~and  out  of  that  makes  a  home  upon  which 
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he  intends  himself  to  hvc,  and  living,  to  bring  up  his  children.  The 
citizen  who  counts  in  Uie  developiiient  of  the  state  is  lh«  man  or 
woman  who  makes  this  his  or  her  home ;  for  it  is  upon  the  quality  of 
the  average  woman  that  the  future  of  the  Ststc  really  depends. 

[Idibe  Daily  StiMnun.  Baiw,  Idibo.  Hay  IS.  ISO!.] 


AT  GLENN'S  PERRY.  IDAHO.  MAY  aB,  ipoj. 

My  fellow  citisetis: 

Let  me  ihank  you  most  cordially  for  your  greeting.  I  am  glad  to  see 
all  of  you,  but  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  the 
children.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  into  Idaho.  I  know 
your  State  of  old,  although  I  have  never  been  out  to  Boise,  but  in 
the  old  days  I  was  out  in  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  your 
State. 

One  thing  that  has  particularly  pleased  me  in  making  this  trip 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  right  acro&s  the  continent,  has  been 
the  fact  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  our  people.  A  good  American 
is  3  good  American  in  whatever  part  of  this  country  you  find  him. 
That  is  the  important  lesson  to  learn.  I  have  been  here  in  the  w«st 
for  six  weeks  and  I  think  1  was  a  pretty  good  American  when  I  came, 
but  I  am  going  away  a  better  American. 

I  have  been  struck  coming  through  this  State — a  State  with  its 
mines  and  timber  in  the  north,  and  here  the  grazing  country — with  the 
wonderful  results  achieved  wherever  water  has  been  put  upon  the  soil. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  State  in  this  country  which  will 
benefit  mort!  through  the  workings  of  the  irrigation  act  than  this 
State  of  Idaho ;  and  nothing  has  pleased  me  more  than  to  have  had 
my  part  in  getting  the  national  govcmmciil  to  aid  in  the  work.  Mt>^ 
can  lie  done  by  the  aid  of  the  govemmeni,  by  the  aid  of  the  State; 
but.  after  all,  the  fundamental  thing  in  bringing  success  to  any  com- 
munity is  the  quality  of  the  average  man,  the  average  woman,  in  that 
comnninity.  I  believe  in  your  future;  I  believe  in  the  future  of  the 
nation  uf  which  you  and  I  arc  a  part,  because  I  believe  that  we  have 
just  that  average  quality  of  citizenship  in  our  men  and  women. 

No  law  that  the  wit  of  man  has  even  devised  can  make  or  ever 
will  make  a  fool  wise,  or  a  coward  brave,  or  a  weakling  strong.  All 
that  the  law  can  do  is  to  try  to  secure  a  fair  deal,  to  try  to  give  each 
man  a  chance  to  show  tlie  stuff  that  is  in  him:  and  if  the  stuff  is  not 
in  him  you  cannot  get  it  out  of  him  because  it  is  not  there. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  sound  body ;  it  is  s  better  tiling  to 
have  a  sound  mind.  Best  of  all  it  is  to  have  what  counts  for  more 
than  body  ami  more  than  mind,  character— character,  into  which  a 
good  many  different  elements  enter,  but  these  especially.     In  the  first 
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place,  the  clement  of  honesty,  of  decency,  using  it  in  its  wides*  bearing, 
Ihc  element  that  makes  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  man  to  work  alongside  of  or  to  deal  with ;  an<l  then 
in  addition  to  that  we  need  courage,  hardihood,  the  qualities  that 
every  railroad  man— every  man  on  tlie  engine  or  firing — has  got  to 
show,  the  qualities  that  wc  speak  of  when  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
not  only  a  good  man,  but  a  man ;  and,  finally,  in  addition  to  courage  and 
honesty,  we  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense,  for  without  that 
a  man  wilt  make  but  scant  headway  in  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  had  the  chance  of  seeing  you. 

tld>li«  D»i\y  SlaMuun.  HoIk.  Idilio,  M*r  t«,  IMt.] 


AT  MOUNTAINHOME,  IDAHO.  MAY  38,  1903. 

My  friends  and  fellow  cilUens: 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  been  traveling  in  Idaho  today ; 
and  now  after  having  traversed  a  good  deal  of  sage  brush,  to  come 
here  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  a  proper  mixture  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  water,  in  substituting  for  the  sage  brush  green  crops. 
I  douU  if  there  is  any  State  which  will  profit  more  by  the  increase 
in  the  application  of  irrigation  to  our  needs  than  is  the  case  with  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Most  of  our  people,  especially  our  people  in  the 
East,  have  no  fair  idea  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  development  of 
these  states  here  under  that  irrigation  system.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  has  for  many  years  passed  any  law  relating  to  our  internal 
ilevelopment  so  wise  as  the  irrigation  law  of  a  year  ago. 

Today,  passing  by,  I  noted  far  to  the  north  the  spot  where  one 
of  the  first  experiments  under  that  act  is  to  be  tried.  I  wish  to  say 
that  our  object  in  our  whole  irrigation  policy  should  be  to  build  up 
Iiome  makers,  to  buikl  up  the  people  who  take  each  the  land  that  he 
himself  can  attend  to  and  till  and  who  intend  to  rear  their  children 
on  the  soil.  Our  object  should  be  sedulously  to  provide  against  letting 
great  tracts  of  land'go  into  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  one 
corporation.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  endeavor  to  save  the  land 
for  its  actual  occupiers,  for  the  men  who  will  actually  build  up  homes 
upon  it,  homes  in  which  I  shall  hope  to  see  plenty  of  healthy  children. 

Icongratulatc  you  upon  the  output  from  the  mines,  next  the  ranches, 
bat  most  of  all  the  children.  I  am  glad  that  they  seem  to  be  all  right 
in  quality  and  all  right  in  quantity. 

It  baa  particularly  pleased  me  in  coming  through  this  State  to  sec 
the  excellent  schools  you  have  built,  and  the  care  with  which  you 
are  training  the  next  generation.  1  believe  in  3rou,  and  I  want  to  see 
the  future 


people 


you. 
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AT  BOISE.  tDAIIO.  UAV  :^  t^U. 


The  forests  and  the  gtaise*  are  not  to  be  treated  as  we  properiy 
treat  mining;  that  is,  as  material  to  be  used  ap  and  mthing  left  be- 
hind. On  the  coDtnry.  we  must  recognize  the  £act  that  we  have 
passed  the  stage  when  we  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  nan  whose  'object 
U  simply  to  ^in  the  land  and  get  out.  That  man  u  doc  a  valuable 
dtizeo.  We  do  not  want  the  absentee  proprietor.  It  is  not  for  him 
that  we  wish  to  develop  irrigation.  It  is  not  for  him  that  we  mast 
shape  the  eraiini;  bnds.  or  handle  our  forests.  We  must  handle  the 
water,  the  woods  and  the  grasses,  so  that  we  will  hand  them  on  to  oar 
children,  and  xiur  children's  children  in  better,  and  not  worse,  shape 
than  we  got  them. 

t  was  particularly  pleaded  to  be  greeted  by  3.0O0  school  children. 
You  know  I  believe  in  children.  And  while  there  may  be  a  good 
many  varieties  of  Erst-dass  citizens  in  the  State.  I  have  always 
thought  tttat,  take  it  on  the  average,  the  citizen  I  most  respect  is  the 
motlKr  of  a  large  family,  who  brought  them  up  well.  At»d  so  I  am 
gbd  that  your  children  seem  to  be  aQ  right  in  point  of  quality-  and  in 
quantity,  and  in  traveling  through  this  great  coiintr\-  nothing  has 
pleased  me  more  than  to  see  how,  hand  in  hand  with  the  upbuilding 
of  \xs  material  prosperity,  has  gone  on  the  preparation  for  carefully 
training  the  next  gcneratton. 

I  have  been  greatly  struck,  as  I  have  come  up  this  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley,  \xv  what  has  been  done  by  the  application  of  industry, 
intcUigeticc.  and  water,  to  the  soil  And,  inasmuch  as  for  a  number 
of  years  1  mysell  passed  a  lai^  proportion  of  my  life  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  plains  of  this  great  Western  country,  I  feci  a  peculiar  pride 
that  it  was  given  to  mc  to  sign,  and  thereby  nuke  into  bw.  the 
act  of  the  National  Government,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  roost  important 
acts  made  into  law  by  the  National  l.cgislaturc — the  National  Irriga- 
tion Act  of  3  yi-ar  ago.  Already  experimental  work  has  bcgxm 
here  in  your  own  State.  The  National  Government,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  should,  but  must,  co-operate  with  the  -State  governments, 
and  with  individual  enterprises,  in  seeing  that  we  utilize  to  the  fullest 
advantage  the  waters  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  States,  by  canals  and 
great  reservoirs,  which  shall  conserve  the  waters  that  go  to  waste- 
at  one  season,  so  they  can  be  used  at  another  season. 

I  believe  with  all  my  lieart  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  Western 
hemisphere  is  not  to  become  a  region  for  conquest,  over  which  for- 
eign military  powers  may  acquire  contrc4.  I  think  that  sliotild  be  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  our  American  foreign  policy.  But  I  had  a  great 
deal  rather  never  sec  us  announce  that  policy  than  for  us  to  atutouncc 
it  and  then  lack  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  make  it  good. 

The  one  means  for  making  it  good  is  the  building  up  of  an  adequate 
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navy  of  first-ctass  t>att1e»hi|)s.  such  as  those  provided  for  by  ihc  la^t 
Congress,  one  of  which  is  lo  be  called  tbe  l<lalio.  and  haviii);  pro- 
vided llie  ships,  provide  tlie  tiicn,  and  then  recollect  tliat  the  men 
and  die  ships  are  worthless  if  Ihcy  have  not  had  a  chance  to  practice. 
I  ask^hat  Congress  go  on  with  ihe  building  up  of  the  navy,  and  tliat 
it  provide  the  means  to  make  ttiat  nav/  the  most  effective  on  ilie 
globe. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  tn  our  time  we  shall  not  sec  war  again,  hut 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  any  war,  because  tt  i^ 
not  only  necessary  that  we  should  want  to  act  rightly  toward  other 
nations,  and  I  ihink  I  can  say  that  wc  do,  hut  it  is  necessary  that 
they  sliould,  all  of  tbcm.  want  to  act  rightly  toward  hk;  and  ivhilc  I 
believe  that  they  do,  1  tliink  it  will  help  them  to  persevere  in  their 
good  intentions  if  wc  are  well  armed.  I  ask  for  the  navy  to  be  used 
not  as  provocative  of  war,  hut  to  be  used  to  kce])  the  peace.  I  ask 
for  the  navy  as  a  guarantee  and  insurance  against  war,  and  as  a 
guarantee  that  if  war  docs  come,  it  shall  end  gloriously,  a  all  the  wars 
undertaken  in  the  past  century  and  a  quarter  by  this  Republic  have 
ended. 

Jldabo  miljr  S»lc«auii,  Uoln.  Idaho,  U>r  IS,  IMS.) 

/ 


AT  SHOSHONE.  IDAHO.  MAY  aS,  1903. 

My  fellow  citiscns,  my  fflloiv  Americatis: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  yoii  this  morning — 10  greet  all  of  you, 
especially  the  children.  Traveling  tlirougli  this  country  as  I  have 
traveled,  from  the  Atlantic  across  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  on  my 
return,  the  thing  that  has  struck  me  most  after  all  is  not  the  diversity 
but  the  essential  unity  of  our  people.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  I  have  dealt  with  Americans  to 
whom  I  could  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  same  principles. 

And  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  the  men  whom  1  have  met  wher- 
ever 1  have  stopped  on  the  plains — among  the  mountains,  on  the 
Pacific  slope — you  builde<)  even  lietter  than  you  knew  when  yon  saved 
the  country;  for  not  only  rlld  you  make  it  possible  for  an  American 
President  to  feel  at  home  throughout  this  continental  re|>ublic,  hut 
you  left  us  by  your  deeds  ihe  memory  anil  the  lessons  of  how  we  were 
to  handle  this  government.  You  fought  for  real  brotherhood,  for 
the  real  rights  of  mankind.  You  fought  to  establish  here  the  rule 
of  liberty  under,  by  and  through  the  law.  You  establislied  once  for 
all  that  the  worst  enemy  of  this  country  is  Ihe  man  who  tries  to  excite 
section  against  section,  creed  against  creed.  cUiss  against  class.  This 
government  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  either  of  a  plutoc- 
ncy  or  of  a  mob.     It  shall  be  a  government,  as  it  has  been  and  is,  in 
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which  all  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  wherever  tbcy  live,  bowe%-cr  tliejr 
worship  their  Maker— mechanics,  farmers,  mit»eTS,  ranchmen,  hankers, 
lawyers,  it  makes  no  difference  what — if  they  arc  decent  men.  shall 
have  their  say  in  the  government  and  arc  ^arantced  protection  by 
it.  The  line  tJiat  in  tlie  elemental  matters  we  must  ever  draw  is 
the  line  of  conduct  The  man  who  bdiaves  well,  whatever  he  does  or 
wherever  he  lives,  is  a  good  citizen,  entitled  to  the  rcspea  of  all  other 
good  citizens ;  and  if  he  does  not  behave  well,  at  whichever  end  of  the 
social  scale  be  stands,  he  is  a  bad  citizen. 

[Idabo  Dailr  SntnoHo.  UoIm.  tadiQ.  U4)'  f.  1M).1 

AT  THE  TABERNACLE.  SALT  LAKE  CITV,  UTAH.  MAY  aft  1903- 

Mr.    Governor,   Mr.   Mayor.   Senator  Keoms,   and   you,   my   fellova 

AmericaM: 

I  am  particularly  ({lad  to  have  the  chance  to  speak  to  you  here  in 
Uiis  city,  in  Utah,  this  morning,  because  you  have  exemplified  a  doc- 
trine which  it  seems  to  me  all-csscntial  for  our  people  ever  to  keep 
fresh  in  their  minds — the  fact  that  though  natural  resources  can  do 
a  good  deal,  though  the  law  can  do  a  good  deal,  (he  fundamental 
requuite  in  building  up  prosperity  and  civilization  is  the  refiuisite  of 
individual  character  in  the  individual  man  or  woman.  Here  in  this 
State  tlic  pioneers  and  those  who  came  after  them  look  not  the  land 
that  would  ordinarily  be  chosen  as  land  that  would  yield  return  with 
little  effort.  Yott  took  territory  which  at  the  outset  was  called  after 
the  desert,  and  you  literally — not  figuratively — you  literally  made  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  fundamental  clement  in  building 
tip  I'tah  has  Ix-eii  the  work  of  the  citizens  of  Utah.  And  you  did  it 
because  your  people  entered  in  to  possess  the  land  and  to  leave  it  after 
Ihcm  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  You  here  whom 
I  am  addressing  and  your  predecessors  did  not  come  in  to  cxpluit  the 
land  and  then  go  somewhere  else.  You  came  in,  as  the  Go%-crnor  has 
said,  as  homcmakers,  to  make  homes  for  yourselves  and  those  who 
should  come  after  you;  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  Slate 
can  be  built  up,  in  which  the  Nation  can  be  built  up.  You  have  built 
up  this  great  community  because  you  came  here  with  the  purpose  of 
making  this  your  abiding  home,  and  of  leaving  to  your  children  not 
an  impoverished,  but  an  enriched  heritage;  and  I  ask  that  all  our 
people  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  but  especially  the  people  of  the 
arid  and  the  semi-arid  regions,  tlie  people  of  the  great  plains,  the 
people  of  the  mountiins.  approach  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  Die 
physical  resources  of  the  country  in  the  spirit  which  has  made  Utah 
what  it  is.  You  have  developed  your  metal  wealth  wonderfully:  and 
your  growth  is  not  a  boom  growth — it  is  a  thoroughly  healthy,  normal 
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growtli.  During  the  past  decade  the  population  has  doubled  and  the 
wealth  <iuadriiple<] ;  and  bbor  is  employed  at  as  high  a  compensation 
as  is  paid  elsewhere  in  tlie  world.  Altliough  yoii  are  not  essentially  a 
mining  State,  in  the  last  year  you  marketed  tliirly  millions'  worth 
of  ore :  and  again  you  showed  your  good  sense  in  the  way  you  handled 
it;  for  you  paid  five  millinn.4  in  dividends  and  you  invested  the  balance 
in  labor  and  surplus.  The  effort  to  make  a  big  showing  in  dividends 
is  not  always  healthy  for  the  future.  ITcrc  you  have  shown  your 
wonderful  capacity  to  develop  llic  earth  so  as  to  make  both  irrigated 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  in  all  its  forms  two  great  industries, 
When  you  deal  with  a  mine  you  take  the  ore  out  of  the  earth  and 
take  it  away,  and  in  the  end  exhaust  the  mine.  The  time  may  be 
very  long  in  coming  before  it  is  exhausted,  or  it  may  be  a  short  time; 
but  in  any  event,  mining  means  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  mine.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  agriculture  does  not  and  must  not  mean. 

So  far  from  agriculture  properly  exhnusting  the  land,  it  is  always 
the  sign  of  a  vicious  system  of  agriculture  if  the  land  is  rendered 
poorer  by  it.  The  direct  contrary  should  be  the  fact.  After  the 
farmer  has  had  the  farm  for  his  life  he  should  be  able  to  hand  it  to 
his  children  as  a  belter  farm  than  it  was  when  he  had  it.  '. 

Ill  lliese  regions,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  it  is  especially 
inctimhcnt  upon  us  to  treat  the  question  of  the  natural  pasturage,  tlie 
question  of  the  forests,  and  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  waters,  all 
from  the  one  standpoint — the  standpoint  of  the  far-seeing  statesman, 
of  the  far-seeing  citizen,  who  wishes  to  preserve  and  not  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  country,  who  wishes  to  see  those  resources  come 
into  the  hands  not  of  a  few  men  of  great  wealth,  least  of  all  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  who  wili  speculate  in  them ;  but  be  distributed 
among  many  men,  each  of  whom  intends  to  make  his  home  in  tlie 
land, 

This  whole  so-called  arid  and  semi-arid  r^on  is  by  nature  the 
stock  range  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  questions  which  arc  rising  to 
confront  us  is  how  this  range  may  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest 
number  and  best  quality  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  not  only  this 
year,  not  only  next  year,  but  for  this  generation  and  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  old  system  of  grazing  the  ranges  so  closely  as  to  injure 
I!  the  whole  crop  of  grass  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  development 

of  the  West,  a  serious  detriment  to  the  development  of  our  people. 
^^  Tlic  ranges  must  be  treated  as  a  great  invested  capital ;  3n<l  (hat  old 
^^  system  tended  to  dissipate  and  partially  to  destroy  that  capital.  That 
r  is  something  that  we  can  not  as  a  Nation  of  home  makers  permit 

I  The  wise  man,  the  wise  industry,  tlie  wise  nation,  maintains  such 

I  capital  unimpaired  and  tries  to  increase  it ;  and  more  and  more  the 
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which  Iliey  include ;  so  that  the  industiy  can  uke  on  a  more  stable 
character  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  pennanently,  although 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  time  beinp,  to  mo\-c  stock  in  a  body  from 
Eitmmer  to  winter  ranges  across  country  which  can  be  made  into 
homesteads,  becawse  wlien  the  country  can  itself  be  taken  by  actual 
settlers,  in  the  long  run  it  will  only  be  possible  to  move  the  stock 
llirotigh  hundreds  of  miles  of  dusty  bncs  where  they  can  not  gRUe, 
where  tliey  can  not  live.  Our  aim  must  be  steadily  to  help  develop 
the  settler,  the  man  who  lives  in  thc'land  and  is  growing  up  with  it. 
and  raising  his  children  to  own  it  after  htm.  More  and  more  here- 
after the  stock  owners  will  have  the  neccuity  forced  upon  tliem  of 
providing  green  summer  pasturage  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
ranges ;  and  so  the  ({iicstion  of  irrigation  is  wcll<nigh  as  important  to 
the  stockmen  as  to  the  agriculturist  proper. 

In  the  same  way  our  mountain  forests  must  be  preserved  from  the 
harm  done  by  over-grazing.  Let  all  the  grazing  be  done  in  them 
tliat  can  be  done  witliout  injur)-  to  them,  but  do  not  let  the  mountain 
forests  be  despoiled  by  the  man  who  will  overgraze  them  and  destroy 
them  for  the  sake  of  three  years'  use,  then  go  somewhere  else,  and 
leave  by  so  much  tliminishcd  the  heritage  of  those  who  remain  perma- 
tnently  in  the  land.*  I  believe  that  already  the  movement  has  begun 
which  will  make  in  the  long  run  the  Ktock-ratsers— of  whom  I  have 
been  one  myself,  whose  business  I  know,  and  with  whom  I  feci  the 
heartiest  sympathies — through  the  enlighlenment  of  their  own  self- 
iiiter»t,  become  tlie  heartiest  defenders  and  the  diief  bencficaries  of 
the  wise  and  tnoderate  use  of  forest  ranges,  both  within  and  without 
the  forest  reserves.  It  is  and  it  must  be  tlie  definite  policy  of  this 
government  to  consider  the  good  of  all  its  citizens — stockmen,  Inmber- 
mcn.  irrigators,  and  all  others — in  dealing  wHth  the  forest  reserves; 
and  for  that  reason  I  most  earnestly  desire  in  every  way  to  bring 
about  the  heartiest  co-operation  between  the  men  who  arc  doing  the 
actual  business  of  stock-raising,  the  actual  business  of  irrigated  agri- 
culture, the  actual  business  of  lumbering — the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate relations,  the  heartiest  co-operation  between  them  and  the  gov- 
cmmcni  at  Washington  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course  I  do  not  have  to  say  to  any  audience  of  intelligent  people  that 
nothing  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  stock  industry  as  persistent  over- 
grazing. We  shall  have  not  far  hence  to  raise  the  problem  of  the  best 
method  of  making  use  of  the  public  range.  Our  people  have  not  as 
yet  settled  in  their  own  minds  what  is  that  best  method.  In  some 
way  tliere  will  have  to  be  formed  such  regulation  as  shall  without 

■PraMcM  RooktOi  ku  U*  ten  Hht  ttiU  xiImi  rotben'  of  tmy  tn.  He  no  mar* 
Mivm  ■  ntWIni  Ib«  land  Ibun  «  rcbbiaa  lb*  dtiini,  tmi  l«nn  jMtici  SM  aalr  f«T  mrj 
BUB  bill  nerv  im.  fie  I*  as  ciilh»^n  fat  )niitce.  laA  enifcailMW,  Mewdtai  M  bMb  Stint 
gtwnn  imt  %tatnam.  ii  tbt  (oaadaliee  of  (rcat  mcs.— A.  H.  L 
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undue  rcslriclion  prevent  the  needless  over-grazing,  while  keeping  the 
public  lands  open  to  settlement  through  homestead  entry.  Such  a 
policy  would,  of  course,  be  of  the  tnost  far-reaching  benefit  to  the 
whole  range  industry.  It  is  the  same  in  dealing  with  our  forest 
reserves.  Almost  every  industry  depends  in  some  more  or  less  vital 
way  upon  the  preservation  of  the  forests;  and  while  citizens  die, 
the  government  and  the  nation  do  not  die,  and  we  arc  bound  in  dealing 
with  the  forests  to  exercise  the  forcaiRhl  necessary  to  use  them  now, 
but  to  use  them  in  such  way  as  will  also  keep  them  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us. 

The  first  great  object  of  the  forest  rcser\-c8  is,  of  course,  the  first 
great  object  of  the  whole  land  policy  of  the  United  States — the  crea- 
tion of  homes,  the  favoring  of  the  home-maker.  That  is  why  we 
wish  to  provide  for  the  home-makers  of  the  present  and  the  future 
the  steady  and  continuous  supply  of  timber,  grass,  and  al>ove  all,  of 
water.  That  is  the  object  of  the  forest  reserves,  and  that  is  why 
I  bespeak  your  cordial  co-operation  in  their  prescr\-atton.  Remember 
you  must  realize,  what  1  thoroughly  realize,  that  however  wise  a 
policy  may  be  it  can  be  enforced  only  if  the  people  of  the  States  be- 
lieve in  it.  We  can  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  forest  reserve  law 
or  of  any  other  law  only  so  far  as  the  best  sentiment  of  the  community 
or  ilje  State  will  permit  tliat  enforcement  Therefore  it  lies  primarily 
not  witli  the  people  at  Washington,  but  with  you,  yourselves,  to  sec 
that  such  policies  arc  supported  as  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
home  makers  and  therefore  the  sure  and  steady  building  up  of  the 
Stale  as  a  whole. 

One  word  as  to  the  greatest  question  with  which  our  people  as  a 
whole  have  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  internal  development  to-day — the 
question  of  irrigation.  Not  of  recent  years  has  any  more  important 
law  been  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  (he  Federal  Government  than 
the  law  of  a  year  ago  providing  for  the  first  time  that  the  National 
Government  should  interest  itself  in  aiding  and  building  up  a  system 
of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Plains  States. 
Here  the  government  had  to  a  large  degree  to  sit  at  the  feet  o£ 
Gamaliel  in  the  person  of  Utah ;  for  what  you  had  done  and  learned 
was  of  literally  incalculable  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  framing  and 
getting  through  the  national  irrigation  law.  Irrigation  was  first  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale  in  this  State.  The  necessity  of  the  pioneers  here 
led  to  the  development  of  irrigation  to  a  degree  absolutely  unknown 
before  on  this  continent.  In  no  respect  is  the  wisdom  of  the  early 
pioneers  made  more  evident  than  in  the  sedulous  care  they  took  to 
provide  for  small  farms,  carefully  tilled  by  those  who  lived  on  and 
benefited  from  them ;  and  hence  it  comes  about  that  the  average 
amount  of  land  re<]uired  to  support  a  family  in  Utah  is  smaller  than 
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in  any  oilier  part  of  the  United  States.  We  all  know  that  when  you 
once  get  irrigation  applied  rain  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  it.  The 
Federal  Government  must  co-operate  with  Utah  and  Utah  people  for 
a  further  extension  of  the  irrigated  area.  Many  of  the  simpler 
problems  of  obtaining  and  applying  water  have  already  been  solved 
and  so  well  solved  tliat,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Federal  act,  such  as  the  control  of  the  irrigating 
works  by  the  communities  they  serve,  such  as  making  the  water  appur- 
tenant to  the  land  and  not  a  source  of  specidation  apart  from  the  land, 
were  based  upon  the  experience  of  Utah,  Of  course  the  control  of 
the  larger  streams  which  flow  through  more  than  one  State  must  come 
under  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of  the  great  tracts  which 
will  ultimately  so  enlarge  the  cultivated  area  of  Utah,  which  will 
ultimately  m  increase  its  population  and  wealth,  arc  surrounded  with 
intricate  complications  because  of  the  high  development  which  irriga- 
tion has  already  reached  in  this  State,  Necessarily  the  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law  must  proceed  with  great  caution 
so  as  not  to  disturb  present  vested  rights;  but  subject  to  that,  tliey  will 
go  forward  as  fast  as  they  can.  They  realize,  and  all  men  who  have 
actually  done  irrigating  here  will  realize,  that  no  man  is  more  timid 
than  the  practical  irrigator  regarding  any  change  in  tlic  water  dis- 
tribution. He  wants  to  look  well  before  he  leaps.  He  has  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  damage  can  come  from  well  meant  changes 
hastily  made.  The  government  can  do  a  good  deal ;  the  government 
will  do  a  good  deal ;  but  your  experience  here  in  Utah  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  results  which  are  accomplishing  most  spring  directly 
from  the  sturdy  courage,  the  self-<Icnial,  the  willingness  with  iron 
resolution  to  endure  the  risk  and  the  suffering,  of  the  pioneers;  for 
they  were  the  men  who  sought  and  found  a  livelihood  in  what  was 
once  a  desert,  and  they  must  be  protected  in  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
their  toil.  One  of  the  tasks  that  the  government  must  do  here  in 
Utah  is  to  build  rescr\'oirs  for  the  storage  of  the  flood  waters,  to 
undertake  works  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  private  capital.  Great 
as  the  task  is,  and  great  as  its  benefits  will  become,  the  government 
must  do  still  more.  Beside  the  storage  of  the  water  there  must  Ije 
protection  of  the  watersheds ;  and  tliat  is  why  I  ask  you  to  help  the 
National  Government  to  protect  the  waterdieds  by  protecting  the 
forests  upon  them. 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH.  MAY  39,  igoj. 


Mr.  Mayor,  Senator  Smool.  and  you,  my  fellow  eilisent,  «ifM  and 
women  of  Ogden,  of  Utah: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon,  and  if  I 
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needed,  which  I  do  not,  a  vindication  of  what  was  done  in  irrigfalion. 
I  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  people  who  have  made  so 
marvelous  a  success  of  irrigation  in  this  beautiful  valley. 

What  jou  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  beet-sugar  atone  is  suiScicnt 
to  show  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  develop  in  every  way  the  irrigated 
agriculture  of  the  country:  and  I  was  more  pleased  than  I  can  say 
to  have  been  able  to  render  any  aid  whatsoever  in  putting  upon  the 
national  statute  books  a  law  which  I  consider  in  beneficence  second  to 
none  connected  with  our  internal  development  since  the  homestead  law 
was  passed. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  is  to  be  held 
here  next  fall,  and  I  congratulate  the  State  of  Utah  upon  the  fact  tliat 
its  Legislature  was  the  first  ever  to  pass  an  appropriation  for  such  a 
congress.  Tliere  can  be  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  growtli  of  our  country  during  the  half-century  that  is  opening  than 
this  question  of  irrigation.  It  is  of  vital  consequence  to  tlic  growth 
of  all  of  the  Stales  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  immediately  to  cither 
side;  and  anything  tliat  is  of  such  consequence  to  one  portion  of  our 
country  is  necessarily  of  consequence  to  all.  I  cannot  with  loo  much 
emphasis  say  that  every  wise  and  patriotic  man  will  favor  any  scheme 
for  tlic  betterment  of  a  part  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  in  his  own 
Kction  or  not,  because  whatever  helps  a  part  of  us  in  the  long  run 
helps  all. 

Fundamentally,  we  gr  up  or  go  down  together.  Prosperity  dOM 
not  stop  at  State  lines,  and  neither  does  adversity.  When  prosperity 
comes  while  it  may  come  unequally,  yel  it  comes  somewhat  to  all ;  and 
when  adversity  comes,  while  some  will  stiffcr  more  than  otliers,  yet  all 
must  suffer  somewhat  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  American  body 
pdttic  need  take  to  heart,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  is 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  permanently  for  our  people  to  progress 
save  on  tines  that  tell  for  the  progression  of  all ;  that  you  cannot  rai*c 
permanently  one  section  by  depressing  another,  one  class  by  depressing 
another ;  and  the  man  is  recreant  to  the  principles  of  our  Government 
no  less  than  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  who  seeks  to  arouse  any 
feeling  among  Americans  against  their  fellow-Amcricans,  whether  he 
makes  his  appeal  in  the  fancied  interest  of  a  section  or  in  the  fancied 
interest  of  a  class.  We  can  go  up — as  we  shall  go  up— only  by  each 
of  us  keeping  in  mind  not  merely  his  own  rights,  but  his  duties  to  his 
neighbors;  meaning  by  neighbor  every  man  living  within  tlie  limits  of 
this  broad  land.  The  safe  motto  on  which  to  act  is  the  motto  not  of 
"some  men  down,"  but  of  "all  men" ;  and  therefore  I  feel  that  it  was 
not  merely  my  privilege,  but  my  duty,  to  ask  the  National  Government 

the  Government  representing  the  people  of  the  entire  nation— to  do 

all  in  its  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interest  of  lliose  Suus  whose 
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success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
irrigation. 

And  row  you  know  the  proverb  "The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves?"  If  you  throw  all  the  duty  of  helping  you  on  the  Lord  he 
will  throw  it  back  on  you.  Now,  it  is  the  same  way  with  your  fellow 
men.  Providence  i«  not  going  to  do  everything  for  you,  and  the 
National  Government  cannot.  All  tliat  the  National  Ckivemment  can 
do  is  to  try  to  give  you  a  fair  show  to  help  you  to  the  chance  of  doing 
your  work  under  favorable  conditions,  and  then  the  work  lias  got  to  be 
done  by  you  yourselves. 

And  as  one  step  toward  doing  that  work  I  hope  most  earnestly  that 
you  and  all  the  other  States  in  interest  will  push  forward  and  will  in 
every  way  endeavor  to  make  the  meeting  of  the  irrigation  congress 
here  in  Ogden  a  thorough  success.  And  I  say  that  not  merely  in  ilie 
interest  of  Ogden,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  States  which  are  to 
be  bcnelited  by  irrigation,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  I  want  to 
see  tliat  congress  a  success ;  I  want  to  see  the  work  of  irrigation  made 
flie  greatest  possible  success. 

Here  in  the  audience  today  at  Ogden  I  am  greeted  by  the  one  class 
of  our  citizens  whom  I  feel  I  have  the  concurrence  of  all  of  us  in 
putting  foremost,  in  giving  for  all  time  the  nglit  of  the  line — the  men 
of  ihc  Grand  Amiy  of  the  Republic — and  also  of  greeting  the  younger 
men,  my  own  comrades,  who  ashore,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  here  afloat, 
both  ashore  and  alloat,  did  their  duty  in  the  war  of  1898;  and  I  want 
to  say  just  a  word  to  you  about  them. 

When  I  greet  the  men  and  women  of  the  generation  that  fought  the 
Civil  War — for,  mind  you,  the  woman  who  stayed  at  home  and  sent 
husband  or  lover,  father  or  brother  to  the  war;  that  sent  the  bread- 
winner off  and  tried  to  do  her  best  witliout  his  aid  at  home,  knowing 
that  he  might  never  come  back,  she  deserves  just  as  much  recognition 
as  the  man  who  went.  In  fact,  when  I  spe.ak  of  good  citizenship,  I 
am  just  as  apt  to  think  of  a  woman  as  a  man :  and  in  the  partnership 
between  man  and  woman  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  the  man 
that  generally  has  the  best  of  it ;  and  one  thing  I  know,  that  no  other 
citizen  in  the  country  has  the  equal  claim  upon  us  as  the  woman  who 
has  brought  us  up  to  be  honorable  men  and  women,  her  children,  who 
has  done  her  duly  in  the  home  to  husband  and  to  children. 

Now,  you  of  the  Civil  War,  and  you.  my  comrade*  of  tlie  lesser 
war — for,  gentlemen,  in  our  case  it  wasn't  so  much  of  a  job.  but  we 
did  it — I  want  to  take  just  one  lesson  from  what  you  did.  At  Salt 
Lake  I  spoke  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  in  our  own  domestic  and  dvic 
life  from  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War. 
Wc  have  many  problems  to  face  within  our  boundaries  here  as  a 
nation ;  tnany  new  problems  have  arisen  and  will  arise  as  incidents  in 
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the  treniendotis  growth  of  our  complex  industrial  civilization.  Wc 
need  to  advance  new  methods  of  meeting  lho»e  problems,  but  the 
spirit  with  which  we  must  approach  them,  if  wc  are  to  succeed,  is  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  nicn  who  in  i86l  answered  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
called — a  spirit  of  broad  brotherhood ;  a  spirit  of  manliness  which  will 
not  endure  wronp  and  will  not  inflict  it,  I  don't  want  to  sec  you 
endure  wrong  and  I  don't  want  to  sci?  you  inflict  it. 

And  above  and  in  addition  a  spirit  of  cool-headed  sanity.  If  there 
is  ore  quality  which  we  must  try  to  eradicate  from  our  dealings 
with  any  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  arise  from  time 
to  time  it  is  the  quality  of  hysterics — hysteria.  Banish  brtttality,  envy, 
greed,  hatred — banish  them  all;  and  banish  with  them  all  forms  of 
emotional  hysteria.  Wc  need  cool-hcadcd,  sane  common  sense  in 
dealing  with  the  proUcms  tliat  confront  the  nation,  just  as  we  need  it  in 
dealing  each  with  the  problems  that  confront  him  or  her  in  his  or  her 
own  household. 

So  that  we  need  to  draw  a  lesson  from  the  conduct  of  the  men  of 
the  Civil  War  in  conducting  our  affairs  of  peace.  Wc  need  also  to 
draw  a  moral  from  their  con<]uct  as  to  how  to  handle  ourselves  in  the 
great  work  of  the  world,  which,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  wc  must 
undcrtattc.  Mind  yoti,  a  nation  like  ours  can't  play  a  small  part.  A 
small  people,  a  weak  people,  a  i)eoplc  with  limited  territory  of  little 
wealth  and  few  inhabitants,  might  play  a  small  part  witli  dignity  and 
propriety — a  big  nation  like  ours  can't  We  must  play  a  big  part. 
Wc  can  play  it  badly  or  ])lay  it  well — but  play  it  we  have  got  to,  and 
as  we  have  to,  I  know  too  well  the  *|iirit  of  my  countrymen  to  hesitate 
85  to  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  played.* 

Now,  in  the  Civil  War.  the  men  who  did  the  business  did  not  boast 
of  more  tlian  they  could  make  good.  They  did  not  say  what  they  could 
not  do.  The  people  who  called  "On  to  Richmond,"  and  demanded  that 
within  lliree  weeks  ihey  sliould  go  to  Richmond,  were  not  the  people 
with  the  rifles  at  the  front;  they  were  the  people  behind.  Yes,  and 
the  men  in  front  knew  they  had  quite  a  job  on  their  hands ;  they  knew 
that  it  would  take  some  time,  and  were  bent  on  seeing  it  through,  and 
the  same  people  who  would  at  one  moment  shriek  for  an  immediate 
victory,  a  triumph  at  Richmond,  two  weeks  afterward,  when  perhaps 
that  victory  had  not  occurred,  would  say  the  war  was  a  failure.  After 
it  had  en<led  they  were  in  error.  It  did  not  end  for  three  years  and  a 
half  aftcrwanl.  and  tlien  it  ended  the  other  way. 

*Ev«rT«hrrc  <b  hii  (pMchfi.  (nd  rarlltuldly  wbcn  ht  ipnki  of  ih<  Msnioc  Doclrmt, 
hwidiDI  KooM*cU  urc«  the  nrccHily  uf  ilic  ntlttni't  pbrticti  •ircnplh  btiog  trrr  t<tuil  lo 
fta*  ilTcntlh  at  tl*  ulEtrjcco.  lie  Aaet  not  bdlevc  In  blulfinc — ilotin'l  believe  in  licinc  (iuigl<l 
in  ■  ptdtlao  ont  it  noi  ittonf  enough  to  miinuin.  H«  rnajr  4'lmll  Ihii  li'i  all  t>(bi  lui  ih< 
eit  ID  pisr  Hiih  Ihe  mauM;  tnil  lie  will  never  idnll  CbM  iC>  all  ri(li<  for  Ihe  nOUM  ta  pitf 
vitb  Ihe  HI.— A.  IL  t.  . 
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Now,  this  interlude  having  jiassed,  now  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,  I  want  our  ])copIc  to  copy  tlie  aititu<le  of  the  men  who  did 
not  brag  but  did  fight  in  the  Civil  War.  No  good  comes  of  speaking 
itistdtingly  of  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Ittc  mark  of  a 
weak  man  to  bluster  always.  I  u*ed  to  live  in  the  cow  country  my- 
self, and  wc  had  a  proverb  thtrc,  which  ran:  "Don't  draw  unless  yon 
mean  to  shoot."  Now,  that  is  pretty  good  sense  for  a  nation  as  well 
as  for  an  individual.  Don't  make  claims  that  we  arc  not  prepared  to 
back  up;  don't  talk  loosely  or  loudly  as  to  what  we  will  do  to  other 
nations  in  a  way  that  will  cause  them  to  feel  that  we  are  acting  in  an 
insulting  and  aggrcs-sive  way.  Treat  them  with  courtesy' — with  ab- 
solute courtesy — and  that  having  been  done,  make  up  our  minds  what 
the  interests  and  the  honor  of  .^iiierica  reqtu're  stake  it,  and  make  it 
good  when  staked. 

I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  I 
intend  to  sec  that  it  i»  made  good.  I  believe  that  our  interests  in 
the  Pacific  arc  such  that  wc  need  always  to  be  ready  to  protect  them 
in  the  Atlantic ;  you  can  keep  this  nation  in  the  position  slie  has 
attained  only  by  going  on  with  the  building  up  of  the  United  States 
navy.  When  I  appeal  for  the  navy  !  appeal  for  something  which 
should  meet  a  response  in  every  American  heart,  for  the  navy  is  as 
much  the  concern  of  the  man  who  lives  upon  the  Plains  or  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  of  the  man  who  lives  on  the  coast  of  either  ocean, 
because  a  victory  for  the  navy  is  a  victory'  for  each  and  all  of  us;  a 
defeat  could  cause  each  of  us  to  hang  his  head.  No  man,  therefore, 
stands  as  more  typically  representative  of  the  interests  of  all  our  people 
than  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  building  up  and  the  render- 
ing and  keeping  efficient  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
Congress  gives  him  that  power,  and  no  man  of  recent  years  who  has 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  done  more  to  render  it 
efficient  than  tlie  man  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you — Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Moody — who  will  now  speak  to  you. 

(The  S*U  Ukc  Tribune  «ar  10.  IM*.] 


AT  LARAMIE.  WYO.,  MAY  ja  190* 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  yoH,  my  friends  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — 

men  and  women  of  Wyoming: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  mc  to  address  you  upon  this  beautiful 
spring  morning.  I  feci  that  I  am  not  a  stranger  among  you  as  I  was 
engaged  for  20  years  in  the  cow-business  in  this  State. 

The  people  of  the  ICast  express  sympathy  for  you  in  Wyoming,  but 
I  do  not,  it  is  not  sympathy  I  feel  for  you,  but  admiration.  It  pleases 
mc  to  be  able  to  address  the  people  of  this  State  from  the  steps  of 
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the  State  university  builtting.  Nothing  delights  mc  more  about  the 
wc^t  than  the  rai)i(lit>-  with  which  yoti  h»ve  built  up  great  institutions; 
have  advanced  towards  your  best  ideals,  and  liave  made  opportunities 
for  leading  a  higher  life- 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  special  woixls  of  greeting  upon  this  Memorial 
Day  to  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

We  owe  it  to  tliciii  tliat  there  is  an  America  today,  and  we  owe  it 
to  them  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  able  to  travel  in 
safety  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  the  hot  waters 
of  tile  Gulf  to  tile  snows  of  Canada. 

Precept  is  a  very  good  tiling,  but  to  my  thinking  an  oimce  of  prac- 
tical energy  is  worth  any  amount  of  precept  without  action,  and  the 
qualities  which  I  admire  mojt  in  the  west  are  tlie  qualities  displayed 
by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  during  the  years  from  '61  to  '65. 

The  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this  college  will,  if  their  turn 
conies,  do  as  you  did  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called. 

The  qualities  displayed  in  tliat  time  of  trouble  by  those  who  fought 
for  their  country  were  of  two  types,  disinterestedness — in  that  they 
laid  their  personal  welfare  and  personal  advancement  on  one  side  when 
the  call  for  their  country's  cause  came;  and  responsibility,  in  that  they 
felt  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  that  they  lay  aside 
their  own  good.  These  qualities  are  what  is  called  patriotism  or  love 
of  country. 

In  civil  as  in  military  life  a  majl  must  have  the  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness ;  he  must  be  himself  a  decent  man  lirst  of  all,  or  else  no  amount  of 
strength  or  courage  will  have  the  power  to  make  his  life  anything  but 
an  evil  one.  Loyalty  he  must  have  as  well — loyalty  to  himself  and 
to  his  associates — or  else  his  strength,  courage  and  skill  will  avail 
nothing  to  make  his  life  a  power  for  good.  In  fact,  the  greater  his 
strength,  the  greater  his  skill,  the  more  influence  for  evil  he  will  exert. 
The  foundation  of  every  character,  whether  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  nation, 
must  be  a  spirit  of  decency. 

The  sum  of  every  nation's  character  is  made  up  of  individual  charac- 
ters, and  as  the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source  tt  follows 
that  the  character  of  every  single  individual  lends  to  raise  or  lower 
that  of  the  nation.  A  man  who  docs  a  wrongful  act  sins  against  the 
State  as  well  as  against  himself. 

A  soldier  upon  a  campaign  needs,  besides  the  qualities  of  disinter- 
estedness and  responsibility,  some  other  qualities.  You  veterans  know 
that  it  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  more  than  his  share  of  the 
disagreeable  duties  who  makes  the  best  fight  when  the  lime  comes.  A 
man  is  no  good  if  he  mns  away.  The  man  that  is  needed  is  the  man 
who  will  stay  put.  Courage  and  hardihood,  ttie  spirit  capable  of  dar- 
ing and  of  doing  is  what  is  needed  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
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It  is  the  doing  of  little  Ihinfis  well  that  tends  to  lift  towards  loftier 
things.  The  performance  of  everyday  tluties  makes  a  man  able  to 
use  an  occasion  should  the  occasion  come  to  liim.  If  a  soldier  was 
willing  to  dig  kitchen  sinks  if  necessary,  the  Rghting  part  would  take 
care  of  itself.  Do,  day  by  day.  ihc  work  ttiat  ought  to  be  done  upon 
that  day  and  if  occasion  comes,  you  will  be  ready  to  grasp  it.  To 
but  few  of  us  comes  the  opportunity  to  do  great  things,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity did  come  to  that  generation  which  sent  you  to  battle,  men  of  the 
Grand  Army. 

One  word  to  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this  university ; 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you.  Remember  that 
the  greatne&s  of  this  Stale  depends  upon  how  you  pLty  yuur  part. 
Vou  have  received  here,  or  arc  receiving  here,  from  the  Slate  a  training 
in  practical  afTairs.  That  training  gives  you  no  special  privileges, 
but  on  the  contrary  adds  resjK>nsi)jility. 

No  man  receives  a  favor  but  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  repay  it  or 
he  is  placed  in  an  unpleasant  (xisilion.  So  it  is  with  you,  the  State 
has  place<l  the  responsibility  upon  you  of  giving  her  the  service  of 
a  good  citizen,  and  the  State  has  the  right  to  expect  that  return  for 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  you. 

People  of  Wyoming,  I  believe  in  you  and  in  \'Our  future.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  National  Irrigation 
taw,  which  in  its  application  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  your  State.  We  have  made  a  beginning,  and  hope  to  sec 
that  irrigation  as  an  adjunct  to  stodc  raising  will  be  a  success. 

The  Government  can  only  KupplntJent,  however,  the  n~ork  of  the 
individual,  and  the  work  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual.  Common  sense  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual character  and  no  amount  of  brilliancy  can  ever  atone  for  the 
lack  of  it.  Common  sense  nuisl  be  applied  in  tltc  agiplication  of  tlie  irri- 
gation law  as  in  all  other  tilings. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  member  of 
my  cabinet,  who  lias  deeply  at  heart  all  that  goes  to  help  that  most 
ancient  and  heatlliy  of  all  occupations,  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  me  introdticc  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

[LubbU  tteomcTWic.  l.ariiBie.  Wr*.  May  Sl,  lMt.| 

AT  CHEYENNE.  WYO.,  MAY  »  190$. 

Gopemcr,  Senator,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and  xvomen  of  Wyoming, 

my  (eitoiv  Americans: 

It  Is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  representatives  of  the  wage  workers,  by  the  representa- 
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tives  of  the  business  interests,  by  the  men  0/  tlie  mine,  the  rMCh,  the 
men  who  are  building  up  tlie  industrial  fabric  of  this  Stale.  It  is 
espfcially  pleasant  to  be  grectcil  by  Hvt  children.  You  know  I  have 
strong  views  about  children.  And  I  am  delighted  that  tlic  output  in 
WyominR  .teems  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  quantity. 

But  in  greeting  all  of  you  with  llianks.  I  know  that  you  expect 
me  to  say  that  my  chief  and  most  heartfelt  greeting  on  this  day  of  all 
the  year  is  reserved  for  the  men  who  in  the  mighty  days  proved  their 
truth  by  their  endeavor,  whose  metal  rang  (rue  on  war's  red  blood- 
stained fields,  the  vctcians  of  the  great  war.  The  veterans  of  the 
great  war  from  '61  to  '65,  and  with  them  today  I  include  also,  and  I 
know  with  their  assent,  the  men,  niy  comrades  of  the  lesser  war.  Of 
that  war  in  which  this  nation  needed  to  show  but  tlie  merest  fraction 
of  her  giant  strength,  and  yet  a  contest  fraught  with  immense  conse- 
quences to  the  future  of  our  Kepuhlic,  and  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
And  I  know  also  that  you,  the  representatives  of  the  volunteers,  will 
gladly,  most  gladly  join  with  me  when  [  say  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  the  men  who  make  it  their  life  business  to  preserve  untarnished 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  the  ofificers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  a  fitting  thing  to  be  introduced  on  Decoration  Day  by  a  United 

States  senator,  who  not  only  served  in  the  great  Civil  War,  but  to 

whom   it  was  given  to  win  the  highest  treasure  that   can  come  to 

any  American  soldier,  the  medal  of  honor  for  distinguishcil  gallantry 

■  on  stricken  fields. 

Now  we  of  the  present  time,  we  whose  lines  arc  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  we  who  are  the  inheritors  of  what  you  of  the  great  war  won, 
can  best  show  our  loyalty  to  you  and  to  those  like  you,  who  fought 
victoriously  in  that  war,  not  by  praise  from  the  Itps  alone,  but  by 
the  way  we  shape  our  lives,  so  you  need  never  have  cause  to  feel  that 
we  are  unworthy. 

You  left  us  lesson  after  lesson,  just  as  important  to  he  afiplinl  in 
civil  as  in  military  life.  You  left  us  a  great  lesson  of  brotherhood. 
The  applied  lesson  of  brotherhood.  And  of  all  wars  in  history  this 
was  one  of  the  strangest.  For  you  the  victors  by  the  fact  of  your 
victory  left  to  us  the  relation  of  brothers  to  the  gallant  vanquislied. 
You  made  not  only  the  side  for  which  you  fought  your  debtors  for 
ever  by  the  victory,  but  you  left  us  also  the  right  as  Americans  to 
feel  pride  in  the  valor  shown  by  every  American,  whether  he  wore 
the  blue  or  the  gray  in  that  struggle,  who  did  his  duty  as  the  light  was 
given  him  to  see  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  always  made  me  feel  proudest,  proudest 
of  my  countrymen,  proudest  of  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  reunion  of  the  N'eterans  of  tlie  Grand  Army,  there  is 
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It  is  the  doing:  of  liltJe  thing*  well  that  tcncU  to  lift  towarrU  loftier 
things.  The  pcrfonnancc  of  everyday  duties  makes  a  man  able  to 
UK  an  occanion  fthould  the  occasion  come  to  him.  If  a  soldier  was 
witling  to  (Ii(;  kitclten  .sinki  if  neccsury,  the  fighttag  pan  would  take 
care  of  itself.  Do,  day  by  day.  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  upon 
that  <by  an<l  if  occasion  comes,  you  will  be  ready  to  gnsp  it.  To 
but  few  of  us  cornea  the  opportunity  to  do  great  thtngn,  hut  the  oppor- 
tunity did  come  to  that  generation  whidi  sent  v-ou  to  battle,  men  of  the 
Grand  Aimy^ 

<Jnc  word  to  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this  university; 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oj)ponunity  to  f[>eak  to  you.  Remember  that 
the  greatness  of  this  State  depends  upon  bow  you  play  your  part. 
Vou  have  received  here,  or  are  receiving  here,  from  the  State  a  training 
in  practical  affairs.  That  training  gives  you  no  special  privileges, 
but  on  the  contrani-  adds  responsibility. 

No  man  receives  a  favor  but  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  repay  it  or 
he  is  placed  in  an  unpleasant  position.  So  it  is  with  you,  the  State 
has  placed  the  rcsjwnsibility  upon  you  of  giving  her  the  service  of 
a  good  citizen,  and  the  State  has  the  right  to  expect  that  return  for 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  you. 

I'copic  of  Wyoming.  I  believe  in  you  and  in  your  future.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  1o  me  to  assist  in  the  iKusagc  of  the  National  Irrigation 
law,  which  in  it«  application  will  have  an  important  hearing  upon  the 
future  of  your  State.  We  have  made  a  beginning,  and  hope  to  see 
that  irrigation  as  an  adjunct  to  stock  raising  will  be  a  success. 

Tlic  Govemmcmt  can  only  supplement,  however,  the  work  of  the 
individual,  and  the  work  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual.  Common  sen»e  is  a  most  imi>urtant  part  of  the  indi- 
vi<lual  diaracter  and  no  amount  of  brilliancy  can  ever  atone  for  the 
lack  of  it.  Common  sense  must  be  applied  in  the  application  of  the  irri- 
gation law  as  in  all  other  things. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  member  of 
my  cabinet,  who  has  deeply  at  heart  all  that  goes  to  help  that  most 
ancient  and  healthy  of  all  occupations,  the  tilling  of  the  soil  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  me  introduce  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr, 
Wilson. 

[Linmie  Boomeruit.  Ijiramick  Wyo..  Miy  tl.  IVOt.] 


AT  CHEYENNE,  WYO,  MAY  3ft  isftj. 

Covfmor,  Senolor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and  women  of  IVyoming, 

my  felloiv  Americans: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  to  he 
greeted  by  ttie  reiiresentatives  of  the  wage  workers,  by  the  rcpresenta- 
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tives  of  the  business  intercsls,  by  the  men  of  the  mine,  the  ranch,  the 
men  who  are  building  up  the  industrial  fabric  of  this  Stale.  It  is 
especially  pleasant  to  be  greeted  by  the  children.  You  know  I  have 
strong  views  about  children.  .\nd  I  am  delighted  that  (he  output  in 
Wyoming  seems  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  quantity. 

But  ill  greeting  all  of  you  with  thanks,  I  know  tliat  you  expect 
me  to  say  that  my  chief  and  most  heartfelt  greeting  on  this  day  of  all 
the  year  i*  reserved  for  the  men  who  in  the  nuKhly  days  proved  their 
truth  by  their  endeavor,  whose  mttal  rang  true  on  war's  red  blood- 
stained fields,  the  veterans  of  the  great  war.  Tlie  veterans  of  the 
great  war  from  "61  to  '65,  and  with  them  today  I  include  also,  and  I 
know  with  their  as.«ent,  the  men,  my  comrades  of  the  lesser  war.  Of 
that  war  in  which  this  nation  needed  to  show  but  the  merest  fraction 
of  her  giant  strength,  and  yet  a  contest  fraught  with  immense  consc- 
cjiiences  to  the  future  of  our  Republic,  and  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
And  I  know  also  tliat  you,  the  representatives  of  the  volunteers,  will 
gladly,  most  gladly  join  with  me  when  I  say  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  tlic  men  who  make  it  their  life  business  to  preserve  untarnished 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fitting  thing  to  be  introduced  on  Decoration  Day  by  a  United 

States  senator,  who  not  only  served  m  the  great  Civil  War,  but  to 

whom  it  was  given  to  win  the  highest  treasure  that   can  come  to 

any  American  soldier,  the  medal  of  honor  for  distinguished  gallantry 

■  on  stricken  fields. 

Now  wc  of  the  present  time,  we  whose  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  wc  who  are  the  inheritors  of  what  you  of  the  great  war  won, 
can  best  show  our  loyalty  to  you  and  to  those  like  you,  who  fought 
victoriously  in  that  war,  not  by  praise  from  the  lips  alone,  but  by 
the  way  we  shape  our  lives,  so  you  need  never  have  cause  to  feel  that 
we  are  unworthy. 

You  left  us  lesson  after  lesson,  just  as  important  to  be  applied  in 
civil  as  in  militarj-  life.  You  left  n»  a  great  les.son  of  brotherhood. 
The  applied  lesson  of  brotherhood.  And  of  all  wars  in  history  this 
was  one  of  the  strangest.  For  you  the  victors  by  the  fact  of  your 
victory  left  to  us  the  rcbtion  of  brother*  to  the  gallant  vanquished. 
You  made  not  only  the  side  for  which  you  fought  your  debtors  for 
ever  by  the  victory,  Imt  you  left  us  also  the  ripht  as  Americans  to 
feel  pride  in  the  valor  shown  by  every  .\merican,  whether  he  wore 
the  blue  or  the  gray  in  that  struggle,  who  did  his  duty  as  the  light  was 
given  him  to  see  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  always  made  me  feel  proudest,  proudest 
of  my  cmmtrymen,  proudest  of  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  reunion  of  the  Vetenuis  of  the  Grand  Army,  there  is 
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the  problems  that  will  confront  iJicm,  as  they  confront  us.  Antl  wc 
must  attack  them  in  a  spirit  of  courage ;  in  a  spirit  of  tovc  and  also  in 
a  spirit  of  common  sense 

This  nation  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  with  other  nations  should 
follow  just  that  wliicli  we  regard  as  rigiit  for  a  private  citizen.  In 
my  day  there  was  one  kind  of  man  who  was  not  respected  in  the  West. 
It  was  a  man  who  talked  and  boasted  and  threatened,  ami  when  the 
pinch  came,  didn't  make  good.    Just  so  witli  our  nation. 

In  other  words,  act  in  accordance  with  a  proverb  I  heard  in  the  old 
days  when  I  myself  lived  in  the  cow  country.  The  provert  ran: 
"Don't  draw  unless  you  mean  to  shoot." 

I  ask  tlut  you  apply  tliat  nationally.  I  believe  for  instance  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  with  all  my  heart.  1  believe  we  should  be  prepared 
to  back  that  doctrine  up  to  any  extent,  if  it  became  necessary,  but  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  building  an  eff>cient  navy;  by  keeping 
it  up  by  constantly  building  and  keeping  in  the  best  condition,  aHoat 
in  sea  practices,  sudi  magnificent  battleships  as  the  Wyoming,  (he  ship 
named  after  your  own  state. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  I  have  only  to  thank  you 
for  your  reception,  and  to  say  how  glad  I  have  been  to  be  here  to- 
night, and  to  say  good-bye,  especially  to  you,  ihe  men  of  the  great 
war.  And  on  behalf  of  all  our  other  citizens  I,  as  one  of  them,  on  their 
behalf,  pledge  you  that  we  sliall  try  in  the  coming  years  to  prize 
and  live  up  to  the  high  standard  which  you  set  for  ever  more  as  the 
standard  of  our  national  life.    Good-bye,  and  good  luck. 

IXht  Oicycnnr  l.ud»,   June   I.   I90I.I 


ACCEPTING  THE  GIFT  OF  A  HORSE  AND  SADDLE,  AT  CHEYENNE, 

WYO.,  JUNE  I.  1903. 

Senator  tt'arrcn  and  friends: 

I  thank  you  most  cordially.  I  ihauk  you,  my  friends  of  Cheyenne, 
for  the  beautiful  saddle  you  gave  me  and  I  thank  the  citizens  of 
Douglas  for  the  beautiful  horse  you  have  presented  to  nie.  I  accept 
both  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  I  will  rechristen  the  horse  "Wyom- 
ing" to  commemorate  this  slate,  and  I  shall  he  proud  at  Washington  to 
be  riding  so  fine  a  horse,  which  conies  from  the  cow  country  I  love  so 
well  and  which  jiroduces  the  finest  horses  in  the  world, 

I  have  broken  the  saddle,  as  you  see.  I  must  say  that  this  single- 
footer  is  a  rocking  chair  to  ride  across  even  a  rough  country  on  his 
back.  I  couldn't  have  liad  a  gift  that  would  have  pleased  me  more. 
And  again  I  wish  to  (hank  you  for  these  splendid  gifts  which  will 
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coiiimeniorate  as  pleasant  a  forty-eight-  hours  as  ajiy  President  ever 
spcDt  since  the  While  Mouse  was  built. 


P 


AT  DENISON,  lA.,  JUNE  2.  1903. 
Friends: 

As  I  come  into  your  beautiful  State  there  have  come  calamities 
upon  our  people  here  in  Iowa,  ati<I,  to  an  even  greater  dtgrce.  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  I  sec  also  by  today's  papers  the  awful  dis- 
aster in  Georgia.  We  have  Hiblical  autliority,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  common  sense,  for  the  slatcnjeiit  that  tlie  rain  falls  on  the 
just  and  tlic  unjust  alike.  When  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  uiwn 
any  body  of  men,  the  wisdom  of  man  can  do  but  Utile.  Now  and 
then  in  our  counlrj-,  from  droiipht,  from  fioods,  from  pestilence,  trouble 
and  misfortune  will  come;  bnt  oh,  my  friends,  as  I  drove  through 
your  city  tliis  morning  and  now  as  I  look  at  you,  the  men  and  women 
of  this  State,  I  know  that  all  our  troubles  arc  temporary ;  that  misfor- 
tunes wilt  be  met  and  overcome,  because  in  heart  and  hand  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  able  to  win  his  way  in  the  long  run. 

When  a  misfortune,  that  human  wisdom  cannot  avoid,  comes,  of 
course  there  will  be  suffering,  there  may  be  misery.  Those  of  us  who 
arc  free  from  it  can  try  and  must  try  to  lighten  it  all  we  can.  but  we 
cannot  help  the  fact  that  there  will  be  much  sufFering.  Furlhcnnorc, 
if  through  our  own  folly  we  do  what  is  wrong,  if  wc  act  foolishly 
in  matters  of  legislation,  we  shall  pay  the  penalty.  If  the  business 
world  loses  its  head  it  loses  wliat  no  law  can  supply,  but  in  spile 
of  that  we  shall  go  forward.  Wc  shall  keep  in  the  run.  not  only  of 
abiding  but  of  increasing  prosperity,  if  as  a  |>eople  wc  only  keep  our 
sanity,  if  we  keep  the  qailities  wliicli  made  us  win  out  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  which  brought  us  tn  triumph  tlirougli  otlier  crises  so  far. 

Something,  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  law.  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  by  the  honest  and  upright  a<Imiiiistraton  of  the  law,  1  think  you 
will  do  me  tlie  justice  to  say  that  I  do  not  say  what  I  do  not  mean. 
I  never  said  anything  off  the  stump  that  I  would  not  say  on  the  stump, 
so  what  f  say  now  you  can  take  as  sincere.  W'e  have  in  the  persons 
of  Iowa's  representatives  in  both  branches  of  the  national  Congress, 
in  Iowa's  representatives  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  national 
government,  men  to  whom  I  can  turn  as  Illustrating  what  I  mean 
when  1  say  that  we  are  helped  greatly  by  good  laws  and  by  intelligent, 
fearle^.  and  honest  administration  of  those  laws.  We  need  the  ability 
that  you  in  Iowa  have  furnished  in  your  public  scr\'anls.  Wc  nec<l 
the  standard  of  integrity  that  you  have  set  in  public  life.  We  need 
that  uprightness  and  fearlessness  in  a  public  servant  whicli  makes  him 
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do  his  duty,  disregarding  cither  the  clamor  of  the  many  or  the  snarl- 
ing of  the  fen-  which  is  directed  against  a  course  of  conduct  demanded 
by  regard  for  the  immutable  law  of  righteousness. 

(WuhioctOD  ImL  Julx  a.  ivos.] 


AT  BLOOMINGTON.  lUU,  JUSE  3.  1903- 

Goverttor,  friends  and  ftllow  citisens — Mtn  and  ^-omen  of  Illinois: 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  mc  today  to  go  tlirough  your  great 
and  beautiful  State,  and  everywhere  that  I  have  been  memories  of 
the  great  past  of  the  State  and  nation  have  been  brought  before  me ; 
and  this  evening  I  have  listened  to  Gen.  Stevenson  tcHing  of  the  great 
debates  b^rtwcen  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  those  were  giants  in  the 
days  of  great  men.  Yet  this  evening  I  feel  naturally  a  particular 
plewnre  in  greeting  my  own  comrades  of  the  Spanish-American  war; 
to  see  here,  as  1  have  seen  in  every  Illinois  audience,  men  who  wear 
the  button  which  shows  that  ihey  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War.  Our 
war — the  Spanish-American  war — was  comparatively  a  small  job ;  all 
I  can  say  is,  we  did  it;  and  1  hope  the  veterans  of  the  great  war  feel 
that  at  least  we  showed  the  spirit  they  would  want  their  sons  and 
successors  to  show.  If  we  did  not  go  through  tlie  trials  and  troubles 
that  Ihey  did,  we  at  least  did  the  best  wc  could,  and  in  our  case  there 
was  not  quite  enough  war  to  go  around ;  that  is  a  difficulty  from 
which  the  men  of  the  big  war  were  wholly  free.  And  I  wish  to  make 
4  special  appeal  in  addressing  you  tliis  evening — 1  wish  to  make  at 
the  outset  an  especial  appeal  to  you  to  put  into  practical  effort  some 
of  the  lessons  we  learned  from  the  Spanish-American  war.  As  I 
was  coming  through  tlie  streets  of  your  city,  guarded  as  they  were 
by  members  of  your  National  Guard,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  my 
special  obligation.  1  was  particularly  pleased  to  wee  a  tattalion  of  our 
naval  militia.  The  other  day  in  San  Francisco  1  took  part  in  dedi- 
cating a  monument  to  commemorate  the  gallantry  of  the  seamen  of 
Dewey's  fleet  who  on  the  first  day  of  May  five  years  ago,  to  the  sound 
of  their  cannon,  turned  a  new  page  in  the-  history  of  this  people^ 
not  only  this  people,  but  the  people  of  the  world,  Now  my  fellow 
citizens,  I  was  able  to  take  part  in  commemorating  that  victory ;  and 
wc  here  tonight  are  able  to  take  part  in  celebrating  that  victory,  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  during  the  dozen  years  prior  to  1898  our 
people  were  preparing  the  way  for  winning  victories. 

The  American  Kavy  was  able  in  1898  to  add  a  new  page  to  the 
honor  of  our  republic  because  it  had  been  built  up  during  the  pre- 
ceding dozen  years,  Tlie  ships  with  which  Dewey  won  at  Manila 
had  been  built  from  three  to  twelve  years  before;  the  men  under  him 
had  been  trained  by  years  of  actual  sea  service  in  handling  the  delicate 
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and  formidable  weapons  of  war  entrusted  lo  their  care ;  the  officers 
and  the  enlisted  men,  the  men  in  the  engine  room,  the  men  in  the 
Kini  turret,  al!  alike  were  able  to  do  these  things,  because  they  had 
been  trained  in  their  use. 

The  Spaniards  showed  no  lack  of  courage,  for  they  fought  hard ; 
they  fired  a  great  deal,  but  they  didn't  hit ;  and  we  fired  good  enough 
to  cut  their  fleet  to  pieces,  and  besides  we  had  the  courage  in  return. 
Not  because  we  had  the  forethouglit  to  provide  better  vessels,  but 
because  we  had  the  forethought  to  provide  men  who  knew  how  to  use 
them.  And  tliat  habit,  that  use.  could  be  acquired  only  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 

The  honor  of  the  victory  on  May  ist,  1898,  belongs  not  only  to 
the  Admiral  and  the  oflTicers  and  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  fight ; 
the  honor  must  be  shared  with  all  our  people,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  building  up  of  that  Navy;  who  had  done  their  share  in  seeing  to 
it  that  wc  ha<l  a  Navy  capable  of  accomplishing  such  deeds ;  every 
public  man  who  by  his  vote  in  Congress,  by  his  action  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  added  strength  to  the  navy ;  the  men  who 
had  voted  for  the  ships,  voted  for  the  guns,  had  voted  for  the  powder 
to  be  burned  in  times  of  peace,  that  they  might  know  how  to  bum  it 
in  war.  Rcinemlier  that  it  is  only  the  shot  that  hits  that  counts.  You 
have  to  have  practice,  and  practice  costs  money.  Every  conurcssmao 
who  thus  voted ;  every  member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment who  had  done  his  part  in  superintending  the  construction  and 
providing  for  the  construction  of  tJiosc  ships,  they  all  arc  entitled  to 
their  share  of  credit.  Of  course,  that  means,  primarily,  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  the  individual  voter,  who  stood  behind  those  congressmen, 
those  public  servants,  and  backed  them  up  in  thetr  efforts  to  build 
up  the  navy,  have  a  right  to  claim  their  share  of  the  credit  for  what 
they  did.  Every  shipwright  who  took  even  the  smallest  part  in  build- 
ing those  vessels  of  war,  if  he  did  his  work  well,  if  he  didn't  skimp  it, 
is  entitled  to  his  share  of  t!ie  credit  for  the  victory  of  Manila  bay. 
Every  officer  and  enlisted  man  in  the  navy,  even  though  he  left  the 
navy  before  the  battle  took  place,  if  while  in  the  navy  he  had  bravely 
and  Jealously  done  his  part  in  seeing  and  handling  the  weapons,  in 
trying  the  perfect  mechanism,  he  is  entitled  to  his  part  of  the  credit; 
and  now.  you  here,  I  want  you  to  see  to  it  that  you  arc  entitled  to 
your  part  in  the  credit  for  any  naval  victory  in  the  far  future. 

It  is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  of  what  our  navy  and  our  seamen  have 
done;  but  that  is  in  the  past;  it  doesn't  amount  to  anytliing,  if  you 
are  not  ready  and  prepared  to  mjilch  it  with  equal  service  in  the  future ; 
and  if  our  people  are  content  with  the  actions  of  our  navy  in  1898, 
sec  to  it  that  we  go  on  upbuilding  our  navy,  that  wc  maintain  its 
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Kpatatiofi,  for  the  ie|«iMiuu  of  the  oabon  wiO  be  heU 
any  fnlore  ta  die  falare  on  the  pan  of  tlw  Da»j. 

I  ask  ibi»  -ipJieBtc  I  ask  the  Scale  of  IBaoifr— I  id 
Unton  to  sec  to  it.  ibat  iboc  m  no  (nil  to  the  qtea&gg  aa 
taining  of  the  Aaxrias  mvjr. 

This  i»  tkx  a  part]'  ^oestiaa,  aad  imcr  was.*  TUt  ted 
on  throogb  ncceum  iifiiiiiinuiioiiLi.  for  a  doaen  jcns  prior  to  dak 
battle,  and  oor  nainr  wu  boih  up  by  tbe  TOCe»  of  Congress  nader  tbe 
cootrol  of  bocb  pojtks;  it  was  biini  op  onJcr  sccretanes  of  te  lawj 
nprcsoiting  both  parties.  It  was  buik  tqi  bccai«e  tbe  .AmcncaB  piAlk 
rightly  dcmaads  that  all  party  lines  be  obGtcraUd  XL  fa^  water  naik 
on  Ibc  ocean:  aixj  now  yon  sec  to  it  that  then  is  no  tmxng  back ;  ihtt 
we  go  on  wtlh  what  las  been  done — oot  only  to  keep  our  mvy  ai 
what  it  t3.  but  to  make  it  steadily  strot^cr  and  better. 

I  hare  iUimttabie  faith  in  the  American  fighting  nan.  if  ym  gire 
htm  a  chance ;  aiMl  I  uk  that  the  chance  be  given  him ;  and  reraembcr 
if  at  any  tine  this  natioa  sends  unfit  ships,  or  nntiaioed  cirws  to  battle, 
and  disaster  should  fotknr.  the  bbme  wooM  not  lie  with  those  who 
commanJed  or  inanaed  those  ships,  but  tt  wooliJ  lie  at  the  doors  of 
our  own  people,  for  not  having  seen  to  it  that  there  was  adeqnle 
preparation  in  advance.  That  is  one  of  the  pecuEarities  of  a  government 
like  ours — yon  are  the  sovcre^ns ;  yoo,  the  men  of  this  natioa ;  and 
when  you  tiare  the  power,  yon  cannot  esca|<c  the  responstbttily.  I 
therefore  3sh  you  to  remember  that  the  respoosibility  is  yovrv.  and  to 
see  that  your  represcnutives  in  public  life  feel  that  respooaibility.  and 
alwa>-s  provide  Uncle  Sam  with  his  right-hand  weapon — the  navy — 
in  proper  shapes 

A  great  natkm  such  as  ours  cannot  play  a  small  part  in  the  world ; 
a  small  nation  can  play  a  small  part,  and  still  retain  iu  respect,  because 
it  is  unfair  to  ask  of  it  that  it  should  do  tbe  nnpossiUc.  But  a  great 
nation  cannot  play  a  small  part.  We.  with  our  etgfaty  millioas  of 
people,  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth — a  continent  grasp- 
ing the  crest  of  an  ocean  with  cither  hand,  cannot  play  a  smaU  part 
in  the  world.  \Vc  have  lo  play  a  big  part,  and  it  is  left  witli  us  to 
decide  wheilier  we  will  play  that  big  part  wdl  or  ill  And  now  tt  is 
left  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen.  Do  yon  hejiute  in  >-our  decision, 
when  you  arc  called  upon  to  play  that  part,  cither  for  weal  or  for  woe? 

This  nation  must  treat  all  fairly,  and  in  that  case  it  bchovxs  as  all 
that  the  nation  treat  all  powers  worthily  and  with  fairness.  We  in 
the  Western  Hcnjispherc  for  eighty  years  assumed  the  position  that 
our  intere«l.i  and  our  power  demand  the  exercise  of  a  certain  right 
of  supervision  over  the  different  counlries  in  this  continent.   lyiiig 

'Pimidrnt  lUwrnH  telkt«t  in  rattx  only  tn  be  bcVrra  ta  arcuiLMd  <via><in.  W  fi«rtr 
Bt*«  tbM  allh  biM  b»ra»J  IS«  dlgaMr  vf  ■  "W*  wllwd.  Pittji  t>  am*  Vm  ebjMftkc 
pvpe«i  ifec  cBBBirr  ud  Ik*  cvantnr'i  fsod  an  the  ihjta.— A.  IL  L. 
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south  of  us.  Wc  have  said  that  no  European  power,  no  foreign  power 
shall  acquire  territory  at  tlii.-  (.-xpensc  of  those  people ;  they  shall  not 
acquire  control  over  the  lami  of  any  American  power.  We  call  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart.  It  Li  not  in- 
ternational law,  but  we  can  make  it  just  as  good  as  international  law 
if  we  have  the  navy  to  back  it  up. 

I  do  not  believe  any  European  power  has  any  thought  hostile  to 
Bs ;  I  think  their  intentions  are  good ;  but  1  think  a  good  sized  navy 
will  help  to  keep  thetii  in  that  position.  That  is  in  effect  the  result 
of  tlie  Spanial)  war,  and  the  result  in  the  Philippines.  We  did  acquire 
certain  interests,  and  now  in  the  century  just  opened,  if  we  improve 
our  position,  if  wc  take  advanta^irc,  as  we  will  take  advantage,  of  the 
position  given  to  us.  our  coast  line  stretching  in  a  huge  semicircle, 
from  the  top  of  Alaska  down  to  the  southern  ]>onion  of  California,  if 
we  take  advantage  of  that  we  must  become  the  dominant  power  in 
tile  I^cific ;  we  can  keqj  dominance  if  we  have  the  right  type  of  a  navy 
to  back  it  up.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  inviting  disaster  than  by 
going  down  or  backward  from  the  high  position  we  have  taken. 

1  therefore  ask  all  .'\mcricans  who  are  interested  in  the  greatness 
of  our  country's  future,  to  see  itiat  the  country  handle  itself  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  so  that  we  may  hand  down  to  our  children  an 
undtmmed  heritage.  I  ask  all  .Americans  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
let-up  in  the  building  up  of  our  navy. 

I  have  traveled  during  the  past  two  months,  from  the  Atlantic  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  am  now  more  tlian  half  way  on  my 
return  journc>'.  I  have  addressed  bodies  of  my  fellow  countrymen, 
in  the  cast,  in  wliat  is  known  as  the  middle  west,  in  the  west,  and  be- 
yond the  west — in  California — and  wherever  I  have  spoken  to  my  audi- 
ences, the  thought  that  has  been  most  apparent,  and  always  present 
with  me,  it  the  essential  unity  of  our  people  everywhere,  I  have  talked 
as  one  American  to  his  fellow  Americans.  1  have  found  them  in  every 
part  of  our  land,  responsive  to  the  same  ap|)eals ;  re.sponsive  to  the 
same  ideas  which  I  feel  here  tonight.  Our  people  arc  one,  and  I  think 
that  until  one  has  traveled  a  little  in  the  country,  he  would  hardly 
realize  what  the  terms  mean — east  and  west.  I  will  stop  for  a  moment 
and  tell  you  a  story:  Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  the  "cow  country." 
I  was  a  cattle  man  myself,  in  western  North  Dakota.  I  liad  one  of  my 
men,  at  tlic  end  of  the  season,  come  to  me.  and  he  asked  for  his 
time;  he  said,  "1  am  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  far  east"  I 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  the  far  cast — Norway  or  Nubia?"  and 
his  answer  was,  "Uuluth,"  To  him  Duluth  reiirescnted  the  extreme 
easternmost  part  of  the  horizon.  The  terms  "cast"  and  "west"  are  of 
no  consequence;  If  a  man  is  a  good  American  that  is  the  important 
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part;  and  if  he  is,  he  will  be  at  liomc  in  any  part  of  tliis  coimtry,  from 
one  ocean  to  Die  other,  from  tlie  gulf  to  th«  Cana<li.in  line. 

We  liavc  many  problems  as  a  nation,  to  settle  in  this  ccntur>%  W« 
have  problems  from  without,  and  problems  from  within ;  the>-  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  past  generations  had  to  settle.  Tliosc  of  the 
past  were  not  as  formidable  as  the  problems  with  which  the  men  of 
'6l  were  brought  face  to  face.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for 
men,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  avert  the  nation's  death,  we  needed 
then  to  have  qualities  which  were  necessary  at  that  time;  but  now, 
there  are  different  problems  for  solution.  We  have  new  problems  com- 
ing before  us,  but  we  must  face  them  in  identically  the  same  spirit  in 
which  our  fathers  'faced  the  pTObkms  of  their  time,  and  we  must 
solve  them  aright. 

There  is  no  patent  recipe  for  good  citizenship;  yet  in  applying  the 
spirit  in  different  ways,  we  need  the  same  spirit,  the  same  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  are  to  solve  the  many  perplexing  and  difficull 
questions  that  will  conic  before  us — questions  incident  to  our  indus- 
tries; ttie  developments  of  to<!ay  must  be  followed  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  of  the  men  who  in  1776  founded  this  government,  and  who  from 
1861  to  1865  preserved  it ;  the  same  qualities  which  made  a  good 
citizen  then,  will  make  a  good  citizen  now,  here  and  c\-er>-whcre ; 
whctlicr  ingenious  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  those  are  of  ftmda- 
mcntal  interest.  In  the  average  citizen,  the  same  quality  which  made 
the  average  citizen  a  lower  of  strength  to  Lincoln  and  Grant.  What 
we  need  is  a  high  type  of  average  citizaisliip.  Under  another  form 
of  government,  it  would  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  win  out  with  the 
average  citizenship  below;  but  with  our  form,  the  average  citizenship 
mtist  be  the  man  himself. 

The  stream  cannot  rise  any  higher  Ihaji  its  sourec,  and  our  constitu- 
tion— our  laws — can  do  no  more  than  to  supplement  the  qualities  in 
the  average  American  man  and  woman.  In  the  average  man  and  the 
average  woman,  it  is  his  or  her  duty  to  see  that  we  are  going  onward  as 
a  nation ;  and  what  we  need  is  that  wc  have  the  average  man.  We 
need,  then,  that  the  average  man  shall  possess  a  sound  body — a  sound 
mind ;  and  that  he  shall  furthermore  possess  what  is  more  than  body, 
or  more  than  mind — character.  Character,  whidi  is  in  the  last  analysis 
the  determining  factor  in  your  nation's  success,  as  U  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual's success.  Character  enters  mainly  into  the  man  and  into  the 
nation,  above  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  decency— honesty ;  the  spirit 
that  makes  a  man  a  good  husband,  3  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a 
good  man  to  work  by  the  side  of,  and  a  good  man  to  deal  with ;  a  good 
man  in  his  reUitions  to  the  State  and  the  nation;  and  if  he  lack  that 
quality,  no  other  can  atone  for  it.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  no 
matter  how  able  a  man  was,  no  matter  how  brave  he  was,  if  he  did  not 
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hive  that  spirit  in  him,  his  courage  would  render  hini  more  tlangcroui 
to  the  ration ;  and  ax  it  was  in  the  Civil  War,  so  it  is  essential  in  the 
life  of  every  nian.  A  man  may  be  very  strong,  and  yet  he  has  not  got 
the  root  of  righteousness  in  htm— the  root  of  decent  hving;  it  is  his 
ability  and  his  strength,  to  stand  and  do  the  riglit,  tliat  make  him  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation.  It  is  very 
well  to  have  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  decency,  and  morality,  but  it 
it  not  enough.  Like  it  was  in  out  Civil  War,  it  docs  not  make  the 
(Vitriolic  man.  He  may  have  the  patriotism,  but  if  he  would  run  away 
his  patriotism  would  go  for  naught.  So  in  civil  life;  stamp  it  with 
the  closest  virtue,  tlie  <iualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  man  in  these 
particulars  which  I  have  just  mentioned ;  and  in  addition  to  decency 
ami  honesty  we  need  strength  and  courage ;  self-restraint ;  self-rcHancc ; 
self-control,  and  the  spirit  that  wills  and  will  do  what  stiould  be  done, 
the  spirit  of  recognizing  the  obstacles  from  which  he  will  not  flinch, 
but  will  go  forward  and  trample  it  under  his  feet,  nnd  make  it  a  step- 
ping stone.  So  in  the  future  we  need  strength,  courage,  and  the  qual- 
ities that  ar«  necessary  to  make  up  the  man.  Not  only  to  say  of  a  man 
that  he  is  a  good  man,  but  a  man  of  character;  we  know  that  he  has 
courage  as  well  as  honesty ;  the  two  together  are  not  enough,  but  with 
those  he  must  have  that  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 

In  tliis  case  we  have  before  us  our  citizens  divided  into  two  campi, 
the  camp  of  men  who  mean  well,  and  cannot  accomplish  anything, 
and  the  camp  of  men  who  do  not  mean  well  at  all,  and  who  can  ac- 
complish anything  they  undertake.  With  virtue  and  decency  must 
go  courage  and  must  go  sanity  and  in  the  sense  of  the  spirit  that  it 
shown  forth  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  words  when  he  said,  "I  will  strive 
to  get  the  best,  and  if  1  can't  do  it  I  will  get  the  best  possible."  We 
must  not  twist  those  words  out  of  their  well-meaning;  we  must  not 
use  them  as  an  excuse  for  accepting  less  than  the  very  best  work  wc 
can  get,  Wc  must  not  use  tbem  as  an  excuse  for  doing  ill ;  htit  we 
must  apply  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  Lincoln  applied  them,  than 
whom  no  man  in  his  generation  had  loftier  ideas;  than  whom  no  man 
in  his  generation  sought  and  realized  the  ideals  in  a  more  practical 
fashion. 

And  now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  men  and  women  of  this  grett 
State,  I  believe  in  you;  I  believe  in  the  citizens  of  this  country;  I  be- 
lieve in  the  country's  future  because  I  believe  that  the  average  man 
and  the  average  woman  of  this  nation  has  just  those  fjualities  of 
courage,  of  sanity,  of  decency,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
national  greatness.    Good-night,  I  thank  you. 

ITbt  Dailir  Pan»(r*ph.  niunlnrlan.  tU,.  )un(  4.  IDDI.) 
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AT  JOLIET,  ILU  AJNE  3.  1503. 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  mji  feitozv  eitueiu.  mem  and  womfn  of  Illinois: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hare  a  chance  of  coming  here  to  ny  a  word 
to  you.  In  greeting  all  of  you  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  tpeciaJ  greeting 
to  the  children.  As  you  know,  I  believe  in  children.  I  am  verjr  giad 
Co  see  that  in  this  dty  there  seems  no  danger  of  race  suicide.  I  hare 
jiut  one  word  for  the  children,  which  apphcs  perhaps  particularly  to 
the  boys.  A  very  good  motto  to  adopt  in  life  can  be  ukcn  ironi  the 
football  field :  "Don't  foul ;  don't  flinch :  and  hit  the  line  hard."  That 
ii  a  good  enough  motto  for  the  older  folks  as  wclL 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  comittg  through  this  great  State, 
of  seeing  your  marvekms  procperity,  what  yoa  bare  done  in  the 
cotintnr-  and  the  cities  alike,  witat  has  been  accompliKhed  in  agriculture, 
tn  transportation,  in  industrial  dtvckipment  Something  of  that  comes 
from  the  enactment  of  wise  laws  and  from  hoi>est  and  fearless  en- 
forcement of  those  laws.  We  need  ROod  legislation ;  wc  reed  stratghl 
and  deCL-nt  adminittralion ;  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  back  of  the 
law  stands  the  nian  as  the  chief  factor.  In  the  success  of  man  now. 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  it  will  ever  be  in  the  future,  must  be  the 
sum  of  (hat  man's  individual  qualities. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  lade  in  any  man  of  industry, 
energy,  thrift,  business  enterprise.  No  law  that  has  ever  been  devised, 
or  titat  ever  will  be  devised,  can  pos!iit>ly  put  the  weakling  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  strong,  the  coward  on  the  same  plane  with  the  brare, 
or  the  fool  on  the  same  plane  with  the  wise.  All  that  the  law  can  do 
is  to  Rive  a  fair  show  to  each  man  to  dcrclop  the  best  there  is  in  him, 
guarding  him  against  injustice  from  others,  and  seeing  that  he  works 
no  injustice  in  return.  Of  course  if  the  law  does  not  do  that,  it  fails 
in  its  duty. 

Our  modem  industrial  system  is  so  complex  and  so  delicate  that 
we  need  (he  best  and  highest  trained  wisdotn  tipon  which  we  can  draw 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  favorable  conditions.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  upset  them ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  build  them  up  again ;  but  having 
gotten  all  that  the  law  can  give  us,  and  by  law  preserved  all  that  the 
law  can  give  us,  we  must  still  in  the  last  analysis  depend  upon  the 
average  individual  citizenship,  upon  the  thrift,  the  energy,  the  power 
of  work,  the  power  of  concentration  of  mind  of  tlie  average  man,  to 
take  advantage  of  those  conditions. 

Tljcrc  are  many  different  types  of  work,  different  types  of  indus- 
try ;  all  arc  honorable  so  long  as  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
community.  The  prime  lesion  for  all  Americans  to  learn  is  the  lesson 
of  self-respect  joined  with  respect  for  o4hers;  the  lesson  that  if  a  man 
docs  his  duty  well,  be  be  employer  or  employee,  lawyer,  merchant. 
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fanner,  wagcworksr,  if  he  does  his  duty  well  he  is  a  goo<)  cttiicn, 
entitled  to  the  regard  of  every  other  good  citizen.  A  man  who  fails 
to  show  Htich  regar<I  for  his  fellow  stamps  himself  as  being  unlit  to 
do  liis  duty  in  American  life. 

The  !ine  of  cleavage  between  good  conduct  and  bad  conduct  runs 
at  right  an^IcH  to  ihc  line  of  cleavage  between  class  and  claims,  occupa- 
tion and  occupation,  creed  and  creed,  great  means  and  less  means. 

A  man  is  no  true  American  who  pays  heed  in  others  to  the  non- 
essential features  of  our  citizeii8hi|i ;  the  man  is  no  true  American  who 
either  looks  down  upon  another  because  he  is  less  well  off,  or  hates 
and  envies  him  because  he  is  better  off;  either  feeling  is  a  base  and 
a  mean  feeling  unworthy  of  the  heirs  to  the  greatness  of  Washington, 
to  the  greatness  of  Lincoln. 

The  man  who  seel<s  to  inspire  one  set  of  Americans  to  hate  another 
because  of  difference  of  creed,  because  o(  difTerencc  of  locality,  dif- 
ference of  occupation,  or  of  wealth,  is  a  curse  to  the  republic. 

I  believe,  oh,  my  fellow  countrymen,  in  the  future  of  this  republic, 
because  I  believe  in  you  here  to-day,  and  your  fellow  citizens  of  this 
nation;  because  I  believe  that  the  average  American,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  whether  he  work  in  the  country  or  the  city,  whether  he  work  a* 
employer  or  a  wageworkcr,  has  in  him  the  qualities  of  courage,  of 
decency  and  of  common  sense,  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the 
type  of  good  citizenship  upon  which  every  great  and  successful  nation 
must  rest. 

I  have  but  this  moment  to  address  you,  for  we  arc  running  on 
schedule  time ;  an<I  there  are  so  many  cities  in  Illinois  I  want  to  sec 
that  I  have  niy  work  cut  out  for  me  in  trying  to  see  them.  Good- 
bye and  good  luck. 

[The  JoUel  Vvi%.  JollM.  111,.  Jan*  11.  IVOI.) 

AT   FREEPORT,  II.I...  JUNE  3.  iflOJ 

CoHgretsniaH  fiiti,  and  yau,  my  fdlow  countrymen: 

Here  where  we  meet  to-day  there  occurred  one  of  those  memorable 
scenes  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  future  history  of  nations 
is  molded.  Here  were  sjioken  winged  words  that  flew  through  imme- 
tKate  time  and  that  will  fly  through  that  portion  of  eternity  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  Here  was  sounded  the  kejiiotc  of  the 
struggle  which  after  convulsing  Ihe  nation,  made  it  in  fact  what  it 
had  only  been  in  name, — at  once  united  and  free.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  this  monument,  given  by  the  women  of  this  city  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  debate  that  here  took  place,  should  be  dedi- 
cated by  the  men  whose  deeds  made  good  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.    The  word  was  mighty.    Had 
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it  noi  been  for  tljc  word  Uie  de«ds  coiild  not  Iiave  taken  place;  but 
without  tJie  dcL-ds  the  word  would  have  been  the  idlest  breath.  It  is 
forever  to  the  honor  of  our  nation  that  wc  brought  forth  the  statesman 
who,  with  far-sighted  vision,  could  pierce  the  clouds  that  obscured 
the  sight  of  the  keenest  of  his  fcllon's,  could  sec  what  the  future  in- 
evitably held :  and  moreover  that  we  had  back  of  the  statesman  and 
behind  him  the  men  to  whom  it  was  given  to  fight  in  the  greatest  war 
ever  waged  for  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
I  have  literally  but  a  moment  here.  I  could  not  resist  the  cliance 
that  was  offered  me  to  stop  and  dedicate  this  monument,  for  great 
though  we  now  regard  Abraham  Lincoln,  my  countrymen,  the  future 
will  put  him  on  an  even  higher  pinnacle  than  wc  have  put  him.  In  all 
history  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  an  orator  whose 
speeches  will  last  as  enduringly  as  certain  of  the  speeches  of  Lincoln; 
and  in  all  history,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  man  who  founded 
this  Republic,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  found  another  statesman 
at  once  so  great  and  so  single-hearted  in  his  devotion  to  the  weal  of 
his  people.  We  can  not  too  highly  honor  him ;  and  the  highest  way 
in  which  wc  can  honor  him  is  to  sec  that  our  homage  is  not  only 
homage  of  words ;  that  to  lip  loyalty  we  join  the  loyalty  of  the  heart ; 
that  we  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  .Abraham  Lincoln  by  so  con- 
ducting ourselves,  by  so  carrying  ourselves  as  citizens  of  this  Republic, 
that  we  shall  hand  on  undiminished  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  the  heritage  we  received  from  the  men  who  upheld  the  states- 
manship of  Lincoln  in  the  council,  who  made  good  the  soldiership  of 
Grant  id  the  field. 


AT  LINCOLN,  ILL..  JUNE  a.  'poj. 

It  is  a  greJtt  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  coming  before  you  and 
saying  a  word  of  greeting  to  you  today.  I  am  now  closing  a  trip 
that  has  lasted  two  months.  I  have  gone  across  the  continent  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  am  now  well  on  my  return ;  and  of  all 
things  on  that  trip  the  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  is  the  es- 
sentia) unity  of  our  people.  Wherever  I  have  been,  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  this  great  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  high  plains  and  among 
the  mountains  to  the  westward,  and  further  westward  slill  by  tlie  shore 
of  the  Pacific,  the  people  whom  I  have  seen  arc  substantially  one. 

Everywhere  I  have  stopped  throughout  this  Stale,  I  have  noticed 
your  schools,  and  mighty  good  they  are;  but  what  has  impressed  mtr 
most  arc  the  evidences  of  your  wonderful  industrial  progress.  I 
hope  it  will  continue,  and  it  lies  with  you  to  make  it  continue.  Go 
on  sliowit^  the  industrj-  you  have  shown  in  the  past ;  that  industry 
which  is  the  basis  of  individual  success,  for  the  success  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  is  the  success  of  the  nation ;  and  you  will  make  this  State, 
this  nation,  more  glorious,  more  prosperous  in  the  future  than  ever 
it  was  in  the  past ;  glorious  and  prosperous  as  that  past  has  been. 

Now  I  must  say  good-bye,  and  I  greet  you  all.  I  want  to  say  a 
special  word  of  greeting  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  wlio  come  down 
here  carr>ing  small  children.  I  believe  in  children  and  I  like  your 
stock ;  1  am  glad  it  is  being  kept  up. 

(MUnob   Suic  B<>lMcr.   SprinaGeld.    III.,   Jun*  9,    ItOI.) 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  /AMES  MIT.MKEN  UNIVERSITY,  AT 

DECATUR.  ILL.  JUNE  4.  Wl 
Mr.  MilUken: 

I  feci  that  as  an  American  citizen  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
express  to  you  and  to  those  like  you.  the  obligations  that  good  Amer- 
icans feel  for  what  you  and  they  have  done  in  this  university  and  in 
other  educational  institutions  throughout  the  land,  1  am  especially 
pleased  that  I  am  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  an  institution  of 
learning  where  so  much  of  the  teaching  is  to  be  with  direct  view  to 
an  iiidustri.il  betterment  of  the  country.  Ours  is  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion and  ihc  man  who  is  to  do  industrial  work  will  find  himself  im- 
measurably belter  prcjiared  for  it  if  he  can  have  the  proper  kind  of 
industrial  training. 

[ilticinit  Sill*  KvvitKt.  SprlnificM,  III,  Jun*  ft.   \W^,\ 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

ILL,.  ;UNE  4.  1903. 

Senator  Cullom,  Governor,  and  you,  my  feUotv  Americans,  men  and 

women  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois: 

It  is  s  deep  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  chance  of  speaking  to  you 
today  and  above  all  to  speak  to  you  here  in  Lincoln's  home  after  hav- 
ing driven  out  to  see  Lincoln's  tomb  and  after  driving  out  in  company 
with  the  man  who  accompanied  the  body  of  the  great  martyred  Presi- 
dent on  its  journey  to  its  last  re*liiig  place,  your  senior  senator. 
Senator  Cullom.  I  have  niet  in  Illinois  many  men  who  knew  Lincoln 
personally,  and  at  every  place  that  I  have  stopped,  I  have  seen  men 
who  fought  in  the  army  when  Lincoln  called  the  country  to  arms. 
All  of  us  now  pay  our  tribute  to  the  greatness  that  is  achieved;  all 
of  us  now,  looking  back  over  the  past  forty  years,  can  see  the  figure 
of  Lincoln,  staid,  kindly,  patient  Lincoln,  as  it  looms  above  his  con- 
temporaries, as  it  will  loom  ever  larger  through  the  centuries  to  come. 

If  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  by  speech,  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  it  is  an  infinitely  better  thing  for  us  in  our 
lives  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory  in  the  only  way  in  which  that 
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homage  can  be  cfFcctively  piaid.  by  seeing  to  it  that  this  republic's  life, 
social  and  political,  civic  and  indiislrtal,  is  shaped  now  in  accordance 
with  the  ideals  which  Lincoln  preached  and  which  all  his  life  long  he 
practiced.  The  greatness  of  our  forefathers  imist  ser%-c  t>ot  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  us  for  failing  to  do  our  duties  in  return,  but  as  a  spur  to  make 
ns  feel  that  we  arc  doubly  recrvant  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves  if 
wc  fail  to  rise  level  with  the  standards  they  set.* 

To  the  men  of  Lincoln's  generation  the  supreme  gift  was  given  of 
being  true  to  themselves  in  a  great  national  crisis.  Theirs  was  not 
the  life  of  ease,  the  life  of  comfort.  For  their  good  fortune  they  were 
given  a  duly  hard  to  perform,  but  supremely  well  worth  i>crfonning. 
I  envy  no  man  a  life  of  CAse,  and  I  feel  little  but  conleiiipt  for  him  if 
his  only  ideal  is  to  lead  a  life  of  case.  We  should  reserve  our  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  men  who  have  dif!icult  work  to  do,  but  work 
cminaitly  worth  doing  and  do  it  well.  The  problems  that  face  us  as 
a  nation  today  arc  different  from  the  problems  which  Lincoln  and  the 
men  of  his  generation  had  to  face.  Different  methods  must  be  devised 
for  solving  tlian,  but  the  spirit  in  which  wc  approach  them  must  be 
the  same  as  the  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  and  his  fellows  in  council, 
his  followers  in  war,  approached  their  problems,  or  else  tliis  nation 
will  fail.  But  it  will  not  fail — it  will  succeed  because  wc  sdll  have 
in  us  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  '6i. 

Here  wc  arc  as  a  nation,  with  a  domain  and  a  population  such  as 
no  other  republic  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  even  approaclicd. 
For  weal  or  for  woe  wc  arc  a  great  jwwer,  a  great  nation.  Wc  cannot 
escape  playing  the  part  of  a  great  nation.  Wc  shall  play  it  ill  or  well, 
but  play  it  we  must.  A  small  nation  can  play  a  small  part,  not  a  great 
nation,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  free  government 
conducted  on  a  spirit  of  orderly  liberty  here  on  tliis -continent,  depends 
not  only  the  welfare  of  this  nation,  but  depends  the  future  of  free 
government  in  the  entire  world.  And  it  behoves  us,  not  only  to 
exult  in  our  privileges,  but  soberly  to  realiic  our  responsibilities. 
Hitherto  republics  have  failed,  and  the  republics  of  antiquity  failed.  The 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  failed  although  tried  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  ours,  thol^Jh  on  account  of  the  smaller  scale  the  experiment 
would  have  seemed  less  hazardous.  And  fundamentally  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  those  republics  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ultimately 
each  tended  to  become  not  a  government  of  tlie  whole  people,  doing 
justice  to  each  member  of  the  people,  but  a  government,  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy:  sometimes  it  slipped  into  the  hands  of  a 
mob — in  cither  case  the  result  was  the  same — it  was  exactly  as  fatal  to 
th*  lasting  welfare  of  the  republic  if  it  was  turned  into  a  government 

*Uarc  ibgn  any  ulhet  liook  or  bookt  Pruideni  ftontvclr  hat  m'l  and  rc-rrad  ihr  Life 
of  Lincoln.  Ltniirln  it  hi*  Norlli  SiDri  lie  iTc*c>  by  him.  In  (hoM  UniLn  vhlcb  bwl  s 
pmidtu,  to  fir»l  »>le«  Inqoiry  u:  "Wbst  would  Lincela  turn  done?"— A.  H.  L. 
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in  which  the  few  oppressed  the  many,  as  if  it  was  turned  into  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  many  plundered  the  few.  Either  fonn  of  pcrvci^ 
sion  of  i5r-  Inii:  govern mc-ntal  principles  spelli-d  death  and  ruin  to 
llie  comniiinity.  It  was  no  use  to  have  escaped  one  form  of  ruin 
if  ruin  came  at  the  other  end  of  the  pole.  And  now  ihts  government 
will  succeed  because  it  will  be,  and  it  shall  be  and  must  be  kept  true 
to  the  principles  for  which  the  men  of  Lincoln's  generation  fought. 

'Tliis  i»  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  of  a  plutocracy.  This 
is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  poveninicnt  of  a  mob.  It  is  a  government 
of  liberty,  by,  under  and  through  the  law.  A  government  in  which 
no  man  is  to  be  permitted  either  to  domineer  over  the  less  well  off 
or  to  plunder  the  better  off.  It  is  a  government  in  which  man  is 
to  be  guaranteed  his  rights  and  in  return  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen 
that  he  does  not  wrong  his  fellows.  The  supreme  safety  of  our  country 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fearless  and  honest  administration  of  the  hiw  of 
the  land.  And  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  whether  the  offense 
against  tlic  law  takes  the  form  of  cunning  and  greed  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  physical  violence  on  the  other.  In  cither  case  the  law  breaker 
must  be  held  accountable  and  the  law  breaking  stopped.  And  when 
any  executive  undertakes  lo  enforce  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  decent  man,  rich  or  poor,  no  matter  what  form  the  law 
breaking  has  taken,  he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  men  in  his 
efforts.  And  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  will  enforce  the  law  whether 
he  gets  the  support  or  not.  All  men  are  not  merely  wicked,  but  foolish, 
if  they  ask  privileges  to  violate  the  law.  All  men  arc  not  only  wicked 
but  foolish  if  they  complain  because  they  arc  forced  to  obey  llic  law. 
But  the  most  foolish  man  in  making  such  complaints  is  the  rich  man ; 
for  the  rich  man  owes  his  very  existence,  his  prosperity  to  the  fact 
thai  the  law  throws  its  mantle  around  him,  and  he  therefore  is  twice 
over  foolish,  if  in  any  way  he  permits  reverence  for  the  law  to  be 
broken  down  in  a  conununity  like  ours. 

And  now,  my  countrymen,  remember  always  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  what  I  have  preached  to-day.  It  is  a  base  and  evil  thing  for 
the  man  of  great  means  to  look  down  upon,  to  treat  with  arrogance  his 
brother  who  is  less  well  off,  and  it  is  no  !«$  ba»c,  it  is  no  less  evil 
for  any  man  to  view  with  envy,  with  hatred,  with  rancor,  his  brotlier 
because  that  brother  is  better  off.  The  two  qualities,  envy  and  ar- 
rogance, arc  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  same  black  crystal.  The 
same  attributes  which  make  a  man  when  powerful,  tyrannous  Over 
others,  will  make  him  the  agitator  and  the  revolutionist  if  he  happens 
to  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale.  And  I  ask  you  to 
remember  always  that  the  man  who  preaches  it  to  the  men  at  one  end 
of  the  social  scale  or  to  the  men  of  the  other,  is  equally  a  menace 
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to  the  entire  community.  In  Lincoln's  day  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue  fought  to  establish  once  for  all  the  principles  tliat  there  was  no 
place  in  this  country  for  sectional  hatred,  and  that  the  career  of  the 
men  who  sought  to  stir  up  one  section  against  another  was  at  an  end. 
Now  let  us  sec  to  it  that  there  is  just  as  little  place  in  this  country 
for  the  man  who  seeks  to  stir  up  creed  against  creed,  class  against 
class,  one  body  of  Americans  against  another  body  of  Americans,  as 
for  the  man  who  seeks  to  stir  one  section  against  another. 

The  line  of  cleavage  of  good  and,bad  citizenship  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  cleavage  between  locality  and  locality,  creed  and  creed, 
class  and  class,  occupation  and  occupation.  If  a  man  is  a  decent  man, 
if  he  acts  squarely  by  his  fellows,  if  he  does  his  duty,  if  he  works  at 
work  which  is  useful  and  honorable,  he  is  a  good  citizen,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  all  other  good  citizens.  And  if  tliat  is  the 
case,  the  other  man  who  refuses  or  rejects  fellowship  with  him  stamps 
himself  as  being  a  poor  citizen  of  tliis  republic.  I  ask  that  as  a  nation 
we  approach  the  new  problems  in  the  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  and  the 
men  of  Lincoln's  time  approached  the  problems  tliey  solved — a  spirit 
of  courage  and  resolution,  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  kindliness,  a  spirit  of 
geiniine  brotherhood  and  love  for  all  men.  Not  a  spirit  of  weakness. 
The  men  of  i86i  had  iron  in  their  veins  or  they  could  never  have  won 
out  in  the  great  contest  of  that  time.  They  were  strong  men  or  they 
could  not  have  fought  to  a  successful  finish  the  great  Civil  War,  and 
they  were  good  men  or  they  never  would  have  dared  to  undertake  it. 
And  now,  my  fellow  countrj'men,  as  we  read  Lincoln's  words,  as  wc 
think  of  his  deeds,  let  us  in  honesty  and  humility  consecrate  our- 
selves and  our  lives  to  treating  the  problems  of  to-day  as  he  treated 
those  great  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  he  gave  his  life  for 
the  people, 

Let  us  remember  that  we  cnnnot  win  out  as  a  nation  if  we  permit 
the  black  vices  of  envy  or  rancor  or  arrogance  to  control  us  in  our 
dealings  with  our  fellows.  Let  us  remember  that  we  must  act  in  a 
spirit  of  broad  charity  and  kindliness  to  our  fellows  and  yet  witli  the 
clearsightedness  tliat  recognizes  that  there  can  be  no  compromise 
with  the  law  breaker — that  the  first  essential  of  civilized  government 
is  obedience  to  the  law.  Let  us  remember  here  that  this  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  a  government  by  any  class,  that  it  must  be 
kept  a  government  such  as  it  was  as  Washington  founded  it,  such 
as  it  was  as  Lincoln  preserved  it — a  government  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  which  every  man  is  given  justice  as  a  man.  and  is  guaranteed 
the  treatment,  social  and  political,  which  he  can  show  himself  entitled 
to  receive.  We  can  never  make  thi?  government  a  good  government 
save  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  type  of  individual  citizenship.  The  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  source.     Upon  the  character  of  tlie  in- 
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dividual  niun,  the  individual  woman,  must  depend,  iit  ihe  long  run, 
the  success  of  our  institutions;  awl  I  believe  in  you,  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  this  country  of  wtiich  you  are  part,  because  1  believe  that 
the  average  American  citizen  has  in  him  those  qualities  of  honesty,  of 
courage,  of  fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man ;  that  the  average 
American  citizen  has  in  him  the  spirit  of  justice  which  shows  in  every 
deed  and  in  every  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

tlUlaoit  Ktite  RtfiiMt,  June  t,   IMtL] 

ON  RETURN  FROM  WESTERN  TRIP.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
JUNE  5.  1503. 

Jlfy  friends  and  neighbors: 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  coming  here  to  greet  me  this  after- 
noon, and  1  have  appreciated  more  than  I  can  say  the  welcome  back 
home  that  I  have  received  to-day.  I  have  been  absent  over  two  months 
and  1  have  traveled  many  miles.  During  that  time  one  thing  has 
struck  mc.  and  that  is  the  stibslantialness  of  ihc  American  people. 
One  can  travel  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Canada  (o  tlie  Gulf  and 
always  be  at  home  among  one's  fellow  Americans.  I  thank  you  again, 
my  friends,  and  now  I  am  going  in  to  my  own  folks. 
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AT    THE    CONSECRATION     OF    GRACE    MEMORIAL    REFORMED 
CHURCH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  JUNE  7,  1903. 

I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  three  lines  of  t!ie  Dedication  Canticle : 
"Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness:  enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  into  His  courts  with  praise.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill 
of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  He  that  hath 
clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

Better  lines  could  surely  not  be  brought  into  any  dedication  service 
of  a  church ;  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  we  should  have  repeated 
them  this  morning.  This  church  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord;  and  we  can  ser\'e  Him  by  the  way  we  serve  our  fellow-men. 
This  church  is  consecrated  to  se^^■ice  and  duty.  It  was  written  of 
old  that  "'by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them";  and  we  can  show  the 
faith  that  is  in  us,  we  can  show  tlic  sincerity  of  our  devotion,  by  the 
fruits  we  bring  forth.  The  man  who  is  not  a  tender  and  considerate 
husband,  a  loving  and  wise  father,  is  not  serving  the  Lord  when  he 
goes  to  church  ;  so  with  the  woman ;  so  with  .ill  who  come  here.  Our 
being  in  this  church,  our  communion  here  with  one  another,  our  sitting 
un<ler  the  pastor  ant!  hearing  from  hirn  the  word  of  God,  must,  if  we 
are  sincere,  show  their  effects  in  our  lives  outside. 

We  of  tlie  I>uteh  and  German  Reformed  Churches,  like  our  brethren 
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of  the  Lutheran  Clmrclt,  have  a  i)eculiar  duly  to  perform  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  a  country  still  in  the  making,  for  we  have  the  duty 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  care  of  our  brethren  who  coine 
each  year  from  over  seas  to  our  shores.  The  man  going  to  a  new 
country  is  torn  by  the  roots  from  all  his  old  associations,  and  there 
is  great  danger  to  him  in  the  time  before  he  gets  his  roots  down  into 
tlic  new  country,  before  he  brings  himself  into  touch  with  his  fellows 
in  the  new  bnd.  For  that  reason  I  always  take  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  attitude  of  our  churches  toward  the  immigrants  who  come  to  these 
shores.  I  feel  that  we  should  he  peculiarly  watchful  over  them,  be- 
cause of  our  own  history,  because  wc  or  our  fathers  came  here  under 
like  conditions.  Now  that  we  have  established  ourselves  let  us  sec  to 
it  that  we  Mretch  out  the  hand  of  help,  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  toward 
the  ncw-coniers.  an<I  help  tiiem  as  speedily  as  possible  to  get  into  such 
relations  that  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  walk  well  in  tlic  new  life. 
Wc  are  not  to.be  excused  if  we  selfishly  sit  down  and  enjoy  gifts  that 
have  been  given  to  us  and  do  not  try  to  share  them  with  our  poorer 
fellows  coming  from  cvcrypart  of  the  world,  who  many  of  them  stand 
in  such  need  of  the  liclping  hand;  who  often  not  only  meet  too  many 
people  anxious  to  associate  with  them  for  their  detriment,  but  often 
too  few  anxious  to  associate  with  them  for  their  good. 

I  tnist  that  with  the  consecration  of  each  new  church  of  the  Re- 
formed creed  in  this  our  country  there  will  be  established  a  fresh 
centre  of  effort  to  gel  at  and  to  help  for  their  goo<l  the  people  that 
yearly  come  from  over  seas  to  os.  No  more  important  work  can  be 
done  by  our  people ;  important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  tmportaal 
to  the  cause  of  true  national  life  and  greatness  here  in  our  own  land. 

Another  thing ;  let  u's  so  far  as  strength  is  given  uS'  make  it  evident 
to  those  who  look  on  and  who  arc  not  of  us  tliat  our  fatth  is  not  one 
of  words  merely:  tliat  il  finds  expression  in  deeds.  One  sad.  one 
lamentable  phase  of  human  history  is  that  the  very  loftiest  words, 
implying  the  loftiest  ideas,  have  often  been  used  as  cloaks  for  the 
commission  of  dreadful  deeds  of  iniquity.  No  more  hideous  crimes 
have  ever  been  committed  by  men  than  those  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  tite  name  of  liberty,  or  order,  of  brotherhood,  of  religion. 
People  have  butchered  one  another  under  circumstances  of 'dreadful 
atrocity,  claiming  all  tlic  time  to  be  serving  tlic  object  of  the  brother- 
hood of  mui  or  of  the  fatlierbood  of  God.  We  must  in  our  lives,  in 
our  e^rts,  endeavor  to  furtlier  the  cause  of  brotherhood  in  the  httman 
family ;  and  we  must  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  men  anxious  to  find 
subject  for  complaint  or  derision  in  the  churches  of  the  United  States, 
in  our  Church,  may  not  be  able  to  find  it  by  pointing  out  any  contrast 
between  our  professions  and  our  live*. 

Tlus  church  ts  consecrated  to-day  to  duty  and  lo  serrice.  to  the 
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worship  of  ihc  Creator,  and  to  an  earnest  effort  on  our  part  so  to 
shspe  our  lives  among  ourselves  and  in  relation  to  the  outside  world 
that  we  may  feci  that  we  have  done  our  part  in  bringinf;  a  little  nearer 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  on  this  earth  a  genuine  brotherhood  of 
man. 


ON  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  THE 
KISTIINEFF  MASSACRE.  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  15,  igcy. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  fact  so  patent  as  the  widespread  indignation 
with  which  the  American  people  heard  of  the  dreadful  outrages  upon 
nic  Jews  in  Kishincflf.  I  have  never  in  tny  experience  in  this  country 
known  of  a  more  immediate  or  a  deeper  expression  of  sympathy  for 
tlic  victims  and  of  horror  over  the  appalling  calamity  that  had  occurred. 
It  is  natural  that  while  the  whole  civilized  world  should  express  such 
a  feeling  it  should  yet  be  most  intense  and  most  widespread  in  the 
United  Stales;  for  of  all  the  great  powers  1  think  I  may  say  that 
the  United  States  is  thai  country  in  which  from  the  beginning  of  its 
national  career,  most  has  been  done  in  Uic  way  of  acknowledging  the 
debt  due  to  the  Jewish  race  and  of  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  those 
American  citizens  who  arc  of  Jewish*  ancestry  and  faith. 

One  of  the  most  touching  poems  of  our  own  great  poet,  Longfellow, 
is  that  on  the  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Newport,  and  any  one  who  goes 
through  any  of  the  old  cemeteries  of  the  cities  which  preserve  the  rec- 
ords of  Colonial  times  will  see  the  name  of  many  an  American  of 
Jewish  race  who  in  war  or  in  peace  did  his  full  share  in  the  founding 
of  this  nation.  From  that  day  to  this,  from  the  day  when  the  Jews 
of  Charleston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  New  York,  supported  the  patriot 
cause  and  helped  in  every  way,  not  only  by  money  but  by  arms,  Wash- 
ington and  his  colleagues,  who  were  founding  this  republic — from  that 
day  to  the  present,  we  bare  had  no  struggle,  military  or  civil,  in  which 
there  have  not  been  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  who  played  an  eminent 
part  for  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  the  nation.  I  remember  once 
General  Howard  mentioning  to  me  the  fact  that  two  of  his  brigade 
commanders,  upon  whom  he  had  placed  special  reliance,  were  Jews. 
Among  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Army  which  I  have  attended  one 
stands  out  with  peculiar  vividness — a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Jewish  creed  in  the  Temple  in 
Forty-fourth  St. — Temple  Emanuel — to  welcome  the  returned  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  Jewish  fail!». 

When  in  Santiago,  when  I  was  myself  in  the  army,  one  of  the  best 
colonels  among  the  regular  regiments  who  did  so  well  on  the  day 
and  who  fought  beside  mc,  was  a  Jew.    One  of  the  commanders  of 
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the  ships  which  in  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban  coast  did  so  well  was 
a  Jew.  In  my  own  rcRimcnt  I  promoted  five  men  from  the  ranks  for 
valor  and  good  conduct  in  battle.  It  happened  by  pure  accident,  for 
I  knew  nothing  of  ihc  faith  of  any  one  of  them,  that  these  included 
two  Protestants,  two  Catholics  and  one  Jew  ;  and  while  that  was  a  pure 
accident,  it  was  not  without  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  ethnic 
and  religious  makeup  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  is  a 
good  American  thai  is  all  we  ask,  without  thinking  of  his  creed  or  his 
birthplace.  In  the  same  way  when  I  was  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  I  had  experience  after  experience  of  the  excellent  work 
done — an  excellent  work  needing  nerve  and  hardihood,  excellent  work 
of  what  I  might  call  the  Maccabec  type — in  the  Police  Department 
under  me  by  police  officers  of  Jewish  extraction. 

Let  me  give  you  one  little  incident  witli  a  direct  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  persecution  for  race  or  religious  reasons.  You  may  pos- 
sibly recall,  I  am  sure  certain  of  my  New  York  friends  will  recall, 
that  during  tlic  time  I  was  Police  Commissioner  a  man  came  from 
abroad.  I  am  sorr>-  to  say,  a  clergyman,  to  start  an  anti-Jewish  agita- 
tion in  New  York,  and  announced  his  intention  of  holding  meetings 
to  assail  the  Jews.  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention.  Of 
course,  I  had  no  power  to  prevent  those  meetings.  After  a  good  deal 
of  thought  I  detailed  a  Jewish  jergeant  and  forty  Jewish  policemen  to 
protect  the  agitator  while  he  held  his  meetings ;  so  he  made  hts  speech 
denouncing  the  Jews  protected  exclusively  by  Jews,  which  I  always 
thought  was  probably  the  very  most  effective  answer  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  him,  an<l  probably  the  best  object  lesson  we  could 
give  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  Americans  manage  such  matters. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  example  dealing  with  a  Russian  Jew, 
an  experience  that  I  had  while  handling  the  Police  Department,  and  that 
could  have  occurred,  I  think,  nowhere  else  than  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  certain  man  1  appointed  under  the  following  conditions: 
I  was  attracted  to  him  by  being  told  on  a  visit  to  the  Bowery  branch 
of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association,  that  they  had  a  young  fel- 
low there,  a  Jew,  who  had  perfortned  a  feat  of  great  note  in  saving 
people  from  a  burning  building,  and  that  they  thought  be  was  just 
the  type  for  a  policeman.  I  had  hun  called  up,  and  told  him  to  take 
the  examination  and  see  if  he  could  get  tlirough.  He  did  and  he 
passed,  He  has  not  only  been  an  excellent  policeman,  but  he  at  once, 
out  of  his  salary,  proceeded  to  educate  his  younger  brothers  and  sis* 
tcrs,  and  he  got  either  two  or  three  of  his  old  kinsfolk  over  from 
Russia  through  the  money  h«  had  saved  and  proyidcd  homes  for 
them. 

I  have  given  you  examples  of  men  who  have  served  under  me  in  my 
administration  of  the  Police  Department  in  New  York  and  my  rcgi* 
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tnciit,  in  addition  thereto,  some  of  my  nearest  social  friends,  some  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  been  clOACflt  in  political  life,  have  been  men 
of  Jewish  faith  and  extraction.  Therefore  inevitably  I  have  felt  a 
degree  of  personal  horror  over  this  dreadful  tragedy  as  great  as  can 
exist  in  the  minds  of  any  of  you  gentlemen  yourself.  Exactly  as  IJ 
should  claim  the  same  sympathy  from  any  one  of  you  for  any  tragedy^ 
happening  lo  any  Christian  people,  so  I  should  hold  myself  unworthy 
of  my  present  position  if  I  failed  lo  feel  just  as  deep  sympathy,  and 
just  as  deep  sorrow,  and  just  as  deep  horror  over  an  outrage  like  this 
done  to  the  Jewish  people  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  much  good  has  already  been  done  by  the  manifestations 
throughout  this  country,  without  regard  to  creed  whatsoever,  of  horror 
and  sympathy  o\'cr  what  has  occurred. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  what  we  would  of  course  assume,  that  the 
government  of  Russia  shows  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  with 
which  the  American  people  look  upon  the  outrages  at  Kishncff  and 
is  moving  vigoroui^ly  not  only  to  prevent  their  continuance  but  to 
punish  the  perpetrators.  That  government  takes  the  same  view  of 
those  outrages  that  our  government  lakes  of  the  riols  and  lynchings 
which  sometimes  occur  in  our  country,  but  do  not  characterize  either 
our  government  or  our  people. 


AT  THE  SAENGERFEST.  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  JUNE  ij,  190J. 

My  feltoiv  citisens: 

Let  mc  in  the  first  place  congratulate  the  city  of  Baltimore  upon 
what  she  has  done  and  upon  the  way  she  has  done  it ;  and  then  let  me 
welcome  the  members  of  the  Sacngerfest  Asaocialiun  and  all  tlie  guests 
of  Baltimore  tliis  evening.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  country's  his- 
tory many  different  race  straias  have  entered  to  make  up  the  com* 
posite  .American.  Out  of  ami  from  each  we  have  gained  somctliing  for 
our  national  character ;  to  each  we  owe  something  special  for  what  it 
has  contributed  to  us  as  a  people. 

It  is  almost  exactly  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  that  the  first 
marked  immigration  from  Germany  to  what  were  then  the  colonies 
in  tliis  Western  Hemisphere  began.  As  is  inevitable  with  any  pioneera 
those  pioneer*  of  the  Gcnnan  race  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  had  to 
encounter  bitter  privation,  had  to  struggle  against  want  in  many  fonns ; 
had  to  meet  and  overcome  hardship ;  for  the  i)eoplc  that  go  forth  to 
seek  their  well-being  in  strange  lands  must  inevitably  be  ready  to  pay 
as  the  price  of  succes.s  the  expenditure  of  all  that  there  is  in  them  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  It  was  some  fifty  years  later 
that  the  great  tide  of  German  immigration  in  colonial  times  began  to 
flow  hitl»cr ;  one  of  ttie  leaders  in  it  being;  Muhlenburg,  the  founder  of 
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a  family  which  has  contributed  to  military  and  civil  life  some  of  the 
worthiest  figures  in  American  history.  The  first  of  the  famous  speakers 
of  tlic  House  of  Kcpresctitativcs  *as  Muhlenburg,  of  German  ancestry. 

BaJtitnorc  is  a  centre  in  that  rcRion  of  our  land  where  from  tlie 
earliett  days  tliore  was  lliat  intermingling  of  ethnic  strains  which 
finally  went  to  tlie  iiiaktng  of  the  Americans  who  in  '76  made  this 
country  a  nation.  Within  the  boundaries  of  this  Stale  was  founded 
tliat  colony  wliicli  first  of  all  on  thi&  western  continent  saw  a  govcm- 
ment  modeled  upon  these  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion which  wc  now  regard  as  the  birthrights  of  American  citizens. 

Throughout  our  career  of  development  the  Gentian  immigration 
to  this  country  went  steadily  onward,  and  tlicy  who  came  here,  and 
their  sons  and  grandsons,  played  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  history 
of  our  people — a  part  that  culminale<l  in  the  Civil  War;  for  every 
lover  of  the  Union  must  ever  Ijcar  in  mind  what  was  done  in  this  com- 
monwealth as  in  the  commonwealth  of  Missouri,  by  the  folk  of  German 
birth  or  origin  who  served  so  loyally  the  flag  that  was  theirs  by  in- 
heritance or  adoption. 

And  here  in  this  city  I  would  be  unwilling  to  let  an  occasion  like 
this  pass  without  recalling  the  part  of  incalculable  importance  played 
by  tile  members  of  the  Turn  V'crcin  of  Italtimorc  in  saving  Baltimore 
to  the  Union.  In  congratulating  every  man  here  to  whom  it  was 
(jiven  to  fight  in  the  great  Civil  War,  in  congratnlating  the  men  of 
Baltimore  who  in  (hose  dark  days  followed  the  lead  of  Sigel,  Rapp, 
and  Blumenbcrg  in  playing  well  and  nobly  their  part  in  upholding 
the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  congratulate  them  thrice  over  be* 
cause  it  was  given  to  tlicm  to  fight  in  a  contest  where  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished  alike  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  heritage  the  memory 
of  the  valor  and  the  loyalty  to  tlie  right  as  to  eacli  it  was  given  to  sec 
the  right,  sliown  alike  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray,  in  the  great  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Terrible 
though  that  contest  was,  in  which  with  blood  and  tears  and  sweat, 
with  the  suffering  of  men  and  the  sorrow  of  women,  tljc  generation 
of  Lincoln  and  Grant  ptireltased  for  us  peace  and  union,  it  paid  for 
itself  over  an<I  over  again  by  what  it  left  to  «s — not  merely  a  rcimtted 
lan<l.  not  merely  a  land  in  which  freedom  was  a  fact  instead  of  only 
a  boast,  but  above  all  the  right  as  Americans  to  feel  within  us  the 
lift  toward  loft)'  things  which  must  come  to  those  who  know  that  their 
fathers  and  forefathers  have  in  the  supreme  crisis  entirely  shown  tbcm- 
lelves  fit  to  rank  an>ong  tlie  men  of  all  time. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  more.  I  feel  that  the  men  of  this  Asso* 
cialion  and  of  kindred  associations  are  not  only  adding  to  the  common 
fund  of  pleasure,  but  are  doing  genuine  missionan>-  work  of  a  needed 
kind  when  they  hold  such  a  festival  as  this.    I  wish  that  everywhere 


in  our  country  wc  could  see  clubs  and  associations  including  :ill  our 
citizens,  similar  in  character  to  that  Society  which  has  furnished  the 
reason  for  die  as&crnMing  of  this  great  aiiOiencc  to-night.  No  greater 
contribution  to  American  social  life  could  possihly  be  made  than  by 
instilling  into  it  the  capacity  for  (lemuihlichkcit.  No  greater  good 
can  come  to  otir  people  than  to  encourage  in  them  3  capacity  for  en- 
joyment wliicli  .shall  discriminate  »harply  between  what  ts  vicious  and 
what  is  pleasant.  Nothing  can  add  more  to  our  capacity  for  healthy 
social  enjoyment  than,  by  force  of  example  no  less  than  by  prece|it,  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  societies  which  by  their  cultivation  of 
music,  vocal  and  instnmicntal.  give  great  lift  to  the  artistic  side,  the 
«sthclic  side  of  our  nature;  and  especially  is  that  true  when  we  re- 
member that  no  man  is  going  to  go  very  far  wrong  if  be  belongs  to 
a  society  where  he  can  take  his  wife  witb  him  to  enjoy  it. 


P 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA.   CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VA., 

JUNE  If),  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman;  my  fclloiv  Americans: 

It  is  to  mc  to-day  a  double  pleasure  to  be  with  you ;  tn  tlie  first 
place,  because  the  University  of  Virginia  is  one  among  tbat  limited 
number  of  institutions  of  learning  to  which  because  of  iu  historic 
association  every  American  proud  of  his'  country  and  his  country's 
history  must  turn ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  I  have  just  finished 
a  trip  to  and  fro  across  this  continent,  which  at  almost  every  step  has 
reminded  me  of  some  great  deed  done  by  a  \'irgintan  or  a  de£Cen<]ant 
of  a  Virginian,  in  tbat  wonderful  formative  pcrioil  wliicli  lias  occupied 
more  than  half  of  this  Republic's  life;  going  across  llic  Allcgbanics 
in  the  path  over  the  mountains  which  men  of  Virginia  first  crosse<l  to 
found  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky ;  beyond  the  Ohio,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  military  force  carrying  the  American  flag  for  tlic  first 
time  when  a  son  of  Virginia,  George  Rogers  Clark,  led  bis  little  band 
of  backwoods  riflemen  to  conquer  what  is  now  the  heart  of  this  Re- 
public, and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  llicn  I 
crossed  the  MissiKsippi  and  went  through  that  grbat  region  of  prairie, 
plain,  and  mouiilain,  now  dotted  witb  cities,  each  filled  witb  the  fruits 
of  our  material  civillMtion,  cities  placed  uixin  spots  which  were  un- 
known to  any  map  maker  but  a  century  ago;  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  I  went  througli  the  regions  which  mark  the  two  greatest  terri- 
torial expansions  of  this  Nation;  the  greatest  of  which,  by  the  fact 
of  its  acquisition,  is  in  itself  a  triliute  most  to  tliat  man  who  foimded 
this  Univcrsit>" — Presi<lcnt  Thomas  Jefferson — and  which  was  explored 
by  two  Virginians  born  not  far  from  this  neighborhood — Lewis  and 
Clark.    Wlien  I  got  soutli  of  the  limits  of  the  old  Louisiana  Purchase 
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I  came  into  that  region  acquired  as  llie  result  of  the  Mexican  War — 
ihc  rcfjion  in  tcrrilorial  extent  next  to  llie  Louisiana  Purchase;  and  in 
that  war  ihc  Vwo  foremost  figures  were  men  likcxvisc  bom  in  Virginia 
— Zachary  Taylor  and  Winficld  Scott. 

Virginia  has  always  rightly  prided  herself  upon  the  character  of 
Ihc  men  whom  she  has  sent  into  public  life.  \o  more  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  govenimental  ability,  ability  in  statecraft  and  public  adminis> 
tration.  has  even  been  given  than  the  history  of  Virginia's  sons  in  public 
life.  I  feci  that  this  University,  which  so  peculiarly  embodies  tlic  ideal  of 
Virginia,  is  in  no  small  degree  accountable  for  the  happy  keeping  up 
of  the  spirit  which  sends  into  public  life  men  of  whom  their  constit- 
uents exact  that  they  shall  possess  both  courage  and  courtesy;  and 
dial  is  the  reason  why — a*  T  am  glad  to  say  here  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Virginia,  both  of  them  graduates  of 
this  University — whether  one  agrees  or  differs  with  them  it  is  so  gen- 
uine a  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  litem  in  handling  public 
affairs. 

In  the  very  able  address  to  which  we  have  had  the  honor  of  listen- 
ing it  is  pointed  out  that  in  mere  years  the  history  of  this  University 
is  not  long.  Years  count  differently  at  different  places  and  at  difTerent 
limes.  Fifty  years  of  Kuroi»e  arc  very  much  longer  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay ;  and  the  period  grows  longer  still  when  you  take  it  across 
into  the  Western  HcmisphcK.  To  us  of  this  Nation  there  must  alwaj-s 
be  the  charm  of  old  historic  association  inseparably  connected  with  this 
institution,  the  birth  of  which  will  always  recall  the  names  of  three 
of  our  greatest  Presidents,  and  from  which  one  can  wcUnigh  sec  the 
foniier  abodes  of  all  three  of  those  Presidents — Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe. 

Let  me  acknowledge  a  piece  of  personal  indebtedness  to  this  insti- 
tution. When  last  year  we  sought  at  Wasliingtoti  to  restore  the  White 
House,  which  ought  to  be  always  kept  as  the  historic  building  of  the 
Nation,  to  what  it  was  planned  to  be  by  the  founders  of  the  Rfpublic, 
we  came  here  to  stiidy  the  building  which  represented  in  its  existence 
the  realiiiation  of  the  ideas  of  certain  of  those  founders  of  the  Republic, 
and  gained  from  our  study  of  a  portion  of  this  University  an  idea  of 
the  plan  along  which  the  restoration  of  the  White  House  was  to 
proceed. 

The  University  is  not  old  in  years  as  years  arc  counted  in  an  older 
world,  but  there  are  very  few  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe  which, 
however  old,  have  such  an  honor  roll  of  service  to  tlic  State,  in  the 
council  chambers  of  the  State,  and  of  service  on  the  tented  field,  which 
have  Bit'''  t.  as  the  roll  that  can 
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into  public  life;  but  it  is  not  only  in  public  life  that  the  record  made 
by  the  Univeraity  is  imperishable.  The  strangest,  in  some  ways  the 
most  brilliant  name  to  be  found  in  American  letters,  the  name  of  the 
man  who  contributed  something  purely  individual  in  poetry  and  in 
prose,  not  merely  to  the  literature  of  this  country,  not  merely  to  the 
literature  of  our  tongue,  but  to  the  literature  of  mankind — the  name 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  is  to  be  found  u))on  your  rolls.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  one  who  eamc»tly  hopes  to  see  the  literary  habit  in  American  life 
kept  up  and  who  hopes  to  see  a  keeping  up  of  productive  scholarship 
and  literature,  to  be  able  to  number  among  his  friends  one  of  those 
younger  literary  men  of  whom  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  they  have 
added  something  permanent  to  letters,  in  the  person  of  one  of  your 
graduates — my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

I  owe  you  for  other  things.  When  I  wishet)  to  choose  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Navy  I  had  to  go  to  Virginia  and  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  to  find  the  man  whom  I  esteem,  hot  only  because  of  his  ability 
as  a  public  scr\'3nt,  but  because  of  those  qualities  which  will  render 
him  ever  one  for  whom  1  and  mine  feel  the  warmest  and  liveliest  per- 
sonal afTeclion.  Finally,  when  1  had  to  choose  an  Ambassador  to  rep- 
resent us  at  the  court  of  Russia,  I  had  to  take  another  graduate  of  your 
University — Mr,  McCormick.  You  will  pardon  me  one  personal  al- 
lusion :  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  certain  of  your  graduates 
who  served  in  my  regiment  during  the  Cuban  War. 

The  University  of  Viiginia  has  stood  for  much  in  our  national  life. 
It  is  something  to  stand  merely  for  such  beauty  as  your  buildings  and 
campus  represent  here.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  any  nation  to  hive  as 
beautiful  an  institution  of  learning  as  is  this  University.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  tlie  taste  of  a  nation  to  have  such  an  example  of  good  taste 
ever  before  it  You  stand  for  the  production  of  scholarship ;  for  the 
production  of  men  who  arc  lo  do  well  for  the  State  if  ever  the  need 
of  calling  n[xjn  Ihem  for  Iheir  services  may  arise:  Init  above  all,  as 
has  been  so  well  said  in  the  address  to  which  we  have  listened  to-day. 
the  University  of  \''irginia  stands  for  the  production  of  men ;  of  men 
who  are  to  do  each  a  man's  duty  in  the  world.  A  good  American 
never  owes  anyttiing  tliat  he  does  not  seek  to  repay.  The  man  who  is 
content  to  go  through  life  owing  his  alma  mater  for  an  education  for 
which  he  has  made  no  adequate  return  is  not  true  to  the  ideals  of 
American  citizenship.  He  is  in  honor  bound  to  make  such  return.  He 
can  make  it  in  but  one  way ;  he  can  return  what  he  owes  to  his  alma 
mater  only  by  making  his  alma  mater  proud  of  what  he  docs  in  service 
rendered  to  his  fellow-men.  That  is  the  type  of  return  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  of  the  University  men  in  this  cotmtry. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  word  to  you  in  reference  to  our  foreign 
relations,    I  want  the  United  States  to  conduct  itself  in  foreign  affairs 
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as  you  of  Virginia  bclii'vc  a  private  gentleman  should  conduct  himself 
aiDong  his  fellows.  I  ask  Ihat  we  handle  ourselves  with  a  view  never 
to  wronging  the  weak  and  never  to  submitting  lo  injur)'  from  the 
strong.  Another  thing,  a  gentleman  docs  not  boast,  bluster  or  Lull)' ; 
he  docs  not  in$u1t  others.  I  (lo  not  wish  us  ever  as  a  nation  to  take  a 
position  from  wliicli  we  have  to  retreat.  Do  not  let  us  assume  any 
position  unless  we  arc  prepared  to  say  tliat  we  have  got  to  keep  iL 

There  is  one  governmental  instrument  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  Our  well  being  from  the  £tand|)oint  of  honor  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  t)K  navy  of 
tlie  United  States.  I  believe  that  foreign  nations  wish  us  well;  most 
certainly  I  feel  lliat  wc  should,  wherever  possible,  so  carry  ourselves 
as  to  make  them  continue  to  wisli  us  well ;  but  I  think  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  really  first  class  navy  on  our  part  is  a  powerful  aid  in  helping 
Ihem  lo  continue  to  mean  well  by  us.  I  ask  that  there  be  no  halt  in  the 
building  up  and  keeping  up  of  the  United  States  Navy;  not  because 
I  wish  war.  I  most  earnestly  wish  and  shall  strive  for  peace,  but 
because  such  a  navy  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace,  the  best  insurance 
against  war,  and  if,  which  Heaven  forbid,  war  should  come,  the 
g^iarantee  furthermore  that  that  war  shall  end  leaving  undimmed  the 
record  upon  which  is  written  the  feats  of  Americans  in  arms.  I  ask 
you  for  your  aid  in  continuing  to  build  up  that  navy. 

llic  navy  ttiat  >\'oii  the  battle  of  Manila  Hay  five  years  ago  had  been 
built  up  under  successive  Congresses  of  opposite  political  parties, 
under  successive  Presidents  and  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 
who  in  the  Civil  War  had  worn  the  blue  and  anotlicr  who,  in  the 
Civil  War  had  worn  the  gray,  but  each  alike  an  American  and  nothing 
but  an  American.  We  won  then  because  the  men  in  Congress,  the  men 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  of  whichever  party,  from  whatever 
section,  had  acted,  when  it  came  lo  deal  with  our  foreign  relations  and 
the  United  States  tiavy.  simply  as  Americans  to  whom  the  honor  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country  was  dear  above  all  else. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  wc  shall  not  as  a  nation  in  our  time  ever 
have  to  go  to  war,  and  the  surest  way  to  invite  war  is  to  be  opulent, 
aggressive  and  unarmed.  Now  wc  arc  opulent  and  aggressive.  Let 
us  avoid  being  unarmed.  Let  us  so  conduct  our  government  affairs 
that  it  shall  never  be  said  that  we  made  a  threat  whidi  we  were 
unable  to  back  up.  Do  not  make  threats  at  all.  but  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  say  what,  in  a  certain  contingciKy  wc  are  going  to  do, 
say  it  and  then  do  it. 
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AT  THE  CEI.EBRATION  OF  THE  ajoTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUN- 
TINGTON, 1,.  I.,  JULY  4.  I903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  yoit,  my  fellow  citisens,  my  old  timt  friendt  and 

neighbors,  men  and  tvoiHt-n  of  Huntington: 

I  thank  you  for  having  given  nic  the  diance  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
you  this  afternoon,  and  in  gri-cling  all  of  you  I  with  to  say  a  word  of 
special  greeting  to  those  whom  none  of  tix  will  object  to  my  greeting. 
First,  to  the  men  because  of  whom  wc  have  to-day  a  country  and  a 
President — and  to  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  wearing  the  uniform 
I  have  worn  myself,  for  having  come  out  to  serve  as  my  escort  to-day. 

And,  now,  men  and  women,  in  speaking  to  you  to-day,  I  want  not 
only  to  join  with  you  in  an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  nation's 
mighty  past,  but  to  join  with  you  in  expressing  the  resolution  llwt 
wc  of  to-day  will  strive  in  our  deeds  to  rise  level  to  those  deeds  which 
in  tile  past  made  up  the  nation's  greatness.  Each  generation  so  far,  in 
this  country,  lias  been  blessed,  first,  with  the  clinnce  to  resolve,  and  to 
put  into  effect  the  resolution  so  as  to  conduct  itself  that  the  next  gen- 
eration in  turn  would  have  the  opportunity  to  feel  a  like  gratitude. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  on  all  other  occasions  of 
national  thanksgiving,  for  us  to  come  together,  and  wc  have  the  right 
to  express  our  pride  in  what  our  forefathers  did,  and  our  joy  in  the 
abundant  greatness  of  this  people. 

We  have  the  right  lo  express  those  feelings,  but  we  must  not  treat 
greatness  achieved  in  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  our  failing  to  do  decent 
work  in  the  present,  instead  of  a  spur  to  make  us  strive  in  our  turn 
to  do  the  work  that  lies  right  at  hand.  If  wc  so  treat  it  we  show 
ourselves  unworthy  to  come  here  an<l  celebrate  the  historic  past  of  the 
nation.  In  1861,  when  Lincoln  called  lo  anm  you  men  of  the  great 
war,  how  did  you  show  your  loyalty  to  the  men  of  1776,  to  the  spirit  of 
'76?  You  showed  it  by  the  way  in  which  your  hearts  leaped  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  that  was  ready  in  those  days. 

You  people  here  in  Huntington  showed  it  by  the  way  in  which 
your  young  men  went  to  the  front.  You  showed  that  the  spirit  of 
Nathan  Hale  still  lived  in  America.  No  amount  of  talking  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  Revolution  would  have  availed  anything  if  you 
had  not  had  it  in  you  to  add  to  these  great  memories  by  the  deeds 
which  were  to  make,  in  their  turn,  forever  memorable  the  years 
between  the  firing  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Appomattox.  So  we  come 
here  together  on  the  Fourth  of  July  lo  see  what  a  great  i>copIc  wc  arc; 
to  see  how  well  the  generations  of  our  dead  have  done  their  duty. 
If  we  fall  to  realize  that  there  is  before  us  the  obligation  of  handing 
down  unimpaired  to  our  children  the  courage  that  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers,  then  the  truth  is  not  in  us.    We  can  pay  to  the  great 
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men  of  the  past  the  only  homage  really  worth  paying  if  wc  show  by 
our  deed!)  that  their  spirit  still  lives  in  our  souls.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  wc  show  that  wc  have  a  right  to  celebrate  this  day  that  marks  the 
birth  of  a  nation. 

You,  the  men  of  1861,  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  you  left  u* 
more  than  a  reunited  nation ;  for  you  left  to  us  the  undying  memory 
of  the  deeds  by  which  it  was  kept  united,  and  you  I«ft  examples  not 
merely  for  war,  but  examples  for  peace.  And  we  can  continue  to 
keep  this  nation  as  it  was  and  is  only  as  we  so  handle  ourselves  in 
meeting  the  lesser  tasks  of  to-day,  as  yoit  handled  yourselves  in  the 
face  of  the  great  crisis  of  the  past.  You  left  us  the  right  of 
brotherhood  and  an  example  in  what  brothcrtiood  means;  not  the 
brotherhood  that  is  merely  talked  about,  but  the  brotherhood  that  ts 
acted  and  felt.  First  and  foremost  you  left  us,  you  most  fortunate  of 
victors,  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  gallant  vanquished.  Wher- 
ever I  go,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  I  find  that  there 
i%  one  body  to  which  I  can  speak  with  a  certainty  of  immediate  response 
when  I  speak  of  the  courage  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  and  that 
is  the  men  who  wore  the  blue.  Not  aiKither  war  of  recent  times  left 
wtiat  those  terrible  four  years  of  war  left  this  nation — the  right  to 
feel  proud  of  each  American  who  did  his  duty,  as  it  was  given  to  him 
to  see  his  duty,  wliether  he  followed  Cirant  or  followed  Lee. 

Having  paid  the  fullest  tribute  not  merely  to  the  valor,  but  to  the 
self-devotion  and  steadfastness  of  the  brother  in  gray,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  the  men  in  blue  fought  in  the  one  contest  which  our  history 
has  seen  tn  which  success  for  the  Union,  in  which  success  for  the  flag 
of  the  Republic,  meant  not  merely  greatness  for  this  nation,  but  welfare 
for  all  mankind  in  the  future.  To  you  it  was  given  to  fight  in  the  one 
contest  wherein  failure  would  have  meant  that  all  our  past  history 
was  mrantngleu.  If  wlien  Lincoln  called,  if  when  Grant  came  into  the 
field,  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  rallied  to  uphold  the  states- 
manship of  the  one  and  to  make  good  the  generalship  of  the  other, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have  rung  as  an  empty  plui- 
tude,  and  tliis  nation's  history-  would  have  counted  only  because  it 
would  have  been  another  example  in  the  failure  of  free  government 
The  men  of  the  great  war,  the  veterans  of  1861  and  1865,  have  a 
proprietary  interest  in  this  day  that  we  now  celebrate.  For  to  them 
as  much  as  to  the  men  of  '76  we  owe  the  existence  of  this  nation  as 
I  nation.  , 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  slip  away  from  our  minds  the  fact  that 
everything  we  now  have  as  a  nation,  all  that  we  now  glory  tn,  would 
be  oon-«xiitent  if  the  men  of  '61  had  not  shown  in  the  Enpreme  boar 
Biose  qualities  for  the  lack  of  which  no  nation  and  no  tndividnal  cm 
fttone.    Yoti  showed  those  qualities.    Now,  what  qualities? 
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In  the  first  place,  power  of  diHinterested  loyalty  to  the  idea,  the 
power  of  being  stirred  to  lofty  emotions,  of  casting  aside  considera- 
tions of  self  when  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  at  Make. 
Patriotism  iirst;  the  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  time  of  war,  in 
ability  to  serve  the  flag  in  time  of  peace,  ability  to  do  a  citizen's  work 
squarely  and  decently.  First  that  spirit.  Now  that  was  not  enough, 
no  matter  how  patriotic  a  man  was  in  1861.  If  he  did  not  have  a 
fighting  edge,  his  patriotism  did  not  count.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  liavc  patriotism,  but  patriotism  was  of  no  use  if  the  man  ran  away. 

Exactly.  Now  so  it  is  in  the  ordinary  workaday  tasks  of  citizen- 
ship at  the  present  day.  If  the  man  is  not  decent,  in  the  first  place, 
then  he  ts  not  merely  useless  to  the  community  but  a  menace  to  it. 
In  time  of  war,  if  the  man  did  not  have  in  him  the  power  of  loyalty 
to  the  flag,  loyalty  to  the  nation,  loyalty  to  his  regiment,  the  more 
dangerous  he  was.  lie  had  to  have  that  quality  first  of  all.  In  civil 
life  we  need  decency,  honesty  and  the  spirit  that  makes  the  man  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good  man  to 
work  alongside  of  or  to  deal  with.  That  makes  a  man,  consequently, 
who  does  his  duty  by  the  State.  The  worst  crime  against  this  nation 
which  can  be  committed  by  any  man  is  the  crime  of  dishonesty,  whether 
in  public  life,  or  whether  in  private  life,  and  we  are  not  to  be  excused 
as  a  people  if  wc  ever  condone  such  dislionesty,  no  matter  what  other 
qualities  it  may  be  associated  with. 


TO  THE  HOLY  NAME  SOCIETY  .A,T  OYSTER  BAY,  N.  V.,  AUGUST 

i<Sk  tgo3, 

Very  Reverend  Dean,  Reverend  Clergy,  and  you  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  the  chance  to  say  a  word  to 
you  to-day ;  and  at  the  outset  let  njc.  Father  Power,  on  behalf  of  my 
neighbors,  your  congregation,  welcome  all  your  guests  here  to  Oyster 
Bay.*  1  have  a  partial  right  to  join  in  that  welcome  myself,  for  it 
was  my  good  fortune  in  the  days  of  Father  Power's  predecessor, 
Father  Belford,  to  be  the  first  man  to  put  down  a  small  contribution 
for  the  erection  of  your  church  licre.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see 
such  a  society  as  this  flourishing  as  your  society  has  flourished,  because 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  dq)ends  upon  the  way  in  which  we 
can  combine  in  our  men — in  our  young  men— decency  and  strength. 

'Pmldcnl  KoOMxIl  bclontp  la  Ihf  DuKb  Rciomwd  Cbnrab.  Hit  frMdoiu  ftom  rcllRloiu 
prc)iuluc,  bowcvtr.  titvn  fiili  to  alick  out,  lie  would  no  mora  dtnm  d(  luitnlmi  a-iih  » 
nan  bM*iue  be  *w>  ■  Mctlioillit  or  >  Cilholic  thtn  Ik  would  of  qusrrcllna  wltli  i  nmii  in 
lh«  car  abcad  or  ihc  Mr  hthind  on  m  riLlvmy  titln  b«MUK  ot  Iha  ear  he  uw  St  lo  Imvtl  In, 
There  t,ft  mtaj  churchn  jufi  H  thn*  *n  nun)'  can  in  a  (ralni  bill  he  1>  ••  tokrwii  o(  one 
H  ol  th«  ether,  liiwc  Uiaf  (rc  all  (oini  to  Ihc  atme  piKt.— A.  H.  I,. 
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Just  this  morning  wh«n  attending  service  on  the  great  battleship 
Kearsarge  I  listened  to  a  sermon  iiJtIrcsscd  to  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy,  in  whid]  the  central  thought  was  that  each  American 
must  be  a  good  man  or  he  could  not  be  a  good  citizen.  And  one  of  the 
thbgs  dwelt  tipon  in  that  sermon  was  the  fact  that  a  man  nuist  be 
clean  of  month  as  well  as  clean  of  life — must  show  by  his  words  as 
well  as  by  his  actions  his  fealty  to  the  Almighty  if  be  was  to  be  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  men  wearing  the  national  uniform. 
We  have  good  Scriptural  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  is  not 
what  comes  into  a  man's  mouth  but  what  goes  out  of  it  that  coimts. 
I  am  not  addressing  weaklings,  or  I  should  not  take  the  trouble  to 
come  here,  I  am  addressing  strong,  vigorous  men,  who  are  engaged 
in  tlic  active  hard  work  of  life ;  and  life  to  be  worth  living  must  be  a 
life  of  aclivity  and  hard  work.  I  am  speaking  to  men  engage<I  in 
the  hard,  active  work  of  life,  and  therefore  to  men  who  will  count  for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  is  pecidiarly  tncumbeitt  upon  you  who  have 
strength  to  set  a  right  example  to  others.  I  ask  you  to  rememlier  that 
you  cannot  retain  your  self-respect  if  you  arc  loose  and  foul  of  tongue, 
thai  3  man  who  is  to  lead  a  clean  and  honorable  life  must  inevitably 
suffer  if  his  speech  likewise  is  not  clean  and  honorable.  Every  man 
here  knows  the  temptations  that  beset  all  of  us  in  this  world.  At  times 
any  man  will  slip.  1  do  not  expect  perfection,  but  I  do  expect  genuine 
and  sincere  effort  toward  being  decent  and  cleanly  in  thought,  in  word, 
and  in  deed.  .As  I  sai<l  at  the  outset,  I  hail  the  work  of  this  society 
as  ^pifying  one  of  those  forces  which  lend  to  the  betterment  and 
uplifting  of  our  social  system.  Our  whole  effort  should  be  toward 
securing  a  combination  of  the  strong  qualities  with  those  qualities 
which  wc  term  virtues,  I  expect  you  to  be  strong.  I  would  not  re- 
spect you  if  you  were  not.  I  do  not  want  to  sec  Christianity  professed 
only  by  weaklings ;  I  want  to  see  it  a  moving  spirit  among  men  of 
strengtl).  I  do  not  expect  you  to  lose  one  particle  of  your  strength 
or  courapc  by  being  decent.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  hope  to  see 
each  man  who  is  a  member  of  this  society,  from  his  membership  in 
Et  become  all  t'*e  fitter  to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world ;  all  the  fitter 
to  work  in  time  of  peace;  and  if,  which  may  Heaven  forfend.  war 
should  come,  all  the  fitter  to  light  in  time  of  war.  I  desire  to  see  in 
tliis  country  the  decent  men  strong  and  the  strong  men  decent,  and 
until  we  get  that  combination  in  pretty  good  shape  we  are  not  going 
to  be  by  any  means  as  successful  as  wc  should  be.  There  is  always 
a  tendency  among  very  young  men  and  among  boys  who  arc  not  quite 
young  men  as  yet  to  think  that  to  be  wicked  is  rather  smart ;  to  think 
it  shows  that  they  are  men.  Oh,  how  often  you  see  some  young  fellow 
who  boasts  tliat  he  is  going  to  "sec  life,"  meaning  by  that  that  he  is 
going  to  see  that  part  of  life  which  it  is  a  thousandfold  better  sliould  re- 
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nuin  nnsccn  1  I  ask  that  «very  man  here  constitute  himself  his  brother's 
keeper  by  setting  an  example  (o  that  yoiinfjcr  brother  which  will  pre- 
vent him  from  gelling  such  a  false  estimate  of  life.  Example  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  things.  If  any  one  of  you  in  the  presence  of  yoimger 
boys,  and  especially  the  youngier  people  of  your  ovtn  family,  misbehave 
yotirself,  if  you  use  coarse  and  blasfihcmous  language  before  tlicm, 
you  can  be  sure  that  these  younger  people  will  follow  your  example 
and  not  your  precept.  It  is  no  use  to  preacli  to  lliem  if  you  do  not 
act  decently  yourself.  You  must  fee!  tliat  the  most  effective  way  in 
which  you  can  preach  is  by  your  practice. 

As  I  was  driving  up  here  a  friend  who  was  with  us  said  that  in  his 
experience  the  hoy  who  went  out  into  life  with  a  foul  tongue  was  apt 
so  to  go  because  his  kinfolk,  at  least  his  intimate  associates,  them- 
selves had  foul  tongues.  The  father,  the  elder  brothers,  the  friends, 
can  do  much  toward  seeing  that  tlic  boys  as  they  become  men  become 
clean  and  honorable  men, 

I  have  told  you  that  I  wanted  yott  not  only  to  be  decent,  but  to  be 
strong.  These  boys,  will  not  admire  virtue  of  a  merely  an»mic  type. 
They  believe  in  courage,  in  manliness.  They  admire  tJiose  who  have 
the  quality  of  hcing  brave,  the  (iiiality  of  facing  life  as  life  should  be 
faced,  the  quality  that  must  stand  at  the  root  of  good  citizensliip  in 
peace  or  in  war.  If  you  arc  to  be  effective  as  good  Christians  you 
must  possess  strength  and  courage,  or  your  example  will  count  for 
little  with  tile  young,  who  admire  strength  and  courage.  I  want  to 
see  you,  the  men  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  >-ou  who  emlwdy  the 
qualities  which  the  younger  people  admire,  by  your  example  give 
those  young  people  the  tendency,  the  trend,  in  the  right  direction;  and 
remember  that  this  example  counts  in  many  other  ways  besides  cleanli* 
ness  of  speech.  I  want  to  sec  every  man  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the 
strong,  and  also  ashamed  to  0{}pres5  the  weak.  I  want  to  sec  each 
jroung  fellow  able  to  <Io  a  man's  work  in  the  world,  and  of  a  type  which 
will  not  permit  imposition  to  be  practiced  upon  him.  I  want  to  see 
him  too  strong  of  spirit  to  submit  to  wrong,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
asliamed  to  do  wrong  to  others.  I  want  to  see  each  man  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  rough  work  of  actual  life  outside,  and  also,  when  he 
is  at  home,  a  gjood  man,  unselfish  in  dealing  with  wife,  or  mother,  or 
children.  Remember  that  the  preaching  docs  not  count  if  it  is  not 
backed  up  by  practice.  There  is  no  good  in  your  preaching  to  your 
boys  to  be  brave,  if  you  nm  away.  There  is  no  good  in  your  preach- 
ing to  them  to  tell  the  truth  if  you  do  not.  There  is  no  good  in  your 
preaching  to  them  to  be  unselfish  if  they  sec  you  selfish  with  your 
wife,  disregardful  of  others.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  yon  will 
come  together  in  meetings  like  this;  that  you  will  march  in  proces- 
sions; that  you  will  join  in  building  up  such  a  great  and  useful  asso- 
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ciation  at  this ;  and,  even  more,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  your 
own  homes  and  among  your  own  associates  you  will  prove  by  your 
deeds  that  yours  is  not  a  lip  loyalty  merely ;  that  you  show  in  actual 
practice  the  faith  that  is  in  you.  ' 

ON    BOARD   THE    KF.ARSARCE.    DURING   THE    REVIEW   OF   THE 
FLEET.  AUGUST  17,  WJ. 

OtReers  and  enlisted  men: 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  arc  many  public  servants  whom  I  hold  in  high 
esteem,  but  there  are  no  others  whom  as  a  class  I  hold  in  quite  the 
esteem  I  do  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  and  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

In  doing  your  work  here  it  should  all  be  done  with  an  eye  toward 
the  day  when  upon  every  man,  from  the  admiral  to  the  lowest  in  rank, 
may  rest  the  responsibility  as  to  whether  or  not  a  new  page  of  honor 
in  American  history  shall  be  turned.  As  I  passed  the  Olynipia  I  re- 
membered her  victory  of  May  i,  1898,  which  made  her  name  forever 
one  of  renoM-n  in  our  history.  But  all  aboard  her  had  been  equipped 
for  the  work  by  clays  and  months,  usually  by  years,  of  what  must  have 
often  been  irksome  duty.  In  spcakin^f  to  all  of  you  I  want  a  chance 
to  say  a  word  of  special  recognition  to  the  gun  pointers.  The  shots 
that  tell  are  the  rthot*  that  hit.  They  are  what  make  the  navy  prove 
itself  equal  to  any  need.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  American  seamen 
have  never  been  found  deficient  in  the  fi(;hting  edge — the  first  requisite 
of  ttK'  lighting  men.  I  do  not  praise  you  for  being  brave;  that  is  ex- 
petted.  The  coward  is  to  be  condemned  rather  than  the  brave  man 
to  be  praised.  I  expect  every  one  to  show  a  perfect  willingness  to  die 
rather  than  to  see  the  slightest  stain  put  upon  the  American  flag.  But 
In  addition  you  must  know  how  to  use  to  the  utmost  advantage  the 
gear  and  the  weapons.  You  must  know  bow  to  fight  as  well  as  know 
how  to  die ;  only  thus  can  >'Ou  become  the  most  efficient  fighting  force 
in  the  world.  I  again  thank  you  for  what  you  arc.  A  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility attaches  to  each  and  every  one  of  you.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  see  llie  ship  and  the  guns,  but,  above  all,  the  men  behind  the 
guns. 


ON  BOARD  THE  OLYMPIA  DURING  THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FLEET, 

AUGUST  17,  igoj. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
country,  to  greet  you  as  representatives  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  United  States  .Navy.  Everj-  man  aboard  the  Olympia  most  fed 
that  on  him  rests  a  double  duty,  to  see  to  it  that  the  ship's  name  shall 
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be  for  c^'crmorc  a  symbol  of  victory  and  of  glory  to  all  the  people  of 
our  cotintry.  Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  »ee  to-day  for  myself 
how  high  i$  tlie  standard  of  the  enlisted  iiiai  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  navy  has  ever  been  at  a  liigher  point  of 
efficiency.  Month  by  month  the  already  high  standard  is  being  raised 
even  higher.  All  alike  share  in  the  duty,  and  share  in  the  honor  which 
comes  if  the  duty  is  well  done.  Whether  the  service  is  rendered  in  the 
conning  tower,  or  in  the  gim-tiirrets,  or  in  the  engine-room,  it  mat- 
ters not,  so  long  as  the  service  itself  is  of  the  highest  possible  kind. 
This  ship  commemorates  fore^-cr  the  name  of  Admiral  Dewey,  as  the 
Hartford  commemorate*  that  of  Admiral  Farragut.  And  I  ask  you 
all,  a»  Americans  proud  of  your  country,  from  the  admiral  down  to  the 
last  enlisted  landsman,  or  the  youngest  apprentice,  to  appreciate  alike 
the  high  honor  and  heavy  responstbiUty  of  your  positions. 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.,  SEPTEMBER  7,  rgoj. 

Governor  Higgins,  my  fellow  cUisens: 

In  speaking  on  Labor  Day  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Association,  it  is  natural  to  keep  especially  in  mind  the 
two  bodies  who  compose  tlie  majority  of  our  people  and  upon  whose 
welfare  depends  tlie  welfare  of  the  entire  State.  If  circumstances  are 
such  that  thrift,  energy,  industry,  and  forethought  enable  the  farmer, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wage  worker,  on  the 
other,  to  keep  themselves,  tlieir  wives,  and  their  children  in  reasonable 
comfort,  then  the  State  is  well  off,  and  we  can  be  assured  that  the 
other  classes  in  the  community  will  likewise  prosper.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  in  the  long  run  a  lack  of  prosperity  among  the  two 
classes  named,  then  all  other  prosperity  is  sure  to  be  more  seeming 
thaii  real.  It  has  been  our  profound  good  fortune  as  a  nation  that 
hitherto,  disregarding  exceptional  periods  of  depression  and  the  normal 
and  inevitable  fluctuations,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Government  to  the  present  day  a  progressive  better- 
ment alike  in  the  condition  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  in  the  condition 
of  the  man  who,  by  his  manual  skill  and  labor,  .'supports  himself  and  his 
family,  and  endeavors  to  bring  up  his  children  so  that  they  may  be 
at  least  as  well  off  as,  and  if  possible  better  off  than,  he  himself  has 
been.  There  are.  of  course,  exceptions,  but  as  a  whole  tlic  standard 
of  living  among  the  farmers  of  our  country  has  risen  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  wealth  represented  on  the  farms  has  steadily  in- 
creased, while  the  wages  of  labor  have  likewise  risen,  both  as  regards 
the  actual  money  paid  and  as  regards  the  purchasing  power  which 
that  money  represents. 

Side  by  side  with  this  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-worker 
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and  the  tiller  of  tlw  soil  lias  gone  on  a  great  increase  in  prospeHtj* 
among  the  business  men  and  among  certain  classes  of  professional 
men ;  and  tlie  prosperity  of  these  men  has  been  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  prosperity  of  farmer  and  wage-worker. 
It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  this  country,  in  the  long  run, 
we  all  of  us  tend  to  go  tip  or  go  down  together.  If  the  average  of 
well-being  is  high,  it  means  that  tlie  average  wage-worker,  llie  average 
farmer,  and  the  average  business  man  are  all  alike  well  ot{.  If  the 
average  shrinks,  tliere  is  not  one  of  these  classes  which  will  not  feel 
the  shrinkage.  Of  course  there  arc  always  some  men  who  arc  not 
affectc<l  by  goo<l  times,  just  as  there  are  some  men  who  are  not  af- 
fected by  bad  times.  But  speaking  broadly,  it  is  true  that  if  prosperity 
comes  ail  of  us  tend  to  share  more  or  less  therein,  and  that  if  adversity 
comes  each  of  us,  to  a  greater  or  leu  extent,  feels  the  tension.  Un- 
fortimatcly,  in  this  world  tlie  innocent  frequently  find  themselves  ob- 
liged to  pay  some  of  the  penalty  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  guilty;  and 
so  if  hard  times  come,  whether  ihcy  be  due  to  our  own  fault  or  to  our 
misfortune,  whether  they  be  due  to  sonic  burst  of  speculative  frensy 
that  has  caused  a  portion  of  the  business  world  to  lose  its  head— a  loss 
which  no  legislation  can  possibly  supply — or  whether  tiiey  be  due  to 
any  lack  of  wisdom  in  a  portion  of  the  world  of  labor — in  each  case 
the  trouble  once  started  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  walk  of  life. 

It  is  all-essential  to  the  continuance  nf  our  healthy  national  life  Iliat 
we  should  recognize  this  community  of  interest  among  our  people.  The 
welfare  of  each  of  us  is  dependent  fundamentally  upon  the  welfare  of 
nil  of  us,  and  therefore  in  public  life  that  man  is  the  lictt  representative 
of  each  of  us  who  seeks  to  do  good  to  each  by  doing  good  to  all;  in 
other  words,  whose  endeavor  it  is,  not  to  represent  any  special  class 
and  promote  merely  that  class's  selfish  interests,  hut  to  represent  all 
true  atid  honest  men  of  all  sections  and  all  classes  and  to  work  for 
their  interests  by  working  for  our  common  country. 

We  can  keep  our  government  on  a  sane  and  healthy  basis,  we  can 
make  and  keep  our  social  system  what  it  should  be,  only  on  condition 
of  judging  each  man,  not  as  a  member  of  a  class,  but  on  his  worth  as 
a  man.  It  is  an  infamous  thing  in  our  .\mcrican  life,  and  fundamentally 
treacherous  to  our  institutions,  to  apply  to  any  man  any  test  save 
that  of  his  personal  worth,  or  to  draw  between  two  sets  of  men  any 
distinction  save  tlie  distinction  of  conduct,  the  distinction  that  marks 
off  those  who  do  well  and  wisely  from  those  who  do  ill  and  foolishly. 
There  are  good  citizens  and  bad  citizens  in  cvcr>-  class  as  in  every 
locality,  and  the  altitude  of  decent  people  toward  great  public  and  social 
quntions  should  he  determined,  not  by  the  accidental  questions  of 
etnployment  or  locality,  but  by  those  deep-set  principles  which  repre- 
sent the  innermost  souls  of  men. 
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The  tailtir«  in  public  and  in  private  life  thus  to  treat  each  man  on 
his  own  merits,  the  recognition  of  ihiK  government  as  being  either 
(or  the  poor  as  such  or  for  the  rich  as  such,  would  prove  fatal  to  our 
Republic,  a$  sucli  failure  and  such  recognition  have  always  proved 
fatal  in  the  past  to  other  rejnibUcs,  A  healthy  republican  government 
must  rest  upon  individuals,  not  upon  classes  or  sections.  As  soon  as  it 
becomes  government  by  a  class  or  by  a  section  it  dqiarts  from  the  old 
American  ideal. 

It  is.  of  course,  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  free  institutions  are 
of  avail  only  to  people  who  |>ossess  the  high  and  ]K-culiar  charactenMics 
needed  to  take  advantage  of  such  inMitutions.  The  century  that  has 
just  closed  lias  witnessed  many  and  lamentable  instances  in  which 
pef)ple  have  seized  a  government  free  in  form,  or  have  had  it  bestowed 
upon  thein.  and  yet  have  pennilted  it  under  the  forms  of  liberty  to 
become  some  species  of  despotism  or  aruirchy.  because  they  did  not 
have  in  them  the  power  to  make  this  seeming  liberty  one  of  deed  in* 
stead  of  one  merely  of  word.  Under  such  circumstances  the  seeming 
liberty  may  be  supplanted  by  a  tyranny  or  despotism  in  the  first  place, 
or  it  may  reach  the  road  of  despotism  by  the  path  of  license  and 
anarchy.  It  matters  but  little  which  road  is  taken.  In  cither  case  the 
same  goal  is  reached.  People  show  themselves  just  as  unfit  for  liberty 
whether  they  submit  to  anarchy  or  to  tyranny ;  and  class  government, 
whether  it  he  the  government  of  a  plutocracy  or  the  government  of  a 
mob,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  principles  established  in  the 
days  of  Washington  and  perpetuated  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 

Many  qualities  are  neeiled  by  a  people  which  would  preserve  tlic 
power  of  -self-government  in  fact  as  wcU  as  in  name.  Among  these 
qualities  arc  forethought,  shrewdness,  self-restraint,  the  courage  which 
refuses  to  abandon  one's  own  rights,  and  the  disinterested  and  kindly 
good  sense  which  enables  one  to  t^o  justice  to  the  rights  of  others. 
IjjcW  of  strength  and  lack  of  courage  unfit  men  for  self-government 
on  the  one  hand :  and  on  the  other,  brutal  arrogance,  envy,  in  short, 
any  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  selfish  disregard,  whetlier  of  one's 
own  duties  or  of  the  rights  of  others,  are  equally  fatal. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  many  rqnddics  have  risen,  have  flourished 
for  a  less  or  greater  time,  and  then  have  fallen  because  their  citizens 
lost  the  power  of  governing  themselves  and  thereby  of  governing 
.their  state :  and  in  no  way  has  this  loss  of  power  been  so  often  and  so 
clearly  shown  as  in  the  tendency  to  turn  the  government  into  a  gov- 
ernment primarily  for  the  licnefit  of  one  class  instead  of  a  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Again  and  again  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  in  those  of 
mediwv.M  Italy  and  mediaeval  Flanders,  this  teitdency  was  shown,  and 
wherever  the  tendency  became  a  habit  it  invariably  and  ine%'itably 
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pro%-ed  fatal  to  tb«  state.  In  the  final  result  it  mattered  not  one  whit 
whether  th<  movement  was  in  favor  of  one  class  or  of  another.  The 
outcome  was  equally  fatal,  whether  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ft  wealthy  oligarchy  which  exploited  the  poor  or  whether  it  fell  under 
the  domination  of  a  turbulent  mob  which  plundered  tlw  rich.  In  both 
cases  there  resulted  violent  alternations  between  tyranny  and  disorder, 
and  »  final  complete  loss  of  liberty  to  all  citircns^^cstruction  in  the 
end  overtaking  the  class  which  had  for  the  moment  been  victorious 
as  welt  36  that  which  had  momentarily  been  detcaled.  Tlie  death 
knell  of  the  Republic  had  rung  as  soon  as  the  active  power  became 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sought,  not  to  do  justice  to  all  citi- 
zens, rich  and  poor  alike,  but  to  stand  for  one  special  class  and  for  its 
interests  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  others. 

Tile  reason  why  our  future  is  assured  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  people 
are  genuinely  skilled  in  and  6ttcd  for  self-government  and  therefore 
will  spuni  the  leadership  of  those  who  seek  to  excite  this  ferocious  and 
foolish  class  antagonism.  Tlie  average  American  knows  not  only  that 
he  himself  intends  to  do  about  what  is  right,  but  that  his  average  fel- 
low-countryman has  the  same  intention  and  the  same  power  to  make 
his  intention  effective.  He  knows,  whether  he  be  business  man,  pro- 
fessional man.  farmer,  mechanic,  employer,  or  wage-worker,  that  the 
welfare  of  each  of  these  men  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all  the 
others ;  that  each  is  neighbor  to  the  other,  is  actuated  by  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  has  fundamentally  the  same  ideals,  and  that  all  alike  have 
much  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  faults.  Our  average  fcliow-citiren 
is  a  sane  and  healthy  man,  who  believes  in  decency  and  has  a  whole- 
some mind.  He  therefore  feels  an  equal  scorn  alike  for  the  man  of 
wealth  guilty  of  the  mean  and  base  spirit  of  arrogance  toward  those 
who  arc  less  well  off,  and  for  the  man  of  small  mean.*  who  in  his  turn 
either  feels,  or  seeks  to  excite  in  others  the  feeling  of  mean  and  base 
envy  for  those  who  arc  better  off.  The  two  feelings  envy  and  arrogance 
are  but  opjwsitc  sides  of  the  same  shield,  but  different  developments 
of  the  same  spirit.  Fundamentally,  the  unscrupulous  rich  man  who 
seeks  to  exploit  and  oppress  those  who  are  less  well  off  is  in  spirit 
not  opposed  to.  but  identical  with,  the  urucrupulous  poor  man  who 
desires  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  who  are  better  off.  Tlie  courtier 
and  the  demagogue  arc  but  development*  of  the  same  type  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  each  manifesting  the  same  ser\-ile  spirit,  the  same_ 
desire  to  rise  by  pandering  to  base  passions ;  though  one  panders  to 
power  in  the  shape  of  a  single  man  and  the  other  to  power  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  multitude.  So  likewise  tlie  man  who  wishes  to  rise  by  wronging 
others  must  by  right  be  contrasted,  not  with  the  man  who  likewise 
wishes  to  do  wrong,  although  to  a  different  set  of  peo|>le.  but  with  tlie 
man  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to  all  people  and  to  wrong  none. 
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The  line  of  cleavage  between  good  anil  bad  citizenship  lies,. not  be- 
tween the  man  of  weahh  wlio  acts  squarely  by  his  fellows  and  the 
man  who  geeks  each  day's  wage  by  that  clay's  work,  wronginf;  no  one 
and  doing  his  duty  by  his  neighbor ;  nor  yet  does  this  line  of  cleavage 
divide  the  unscrupulous  wealthy  man  who  exploits  others  in  hts  own 
interest,  from  the  demagogue,  or  from  the  sullen  and  envious  being 
who  wishes  to  attack  all  men  of  property,  whetlier  they  do  well  or  ill. 
On  the  contrary,  the  line  of  cleavage  between  good  cJtiicnship  and  bad 
dtixcnship  separates  the  rich  man  who  does  well  from  the  rich  man 
who  does  ill,  the  poor  man  of  good  conduct  from  the  |)oor  man  of  bad 
conduct.  This  line  of  cleavage  lies  at  right  angles  to  any  such  arbitrary 
line  of  division  as  that  separating  one  class  from  another,  one  locality 
from  another,  or  men  with  a  certain  degree  of  property  from  those  of 
a  less  degree  of  property. 

The  good  citizen  is  the  man  who,  whatever  his  wealth  or  his  poverty, 
strives  manfully  to  do  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor, 
to  the  State;  who  is  incapable  of  the  baseness  which  manifests  itself 
either  in  arrogance  or  in  envy,  but  who  while  demanding  justice  for 
himself  is  no  less  scrupulous  to  do  justice  to  others.  It  is  because  the 
average  American  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  is  of  just  this  type  that  we 
have  cause  for  our  profound  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  liberty,  by,  through,  and  under  the  law. 
Lawlessness  and  connivance  at  law-breaking — whether  the  law-breaking 
take  tlie  form  of  a  crime  of  greed  and  cunning  or  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence— arc  destructive  not  only  of  order,  but  of  the  true  liberties  which 
can  only  come  through  order.  If  alive  to  their  true  interests  rich  and 
poor  alike  will  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  the  spirit  which  soeks 
personal  advantage  by  overriding  the  laws,  without  regard  to  whether 
this  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  bodily  violence  by  one  set  of 
men  or  in  the  form  of  vulpine  cimning  by  anotlier  set  of  men. 

Let  the  watchwords  of  all  our  people  be  the  old  familiar  watchwords 
of  honesty,  decency,  fair-dealing  and  common  sense.  The  qualities 
denoted  by  these  words  arc  essential  to  all  of  us,  as  we  deal  with 
the  complex  industrial  problems  of  to-day.  the  problems  affecting  not 
merely  the  accumulation  but  even  more  tlie  wise  distribution  of  wealth. 
We  ask  no  man's  permission  when  we  require  him  to  obey  the  law; 
neither  the  pennission  of  the  poor  man  nor  yet  of  the  rich  man.  I^ast 
of  ajl  can  the  man  of  great  wealth  afford  to  break  the  law,  even  for  his 
own  financial  adv.intage ;  for  the  law  is  his  prop  and  support,  and  it 
is  both  foolish  and  profoundly  unpatriotic  for  him  to  fail  in  giving 
hearty  support  to  those  who  show  that  there  is  in  very  fact  one  law, 
and  one  law  only,  alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  great  and 
the  small. 

Men   sincerely   interested   in   the  due  protection  of  property,  and 
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men  sincerely  interested  in  seeing  that  the  juM  rights  of  bbor  are 
guaranteed,  should  alike  remember  not  onlv  tl»l  in  the  long  run  neither 
the  capiulist  nor  the  wa^-workcr  can  be  helped  in  healthy  fashion 
save  by  helping  the  other ;  bat  also  that  to  require  either  side  to  obey 
the  law  and  do  its  full  duty  toward  the  community  b  emphatically 
to  that  side's  real  interest 

There  is  no  worse  enemy  of  the  wage-worker  than  the  man  who 
condones  mob  violence  in  any  shape  or  who  preaches  dan  hatred ;  and 
surely  the  slij^htest  acquaintance  with  our  industrial  historr  should 
teach  even  the  most  short-sighted  that  the  times  of  most  suffering  (or 
our  people  as  a  whole,  the  times  when  business  is  stagnant,  and  capital 
suffers  from  shrinkage  and  gets  no  return  from  its  inrestrocnts,  arc 
exactly  the  times  of  hardship,  and  want,  und  grim  di»ttcr  among  the 
poor.  If  all  the  existing  instrumentalities  of  wealth  could  be  abolished, 
the  first  and  severest  suffering  would  come  amoi^  those  of  us  who 
are  least  well  off  at  present.  The  wage-worker  is  wcH  off  only  when 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  well  off :  and  he  can  best  contribute  to  this 
general  well-being  by  shon-ing  sanity  and  a  Smt  purpose  to  do  justice 
to  others. 

In  his  turn  the  capitalist  who  is  really  a  conscrvatirc.  the  man  who 
\a*  forethought  as  well  as  patriotism,  should  heartily  wekome  every 
effort,  legislative  or  otherwise,  which  has  for  its  object  to  secure  fair 
dealing  by  capita!,  corporate  or  individual,  toward  the  public  and  toward 
the  onployec.  Such  laws  as  the  franchise-tax  bw  in  this  Sute,  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals  recently  unanimously  decided  coostitutional — 
such  a  law  as  that  passed  in  Congress  last  year  for  tiw  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Ladtor,  under  whidi  there 
should  be  a  bureau  to  oversee  atwl  secure  publicity  from  the  great 
corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business — such  a  law  as  that  passed 
at  the  same  time  for  the  regulation  of  the  great  highwa>-s  of  commerce 
so  as  to  keep  these  roads  clear  on  fair  terms  to  all  producers  in  gel- 
ting  their  goods  to  market— these  laws  are  in  the  interest  not  merely 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  propertied  classes.  For  in  no  way 
is  the  stability  of  property  better  assured  than  by  naldi^  it  patent 
to  our  people  that  property  bears  its  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  State :  that  property  is  handled  no*  only  in  the  interest  of  the  owner, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community. 

Id  other  words.  Illation  to  be  pemunentty  good  for  any  dass 
must  also  be  good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whde.  and  legisUtioo  which 
does  injustice  to  any  class  is  certain  to  work  harm  to  the  Xatton.  Take 
our  corrwicy  system  for  example.  This  Nation  is  on  i  goW  basis. 
The  treasury  of  the  public  is  in  excellent  condition.  Never  before 
lus  the  per  capiu  of  circulation  been  as  large  as  tl  is  this  day :  ami ' 
this  dioilation,  moreover,  b  of  money  every  dollar  of  whkli  is  at  pw 
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wilh  gold.  Now,  our  liaving  tlii»  sudiiO  twrrcnty  syslcm  is  of  benefit 
to  hanks,  of  c*wr»c,  bul  it  is  of  infinilcly  more  bencRt  to  Uic  people  a& 
a  wliolv,  becau&e  of  the  healthy  cfTcct  on  business  conditions. 

In  the  same  way,  whatever  is  advisable  in  ihi;  way  of  remedial  or 
corrective  currency  legislation — and  nothing  revolutionary  is  advisable 
under  present  conditions — mnst  be  tmdcrtakcn  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  business  community  as  a  whole,  that  is,  of  the  American 
body  politic  as  a  whole.  Whatever  is  done,  we  can  not  afford  to  take 
any  step  backward  or  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  certain  redemption 
in  standard  coin  of  every  circulating  note. 

Among  ourselves  we  differ  in  many  qualities  of  body,  head  and 
heart;  wc  are  unequally  dovclopeil.  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  But 
each  of  us  has  the  right  to  ask  that  he  shall  be  protected  from  wrong- 
doing a»  he  docs  his  work  and  carries  his  btirden  through  life.  No 
man  needs  sympathy  because  he  has  lo  work,  because  he  has  a  burden 
to  carry.  Far  and  away  tlie  best  prize  that  life  offers  is  the  diance  to 
work  hard  at  work  worth  doing ;  and  this  is  a  prize  open  to  every  man, 
for  there  can  be  no  work  belter  worth  doing  tlian  that  done  to  keep 
in  health  and  comfort  and  with  reasonable  advantages  those  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  husband,  the  fatlier,  or  the  son. 

There  is  no  room  in  our  healthy  American  life  for  the  mere  idler, 
for  the  man  or  the  woman  whose  object  it  is  throughout  life  to  shirk 
the  duties  which  life  ought  to  bring.  Life  can  mean  nothing  worth 
meaning,  unless  its  prime  aim  is  the  doing  of  duty,  the  achievement 
of  results,  worth  achieving.  A  recent  writer  has  finely  said :  "After 
all,  the  saddest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man  is  to  carry  no  burdens. 
To  be  bent  under  to^  great  a  load  is  bad ;  to  be  crushed  by  it  is  lament- 
able; but  even  in  that  there  are  possibilities  that  are  glorious.  'But 
to  carry  no  load  at  all — there  is  nothing  in  that.  No  one  seems  to 
arrive  at  any  goal  really  worth  reaclung  ui  tliis  world  who  docs  not 
come  lo  it  heavy  laden." 

Surely  from  our  own  experience  each  one  of  hj  knows  that  this  is 
true.  From  the  grcitest  to  the  smallest,  happiness  and  usefulness  are 
largely  found  in  the  same  soul,  and  the  joy  of  life  is  won  in  its  deepest 
and  truest  sense  only  by  those  who  have  not  shirked  life's  bunlens. 
The  men  whom  we  most  delight  to  honor  in  all  lhi«  land  are  those 
who,  in  the  iron  years  from  "61  to  '6$,  bore  on  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  saving  the  Union.  They  did  not  choose  the  easy  task.  They 
did  not  shirk  the  difficult  duty.  Deliberately  and  of  their  own  free 
will  they  strove  for  an  ideal,  upward  and  onward  across  the  stony 
slopes  of  greatness.  They  did  the  hardest  work  that  was  then  to  be 
done ;  they  bore  the  heaviest  burden  that  any  generation  of  Americans 
ever  had  to  bear ;  and  because  they  di<I  this  they  have  won  such  proud 
joy  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  otiier  men  to  win,  and  have  written 
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llieir  nanus  for  evermore  on  ttii;  golden  honor  roll  of  tlic  Natioa.  As 
it  is  with  tlic  soldier,  »o  it  is  with  tlie  civilian.  To  win  success  in  the 
business  world,  to  become  a  first-class  mechanic,  a  successful  farmer, 
an  able  lawyer  or  doctor,  means  that  the  man  ha$  dc%-oted  his  best 
energy  and  power  ihroiigh  Inng  years  to  the  achievement  of  his  ends. 
So  it  is  in  the  life  of  llic  family,  upon  which  in  the  last  analysis  the 
whole  welfare  of  the  Nation  rests.  The  man  or  woman  who  as  bread- 
winner  and  home-maker,  or  as  wife  and  mother,  has  done  all  ttiat  he 
or  she  can  do,  patiently  and  uncomplainingly,  is  to  be  honored ;  and 
is  to  be  envied  by  all  those  who  have  never  liad  the  good  fortune  to 
feel  tlic  need  and  duty  of  doing  such  work.  The  woman  who  baa 
borne,  and  who  has  reared  as  they  should  be  reared,  a  family  of 
children,  has  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  deserved  well  of  the  Re- 
public, tier  burden  has  been  heavy,  and  she  has  been  able  to  bear  it 
worthily  only  by  the  jwssession  oi  resolution,  of  good  sense,  of  con- 
science, and  of  unscUistmcss.  But  if  she  has  borne  it  well,  then  to  her 
shall  come  the  supreme  blessing,  for  in  the  words  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  books,  "Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;" 
and  among  the  benefactors  of  the  land  her  place  must  be  with  those 
who  have  done  the  best  and  the  hardest  work,  whether  as  law-givers 
or  as  soldiers,  whether  in  public  or  private  life. 

This  is  not  a  soft  and  easy  creed  to  preach.*  It  is  a  creed  willingly 
learned  only  by  men  and  women  who.  together  wilh  ihe  softer  virtues, 
possess  aiso  the  stronger;  who  can  do,  and  dare,  and  die  at  need,  but 
who  while  life  lasts  will  never  flinch  from  their  allotted  task.  You 
farmers,  and  wage-workers,  and  business  men  of  this  great  State,  of 
this  mighty  and  wonderful  Nation,  are  gathered  logdher  today,  proud 
of  your  State  and  still  prouder  of  your  \ation,  because  your  fore- 
fathers and  prwlecessors  have  lived  up  to  just  this  creed.  You  have 
received  from  their  hands  a  great  inheritance,  and  you  will  leave  an 
even  greater  inheritance  to  your  children,  and  your  children's  children, 
provided  only  that  you  practice  alike  in  your  private  and  your  public 
lives  the  strong  virtues  that  have  given  us  as  a  people  greatness  in 
the  past.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  well-meaning  and  kindly,  but  weak ; 
neither  is  it  enough  to  be  strong,  unless  morality  and  dcceiKV  go  hand 
in  hand  with  strength.  We  must  possess  the  qualities  which  make  us 
do  our  duty  in  our  homes  and  among  our  neighbors,  and  in  addition 
we  must  possess  the  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  make-up  of 
every  great  and  masterful  nation — the  qualities  of  courage  and  hardi- 
hood, of  individual  initiative  and  yet  of  power  to  combine  for  a  common 

■■■midtnt  KooKvclt  hctkin  ddi  on\r  In  verk  let  Ok  Indlvidiul  bol  voik  ht  lh« 
caaBlrj.  tic  Btiixb  fot  Ihe  ilocliine  ll»l  ibe  Pmeol  thould  do  Ihc  •rorti  ol  lb*  ptaMnt,  aaj 
n^t  ]rL>c  a  l(S3cy  of  Ulinr  to  ihr  ftitarr  Ihc  dtttn^  of  «hk)i  «■  the  iluly  of  loiUr,  H« 
iliu[rt«  Hiili  ihuM  convrnknl  •iilninm  wlio  vould  clicM  Iht  fulan  Un  %Sit  prtaoil  (nd 
lulic  s  packliant  sf  poMvritjr. — A.  O.  L> 
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end,  and  above  all,  the  resolute  determination  to  permit  no  man  and 
no  set  of  men  to  sunder  lis  one  frmti  the  other  by  tines  of  caste  or 
creed  or  section.  We  must  act  upon  the  motto  of  "all  for  each  and  each 
for  all".  There  must  be  ever  present  in  our  minds  the  fundamental 
truth  that  in  a  republic  such  as  ours  the  only  safety  is  to  stand  neither 
for  nor  afi^ainst  any  man  because  he  is  rich  or  V-causc  be  is  poor,  be- 
cause he  is  engaged  in  one  occupation  or  another,  because  he  works 
with  his  brains  or  because  he  works  with  his  liands.  We  must  treat 
each  man  on  his  worth  and  merits  as  a  man.  We  must  see  that  each 
is  given  3  square  deal,  because  he  is  entitled  to  no  more  and  should 
receive  no  less.  Finally  we  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that  a  republic 
such  as  ours  can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  the  orderly  liberty  which  comes 
through  the  equal  domination  of  the  law  Over  all  men  alike,  and 
through  its  administration  in  such  resolute  and  fearless  fashion  as 
shall  teach  all  that  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  below  it 


AT  RICHMOND  HILL,  N.  Y..  SEPTEMBER  4  igco. 

Dr.  Kimball,  and  you,  men,  xvonun,  and  children  of  Richmond  Hitl: 

I  wish  [  could  talk  better  to  all  of  you ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  have 
a  little  patience  for  one  moment  while  I  thank  you  for  having  como 
out  to  greet  me.  1  am  glad  to  see  all  of  you,  and  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  am  most  glad  to  see  those  who  carry  small  folks  in  their  arms. 

You  know  I  am  very  fond  of  Mr.  Riis;  and  the  reason  why  is  be- 
cause when  I  prcacli  about  decent  citizenship  I  can  turn  to  him  and 
think  he  has  practiced  just  what  I  have  been  preaching.  The  worth 
of  any  sermon  lies  in  the  way  in  which  that  sermon  can  be  and  is  ap- 
plied in  practice.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  with 
a  man  who  shows  by  his  life  that  he  knows  how  practically  to  apply 
•the  spirit  of  decency  unaccompanied  by  moumfulness  or  false  pretenses 
of  any  kind,  or  by  weakness.  I  want  to  see  men  decent ;  I  want  to  see 
them  act  squarely  ;  I  want  to  see  them  work.  That  docs  not  mean  that 
I  want  to  sec  them  have  sour  faces.  I  want  to  sec  all  enjoy  themselves, 
men,  women,  and  children.  T  believe  in  pkiy ;  I  believe  in  happiness,  aid 
in  the  joy  of  living;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  life  that  is  nothing 
but  play.  I  believe  that  you  have  a  thousand-fold  more  enjoyment 
if  work  comes  first ;  but  get  time  to  play  also.  I  believe  in  cheerfulness 
as  well  as  in  decency  and  honesty.  Finally.  I  believe  in  always  com- 
bining strength  with  (he  sweetness.  I  want  to  say  how  deeply  touched 
I  am  at  yotir  coming  out  to  greet  me,  and  I  want  you  to  un<lerstand  that 
you  give  me  strength  of  heart  when  you  come  in  this  way.  I  greet 
you  alh  I  am  glad  to  see  the  grown  up  people  of  Richmond  Hill,  and 
I  am  even  more  glad  to  sec  the  children. 
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I  am  on  my  way  to  accept  on  behalf  of  th«  United  States  Govcm- 
m«rt  tlje  nionmnent  erected  lo  ihc  New  Jersey  troops  who  fought  at 
Antietam,  but  in  a  larger  sen.sc  I  go  lo  commemorate  the  valor  (if 
every  man  who  in  tlic  day  that  tried  men's  souls  proved  tlicir  truth 
by  their  endeavor  in  (he  service  of  the  national  government. 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure,  either  to-day  or  any  other  ilay,  to  see  in 
the  aiidifncc  the  men  who  wear  the  button  which  shows  that  they 
fought  in  the  <inmd  Army  of  the  Republic.  They  left  lo  us  not  only 
a  reunited  countrj-,  but  a  memory  of  the  great  deeds  by  which  it  was 
made  united.  The  times  arc  easy  now  comjiared  to  what  they  were 
in  the  (Jays  from  l86t  to  1865,  but  we  need  to  display  just  exactly  the 
same  qualities  tliat  made  you  win  out  under  the  lead  of  .\brahani 
Ijncoln. 

t  want  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and,  next  to  the  Grand  Army  I  want  to  (jrect  the  future — I 
want  to  say  how  glad  I  am  lo  sec  the  children. 

Just  one  word  in  closinj;.  As  I  said,  we  need  to  display  the  same 
qualities  now  that  you  needed  in  1861.  A  man  was  not  wortlj  any- 
thing then  if  he  was  not  patriotic  and  decent.  That  was  first  and  that 
was  not  enough.  No  matter  how  patriotic  he  was.  if  he  ran  away  he 
was  no  good.  In  addition  to  dcpency  he  had  to  have  the  (jualtties  that 
would  make  the  decency  effective. 

It  is  just  the  same  way  now  in  civil  life.  A  man  must  be  decent, 
honest,  upright,  or  he  is  a  bad  citizen;  and  if  he  has  not  the  qualities 
of  honesty  and  decency  in  him,  then  the  abler  he  is  the  worse  he  is, 
I  do  not  care  how  able  a  man  is  if  he  has  not  the  root  of  clean  living 
in  him,  if  he  is  not  a  decent  and  honest  man.  if  he  is  a  bribe  giver  or 
a  bribe  taker,  if  he  is  a  man  who  defrauds  in  public  or  private  life. 
if  he  is  a  bad  lm,sl)and.  bad  father,  bad  son,  then  he  is  poor  stuff  out 
of  which  to  make  a  cttizetL 

You  of  the  Grand  Army  left  us  what  the  victory  in  no  other  war 
left  us.  You  left  xis  the  right  of  comradeship  with  the  vanrpushed.  you 
left  us  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  men  who  wore  the  gray, 
and  nothini;  pleases  mc  more  than  the  fact  that  to  an  audience  com- 
prising Llnion  veterans  one  can  always  make  the  appeal  for  apprecia- 
tion of  ihe  men  who  fought  against  you,  and  whose  sons  arc  now  as 
loyal  as  we  are  to  the  Hag  of  our  common  country. 


AT  ANTIETAM.  MD..  SEPTEMBER  1?.I90} 
Governor  Murphy,  vtlcrans  of  New  Jersey,  men  of  Ihe  Grand  Army: 

I  thank  you  of  New  Jersey  for  the  monument  to  the  troops  of  New 
Jersey  who  fought  at  Antietam,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  I  accept 
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the  gift  We  meet  to-(by  upon  one  o(  the  great  battk-ficlds  of  the 
Civil  War.  No  other  battle  of  tlie  Civil  War  lasting  but  one  day  shows 
as  great  a  jK-rcfntagc  of  loss  as  tliat  whichocciirred  here  upon  ihc 
day  on  which  Aniietam  was  fought.  Moreover,  in  its  ultimate  effects 
this  battle  was  of  momentous  and  even  decisive  importance,  (or  when 
it  had  ended  and  Lfc  liad  retreated  south  of  the  Potomac,  Lincoln 
forthwith  piihlished  that  immortal  paper,  the  preliminary  declaration 
of  emancipation ;  the  paper  which  decided  that  the  Civil  War,  besides 
being  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  should  be  a  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  so  tlial  from  that  time  onward  Ihe  cause 
of  Union  and  of  Freedom,  of  national  greatness  and  individual  liberty, 
were  one  and  the  same- 
Men  of  New  Jersey,  I  congratulate  your  Slate  because  she  has  the 
right  to  claim  her  full  share  in  the  honor  and  glory  of  that  memorable 
day;  and  I  congratulate  you,  Crfivenior  Murphy,  because  on  thai  day 
you  had  the  high  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a  lad  with  credit  and  honor 
in  one  of  the  five  regiments  which  your  State  sent  to  the  battle.  Four 
of  those  regiment*,  by  the  way,  served  in  the  division  commanded  by 
that  gallant  soldier.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  whom  we  of  New  York  can 
claim  as  our  own.  The  other  regiment,  tliat  in  whicli  Governor  Murphy 
served,  although  practically  an  entirely  new  r^-giment,  did  work  as 
good  as  that  of  any  veteran  organization  upon  the  field,  and  suffered 
a  proportional  loss.  This  regiment  was  at  one  time  ordered  to  the 
support  of  a  division  commanded  by  another  New  York  soldier,  the 
gallant  General  Greene,  whose  son  himself  served  as  a  major-general 
in  the  war  with  Spain  and  is  now,  as  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  rendering  as  signal  service  in  civil  life  as  he  had  already  rendered 
in  military  life. 

If  the  issue  of  Antietani  had  been  other  than  it  was,  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  two  great  European  powers  wotdd  have  recognized  the 
inde]»endence  of  ihc  Confederacy;  so  lliat  you  who  fought  here  forty- 
one  years  ago  have  the  profound  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  played 
wcl!  your  part  in  one  of  (hose  crises  big  with  the  fate  of  all  mankind. 
You  men  of  the  Grand  Anny  by  your  victory  not  only  rendered  all 
Americans  yotir  debtors  for  evermore,  but  you  rendered  all,  lunnanity 
your  debtors.  If  the  l^nion  ha<l  been  dissolved,  if  the  great  edifice 
built  will)  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  by  mighty  Washington  and  his 
compeers  had  gone  down  in  wreck  and  ruin,  the  result  would  have  been 
an  incalculable  calamity,  not  only  for  our  people — and  most  of  all  for 
those  who  in  such  event  would  have  seemingly  triumphed — but  for 
all  mankind.  The  great  American  Republic  would  have  become  a 
memory  of  derision ;  and  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment by  a  great  people  on  a  groat  scale  would  have  delightc<l  the  heart 
of  every  foe  of  republican  initiluUons.    Our  country,  now  so  great. 
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and  so  wonderfHl,  would  have  been  split  into  little  jangling  rival  na- 
tionalities, eacli  with  a  history  both  bloody  and  contemptible.  It  was 
because  you,  the  men  who  wear  the  button  of  the  Grand  Army, 
triumphed  in  those  dark  years,  that  every  American  now  holds  his 
head  high,  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  he  belongs  to  a  N'ation  whose 
glorious  past  and  great  present  will  he  succeeded  by  an  even  mightier 
future;  whereas  had  you  failed  we  would  all  of  us,  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  be  now  treated  by  other  nations  at  the  best  with  con- 
temptuous tolerance;  at  the  worst  with  overbearing  insolence. 

Moreover,  every  friend  of  liberty,  every  believer  in  self-government, 
every  idealist  who  wished  to  see  his  ideals  take  practical  shape,  wherever 
be  might  be  in  the  world,  knew  lh.tt  the  success  of  all  in  which  he 
most  believed  was  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  Union  armies  in 
this  great  struggle.  I  confidently  predict  that  when  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history  is  recorded  it  will  be  said  that  in  no  other  war  of 
whicli  we  have  writtai  record  was  it  more  vitally  essential  for  tlie 
welfare  of  mankind  that  victory  should  rest  where  it  finally  rested. 
There  have  been  other  wars  for  individual  freedom.  There  have 
been  other  wars  for  national  greatness.  But  there  has  never  been 
another  war  in  which  the  issues  at  stake  were  so  large,  looked  at  from 
either  standpoint.  We  take  jast  pride  in  die  great  deeds  of  the  mat' 
of  1776.  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Revolulionar)-  War  would 
have  been  shorn  of  well-nigh  all  its  results  had  the  side  of  union  and 
liberty  been  defeated  in  the  Civil  War.  In  such  case  we  should  merely 
have  added  another  lo  the  lamenUbly  long  list  of  cases  in  which  peoples 
have  shown  that  after  winning  their  liberty  they  are  wholly  unable 
to  make  good  use  of  it 

It  now  rests  with  us  in  civil  life  to  make  good  by  our  deeds  the 
deeds  which  you  who  wore  the  blue  did  in  the  great  years  from  '61  to 
'6$.  The  patriotism,  the  courage,  the  unflinching  resolution  and  stead* 
fast  endurance  of  the  soldiers  whose  triumph  was  crowned  at  Ap- 
pomattox must  be  supplemented  on  our  part  by  civic  courage,  civic 
honesty,  coof  sanity,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
righteousness.  You  left  us  a  reunited  country:  reunited  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  You  left  us  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  your  gal- 
lant foes  who  wore  the  gray;  the  right  to  feel  pride  in  their  courage 
and  tlieir  high  fealty  to  an  ideal,  even  tliough  they  warred  against  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  You  left  us  also  the  most  splendid  example  of 
what  brotherhood  really  means ;  for  in  your  careers  you  showed  in 
practical  fashion  that  tlie  only  safety  in  our  American  life  lies  in  spum- 
ing the  accidental  distinctions  which  sunder  one  man  from  another, 
and  in  paying  homage  to  each  man  only  because  of  what  he  essentially 
is;  in  stripping  off  the  husks  of  occupation,  of  positioo,  of  accident. 
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until  the  soul  stands  forth  revealed,  and  we  know  the  man  only  be- 
cause of  his  worth  as  a  man. 

There  was  no  patent  device  for  securing  victory  by  force  of  arms 
forty  years  ago ;  and  there  is  no  ]>atcnt  device  for  securing  victory  for 
the  forces  of  righteousness  in  civil  life  now.  In  each  case  the  all- 
tmportant  factor  was  and  is  the  character  of  the  individual  man.  Good 
laws  in  the  State,  like  a  good  organization  in  an  army,  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  national  character.  leaders  will  be  developed  in  military 
and  in  civil  life  alike;  and  weapons  and  tactics  change  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  as  methods  of  achieving  good  government  change 
in  civic  affairs;  but  the  fundamental  <]ualilies  which  make  for  good 
citizenship  do  not  c)iange  any  more  than  the  fundamental  qualities 
which  make  good  soldiers.  In  the  long  run  in  the  Civil  War  the 
thing  that  counted  for  more  than  aught  else  was  tlie  fact  that  the 
average  American  had  the  fighting  edge ;  had  within  him  the  spirit 
which  spurred  him  on  through  toil  and  danger,  fatigue  and  hardship, 
to  the  goal  of  the  splendid  ultimate  triumph.  So  in  achieving  good 
government  the  fundamental  factor  must  be  the  character  of  the  average 
citizen ;  that  average  citizen's  power  of  hatred  for  what  is  mean  and 
base  and  unlovely ;  his  fearless  scorn  of  cowardice  and  his  determina- 
tion to  war  unyieldingly  against  the  dark  and  sordid  forces  of  evil. 

The  Continental  troops  who  followed  Washington  were  clad  in  blue 
and  buff,  and  were  armed  with  clumsy  flintlock  musket».  You,  who 
followed  (irant,  wore  the  famous  old  blue  uniform,  and  your  weapons 
had  changed  as  had  your  uniform;  and  now  the  men  of  the  American 
Army  who  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag  in  the  far  tropic  land«  are  yet 
diffcrcnlly  armed  and  differently  clad  and  differently  trained;  but  the 
spirit  that  has  driven  you  all  to  victory  has  remained  forever  un- 
changed. So  it  is  in  civil  life.  As  you  did  not  win  in  a  month  or 
a  year,  but  only  after  long  years  of  hard  and  dangerous  work,  so  the 
fight  for  governmental  honesty  and  efficiency  can  be  won  only  by  the 
display  of  similar  patience  and  similar  resolution  and  power  of  en- 
durance. We  need  the  same  type  of  character  now  that  was  needed 
by  the  men  who  with  Washington  firit  inaugurated  the  system  of  free 
popular  govcrii:nent,  the  system  of  combined  liberty  and  order  here 
on  this  Continent ;  that  was  needed  by  the  men  who  under  Lincoln 
perpetuated  the  government  which  had  thus  been  inaugurated  in  the 
days  of  Washington.  The  qualities  essential  to  good  citizenship  and 
to  good  public  service  now  arc  in  all  their  essentials  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  days  when  the  first  Congresses  met  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Union;  as  in  the  days  seventy  years  later,  wtteo 
the  Congresses  met  which  had  to  provide  for  its  .■lalvation. 

There  arc  many  qualities  which  we  need  alike  in  private  citizen  and 
in  public  man,  but  three  above  all — three  for  the  lack  of  which  no 
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l>rilluincy  and  no  genius  can  atone — and  tliosc  three  arc  courage,  hon- 
esty, and  common  sense. 


AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  SHERMAN  STATUE.  WASHINGTON. 
D.  ex.  OCTOBER   15,  IWJ. 

General  Ddgf,  veterans  of  the  four  g^cat  armies,  and  you,  fny  ftUow 

cilisens: 

To-day  wc  meet  together  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
great  men  whom,  in  ihe  hour  of  her  agony,  our  Nation  brought  forth 
for  her  preservation.  The  Civil  War  was  not  only  in  the  importance 
of  the  issues  at  stake  and  of  tlic  outcome  the  greatest  of  modern  times, 
but  it  was  aUo.  taking  into  account  its  duration,  the  severity  of  the 
fighting,  and  the  si«  of  the  armies  engaged,  the  greatest  since  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles.  Among  tlie  generals  who  rose  to 
high  position  as  leaders  of  the  various  armies  in  the  field  are  many 
who  will  he  remembered  in  our  history  as  long  as  this  history  itself 
is  remembered.  Sheridan,  the  incarnation  of  fiery  energy  and  prowess ; 
Thomas,  farsighted,  cool-headed,  whose  steadfast  courage  burned  ever 
highest  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  crisis;  McCIellan,  with  his  ex- 
traordinary gift  for  organization  ;  Meade,  victor  in  one  of  the  decisive 
iKtltlcA  of  all  time ;  Hancock,  type  of  the  tnie  fighting  man  among  the 
regtdars ;  Logan,  type  of  the  true  fighting  man  among  the  volunteers — 
the  namc5  of  these  and  of  many  others  will  endure  so  long  as  our 
people  hold  sacred  the  memory  of  the  fight  for  union  and  for  liberty. 
High  among  these  chiefs  rise  the  figures  of  Grant  and  of  Grant's  great 
lieutenant,  Sherman,  whose  statue  here  in  the  national  capital  is  to- 
day to  be  unveiled.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the  long  roll 
of  Sherman's  mighty  feats.  They  are  written  large  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  Our  memories  would  he  poor  indeed  if  we 
did  not  recall  tlicm  now,  as  we  look  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
think  of  the  great  triumphal  march  which  surged  down  it*  length  when 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Hast  and  of  the 
West  met  here  in  the  capital  of  the  Nation  they  had  saved. 

There  ts  a  peculiar  fitness  in  commemorating  the  great  deeds  of  the 
soldiers  who  preserved  this  Nation,  by  suitable  monuments  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  I  trust  we  shall  soon  have  a  proper  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  otlier  one  man  this  Nation  owes 
its  salvation.  Meanwhile,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  I 
wish  to  eongrattdatc  all  of  you  who  have  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  erection  of  this  statue  to  General  Sherman. 

The  living  can  best  show  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  tlie  great 
dead  by  the  way  in  which  they  take  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  lessons 
taught  by  tlie  lives  which  made  these  dead  men  great.    Our  homage 
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to-day  to  the  memor>-  of  Sherman  conies  from  tlie  <Jepllis  of  our  being. 
We  would  be  unworthy  citizens  did  we  not  feel  profound  gratilwde 
toward  him,  and  those  hke  him  and  tinder  him,  who,  when  the  country 
called  in  her  dire  need,  sprang  forward  with  such  gallant  eagerness  to 
answer  that  call.  Their  Wood  and  their  toil,  (heir  endurance  and 
patn'otiiim,  have  made  us  and  all  who  come  after  us  forever  tlieir 
debtors.  They  left  us  not  merely  a  reunited  country,  but  a  country 
incalculably  greater  becAuse  of  its  rich  heritage  in  the  deeds  which  thus 
left  it  reunited.  As  a  Nation  we  arc  the  greater,  not  only  for  the  valor 
and  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  the  men  in  blue,  who  won  in  the 
great  struggle  for  the  Union,  but  also  for  the  vatur  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  men  in  gray  toward  what  they  regarded  as  right ;  for  this  war, 
thrice  fortunate  above  all  other  recent  wars  in  its  outcome,  left  to  all 
of  us  the  right  of  brotherhood  alike  with  valiant  victor  and  valiant 
vanquished. 

Moreover,  our  honmge  must  not  only  find  exprewion  on  our  lips; 
it  must  also  show  itself  forth  in  our  deeds.  It  is  a  great  and  glorious 
thing  for  a  nation  to  be  stirred  to  present  triumph  by  the  splendid 
memories  of  triumphs  in  the  past  But  it  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a 
nation,  if  these  memories  stir  it  only  to  empty  boastings,  to  a  jiride  that 
doc*  not  shrink  from  present  abasement,  to  that  self-sat  is  faction  which 
accepts  the  high  resolve  aild  unbending  elTort  of  the  father  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  effortless  case  or  wrongly  directed  effort  in  the  son.  We  of 
the  present,  if  we  are  true  to  the  past,  must  show  by  our  lives  that 
we  have  learned  aright  the  lessons  taught  by  the  men  who  did  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  past,  Wc  must  have  in  us  the  spirit  which  made 
the  men  of  the  Civil  War  what  they  were :  the  f.pirit  which  pro<luced 
leaders  such  as  Sherman ;  the  spirit  which  gave  to  the  average  sol- 
dier the  grim  tenacity  and  resourcefulness  that  made  the  armies  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  as  formidable  fighting  machines  as  this  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  need  their  ruggedncss  of  body,  their  keen  and  vigorous 
minds,  and  above  all  their  dominant  quality  of  forceful  character. 
Their  hvcs  teach  us  to  strive  after  in  our  own  lives,  not  tlie  thing  which 
is  merely  pleasant,  but  the  thing  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  The  life 
of  duty,  not  the  life  of  mere  ease  or  mere  pleasure — that  is  the  kind 
of  life  which  makes  the  great  man  as  it  makes  the  great  nation. 

Wc  can  not  afford  to  lose  the  virtues  which  made  the  men  of  '6l  to 
'6s  great  in  war.  No  man  is  warranted  in  feeling  ;>ridc  in  the  deeds 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  past  if  he  docs  not  back  up  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  the  present  If  we  arc  farsightcd  tn  our  patrtodsm, 
there  will  be  no  let  up  in  the  work  of  building,  and  of  keeping  at  the 
highest  point  of  cflicicncy,  a  navy  suited  to  the  part  the  United  States 
must  hereafter  play  in  the  world,  and  of  making  and  keeping  our 
small  ri^lar  army,  which  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  can  never 
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be  anything  but  the  niiclms  around  which  our  voluntctr  armies  must 
form  themselves,  the  best  army  of  its  siie  to  be  foiiiul  among  the 
nations.* 

So  much  for  our  duties  in  keeping  unstained  the  honor  roll  our 
fathers  made  in  war.  It  is  of  even  more  instant  need  that  we  should 
show  their  spirit  of  patriotism  in  tlic  affairs  of  peace.  The  duties 
of  peace  are  with  us  always :  those  of  war  arc  but  occasional ;  and  with 
a  nation  as  with  a  man,  the  worthiness  of  hfe  depends  upon  ihe  way  in 
which  the  everyday  duties  arc  done.  The  home  duties  are  the  vital 
duties.  The  nation  is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  the  families  within 
its  border ;  and  if  the  average  man  is  not  hard-working,  just,  and  fear* 
less  in  his  dealings  with  those  about  him,  then  our  average  of  public 
life  will  in  the  end  be  low;  for  the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source.  But  in  addition  we  need  to  remember  that  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  man  in  public  life,  Wc  meet  in  the  capital 
of  the  Nation,  in  the  city  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Oovcrnnicnt  It  is  well  for  us  in  this 
place,  and  at  this  time,  to  remember  that  exactly  as  there  are  certain 
homely  qualities  the  lack  of  which  will  prevent  the  most  brilliant  man 
alive  from  being  a  useful  soldier  to  his  country,  so  there  are  certain 
homely  qualities  for  the  lack  of  which  in  the  public  servant  no  shrewd- 
ness or  ability  can  atone.  The  greatest  leaders,  whether  in  war  or 
in  peace,  nuiit  of  course  show  a  peculiar  quality  of  genius ;  but  the  most 
redoubtable  armies  that  have  ever  existed  have  been  redoubtable  be- 
cause the  average  soldier,  the  average  officer,  possessed  to  a  high  degree 
such  comparatively  simple  qualities  as  loyalty,  courage,  and  hardihood. 
And  so  the  most  successful  governments  are  those  in  which  the  ave/age 
public  servant  possesses  that  variant  of  loyalty  which  we  call  patriotism, 
together  with  common  sense  and  honesty.  Wc  can  as  little  afford  to 
tolerate  a  dishonest  man  in  the  public  service  as  a  coward  in  the  army. 
The  murderer  takes  a  single  life;  the  corruplionist  in  public  life, 
whether  he  be  bribe  giver  or  bribe  taker,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  every  public  service,  as  in  every  army,  there  will 
be  wrongdoers,  there  will  occur  misdeeds.  This  can  not  be  avoided; 
but  vigilant  watch  must  be  kept,  and  as  soon  as  discovered  the  wrong- 
dmng  must  be  stopped  and  the  wrongdoers  punished.  Remember  that 
in  popuUr  government  wc  must  rely  on  the  people  tlicmsclves,  alike 
tor  the  punishment  and  the  reformation.  Those  upon  whom  our  in- 
stitutions cast  the  initial  dut)-  of  bringing  malefactors  to  tlie  bar  of 

'One  ibJBC  ihu  will  Improi  lucU  nott  v-jion  Ihe  mind  ol  Ibe  fludeot  of  Prr^dcDi  Rdcm- 
veil.  >nd  hii  ipfrcbn  mir  wrtl  be  Mudinl  u  ilie  hiadbook  of  Ub<ri>.  ii  thai  tic  titnjt  uid  foe. 
evtr  tklkt  of  men,  t,ai  KlJon  and  orlr  oMidonitly  of  meuurct.  He  b  fiahl.  T»belici«  in  Ihe 
ineuurt  f«lht(  llisn  In  the  mao  li  lilir  b»licvin«  in  lh«  tword  mbtt  than  in  the  •«ofd«min, 
PtMldtni  Ronirvstl  •loM  not  milic  Ihli  mliokc.  He  looka  tu  the  nan  anil  not  The  meuure, 
JuM  u  lie  toolu  to  <he  har*f  and  not  the  bm»e«  lo  hiul  tb*  load  •lcni|. — A.  H.  1. 
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justice  must  be  diligent  in  its  discliargc ;  y«t  in  the  iMt  resort  the  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  to  purge  the  public  service  of  corruption  must 
dqicnd  upon  the  attitude  of  the  courts  and  of  the  jiirieE  drawn  from 
the  people.  Leadership  is  of  avail  only  so  far  as  there  is  wise  and 
resolute  pubhc  sentiment  behind  it. 

In  the  long  run,  then,  it  depends  upon  us  ourselves,  upon  us  the 
people  as  a  whole,  whctlicr  this  Government  is  or  is  not  to  stai]d  in 
the  future  as  it  has  stood  in  the  past ;  and  my  faith  that  it  will  show  no 
falling  off  is  based  upon  my  faith  in  the  character  of  our  average 
citizenship.  The  one  supreme  duty  is  to  try  to  keep  this  average  high. 
To  this  end  it  is  well  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  men  who  arc 
fit  to  serve  as  examples  of  what  is  lofltest  and  best  in  American  citi- 
zenship. Such  a  man  was  General  Sherman.  To  very  few  in  any 
generation  is  it  given  to  render  such  services  as  be  rendered ;  but  each 
of  us  in  his  degree  can  try  to  show  something  of  those  <)ualities  of 
character  upon  which,  in  their  sum,  the  high  worth  of  Sherman  rested 
— his  courage,  his  kindlinrss.  his  clean  and  simple  livtnfr,  his  sturdy 
good  sense,  bis  manliness  and  tenderness  in  the  intimate  relations  of 
life,  and  finally,  his  inflexible  rectitude  of  soul  and  his  loyalty  (o  all 
that  in  this  free  Republic  is  hallowed  and  symbolized  by  the  national 
flag. 


AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  SERVICE.  CATnEDR.\L  OF 

ST.  PETER  AND  ST.   PAUL.  MOUNT  ST.  AL8AN, 

WASHINGTON.  D,  C,  OCTOBER  25.  1903. 

Bishop  Satlerlee,  and  to  you,  reprtsenlatiixt  of  the  Church  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  aU  of  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  cUtsciu: 

I  extend  greeling,  and  in  your  name  I  especially  welcome  those  who 
arc  in  a  sense  the  guests  of  the  nation  to-day.  In  what  I  am  about  to 
say  to  you,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  certain  thoughts  suggested  by  three 
different  quotations:  In  the  first  place,  "Thou  shalt  serve  the  Lord 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind;"  the  next, 
"Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves ;"  and  finally, 
in  the  Collect  which  you,  Bishop  I^anc,  just  read,  that  "wc  being 
ready  both  in  body  and  soul  may  clicerfully  accomplish  those  tilings 
which  thou  commandest." 

To  an  audience  such  as  this  I  do  not  have  to  say  anything  as  to 
serving  the  cause  of  decency  with  heart  and  with  sotd.  I  want  to 
dwell,  however,  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  the  right  to  claim  from 
you  not  merely  that  you  shall  have  heart  in  your  work,  not  merely 
that  you  shall  put  your  souls  into  it,  but  that  you  shall  give  the  best 
that  your  minds  have  to  it  also.  In  the  eternal,  the  unending  warfare 
for  righteousness  and  against  evil,  the  friends  of  what  is  good  need 
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to  ranembcr  that  in  addition  to  being  decent  they  mutt  be  efficient ; 
that  good  intentions,  high  puqxises,  can  not  be  in  themselves  elective, 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  power  to  make  those  pur- 
poses, those  intentions  felt  in  action.  Of  course  we  must  first  have 
the  purpose  and  the  intention.  If  our  powers  are  not  guided  aright  it 
is  better  that  wc  should  not  have  them  at  all ;  Imt  we  must  have  the 
power  itself  before  we  can  guide  it  aright. 

In  the  second  text  we  arc  told  not  merely  to  be  harmless  as  doves, 
but  also  to  be  wise  as  serpents.  Oiw  of  our  American  humoriste  who 
veils  under  jocular  phrii&cs  much  deep  wisdonv— one  of  those  men  has 
remarlced  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  a  harmless  dove  than  a  wise 
serpent  Now,  we  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  show  both 
qualities.  It  is  not  very  much  praise  to  give  a  man  to  say  that  be  is 
harmless.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  be 
docs  no  hann  to  any  one  he  shall  po:>sess  tfic  wisdom  and  the  strength 
to  do  good  to  his  neighbor ;  that  tof^cthcr  with  iiuoccoce.  together  with 
purity  of  motive,  shall  be  joined  the  wisdom  and  strength  to  make  that 
purity  cffccii%-e.  that  motive  translated  into  substantial  resulL 

Finally,  in  the  quotation  from  the  Collect,  we  ask  that  we  may  be 
made  ready  both  in  body  and  in  soul,  that  we  may  cbeerfnDjr  aooom- 
[^sh  those  thills  that  we  are  commanded  to  do.  Ready  bocb  m  body 
and  m  soul :  that  means  that  we  must  fit  oursd%'«3  pfaysicalfy  and 
mentaDy.  lit  ourselves  to  work  with  the  weapons  necessary  for  dcafing 
with  this  life  no  less  than  with  the  higher,  sfurilual  weapoos;  fit  oitr> 
selves  thus  to  do  the  work  commanded ;  and  moreover,  to  do  it  cbeer^ 
foDy.  SmaQ  is  cor  use  for  the  man  who  indhridasDy  b^is  aojr  of 
tu  and  shows  that  be  docs  it  grudgingly.  \\'e  had  rather  not  be  helped 
than  be  helped  in  such  fashion.  A  favor  extended  in  a  mamier  wbieb 
shows  that  the  mia  b  sorry  that  he  has  to  grant  tt  is  tobbed. 
times  of  aB.  and  soowtinies  of  more  than  aJl.  its  benefits.  So,  in : 
the  Lofd.  if  we  serve  bitiL  if  wc  serve  the  cansc  of  decency,  tlic  < 
of  rigfateomacM.  m  a  way  dial  impresses  others  with  the  fact  Att 
w«  are  sad  to  doii^  it.  our  service  b  robbed  of  an  immense  piopoctiaa 
nt  its  efficacy.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  a  dieerfnl  bean,  a  riekt  to 
ask  a  bnoyaBt  and  dMcrfol  spirit  among  those  to  whom  b  (nnltd 
the  twnlMm^*'  prmkce  of  dobg  the  IjDcd*s  wnrk  ia  this  wwU.  Tk 
danoe  to  do  woifc.  the  doty  to  do  work  b  not  a  penalty:  it  b  a  priv 
Ocgc.  \jct  ne  nuote  a  ttotoice.  tnat  i  have  qnoteJ  once  sunc:  ^n 
4is  fife  the  oMa  who  wins  to  any  goal  worth 
CQBMS  to  thnt  gonl  with  a  huiou  hmmn  on  hia 
who  does  best  in  ttis  world,  the  woman  who  does  1 
dott  it  becnwe  he  or  she  carriea  act  birtnL  Lifciiao< 
tfal  tfK  nn  or  Ae  wooB 
deprired  of  the  deepest  hanncss  4at  can  ccane  to 
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each  and  every  one  of  us,  if  lie  or  she  is  fit  lo  live  in  the  world,  must 
be  conscious  that  responsibility  always  rests  on  liim  or  on  her^the 
responsibihty  of  duty  toward  those  dependent  upon  hs;  the  responsi- 
bility of  duty  toward  our  families,  toward  our  friends,  toward  our 
fellow-citizens;  the  responsibility  of  duty  to  wife  and  child,  to  the 
state,  to  the  church.  Not  only  can  no  man  shirk  some  or  all  of  those 
responsibilities,  but  no  man  worth  his  salt  will  wish  to  shirk  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  welcome  thrice  over  the  fortune  that  puU  them 
upon  him. 

In  closing,  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  that  is  especially 
my  business  for  tlic  time  being,  and  that  is  measurably  your  business 
all  the  time,  or  else  you  arc  unfit  to  be  citizens  of  this  Republic.  In  the 
seventh  hviun  which  we  sung,  in  the  last  line,  you  all  joined  in  singing 
"Cod  save  the  State!"  Do  you  intend  merely  to  sing  llwl,  or  lo  try 
to  do  it?  If  you  intend  merely  to  sing  it.  your  part  in  doing  it  will 
be  but  small.  Tlie  Slate  will  be  saved,  if  the  Lord  puts  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  average  man  so  to  shape  his  life  that  the  State  sliall  be  worth 
saving,  and  only  on  those  terms.  Wc  need  civic  righteousness.  The 
be.*.!  constitution  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  the  best  institu- 
tions that  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  world  have  ever  reduced  to  prac- 
tice by  law  or  by  custom,  all  these  shall  be  of  no  avail  if  they  arc  not 
vivified  by  the  spirit  which  makes  a  Slate  great  by  making  its  citizens 
honest,  just  and  brave.  I  do  not  ask  you  as  practical  believers  in  ap- 
plied Christianity  to  lake  part  one  way  or  the  other  in  matters  that  arc 
merely  partisan.  There  arc  plenty  of  cjuestions  about  which  honest 
men  can  and  do  differ  greatly  and  very  intensely,  but  as  to  which 
tile  triumph  of  cither  side  may  be  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Slatt — a  lesser  degree  of  welfare  or  a  greater  degree  of  welfare — 
but  cotnpalible  with  the  welfare  of  the  State.  But  there  are  certain 
great  principles,  such  as  those  which  Cromwell  would  have  called 
"fundamentals,"  concerning  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  have  more 
than  one  opinion.  Sucli  a  question  is  honesty.  If  you  have  not  hon- 
esty in  the  average  private  citizen,  in  the  average  public  servant,  then 
all  else  goes  for  nothing.  The  abler  a  man  is,  the  more  dexterous,  the 
shrewder,  the  bolder,  why  the  more  dangerous  he  Is  if  he  has  not 
the  root  of  right  living  and  right  thinking  in  him — and  that  in  private 
life,  and  even  more  in  public  life.  Exactly  as  in  time  of  war.  although 
you  need  in  each  fighting  man  far  more  than  courage,  yet  all  else  counts 
for  nothing  if  there  is  not  that  courage  upon  whicli  to  base  it.  so  in 
our  civil  life,  although  wc  need  that  the  average  man  in  private  life, 
that  the  average  public  servant,  shall  have  far  more  than  honesty, 
yet  all  other  tiualilics  go  for  nothing  or  for  worse  than  nothing  unless 
honesty  underlies  them — honesty  in  public  life  and  honesty  in  private 
life ;  not  only  the  honesty  tliat  keeps  its  ^irts  technically  clear,  but  tlie 
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hon«st>-  that  is  such  accordinf^  to  th«  spirit  as  well  as  th«  letter  of 
tbe  law ;  the  honesty  that  is  aggressive,  the  boacsty  that  oot  merely 
deplores  corruption — it  is  easy  enough  to  deplore  corruption — but  that 
wart  against  it  and  tramples  it  under  foot  I  ask  for  that  tj-pe  of 
honesty.  [  ask  for  militant  honcst>',  for  the  honesty  of  the  kind  thai 
makes  those  who  have  it  discontented  with  themselves  as  long  as  they 
bare  failed  to  do  cvcr>-thing  that  in  them  lies  to  stamp  out  disbooesty 
wherever  it  can  be  found,  in  high  place  or  in  low.  And  let  us  not  flatter 
ourselves,  we  who  live  in  countries  where  the  people  nilc,  that  it  a 
ultimately  possible  for  the  people  to  cast  upon  any  but  thansclves  the 
responsibilities  for  the  shape  the  government  and  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  community  assume.  I  ask  tlien  tliat  our  people  feel  quick- 
ened within  them  burning  indignation  against  wrong  in  every  shape, 
and  condemnation  of  that  wrong,  whether  found  in  private  or  in  pnblk 
life.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  courage  of  every  man  who  wears  the 
unifonn ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  credit  to  him  to  have  it,  as  it  is  shame  tmut- 
terablc  to  him  if  he  tacks  it.  So  when  we  demand  honesty,  we  demand  it 
not  as  entitling  the  possessor  to  praise,  bat  as  warranting  tlie  heartieM 
condemnation  possible  if  he  lacks  iL  Surely  in  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  our  life,  our  life  social  in  the  truest  and  deepest  sense, 
our  life  political,  we  have  a  special  right  to  ask  not  merely  support  but 
leadership  from  those  of  the  Church.  \N'c  ask  that  you  here  to  wbooi 
much  has  been  given  will  rctucmber  that  from  you  rightly  mracb  wiU 
be  expected  in  return.  For  all  of  us  here  the  lines  have  been  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  Each  of  us  has  been  given  one  talent,  or  five,  or  ten 
talents,  and  each  of  us  is  in  honor  bound  to  use  that  talent  or  those 
talents  aright,  and  to  show  at  the  end  that  he  is  cnliUcd  to  the  praise 
of  having  done  well  as  a  faitliful  servant 

I  greet  you  tliis  afternoon,  and  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  I  trust 
and  believe  that  after  this  service  every  one  of  us  will  go  home  feeling 
that  he  or  she  has  been  warranted  in  coming  here  by  the  way  in  wtuch 
be  or  she,  after  going  home,  takes  up  with  fresh  heart,  with  fresh  cour- 
age, and  with  fresh  and  higlter  purpose  the  burden  of  life  as  that  burden 
has  been  given  lo  htm  or  to  bcf  to  carry. 


AT  THE  CENTENS1.\L  EXERCISES  IN  THE  N  Y.  AVENUE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CUfRCn.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
NOVEMBER  i&  igctf. 
ISr.  Justice: 

Lei  me  first  express  the  appreciation  that  all  of  us  feet  to  Professor 
McMaster  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  address ;  and  the  address 
showed  why  he  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  historian  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Sutes,  for  what  he  has  told  us  was  what  the  people  did.  ttot 
merely  what  the  outward  forms  and  observances  were,  but  what  the 
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life  of  the  people  was  a  century  ago.  And,  Mr.  Justice,  I  think  that  the 
recital  has  left  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  the  feeling  that  while  we  revere 
our  ancestors,  we  are  not  wholly  discontented  that  we  live  >n  the  pres- 
ent day. 

To  each  generation  comes  its  allotted  task ;  and  no  generation  is  to  be 
excused  for  failure  to  perform  that  task.  No  generation  can  claim  as 
an  excuse  for  such  failure  the  fact  that  it  is  not  guilly  of  the  sins  of  the 
preceding  generation.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  I  suppose  tt  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  us,  to  realize  that  a  hundred  years  ago,  In  the  days  of 
the  fathers,  the  lot  of  the  poor  dehlor  was  so  hard.  It  seems  incredible 
to  us  now  that  there  should  have  been  such  callousness  to  the  undeserved 
human  suffering  then.  I  hope  sincerely  that  a  century  hence  it  will  seem 
equally  incredible  to  the  American  of  tliat  generation  tliat  there  should 
be  corruption  and  venality  in  public  life.  Wc  can  divide,  and  must 
divide,  on  party  lines  as  regards  certain  questions ;  as  regards  the  deep- 
est, as  regards  the  vital  questions,  wc  can  not  afford  to  divide,  and  1 
have  the  right  to  challenge  the  best  effort  of  every  American  worthy 
of  the  name  to  putting  down  by  every  means  in  liis  power  corruption 
in  private  life,  and  above  all  corruption  in  public  life.  And,  remember, 
you,  the  people  of  this  government  by  the  people,  that  while  the  public 
servant,  the  legislator,  the  executive  officer,  tlie  judge,  are  not  to  be 
excused  if  they  fall  sliort  of  their  duty,  yet  that  doing  their  duly 
can  not  avail  imless  you  do  yours.  In  the  last  resort  we  have  to  depend 
upon  the  jury  drawn  from  the  people  to  convict  the  scoundrel  who  has 
tainted  our  public  life;  and  unless  that  jury  does  its  duty,  unless  it  is 
backed  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people,  all  the  work  of  legislator, 
of  executive  officer,  of  judicial  officer,  is  for  naught. 

Mr.  Justice,  a  man  would  be  a  i>oor  cittm:n  of  this  country  if  he  could 
sit  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  pew  and  not  feel  the  solcnm  sense  of  the  asso- 
ciations borne  in  upon  him ;  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of  this 
church  for  that  reverence  for  the  historic  past,  for  the  sense  of  historic 
continuity,  which  has  made  them  keep  this  pew  unchanged.  I  hope  it 
will  remain  unchanged  in  this  church  as  long  as  our  country  endures. 
We  have  not  too  many  monuments  of  the  past ;  let  us  keep  every  little 
bit  of  association  witli  that  which  is  highest  and  best  of  the  past  as  a 
reminder  to  us,  equally  of  what  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
and  of  how  wc  should  show  our  appreciation.  This  evening  I  sit  in 
this  pew  of  Abraliam  Lincoln's,  together  with  .Abraham  Lincoln's  pri- 
vate secretary,  who,  for  my  good  fortune,  now  serves  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  my  Cabinet. 

If  ever  there  lived  a  President  who  during  his  term  of  service  needed 
all  of  the  consolation  and  of  the  strength  that  he  could  draw  from  the 
iinsi-en  powers  above  him,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  worked  and 
suffered  for  the  people,  and  when  he  had  lived  for  them  to  good  end 
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gave  his  life  at  the  end.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  practically  ap- 
plied what  was  tanght  in  our  churches,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
other  day  I  was  rc-rcading — on  i!je  suggestkin  of  Mr.  Hay— a  little 
speech  not  often  quoted  of  hts,  yet  which  seems  to  nie  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  titat  Iw  ever  made;  delivered  right  after  his  re-election.  I 
think,  to  a  body  of  serenadcrs  who  Iiad  come,  if  my  memory  ts  correct, 
from  Maryland,  and  called  for  an  ad<lrc&s  from  him  from  the  White 
House.  It  is  extraordinary  to  read  that  speech,  and  to  realize  that  the 
man  who  made  it  had  ju»t  come  succeiisfully  through  a  great  political 
contest  in  which  he  felt  that  so  nnich  was  at  stake  for  the  Nation  that 
he  had  no  time  to  think  whether  or  not  an)'thinE:  was  at  stake  for  him- 
self. The  speech  is  devoid  of  the  least  shade  of  biltemess.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  unsvciitly  triumph  over  those  w)io  have  been  defeated. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  glonlication  of  himself,  or  in  any  improper  sense 
of  his  party.  There  is  an  earnest  appeal,  now  tlial  the  election  is  over, 
now  that  the  civic  strife  has  been  completed,  for  all  decent  men  who 
love  the  country  to  join  together  in  service  to  tlie  country ;  and  in  tlic 
Hwech  he  uses  a  thoroughly  I,iiicoln-like  phrase  when  he  says  "I  have 
not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  the  breast  of  any  man,"  thus  trying  to 
make  clear  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  any  op|ioncnt,  no  bitter* 
ni-ss  toward  any  opponent ;  that  all  he  wishes  is  that  iliose  who  opposed 
him  should  join  with  those  who  favored  him  in  working  toward  a  com- 
mon end.  In  reading  his  works  and  addresses,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  as  he  went  higher  and  higher  all  personal  bitterness  seemed  to  die 
out  of  him.  In  the  I.incoln-Dougtas  debates  one  can  still  catch  now  and 
then  a  note  of  personal  antagonism ;  the  man  was  in  the  arena,  and  as 
the  blows  were  given  and  taken  you  can  see  that  now  and  then  he  had 
a  feeling  against  liis  antagonist.  When  he  !>ecame  President  and  faced 
the  crisis  that  he  had  to  face,  from  that  time  on  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  find  an  expression,  a  speech,  a  word  of  Lincoln's,  written  or  spoken, 
in  which  bitterness  is  shown  lo  any  man.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  was 
so  great  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  liave  feeling  against  any  in- 
dividual. 

In  closing,  Mr,  Jnstice.  in  thanking  you  of  this  church,  the  church 
so  closely  kindred  to  my  own  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  thanking  you 
for  asking  me  here,  let  mc  say  how  peculiarly  glad  I  am  that  in  the 
cliair  tits  one  man,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  I  could  be 
escorted  here  by  another  man,  who  has  just  severed  his  connection  with 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  United  States  Army,  both  of  whom — 
you.  Justice  Harlan,  and  you.  General  Brccken ridge— had  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  privilege  of  proving  by  their  deeds  the  faith  that  was  in 
thcin  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls ;  both  of  whom  did  their  part 
in  holding  up  the  hands  of  mighty  Lincoln,  and  both  of  whom  were 
bom  in  the  State  of  Lincoln's  birth. 
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TO  THE  DELEGATES  OP  THE  GERMAN  SOCtETIES  RECEIVED  AT 

WHITE  HOUSE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  THURSDAY, 

NOVEMBER  19.  1903. 

Mr.  VoeUkncr,  and  gentlemen: 

It  gives  mc  peculiar  pleasure  to  greet  you  to-day ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  real  regret  to  me  that  I  can  not  attend  formally  your  celebration. 

Vou  arc  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  speak  of  the  stand  that 
the  Cerman  clement  in  our  citizenship  has  always  taken  in  all  crises  of 
our  national  life.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  beginning  of  our  colonial 
history  to  this  day,  the  German  strain  has  been  constantly  increasing 
in  importance  among  the  many  strains  that  go  to  make  up  our  com- 
posite national  cliaracter.  1  do  not  have  to  repeat  to  you  the  story  of  the 
early  German  immigration  to  this  country — the  German  immigration 
that  began  in  a  mass  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
before  that  time  had  been  represented  among  the  very  6rst  settlers. 
Allow  mc  to  give  you  one  bit  of  ancestral  experience  of  mine.  The  first 
head  of  the  New  York  City  Government  who  was  of  German  birth  was 
Letsler,  about  the  year  1680.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  popular 
faction  in  the  New  York  colony  of  that  day,  and  among  the  Lcislcrian 
aldermen  was  a  forbear  of  mine  named  Roosevelt.  You  arc  entirely 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  German  immigration  that  went  to  the  for- 
mation tif  Pennsylvania  from  the  beginning.  That  element  was  equally 
strong  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York ;  it  was  equally  strong  in 
Middle  and  Western  Marj-land.  For  instance,  in  the  RevoIulJonary 
War,  one  of  the  distinguished  figures  contributed  by  New  York  to  the 
cause  of  independence  was  that  of  the  German  Herkimer,  whose  fight 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  represented  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the 
struggle  for  independence;  and  one  of  the  New  York  counties  is  now 
named  after  him.  The  other  day  I  went  out  to  the  battlefield  of  An- 
tictam,  here  in  Maryland.  There  the  Memorial  Church  is  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  which  was  founded  in  1768.  the  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antietam  being  originally  exclusively  a  German  set- 
tlement There  is  a  list  of  its  pasrors,  and  curiously  enough  a  series  of 
memorial  windows  of  men  with  German  names — men  who  belonged  to 
the  Maryland  regiment  recruited  largely  from  tliat  region  for  the  Civil 
War.  which  Maryland  regiment  was  mainly  composed  of  men  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  In  the  Civil  War  it  should  be  difficult  to  paint  in  too 
strong  colors  what  I  may  wcU-nigh  call  the  all-importance  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  citizens  of  German  birth  and  extraction  toward 
the  cause  of  Union  and  Liberty,  especially  in  what  were  then  known  as 
the  border  States.  It  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  have  kept 
Missouri  loyal  had  it  not  been  for  the  German  element  therein,  It  was 
the  German  portion  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  which  formed  the  core  of 
the  Union  caus«  in  Missouri.    And  but  little  less  important  was  the 
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part  played  b>-  tlie  G«niiiins  in  Maryland,  and  also  in  Louisville  and 
other  portions  of  Kentucky. 

Each  body  of  immigrants,  each  clement  tliat  has  thus  been  added  to 
Our  national  strain,  has  contributed  something  of  value  to  the  national 
character ;  and  to  no  element  do  we  owe  more  than  wc  owe  to  that 
element  represented  by  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  this  day  of  ad- 
dressing. 


BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  GOOD 

ROADS  CONGRESS.  AT  WHITE  HOUSE.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

JANUARY  A  ISKM. 

Mr.  Chairnutn: 

I  wish  to  greet  you  particularly,  and  I  am  sure  1  need 
not  say  how  entirely  I  sympathize  with  the  movement  that  you  are 
championing  for  better  means  of  communication.  The  road  is  the 
syTubol  of  civilization.  Take  our  great  province  of  Alaska — I  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  more  needed  for  the  development  of  Alaska  on  per- 
manent lines  th.in  the  building  up  of  a  proper  system  of  roads,  and, 
where  is  it  impossible  to  make  w'aRon  roads,  trails.  Throughout  our 
country  our  citizens  will  have  to  turn  their  energies  to  improving  the 
means  of  intercourse — that  is,  the  roads — between  community  and  com- 
munity, becaiwe  we  are  a  civilized  people  and  wc  canno'  afford  to  have 
barbaric  methods  of  communication. 


ON  RECEIVING  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN 
EDITORli\L  ASSOCIATION  AT  WHITE  HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  FEBRUARY  5.  IWJ. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  glad  1  am  to  welcome  you  here  to  Washington, 
and  I  am  stirc,  also,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  my 
realizing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that  you  do.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  tenn,  no  man  is  more  essentially  a  public  servant  than  the 
editor,  the  man  who.  in  the  public  press,  not  merely  gives  tlie  news,  but 
exercises  so  great  a  control  over  the  thought  of  our  country. 

And  in  speaking  to  you  as  my  fellow  Republicans,  I  wish  you  to  know 
how  every  man  here  tn  Washington  who  is  striving  to  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  serve  his  party  or  make  that  parly  serve  the  country  realizes  the 
dependence  on  you  and  those  like  you  throughout  this  land  for  making 
his  purposes  effective.  It  is  upon  your  interpretation  of  the  acts  done 
here  thai  wc  must  depend  for  having  these  acts  rcceivetl  at  the  proper 
worth  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  we  need 
is  simply  to  have  the  exact  truth  told,  to  have  what  we  have  done  set 
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forth  as  it  has  been  clone,  and  to  have  our  purposes  interpreted  in  ttic 
liglit  not  merely  of  our  words  biit  of  our  deeds ;  and  you  know  lliat  ttiat 
is  all  that  we  need,  an<l  to  meet  that  need  we  depend  absolutely  upon 
you. 

Feeling  this  a»  I  do,  it  is  in  no  perfunaory  manner  that  1  greet 
you  and  tliank  you  for  coming  here. 


AT  A  DINNER  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PUBLISHERS*  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA,  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  APRIL  7.  lOaj. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  a  man  in  public  life  to  meet  the  real  gov- 
erning classes.  I  wish  to  bid  you  welcome  to  Washington,  and  to  say 
but  a  word  of  greeting,  and  tliat  word  shall  lake  the  form  of  a  warning 
and  a  hope,  I  did  not  speak  in  justice  when  1  alhuled  to  yon  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governing  classes.  I  think  that  we  of  the  United 
Slates  cannot  keep  too  fresh  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  the  people  themselves,  and  that  therefore,  heavy  is  the  responsibility 
that  lies  upon  the  people  and  upon  all  those  who  do  most  toward  shap- 
ing the  thought  of  the  people. 

Now,  in  the  days  of  my  youth  1  was  a  literary  man.  I  have,  recently, 
in  reading  a  book,  been  immensely  struck  by  the  thought  developed  in 
it  by  one  of  our  greatest  .scliolars,  who  was  speaking  of  freedom  and  of 
the  fact  that  freedom  could  not  exist  unless  there  went  with  it  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  he  used  a  phrase  somewhat  like  this:  "That 
among  all  peoples  there  must  he  a  restraint :  if  there  is  no  restraint  there 
is  for  an  inevitable  result  anarchy,  which  is  the  negation  of  all  govem- 
ment." 

Therefore  there  must  be  restraint  A  free  people  has  merely  sub- 
stituted self  restraint  for  external  restraint,  and  the  permanence  of  our 
freedom  as  a  people  and  our  liberty  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
shall  exercise  that  self  restraint. 

Law — there  must  be  more  than  good  laws  to  make  a  good  people.  A 
man  whose  morality  is  expressed  merely  in  the  non- infringement  of  the 
law  is  a  pretty  poor  creature.  Unless  our  average  citiKcnship  is  based 
upon  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  observance  of  the  laws  on  the  statute 
book,  then  our  average  citiienship  can  never  produce  the  kind  of  gov- 
erning which  it  must  and  will  produce.  So  far  from  liberty  and  the 
responsibitit)'  of  self  government  being  things  which  come  easily  and 
to  any  people  they  are  peculiarly  things  that  can  come  only  to  the  most 
highly  developed  people,  capable  not  only  of  mastering  others,  but  of 
mastering  themselves  and  who  can  achieve  real  self  government,  real 
liberty. 
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For  that  cultivation  of  th«  (pint  of  self-restraint  which  is  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  we  must  rely  in  no  small  degree  upon  those  who  furnish 
•o  much  of  the  thought  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  who  think  most ; 
and  therefore,  gentlemen,  in  greeting  you  here  to-night  I  wish  not 
merely  to  welcome  jxiu,  but  to  say  that  I  trust  every  man  of  you  feels 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him.  The  man  who 
writes,  the  man  who  month  in  and  month  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  day 
in  and  day  out,  furnishes  the  material  which  is  to  shape  the  thoughts 
of  our  people,  is  essentially  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  determines 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  kind  of  government  this  people  sliall 
possess. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  people.  I  believe  in  the  growth  and 
greatness  of  this  country,  because  I  believe  tliat  j-ou  and  those  like  you 
approach  their  tasks.in  the  proper  spirit — not  always,  but  as  a  rule. 

.And,  gentlcmtrn.  it  seems  to  me  ttiat  because  of  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  so  confident  in  the  greatness  of  our  country  and  our  country's  future 
we  should  beware  of  any  undue  levity  or  any  spirit  of  mere  boastfulness. 
Individual  courtesy  is  a  good  thing,  and  national  courtesy  is  quite  as 
good  a  thing.  If  there  is  any  one  quality  which  should  be  deprecated  in 
the  public  *man  and  in  the  public  writer  alike  it  is  the  use  of  language 
which  tends  to  produce  irritation  among  nations  with  whom  we  should 
be  on  friendly  terms.  Nations  arc  now  brought  much  nearer  together 
than  they  formerly  were.  Sleam.  electricity,  the  spread  of  the  press  in 
all  countries,  these  factors  have  brought  the  people  closer  together  ihan 
they  formerly  were.  You  can  rest  assured  that  no  man  and  no  nation 
ever  think  the  better  of  us  because  wc  adopt  toward  them  feelings  which 
we  should  resent  if  they  were  adopted  toward  us.*  We  have  a  very 
large  field  in  warring  against  evil  at  home.  When  all  is  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  nation  and  state  and  municipality  here  at  home  then  we  can  talk 
about  reforming  the  rest  of  mankind.    Let  us  begin  at  home. 


AT  CETTYSBURG,  MAY  »  im. 

The  place  where  we  now  are  lias  won  a  double  distinction.  Here  was 
fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  all  time,  and  here  was  spoken  one  of 
the  few  speeches  that  sliall  last  through  tlie  ages.  As  king  as  this 
Republic  endures  or  its  history  is  known,  so  long  shall  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  likewise  endure  and  be  known :  and  as  long  as 
the  English  tongue  is  understood,  so  long  shall  .\braham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  thrill  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  great  war  for  righteousness — a  war  waged  for 
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the  nobleit  ideals,  btit  waged  also  in  thoroughgoing,  practical  fashion. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  wars  \shich  mean  in  their  successful  outcome,  a  lift 
toward  belter  things  for  the  nations  of  mankind.  Some  wars  have 
meant  the  triumph  of  order  over  anarchy  and  licentiousness  masquerad* 
ing  as  liberty ;  over  tyranny  masquerading  as  order ;  bwt  this  victorious 
war  of  ours  meant  the  triumph  of  both  hberty  and  order,  the  triumph 
of  orderly  liberty,  the  bestowal  of  civil  rights  upon  the  freed  slaves,  and 
at  tile  same  time  the  stcni  insistence  on  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
law  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Moreover,  this 
was  one  of  those  rare  contests  in  which  it  was  to  the  immeasurable 
interest  of  the  vanquished  that  they  should  lose,  while  at  the  .same  time 
the  victors  acquired  the  precious  privilege  of  transmitting  to  those  who 
came  after  them,  as  a  heritage  of  honor  forever,  not  only  the  memory 
of  their  own  valiant  deed*,  but  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  those  who. 
no  less  valiantly  and  with  equal  sincerity  of  purpose,  fought  again&t  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  The  war  left  to  us  all.  as  fellow  countrjmcn,  as 
brothers,  the  right  to  rejoice  that  the  union  has  been  restored  in  in- 
destructible shape  in  a  country  where  slavery  no  longer  mocks  the 
boast  of  freedom,  and  also  the  right  to  rejoice  with  exultant  pride  in  the 
courage,  self-sacrifcc  and  the  devotion  alike  of  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray. 

He  is  but  a  poor  American  who,  looking  at  this  field,  docs  not  feel 
within  himself  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  nation's  past  and  a  liigher 
purpose  to  make  the  nation's  future  rise  level  to  her  past.  Here  fought 
the  chosen  sons  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  armies  which  on  this  field  contended  for  the  mastery  were  veteran 
armies,  hardened  by  long  campaigning  and  desperate  lighting  into  such 
instruments  of  war  as  no  other  nation  then  posjessed.  The  severity 
of  the  fighting  is  attested  by  the  proixirlionatc  loss,  a  loss  unrivaled  in 
any  battle  of  similar  size  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles; 
a  loss  which  in  certain  regiments  was  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths 
of  the  men  engaged.  Every  spot  on  this  field  has  its  own  associations 
of  soldierly  duty  nobly  done,  of  supreme  self-Siicrificc  freely  rendered. 
The  names  of  the  chiefs  who  served  in  the  two  armies  form  a  long  honor 
roll,  and  tlie  enlisted  men  were  worthy  of  those  who  ted  them.  Every 
acre  of  this  ground  has  lis  own  association.  Wc  sec  where  the  fight 
thundered  through  and  around  the  village  of  Gettysburg,  where  the 
artillery  formed  on  the  ridges ;  where  the  cavalry  fought ;  where  the 
hills  were  attacked  and  defended,  and  where  finally,  the  great  charge 
surged  up  the  slope,  only  to  break  on  the  summit  in  tlie  bloody  spray  of 
gallant  failure. 

But  the  soldiers  who  won  at  Gettysburg,  the  soldiers  who  fought  to  a 
finish  the  Civil  War  and  thereby  made  their  countrymen  forever  their 
debtors,  have  left  us  tar  more  even  tlian  the  memories  of  the  war  itself. 
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gradually  grew  to  understand  tliat  the  tritimpli  would  come,  not  by  a 
tingle  brilliant  victory,  but  by  a  hundred  painful  and  tedious  campaigns. 
In  the  East  and  the  West  the  columns  advanced  and-rvcoiled.  swayed 
from  side  to  side  and  again  advanced,  along  the  coasts  the  black  ships 
stood  endlessly  off  and  on  before  the  hostile  forts,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals emerged  into  light,  each  lo  face  his  crowded  hour  of  success  or 
failure,  the  men  in  front  fought;  the  men  behind  supplied  and  pushed 
forward  those  in  front,  and  the  final  victory  was  due  to  the  deeds  of  all 
who  played  their  parts  well  and  manfully  in  the  scores  of  bailies,  in  the 
countless  skirmishes,  in  march,  in  camp,  in  reserve  as  commissioned 
officers,  or  in  the  ranks — wherever  and  whenever  duly  called  them. 
Just  so  it  must  be  for  us  in  civil  life.  We  can  make  and  keep  this  coun- 
try worthy  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  save  it  only  on  condition 
that  the  average  man  among  us  on  the  whole  docs  bis  duty  bravely, 
loyally  and  wilb  common  sense  in  whatever  position  life  allots  to  him. 

Exactly  as  in  time  of  war  courage  is  the  cardin-il  virtue  of  the  soldier, 
GO  in  time  of  peace,  honesty,  using  the  word  in  its  deepest  and  broadest 
significance,  is  the  essential  basic  virtue,  without  which  all  else  avails 
nothing. 

National  greatness  is  of  slow  growth.  It  cannot  be  forced  and  yet  be 
stable  and  enduring,  for  it  is  based  fundamentally  upon  national  char- 
acter, and  national  character  is  stamped  deqi  in  a  people  by  the  lives  of 
many  generations.  The  men  who  went  into  the  army  had  to  submit  to 
discipline,  had  to  submit  to  restraint  through  the  government  of  the 
leaders  they  had  chosen,  as  the  price  of  winning.  So  we,  the  people, 
can  preserve  our  liberty  and  our  greatness  in  time  of  peace  only  by  our* 
selves  exercising  the  virtues  of  honesty,  of  self-restraint,  and  of  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man.  In  all  ages  of  the  past  men  have  seen 
coimtries  lose  their  liberty,  because  their  people  could  not  restrain  and 
order  themselves,  and  therefore  for.fcited  the  right  to  what  they  were  not 
able  to  use  with  wisdom. 

It  was  hecau.ie  you  men  nf  the  Civil  War  knew  both  liow  to  use 
liberty  temperately  and  how  to  defend  it  at  need  that  we  and  our  child- 
ren and  our  children's  children  shall  hol<l  you  in  honor  forever.  Here, 
on  Memorial  Day,  on  this  great  battlefield,  we  commemorate  not  only 
the  chiefs  who  actually  won  this  battle ;  not  only  Meade  and  his  lieu- 
tenants, Hancock  and  Reynolds  and  Howard  and  Sickles,  and  ibc  many 
others  whose  nameii  flame  in  our  annals,  hut  also  the  chiefs  who  made 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  what  it  was,  and  those  who  afterward  ted  it 
in  the  campaigns  which  were  crowned  at  Appomattox ;  and  furthermore, 
(hose  who  made  and  used  its  sister  annies — McClellan,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  organization;  Rosecrans,  Bucll,  Thomas,  the  un- 
yiehling,  the  steadfast :  and  that  great  trio,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  last, 
and  greatest  of  all,  Grant  himself,  tl)c  silent  soldier  whose  hainmerlike 
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blows  finally  beat  down  even  the  prowess  of  the  men  who  fought  against 
him.  Above  all,  wc  meet  here  to  pay  homage  to  llie  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  scrvctl.and  (ought  and  died  without  having,  as  their  chiefs 
had.  as  their  chiefs  had  the  chance  to  write  their  names  on  the  tablets 
of  fame :  to  the  men  who  marcfied  and  fought  in  the  ranks,  wlw  were 
buried  in  long  trenches  on  llic  field  of  battle,  who  died  in  cots  marked 
only  by  numbers  in  the  hospitals ;  who,  if  they  lived  when  the  war  was 
over,  went  back  each  to  his  task  on  the  farm  or  in  the  town,  to  do  his 
duty  in  peace  as  he  had  done  it  in  war ;  to  take  up  the  tlireads  of  his 
working  life  where  he  had  dropped  tlicm  when  the  trumpets  of  the 
nation  pealed  to  arms.  To-day,  all  over  this  land,  our  people  meet  to 
pay  reverent  homage  to  the  dead  who  died  that  the  nation  might  live 
and  we  pay  homage  also  to  their  comrades  who  are  still  with  us. 

All  are  at  one  now,  the  sons  of  ihose  who  wore  the  Wiie  and  the  sons 
of  those  who  wore  the  gray,  and  all  can  unite  in  paying  respect  to  tlie 
memory  of  those  who  fell,  each  of  them  giving  his  life  for  his  duty  as 
he  .saw  it ;  and  all  should  be  at  one  in  learning  from  the  deaths  of  these 
men  how  to  live  usefully  while  tlie  times  call  for  the  performance  of  the 
coimtlcss  necessary  duties  of  everyday  life,  and  how  to  hold  ourselves 
re»dy  to  die  nobly  should  the  nation  ever  again  demand  of  her  sons  the 
ultimate  proof  of  loyalty. 


ACCEPTANCE  OP  NOMINATION  FOR   PRESIDENT.  JULY  a?,  tgo*. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  NotiHcation  Committee: 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  repre- 
sentatives u(  the  Republican  party  assembled  in  convention,  and  I  accept 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  with  solemn  realization  of  the  obliga* 
tions  I  assume.  I  heartily  approve  the  declaration  of  principles  whicli 
the  Republican  National  Convention  has  adopted,  and  at  some  future 
day  I  shuU  communicate  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  at  lengtli  and  in 
detail  a  formal  written  acceptance  of  the  nomination. 

Three  years  ago  I  became  President  because  of  the  death  of  my 
lamented  predecessor.  I  then  stated  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  carry 
out  his  principles  and  policies  for  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the 
country.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  kept  the  promise  thus  made. 
If  next  November  my  countrymen  confirm  at  the  polls  the  action  of  the 
convention  you  represent.  I  sliall,  under  Providence,  continue  to  work 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

A  parly  is  of  worth  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  nattonal  interest, 
and  every  official,  high  or  low,  can  serve  his  party  best  by  rendering 
to  the  people  the  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable.  Effective  govern- 
ment comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  loyal  co-operation  of  many  different 
persons.    The  members  of  a  legislative  majority,  the  officers  in  the 
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various  departments  of  the  administration  and  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  as  toward  each  other  must  work  together,  with  subor- 
dination of  self  to  the  common  end  of  successful  government.  We  wlio 
have  been  intrusted  with  power  as  public  ser%-ant3  during  the  last  seven 
^  years  of  administration  and  legislation  now  come  before  the  people 
content  to  be  judged  by  our  record  of  achievement.  In  the  years  that 
have  gone  by  wc  have  made  the  deed  square  with  the  word ;  and  if  wc 
are  continued  In  power  we  shall  unswervingly  follow  out  the  great  lines 
of  public  policy  whici)  the  Republican  ))arty  has  already  laid  down :  a 
public  policy  to  which  we  arc  giving,  and  shall  give,  a  united,  and  tliere- 
fore  an  efficient  supfxirl. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  more  fortunate  than  our  opponents,  who  now 
appeal  for  coniidence  on  the  ground,  which  some  express  and  some 
seek  to  have  confidentially  understood,  that,  if  triumphant,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  prove  false  to  every  principle  which  in  the  last  eight  years 
they  have  laid  down  as  vital,  and  to  leave  undisturbed  tliose  very  acts 
of  the  administration  because  of  which  they  ask  that  the  administration 
itself  be  driven  from  power.  Seemingly,  their  present  attitude  as  to 
their  past  record  is  tliat  some  of  them  were  mistaken  and  others  in- 
sincere. Wc  make  our  appeal  in  a  wholly  different  spirit.  We  arc  not 
constrained  to  keep  silent  on  any  vital  question ;  wc  are  divided  on  no 
vital  question ;  our  policy  is  continuous,  and  is  the  same  for  all  sections 
and  localities.  There  is  nothing  experimental  about  the  government 
wc  ask  the  people  to  continue  in  power,  for  our  performance  in  the  past, 
our  proved  governmental  efficiency,  is  a  guarantee  at  to  our  promises 
for  the  future.  Our  opponents,  either  openly  or  secretly,  according  to 
their  several  temperaments,  now  ask  the  people  to  trust  their  present 
promises  jn  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  intend  to  treat  their 
past  promises  as  null  and  void.  We  know  our  own  minds  and  we  have 
kept  of  tlic  same  mind  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  to  our 
policy  coherence  and  sanity.  In  such  a  fundamental  matter  as  the  en* 
forccment  of  the  law  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  promises,  but 
merely  to  ask  that  our  record  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  wc  shall 
continue  to  do.  In  dealing  with  the  great  organizations  known  as  trusts 
wc  do  not  have  to  explain  why  the  laws  were  not  enforced,  but  point 
out  that  they  actually  have  been  enforced  and  th.-it  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Iheir  enforcement. 

We  do  not  have  to  propose  to  "turn  the  rascals  out."  for  we  have 
shown  in  very  deed  that  whenever  by  diligent  investigation  a  public 
official  can  be  found  who  has  betrayed  his  trust  he  will  be  punished  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  whether  he  was  appointed 
under  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  administration.  This  is  the  efficient 
way  to  turn  the  rascals  out  and  to  keep  them  out,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  sincerity.    Moreover,  the  betrayals  of  trust  in  the  last  seven  years 
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have  been  insignificant  in  number  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
public  service.  Never  has  the  administration  of  the  p)vcmmcnt  been 
on  a  cleaner  and  higher  level ;  never  has  the  public  work  of  the  nation 
been  done  more  honestly  and  efficiently. 

Assuredly,  it  is  unwise  to  change  the  policies  which  have  worked 
50  well  and  which  are  now  working  so  well.  Prosperity  has  come  at 
home.  Tile  national  honor  and  interest  have  been  upheld  abroad.  We 
have  placed  the  finances  of  the  nation  upon  a  sound  gold  basis.  Wc 
have  done  this  with  the  aid  of  many  who  were  formerly  our  opponents, 
but  who  would  neittier  openly  support  nor  silently  acquiesce  in  the 
heresy  of  unsound  finance ;  and  we  have  done  it  against  the  convinced 
and  violent  opposition  of  the  mass  of  our  present  opponents,  who  still 
refuse  to  recant  the  unsound  opinions  which  for  the  moment  they  think 
it  inexpedient  to  assert.  We  know  what  wc  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
honest  and  stable  currency.  We  mean  the  same  thing  from  year  to  year. 
We  do  not  have  to  avoid  a  definite  and  conclusive  committal  on  the 
most  important  issue  which  has  recently  been  before  the  people,  and 
which  may  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  be  before  them  again.  Upon 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  issue  the  convictions  of  half  of  our 
number  do  not  clash  with  those  of  the  other  half.  So  long  as  the  Repub' 
lican  party  is  in  power  the  gold  standard  is  settled,  not  as  a  matter  of 
temporary  jxilitical  expediency,  not  because  of  sliifting  conditions  in  the 
production  of  gold  in  certain  mining  centres,  but  in  accordance  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  national  morality  and 
wisdom. 

Under  ihe  financial  legislation  which  we  have  enacted  there  is  now 
ample  cirpulation  for  every  business  need ;  and  every  dolLir  of  this  cir- 
culalion  is  worth  a  dollar  in  gold.  We  have  reduced  the  interest  bear- 
ing debt,  and  in  still  larger  measure  the  intercut  on  that  debt.  All  of 
the  war  taxes  imposed  during  the  Spanish  war  have  been  removed 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  an 
unnecessary  surplus.  The  result  is  that  hardly  ever  before  have  the 
expenditures  and  income  of  the  government  so  closely  corresponded. 
In  the  fiscal  year  that  lias  just  closed  the  excess  of  income  over  the 
ordinary  expenditures  was  $9,000^000.  This  does  not  take  account  of 
the  $50,000,000  expended  out  of  the  accumulated  surplus  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  It  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  sound 
financial  condition  of  the  nation  that  instead  of  following  the  usual 
course  in  such  matters  and  throwing  the  burden  upon  twsterily  by  an 
issue  of  bonds,  we  were  able  to  make  the  payment  outright,  and  yet 
after  it  10  have  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of  $161,000,000.  Moreover, 
.  we  were  able  to  pay  this  $50,000,000  out  of  hand  without  causing  the 
slightest  disturbance  to  business  conditions. 

We  have  enacted  a  tariff  law  under  which  during  the  last  few  years 
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the  country  lus  atiaionl  3  height  of  matcrLal  wcllbeing  never  bcfgrc 
reached.  Wages  arc  higher  than  ever  before.  That  whenever  llic 
need  arises  there  shoiitd  be  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  schedules  is 
undoubted;  but  such  changes  can  with  safety  he  made  only  by  lliosc 
whose  devotion  to  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  is  beyond  question ; 
for  otherwise  the  changes  would  amount  not  to  readjustment  but  to 
repeal.  The  readjustment  when  made  must  maintain  and  not  destroy 
tJie  protective  principle.  To  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  tlic  manufacturer, 
this  is  vital ;  but  perhaps  no  other  man  is  so  much  interested  as  the  wage 
workers  in  the  maintenance  of  our  present  economic  system,  both  as 
regards  the  finances  and  the  tariff.  The  standard  of  living  of  our  wage 
workers  i»  higher  than  tluit  of  any  other  country,  and  it  cannot  lo  re- 
main unless  we  have  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  always  keep  as  a 
minimum  a  rate  of  duty  sufReicnt  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
labor  coAt  here  and  abroad.  Those  who.  hkc  our  op]H}ncnts,  denounce 
protection  as  a  robbery  tlicreby  cormnit  themselves  to  the  proposi- 
tion thai  if  they  were  to  revise  the  tariff  no  heed  would  be  paid 
lo  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  difference  between  the  standards  of 
living  for  wage  workers  here  and  in  other  countries;  and  therefore  on 
this  point  their  antagonism  to  our  position  is  fimdaniental.  Here  again 
we  ask  that  their  promises  and  ours  be  judged  by  what  has  been  done 
in  the  immediate  past.  We  ask  tliat  sober  and  sensible  men  compare 
the  workings  of  the  present  tariff  law  and  the  conditions  whidi  obtain 
uniler  it.  with  the  workings  of  the  preceding  tarifT  law  of  l&M  and  the 
conditions  which  that  tariff  of  1894  helped  to  bring  about. 

We  believe  in  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations  on  the  terms  outlineil 
in  President  McKinley's  last  speech,  which  urged  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  markets  by  reciprocal  agreements  whenever  they  could  be  made 
without  injury  to  .^merican  industry  and  lalwr.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  only  great  reciprocity  treaty  recently  adopted — that  with  Cuba- 
was  finally  opposed  almost  alone  by  the  representatives  of  the  very  party 
which  now  states  that  it  favors  reciprocity.  And  here,  again,  we  ask 
that  the  worth  of  our  words  be  judged  by  comparing  their  deeds  with 
ours.  On  tliis  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  there  were  at  tlie  outset  grave 
differences  of  opinion  among  ourselves ;  and  the  notable  thing  in  tlie 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  legislation  wliich 
carried  it  into  effect,  was  tlie  highly  practical  manner  in  which,-  without 
sacrifice  of  principle,  these  differences  of  opinion  were  reconciled. 
There  was  no  rupture  of  a  great  party,  but  an  excellent  practical  out- 
come, tlie  result  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  two  successive 
Presidents  and  two  successive  Congresses.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  governing  capacity  which  entitles  us  to  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
not  only  in  our  purposes,  but  in  our  practical  ability  to  achieve  those 
purposes.    Judging  by  the  history  of  the  last  tn'elvc  years,  down  lo  this 
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very  montli,  is  there  justification  for  believing  that  under  similar  drcum- 
slanccH  and  with  similar  initial  diffcTcnces  of  opinion  our  opponents 
would  have  achieved  any  practical  result? 

.We  have  already  shown  in  actual  fact  that  our  policy  is  to  do  fair 
and  equal  justice  to  all  men.  paying'  no  heed  to  whether  a  maa  is  rich 
or  poor ;  paying  no  heed  to  his  race,  his  creed  or  his  birthplace. 

We  recognize  the  organization  of  capital  and  the  organization  of 
labor  as  natural  outcomes  of  our  industrial  system.  Each  kind  of 
oi^anizaiion  is  lo  be  favored  so  long  as  it  acts  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
of  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Each  is  to  be  granted  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  each  in  turn  is  to  be  held  to  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  law ;  for  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  below  it.  llic  humblest 
individual  is  to  have  his  rights  safeguarded  as  scrupulously  as  those  of 
the  strongest  oi^anitation.  for  each  is  to  receive  justice,  no  more  and 
no  less.  The  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  onr  modern  in- 
dustrial and  social  life  arc  manifold ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  nccet* 
sary  to  approach  their  solution  is  simply  the  spirit  of  honesty,  of  courage 
and  of  common  sense. 

In  inaugurating  the  great  work  of  irrigation  in  the  West,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  imabled  by  Congress  to  take  one  of  the  longest  strides 
ever  taken  under  our  govemmcnt  toward  utilizing  our  vast  national 
domain  for  the  settler,  the  actual  honle  maker. 

Ever  since  this  continent  was  discovered  the  need  of  an  isthmian 
canal  to  connect  the  Pacific  an<l  the  Atlantic  has  been  recognizeii,  and 
ever  since  the  birth  of  our  nation  such  a  canal  has  been  planned.  At 
last  the  dream  has  liecomt-  a  reality.  The  Isthmian  Canal  is  now  bring 
built  by  the  goveniitiont  of  ilie  United  States.  We  conducted  the 
negotiation  for  its  construction  with  the  nicest  and  most  scrupulous 
honor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  generosity  toward  those  through 
whose  territory  it  was  to  run.  Every  sinister  cflfort  which  could.be 
devised  by  the  spirit  of  faction  or  the  spirit  of  self-interest  was  made 
in  order  to  defeat  the  treaty  with  Panama  and  tliereby  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  this  work.  The  construction  of  the  canal  is  now  an 
assured  fact,  but  most  certainly  it  is  unwise  to  intrust  the  carrying  out 
of  .so  momentous  a  policy  to  those  who  have  endeavored  to  defeat  the 
whole  undertaking. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  so  conducted  that,  while  not  one  of  our 
just  cLiims  has  been  sacrificed,  our  relations  with  all  foreign  nations  are 
now  of  the  most  peaceful  kind ;  there  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  liorizon.  Tlic 
last  cause  of  irritation  between  us  and  any  other  nation  was  removed 
by  the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

In  the  Caribbean  Sea  we  have  made  good  our  promises  of  independ- 
ence to  Cuba.  an<i  have  proved  our  assertion  that  our  mission  in  the 
island  was  one  of  justice,  and  not  of  self-aggrandizement ;  and  thereby 
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no  less  tlian  b}-  oiir  action  in  Venezuela  and  Panama  we  Iiave  shown 
that  the  Moiiroe  Doctrine  is  a  living  reality,  dcsiRncd  for  the  hurt  of  no 
nation,  but  for  the  protection  of  civilization  on  the  Western  conlitjent 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our  steady  growth  in  power  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  strengthening  disposition  to  use  this  power  with 
strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  for  the  cause  of  international 
justice  and  good  will. 

We  eaniesily  desire  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds;  and  we  endeavor  to  place  otir  relations  witli  thcni  upon 
a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  instead  of  hostility.  We  hold  that  the 
prosperity  of  each  nation  is  an  aid  and  not  »  hindrance  to  the  prosperity 
of  other  nations.  Wc  seek  international  amity  for  the  reasons  that  make 
us  believe  in  peace  within  our  own  borders;  and  we  seek  this  peace 
not  because  wc  are  afraid  or  unready,  but  because  wc  think  tliat  peace 
is  right  as  well  as  advantageous. 

American  interests  in  the  Pacific  have  rapidly  grown.  American 
enterprise  has  laid  a  cable  across  this,  the  greatest  of  oceans.  We 
have  proved  in  effective  fashion  that  we  wish  the  Chinese  Empire  well 
and  desire  it*  integrity  and  independence. 

Our  foothold  in  the  Philippines  greatly  strengthens  our  position  for 
trade  of  the  F.ast;  but  wc  are  governing  the  Philippines  in  the  interest 
of  the  Philippine  people  themselves,  Wc  have  already  given  them  a 
share  in  their  gnvernment.  and  our  purpose  is  lo  increase  this  share  as 
rapidly  as  they  give  evidence  of  increasing  fitness  for  the  task.  The 
great  majority  of  the  officials  of  the  islands,  whether  elective  or  ap- 
pointive, are  already  native  Filipinos.  Wc  are  now  providing  for  a 
legislative  assembly.  This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  future  and 
it  would  be  eminently  unwise  lo  declare  what  our  next  step  will  be  until 
this  first  step  has  been  taken  and  the  results  arc  manifest.  To  have 
gone  faster  than  we  have  already  gone  in  giving  the  islanders  a  con- 
stantly increasing  measure  of  self-government  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous. At  the  present  moment  to  give  political  independence  to  the 
islands  would  result  in  the  immediate  loss  of  civil  rights,  personal  liberty 
and  public  order  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  Filipinos,  for  the  majority 
of  the  islanders  have  been  given  these  great  boons  by  us,  and  only  keep 
them  because  we  vigilantly  safeguard  and  gnarantee  them.  To  witii- 
draw  our  government  from  the  islands  at  this  time  would  mean  to  the 
average  native  the  loss  of  his  barely  won  civil  freedom.  We  have  es- 
tablished in  the  islands  a  government  by  Americans,  assisted  by  Fili- 
pinos. We  are  steadily  striving  to  transform  this  into  self-government 
by  tlie  Filipinos,  assisted  by  .^merieans.■ 

'The  tUaerrnct  bciaocn  now  and  ibcn.  loday  and  ■  SlMilan  dix-  is  tai  the  mon  part  ■ 
iIiflcRiu«  of  coau  uid  hit*,  tuih   tiib(  and  billii  of  fan.     Th«  Thuuthl  hatn't  fhiiigcd.  tbt 
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The  principles  which  we  uphold  slioultl  a|>pcal  to  all  our  countrymen, 
in  all  i>ortions  of  our  country.  Above  all,  they  should  give  u»  strength 
with  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of  those  wlio  up- 
held the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  wc  arc  strivinfj  to  do  our  work 
in  tlic  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  approached  his.  During  the  seven 
years  that  have  just  passed,  there  is  no  duty,  domestic  or  foreign,  which 
we  have  shirked ;  no  necessary  task  which  wc  have  feared  to  undertake 
or  which  we  Jiave  not  performed  wilii  reasonable  efficiency.  We  have 
never  pleaded  impotence.  Wc  have  never  sought  refuge  in  criticism 
and  complaint  instead  of  action.  We  face  the  future  with  our  past  and 
our  present  as  guarantors  of  our  promises,  .nnd  we  are  content  to  stand 
or  to  fall  by  the  record  which  wc  have  made  and  arc  making. 


AT  A  RECEPTION  GIVEN  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  WHITE 

HOUSE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  TO  PORTO  RICO  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS.  ON  AUGUST  la.  190* 

Ladies  end  gentlemen: 

I  wisli  to  greet  you  with  all  my  heart  here  at  the  national  capital.  It 
is  nty  earnest  wish  »s  it  was  the  wish  of  my  lamented  predecessor,  and 
as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  only  unmixed 
good  shall  come  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  because  of  their  connection 
with  this  country. 

I  greet  you  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  interest,  because  this  body 
and  those  like  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Porto 
Rico  arc  doing  that  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  island.  Vit  must  have  education  in  its  broadest  and  deep* 
est  sense — education  of  the  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  the  mind — in  order 
to  fit  any  people  to  do  its  duly  among  the  free  peoples  of  progress  in  the 
world.  And  I  trust  that  you  here',  you  teacliers,  you  men  and  women 
engaged  in  preparing  the  next  generation  to  do  its  work,  realize  fully 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you.  According  as  you 
here  in  this  room  and  j-our  colleagues  do  your  work  well  or  ill,  it  de- 
pends as  to  how  the  next  generation  of  Porto  Rico  shall  do  their  work 
in  tlic  world. 

I  am  glad  to  sec  you  because  of  the  very  fact  that  there  is  this  respon- 
sibility upon  you.  Nothing  in  this  world  comes  to  people  who  will  not 
work.  Nothing  worth  having  comes  to  those  who  do  not  or  arc  not 
willing  to  make  an  effort  to  get  it,  and  I  hail  you  here  because  you 
represent  that  great  boJy  of  your  fellows  in  Porto  Rico  who  are  making 

Tbing  bu  chiDgcJ — 4  lllilf.     Ii   >>  ■•  Inic  nuw  *•  I>   "i*  In   the  hour  of  AK«,ltu<   Ihat  the 

boundarlm  ol  »  cnnnlrr  «"  ''«  I"!""  of  '«  tp«tt.     Thai  u  »lix  *'  »""  '"   '!>*  f^iUppinn, 

Tlist  li  wliy  HC  will  bulM  th<  rsnatna  Cani1.  *iid  harlni  bulli  ll  0*11  I1.  .AUu,  thai  i*   wtiy 
ftnroiie  vill  uy  nolhinif,'— A.  t1,  I- 
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every  effort  to  fit  themselves,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  do  the 
best  work  of  which  they  arc  capable  in  this  world.  I  greet  you  and 
welcome  you  here. 


k 


TO  THE  DEt,EGATES  OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION.  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  SEPTEMBER  24.  IW- 

Centkmtn  of  the  tnUrfarUamenlary  Union: 

I  greet  you  with  profound  pleasure  as  representatives  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  great  international  movement  for  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  '\i  a  matter  of  gratification  to  all 
.\nicricans  that  wc  have  had  (he  honor  of  receiving  you  here  as  tho 
nation's  guests.  You  arc  men  skilled  in  the  practical  work  of  govern- 
ment in  your  several  countries,  and  this  fact  adds  weight  to  your  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  international  justice.  I  thank  you  for  very 
kind  alluuons  to  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished for  the  policies  you  have  at  heart,  and  I  assure  you  that  this 
government's  attitude  wil  continue  unchanged  in  reference  thereto. 
We  arc  even  now  taking  steps  to  secure  arbitration  treaties  with  all  other 
governments  which  arc  willing  to  enter  into  them  with  us. 

In  response  to  your  resolutions,  I  shall  at  an  early  date  ask  the  other 
nations  to  join  in  a  second  congress  at  The  Hague,  I  feel  as  I  am 
sure  you  do,  that  our  efforts  sliould  take  the  shape  of  pushing  forward 
toward  completion  the  work  already  done  at  The  Hague,  and  that  what- 
ever is  done  should  appear  not  as  something  divergent  therefrom,  but  as 
a  continuance  thereof.  At  the  first  conference  at  The  Hague  several 
questions  were  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  second  conference.  A  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  and  I 
feel  that  your  body  has  »hown  soimd  judgment  in  concluding  that  a 
second  conference  should  now  be  called  to  carry  some  steps  further 
forward  toward  completion  the  work  of  the  first.  It  would  be  visionary 
to  expect  too  imme<]iate  success  for  the  great  cause  you  arc  cham]>ion- 
ing ;  but  very  substantial  progress  can  l>c  made  if  we  strive  with  resolu- 
tion and  good  sense  toward  the  goal  of  securing  among  the  nations  of 
(he  earth  as  among  individuals  of  eadi  nation,  a  just  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  each  towards  otlicrs,  and  a  just  recognition  in  each  of  the 
rights  of  others.  The  right  and  the  responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
Our  effort  must  be  unceasing  both  to  secure  in  each  nation  fiitl  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  rights  of  others  and  to  bring  about  in  each  nation  an 
ever  growing  sense  of  its  responsibilities. 

At  an  early  date  I  shall  issue  the  call  for  the  conference  you  request. 
I  again  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  and  wish  you  godspeed  in  your  efforts  for  the  common  good 
of  mankind. 
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IN  RESPONSE  TO  ADHRI-SS  OF  PRINCE  FUSHIMI.  OF  JAPAN,  AT 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

NOVEMBER  15.  iW. 

U  gives  me  tinfeignecl  pleasure  to  meet  your  Imperial  Highness  and 
to  hear  from  you  the  expressions  of  the  fricndlj'  sentiments  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  of  the  people  of  Japan  toward  the  L'nitcd 
States  of  America.  I  assure  you  that  these  sentiments  arc  warmly 
reciprocated  by  me  and  by  the  American  people. 

Ever  since  the  Kmpirc  of  Japan-^at  the  invitation  of  this  country — 
entered  upon  the  career  of  modern  and  international  progress  which 
has  led  to  such  brilliant  results,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  have 
been  that  of  unbroken  friendship.  I  pVay  that  those  relations  may 
continue  forever,  growing  always  more  friendly  and  more  extended, 
and  I  trust  that  tliis  visit  of  your  Imperial  Highness  may  result  in  that 
increase  of  good  will  between  this  Republic  and  the  Empire  of  Japan 
which  will  naturally  come  from  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  wider 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

I  beg  you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  my  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  Iiis  valued  expressions  of  amity  and  my  best  wishes  for 
his  health  and  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  people. 


AT  THE  UNVEILING  OP  THE  STATUE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 
AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  NOVEMBER  19.  190*- 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

Through  you  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  thank  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  |)eoplc  of 
Germany,  for  the  gift  to  the  nation  which  you  have  just  formally 
delivered  to  me.  I  accept  it  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  regard 
which  it  typifies  for  the  people  of  this  Republic,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  part  of  tlic  German  people,  I  accept 
'  it  not  merely  as  a  statue  of  one  of  the  half  dozen  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  all  time,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  for  placing 
in  this  War  College,  but  I  accept  it  as  the  statue  of  a  great  man,  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  great  people,  ^d  whose  deeds 
hastened  the  approach  of  the  day  when  a  united  Germany  should  spring 
into  being. 

As  a  soldier,  Frederick  the  Great  ranks  in  that  very,  very  small  group 
which  includes  Alexander,  Ca;sar  and  Hannibal  in  antiquity,  and  Napo- 
leon and  possibly  Gustavus  Adolphus.  in  modem  times.  He  belonged 
lo  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Hoheniollern.  which  after  play- 
ing a  strong  and  virile  part  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  after  producing 
L60IDC  men,  like  tlie  Great  Elector,  who  were  among  the  most  famous 
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princes  of  their  time,  founded  the  royal  hotisc  of  Prussia  two  centuries 
ago,  and  at  last  in  our  own  day  established  the  mighty  German  Empire, 
now  among  the  foremost  of  the  world's  powers.  We  receive  this  gift 
now  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Emperor,  himself  a  man  who  has 
markedly  added  to  tlie  luster  of  his  great  tiotisc  and  his  great  nation,  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  who, 
while  keeping  ever  ready  to  defend  the  rights  of  that  people,  has  also 
made  it  evident  in  emphatic  fashion,  that  he  and  they  desire  friendship 
and  peace  with  tlic  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  career  of  the 
mighty  King,  and  mighty  general,  whose  statue  we  have  jtist  re- 
ceived. In  all  history  no  other  great  commander,  save  only  Hannibal, 
fought  so  long  against  such  terrible  odds,  and  while  Hannibal  finally 
failed,  Frederick  finally  triumphed.  In  almost  every  battle  he  fought 
against  great  odds,  and  lie  almost  always  won  the  victory.  When 
defeated  he  rose  to  an  even  higher  altitude  than  when  victorious. 
The  memory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  will  last  as  long  as  there  lives 
in  mankind  the  love  of  heroism,  and  its  operations  will  be  studied  to 
the  minutest  detail  as  long  as  the  world  sees  a  soldier  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  victories  of 
Leuthen  or  Prague,  Kossbach  or  Zomdorf,  when  the  great  King, 
after  having  been  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  banded  might  of  Europe, 
yet  rose  again  and,  by  an  exhibition  of  daring  such  as  never  before 
had  been  seen  united  in  one  person,  finally  wrested  triumpli  from 
defeat 

Not  only  must  the  military  scholar  always  turn  to  the  career  of 
Frederick  the  Great  for  lessons  in  strategy  and  tactics ;  not  only  must 
the  military  administrator  always  turn  to  his  career  for  lessons  in 
organizing  success ;  not  only  will  the  lover  of  heroism  read  the  talcs 
of  his  mighty  feats  as  long  as  mankind  cares  for  heroic  deeds ;  but  even 
those  who  are  not  attracted  by  tlic  valor  of  the  soldier,  must  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  the  greatness  of  the  man,  ponder  and  admire  the  lessons 
tiught  by  his  undaunted  resolution,  his  inflexible  tenacity  of  puqiose, 
his  farsightcd  grasp  of  lofty  possibilities,  and  his  unflinching,  unyield- 
ing determination  in  following  the  path  he  had  marked  out 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  statue  of  this  iron  soldier,  this  born 
leader  of  men.  should  find  a  place  in  this  War  College;  for  when 
soldierly  genius  and  soldierly  heroism  reach  the  highest  point  of 
achievement,  the  man  in  whom  they  are  displayed  has  grown  to  belong 
not  merely  to  the  nation  from  which  he  sprang,  but  to  all  nations  capable 
of  showing  and  therefore  capable  of  appreciating  the  virile  and 
masterful  virtues  which  alone  make  victors  in  those  dread  struggles 
where  resort  is  at  last  had  to  the  arbitration  of  arms. 

But.  Mr.  Ambassador,  In  accepting  the  statue  given  us  to-day 
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througli  you  from  the  German  Enijxror.  I  accept  it,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  the  statue  of  a  mighty  and  terrible  soldier,  but  I  accept 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  tics  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  I  trust 
as  the  years  go  on  will  bind  ever  closer  loRctbcr  the  American  and 
German  peoples.  There  is  kinship  of  blood  between  the  two  nations. 
We  of  the  United  States  arc  a  mixed  stock.  In  our  veins  runs 
llie  blood  of  almost  all  the  people  of  middle,  northern  and  western 
Europe.  Wc  already  liave  a  history  of  which  we  feel  that  we  Iiavc 
the  right  to  be  legitimately  proud  and  yet  our  nationality  is  still  in 
the  fonjiative  period.  Nearly  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
landing  of  the  Knglish  at  Jamestown  marked  the  beginning  of  what 
has  since  grown  into  the  United  Slates. 

During  these  three  centuries  Mreams  of  new-comers  from  many 
different  countries  abroad  have  in  each  generation  contributed  to 
swell  the  increase  of  our  people.  Soon  after  the  English  settled  in 
Virginia  and  New  England,  the  Hollander  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Swede  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Even  in 
Colonial  days  the  German  clement  had  become  very  strong  among 
our  people  in  various  parts  of  this  country;  the  Irish  element  was 
predominant  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghanics;  French  Huguenots 
were  numerous.  By  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
process  of  fusion  which  ha«  gone  on  ever  since,  was  well  under  way. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  national  history  men  of  German  origin 
or  German  parentage  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  both 
of  peace  and  of  war.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  leading 
generals  was  Muhlenburg,  an  American  of  German  descent  just  as 
among  the  soldiers  from  abroad  who  came  to  aid  us  one  of  the  most 
prominent  was  a  German,  Steuben.  Muhlenberg  was  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  battle  which  in 
the  Revolution  saved  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  American  cause 
was  fought  under  the  lead  of  a  German.  Herkimer.  As  all  the 
different  races  here  tend  rapidly  to  fuse  together,  it  is  rarely  po%<ible 
after  one  or  two  generations  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  various 
elements;  but  there  is  no  student  of  our  national  conditions  who  has 
failed  to  appreciate  what  a  valuable  element  in  our  composite  stock- 
is  the  German.  Here  on  this  platform,  Mr.  Ambassador,  among 
those  present  to-day  arc  many  men  partly  of  German  blood,  and  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  listened  to  you  and  who 
now  join  with  me  in  greeting  you.  there  are  many  whose  fallicrs  or 
grandfathers  were  bom  in  Germany,  and  not  a  few  wlio  themselves 
first  saw  the  light  there. 

Each  nation  has  its  allotted  tasks  to  do ;  each  nation  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties  to  encounter;*  and  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  tend  to 

*Thli  li  tru«.    AdiI  )«t  *  lullon,  ailli  an  inbwn  iich  la  gd  buy  ibr^kd.  ou(ht  M  be 
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become  more  closely  knit  together  alike  for  good  and  for  evil,  it 
becom«s  ever  more  important  to  all  that  each  should  prosper :  for  the 
prosperity  of  one  is  normally  not  a  sign  of  menace,  but  a  sign  of  hope 
for  the  rest.  Here  on  this  continent,  where  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  different  peoples  coming  to  our  shores  should  not  remain 
separate,  but  should  fuse  into  one,  our  unceasing  effort  is  to  strive  to 
keep  and  profit  by  the  good  that  each  race  brings  to  our  shores,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  away  with  all  racial  and  religious  animosities 
among  the  various  stocks.  In  both  efforts  we  have  met  wilh  an 
astonishing  measure  of  success.  As  the  years  go  by  it  becomes  not 
harder,  but  easier,  to  live  in  peace  and  goodwill  among  ourselves ;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  also  become  not  harder,  but  easier  to  dwell 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  young  people,  a  people  of  composite  stock,  we  have  kinship  with 
many  different  nations,  but  we  are  identical  with  none  of  them,  and 
are  developing  a  separate  national  life.  We  have  in  our  vein*  the 
blood  of  the  Englishman,  the  Wel;<.lunan  and  the  Irishman,  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman,  the  Scotchman,  the  Dutchman,  the  Scandinavian, 
the  Italian,  the  Mag>-ar.  the  Finn,  the  Slav,  so  that  to  each  of  the 
powers  of  the  Old  World  we  can  claim  a  more  or  less  distant  kinship 
by  blood ;  and  to  each  strain  of  blood  wc  owe  some  peculiar  quality 
in  our  national  life  or  national  character.  As  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
natural  that  wc  should  have  a  peculiar  feeling  of  nearness  to  each  of 
many  peoples  across  the  water.  Wc  most  earnestly  wish  not  only  to 
keep  unbroken  our  friendship  for  each,  but  so  far  as  we  can  without 
giving  offence  by  an  appearance  of  meddling,  to  seek  to  bring  about 
a  belter  understanding  and  a  broader  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  tolera- 
tion among  all  nations.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, in  pursuance  of  this  object,  recently  to  take  with  you  the  first 
steps  in  the  negoliation  of  a  treaty  of  friendly  arbitration  between 
Germany  and  the  United  Slates. 

In  closing,  let  mc  thank  you,  and  through  you,  the  Ccrraao  Emperor 
and  the  German  people,  for  this  statue,  which  I  accept  in  the  name 
of  the  American  i>eople.  a  people  claiming  blood  kinship  with  your 
own.  a  people  owing  much  to  Germany,  a  people  which,  though  with 
a  national  history  far  shorter  than  that  of  your  people,  nevertheless, 
like  your  people,  is  proud  of  the  great  deeds  of  its  past,  and  is  confident 
in  the  majesty  of  its  future,  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  in  the  coming 
years  these  two  great  nations  shall   move  on  toward  their   several 

nrf  lure  thil  vhiivrer  litulnMi  il  It  about  l«  cnt*c«  upon  1*  In  mllljr  ind  irulb  *  duty. 
Hiliona  u«  M  muth  likv  men  ihii  ihcy  utDtlljr  {iBve  llie  wrt  io  the  ttamaction  of  uim* 
fltet  ol  ffilljgina  mcannni  lir  Mlllnf  li  "ihcir  duly-"  The  ironl  "dulr"  It  commontr 
*inpIoT«)  wbcn  thrc  (o  aboul  •otne  lianli.  cruel.  UilcvUh  cntrr|irltc.  Tbe  Enaliah  in  South 
Aiiica  nlkcd  ol  ibtar  "duty*'  iDd  lore  »  rapublic  to  pit«**  in  lb*  name  of  lilxrtr.— A.  II.  I.. 
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destinies  knit  together  by  ties  of  the  heartiest  friendship  and  good- 
will. 


AT  THE  CELEBRATION   OP  THE   iioTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   ST. 

PATRICKS   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH,    WASH. 

INGTON.  D.  C,  NOVEMBER  M.  igoj. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Father  Stafford,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  mc  to  be  jirescnt  with  yon  tcnday  to  assist 
at  the  dedication  of  the  scliool,  hall  and  rectory  of  this  parish,  a 
parish  whose  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  we  also  now  cclc- 
btate.  For  this  parish  was  founded  six  years  before  the  National 
Capital  was  placed  in  the  present  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  glad,  in- 
deed, to  liave  been  introduced,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  you,  the  spiritual 
representative,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  of  that  Bishop  Carroll  who  played 
so  illitstrious  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  whose  kinsfolk 
played  so  illtustrious  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  tlic  nation  at  the  dawning 
of  this  government. 

In  greeting  all  of  you,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  especially  glad  to  sec 
the  children  present.  You  know  I  believe  in  children.  I  want  to 
sec  enough  of  them  and  of  the  right  kind. 

I  wish  to-day  in  the  very  brief  remarks  that  I  have  lo  make,  to 
dwell  upon  this  thought — the  thought  that  ought  to  be  in  the  minds 
of  every  man  and  woman  here — the  thought  that  while  in  this  country 
we  need  wise  laws,  hnnei^tly  and  fearlessly  executed,  and  while  we 
cannot  afford  to  tolerate  anything  but  the  highest  standard  in  the 
pubhc  service  of  the  government,  yet  in  the  last  analyus  the  future 
of  the  country  must  depend  upon  the  C|uality  of  tlie  individual  man 
or  woman  in  the  home.  The  future  of  this  country  depends  upon 
'the  way  tn  which  the  average  man  or  the  average  woman  in  it  does 
his  or  her  duty,  and  that  very  largely  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  tlie  average  boy  or  girl  is  brought  up.  Therefore  a  peculiar 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  whose  lifework  it  is  to  see  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  people  and  upon  those  who  make  it  their 
lifework  to  try  to  train  the  citizens  of  the  future  so  that  they  shall 
be  worthy  of  that  future. 

In  wishing  you  well  to-day.  1  wish  you  well  in  doing  the  most 
important  work  which  is  allotted  to  any  of  our  people  to  do.  The 
rules  of  good  citizenship  are  tolerably  simple.  The  trouble  is  not  in 
finding  tliem  out,  the  trouble  is  in  living  up  to  them  after  they  have 
been  found  out.  I  think  we  all  of  us  know  fairly  well  what  qualities 
they  are  which  in  their  sum  make  up  the  type  of  character  we  like 
to  nee  in  man  or  wife,  son  or  daughter.  But  I  am  afraid  wc  do  not 
always  see  them  as  well  developed  as  we  would  like  to.    I  wish  to 
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sec  in  the  avenge  American  citizen  llie  development  of  tlic  two  sets 
of  qualities,  which  wc  can  roughly  indicate  as  sweetness  and  strcn0h — 
tlie  qualities  on  the  one  hand  which  make  the  man  able  to  huld  Iiis 
own.  and  those  which  on  the  other  haml  niaUt;  him  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  others  just  as  much  as  for  his  own  riKhts. 

We  must  have  both  sets  of  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  the  man 
must  have  the  power  to  hold  his  own.  You  probably  know  tliat  I 
do  not  care  very  much  for  the  coward  or  tlic  moral  weakling.  I  want 
each  of  you  boys  and  the  girls  just  as  much,  and  each  of  you  young 
men  and  young  women,  to  have  the  qualities  without  which  people 
may  be  amiable  and  pleasant  while  things  go  well,  but  without  which 
they  cannot  succeed  in  times  of  stern  trial.  I  wish  to  see  in  the  man 
manliness,  in  the  woman  womanliness.  I  wish  to  sec  courage,  per- 
severance, the  willingness  to  face  work,  to  face,  you  men,  if  it  is 
necessary,  danger,  the  determination  not  to  shrink  back  when  tem- 
porarily beaten  in  life,  as  each  one  will  be  now  and  then,  but  to  come 
up  again  and  wrest  triumph  from  defeat.  I  want  to  see  you  men 
strong  men,  and  brave  men.  and  in  addition  I  wish  to  see  each  man 
of  you  feel  tJiat  his  strength  and  his  courage  but  make  htm  the  worse 
unless  to  that  strength  and  courage  are  joined  the  qualities  of  tender- 
ness toward  those  he  loves,  who  arc  dependent  upon  him,  and  right 
dealing  with  all  his  neighbors. 

Finally,  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  us  here  on  certain  successes 
that  we  have  achieved  in  tlie  century  and  .1  ipiarter  that  has  gone  by 
of  our  American  life.  Wc  have  difficulties  forw-ard,  and  we  are  a 
long  way  short  of  perfection.  I  do  not  see  any  immediate  danger  of 
our  growing  too  good.  There  is  ample  room  for  effort  yet.  But 
we  have  achieved  certain  results,  we  have  succeeded  in  measurably 
realizing  certain  ideals.  We  have  grown  to  accept  it  as  an  axiomatic 
truth  of  our  American  life  that  the  man  is  to  be  treated  on  bis  worth 
as  a  man.  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  his  position ;  that  this  is 
not  a  government  designed  to  favor  the  rich  man  as  such,  or  the 
poor  man  as  such,  but  that  it  is  designed  to  favor  every  man,  rich 
or  poor,  if  he  is  a  decent  man  who  acts  fairly  by  his  fellows.  We  have 
grown  to  realize  that  part  of  the  foundations  upon  which  our  liberty 
rests  is  the  right  of  each  man  to  worship  his  Creator  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  duty  of  each  man  to  respect  his  fel- 
low who  so  worships  him.  And,  oh,  my  countrymen,  one  of  tlie 
best  auguries  for  the  future  of  this  coimlr)',  for  the  future  of  this 
mighty  and  majestic  nation  of  ours,  hes  in  the  fact  that  wc  have 
grown  to  regard  one  another  with  a  broad  and  kin<tly  charity,  and  to 
realize  that  the  fiekl  for  human  endeavor  is  wide,  that  the  6cld  for 
charitable,  philanthropic,  religious  work  is  wide,  and  that  while  a 
comer  of  it  rcjnains  untilkd  wc  do  a  dreadful  wrong  if  wc  fail  to  wei- 
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come  the  work  done  in  that  field  by  evo-y  man.  no  matter  what  his 
creed,  provided  only  he  works  with  a  lofty  sense  o(  his  duty  to  God 
and  his  duty  to  his  neighbor. 


INTRODUCING  THE  REV.  CHARLES  WAGNER  TO  AN  AUDIENCE 

IN  LAFAYETTE  THEATRE,  WASHIXGTON,  D.  C. 

NOVEMBER  «.  1904. 

Mr.  MacParhtxd.  Mr.  Wagner,  men  and  uomen  of  Washington: 

This  is  the  first  and  will  be  the  only  time  during  my  Presidency 
that  I  sltall  ever  introduce  a  speaker  to  an  audience ;  and  I  am  more 
than  glarl  to  do  it  in  thi«  instance,  because  if  there  is  one  book  which 
I  sliould  like  to  have  read  as  a  tract,  and  al.so  what  is  not  invariably 
true  of  tracts,  as  an  interesting  tract,  by  all  our  people,  it  is  "The 
Simple  Life,"  written  by  Mr.  WaJ:ner.  There  are  other  books  which 
he  has  written  from  which  wc  can  gain  great  good,  but  I  know  of 
no  other  book  written  in  recent  years  anywhere,  here  or  abroad,  which 
contains  so  much  thai  we  of  America  ought  to  take  to  our  hearts  as 
is  contained  in  "Tlie  Simple  Life." 

I  like  the  hook  because  it  does  not  merely  preach  to  the  rich  and 
does  not  merely  preach  to  the  poor.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  address 
a  section  of  the  community  in  reprobation  of  the  forms  of  vice  to  which 
it  is  not  prone.  What  we  need  to  liave  impressed  on  us  is  that  it  is  not 
usually  tlic  root  principle  of  the  vice  that  varies  with  variation  in 
social  conditions,  but  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  vice  that  varies  ; 
and  Mr.  Wagner  has  wcli  brought  out  the  great  fundamental  truth 
tliat  the  brutal  arrogance  of  a  rich  man  who  looks  down  upon  a  poor 
man  merely  because  he  is  poor,  and  the  envy  of  the  poor  man 
toward  a  rich  man  merely  because  he  is  rich,  are  at  bottom  twin 
manifestations  of  the  same  vice.  They  arc  simply  different  sides  of 
llie  same  shield.  The  arrogance  that  looks  down  in  the  one  case, 
the  envy  that  hates  in  the  other  arc  really  exhibitions  of  the  same 
mean  base  and  unlovely  spirit  which  happens  in  one  case  to  he  in  dif- 
ferent surroundings  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  case.  The  kind  of 
man  who  would  he  arrogant  in  one  case  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  he  envious  and  filled  with  hatred  in  the  other.  The  ideal 
sliotdd  be  the  just,  the  generous,  the  broad-minded  man  who  is  as  in- 
capable of  arrogance  if  rich  as  he  is  of  malignant  envy  and  hatred 
if  poor. 

No  republic  can  permanently  exist  when  it  becomes  a  republic  of 
classes,  where  the  man  feels  not  the  interest  of  the  whole  people, 
but  the  interest  of  tlic  particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  or  fancies 
lliat  he  belongs,  as  being  of  prime  imporLince.  In  antiquity  republics 
failed  as  tliey  did  because  they  tended  to  become  eitiier  a  republic 
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of  the  few  who  exploited  the  manj-  or  a  republic  of  llie  many  who 
plundered  the  few,  and  in  cither  case  tlic  ciid  of  Uic  republic  w:is 
inevitable;  just  as  much  in  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  and  no  more 
so  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

We  can  keep  this  republic  true  to  the  principles  of  those  who 
founded  and  of  those  who  afterward  preserved  it,  wc  can  keep  it  a 
republic  at  all,  only  by  remembering  that  we  must  live  up  to  the 
theory  of  its  founders,  to  the  theory  of  treating  each  man  on  his 
worth  as  a  man ;  holding  it  neither  for  nor  against  him  that  he  occupies 
any  particular  station  in  life,  so  lotig  as  he  does  bis  duty  fairly  and 
well  by  his  fellows  and  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

So  much  for  the  general  philosophy  tatighl  so  admirably  in  Mr. 
Wagner's  book — I  might  say  books,  but  I  am  thinking  especially  of 
"The  Simple  Life",  because  that  has  been  the  book  that  has  appoak-d 
to  me  particularly.  Now  a  word  with  special  rcfcrcticc  to  his  address 
to  this  audience,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
profoimd  regard  which  I  have  always  felt  for  those  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young ' 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  largely  because  they  have  prac- 
tically  realized,  or  at  least  have  striven  practically  to  reali/.e,  the  ideal 
of  adherence  to  the  text  which  reads.  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only."  If  you  came  here  to-day  with  the  idea  only  of  passing 
a  pleasant  afternoon  and  then  go  liome  and  do  not  actually  practice 
somewhat  of  what  Mr.  Wagner  preaches  and  practices,  then  small  will 
be  the  use  of  your  coming.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  hear  the 
word,  if  you  do  not  try  to  put  it  into  effect  afterward.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  have  accomphslied  so  much  because  lliosc 
who  have  managed  them  have  tried  practically  to  do  their  part  in 
bringing  about  what  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "The  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,"  Wc  can  act  individually  or  we 
can  act  by  associations.  1  intend  this  afternoon  to  illustrate  by  a  couple 
of  examples  what  I  mean  by  a  man  acting  individually  and  whst  I 
mean  by  a  man  acting  in  association  with  hLs  fellows.  1  hesitated 
•  whether  I  would  use,  as  I  shall  use,  the  names  of  the  people  whom 
I  meant,  but  t  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would,  because  the  worth 
of  an  example  consists  very  largely  in  the  knowledge  that  the  example 
is  a  real  one, 

I  have  been  immensely  interested  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Civic  Qub  of  New  York,  which  has  been  started  and  supcr- 
intetided  by  Norton  Goddard.  It  is  a  club  on  the  t^st  side  of  New 
York  city,  the  range  of  whose  membership  includes  a  big  district  of 
Uic  city,  extending  from  about  Lexington  Avenue  to  the  East  River. 
Mr.  Goddard  realized  that  such  work  can  he  done  to  best  advantage 
only  upon  condition  of  there  1>eing  genuine  and  hearty  sympathy  among 
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those  doing  it.  There  arc  a  great  many  people  so  niade  in  this  world 
(]  think  most  of  us  come  under  the  category)  that  they  would  resent 
being  patronized  about  as  nmdi  as  being  wronged.  Great  good  can 
never  be  done  if  it  is  attempted  in  a  patronizing  spirit  Mr.  Goddard 
rcalizeil  that  the  work  could  be  done  efficiently  only  on  condition  of 
getting  into  close  and  hearty  touch  with  the  people  through  whoni 
and  with  whom  he  was  to  work.  In  consequence  this  Civic  Club  was 
founded,  and  it  has  gradually  extended  its  operations  until  now  the 
entire  club  membership  of  three  or  four  thousand  men  practically  form 
a  committee  of  bfltcrment  in  social  and  civic  life — a  committee  spread 
throughout  that  district,  each  member  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  over 
the  fortunes  of  all  his  immediate  neighbors,  of  all  of  those  of  his 
neighborhood  who  do  not  come  within  the  ken  of  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  club.  .Any  ease  of  great  destitution,  of  great  suffering 
in  the  flistrict  almost  inevitably  comes  to  tlie  attention  of  some  mem1>er 
of  the  club,  who  then  reports  it  at  headquarters,  so  that  steps  can 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  misery;  and  1  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  in  consequence  a  very  sensible  uplifting,  a  general  in- 
crease of  happiness  throughout  the  district.  If  we  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  clubs  of  this  kind  throughout  our  cities,  while  we  wouh)  not  by 
any  means  have  solved  all  the  terrible  problems  that  press  upon  us  for 
solution  in  connection  with  munici]>al  misgovemnient  and  with  the 
overcrowding,  misery,  vice,  disease  and  poverty  of  great  cities,  yet  we 
would  have  taken  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  right  direction  toward 
their  solution.  So  much  for  the  example  that  I  use  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  work  in  combination. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  and  what  should  be  done,  by 
the  individual  citisen.  I  shall  mention  something  which  recently  oc- 
curre<l  in  this  city  of  Washington,  a  thing  that  doubtless  many  of  you 
know  about  but  which  was  unknown  to  mc  till  recently, 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  1  was  walking  back  from  church  on  Sunday 
I  noticed  a  great  fire  and  found  that  it  was  Downey's  livery  stable — 
you  recollect  it  three  or  fotir  weeks  ago,  when  the  livery  stable  burned. 
Throiigli  a  train  of  circumstances  that  I  need  not  mention,  my  atten-  ■ 
tion  was  particularly  called  to  the  case,  and  I  looked  into  it.  I  had 
long  known  of  the  very  admirable  work  done  with  singidar  modesty 
and  self-eff a  cement  by  Mr.  Downey  in  trying  to  give  homes  to  the 
homeless,  and  to  be  himself  a  friend  of  those  in  a  peculiar  sense  friend- 
less in  this  community ;  and  I  now,  by  accident,  found  out  what  had 
happened  in  connection  with  this  particular  incident.  It  appears  that 
last  spring  Mr.  Downey  started  to  build  a  new  livery  stable ;  his  stable 
is  next  door  to  a  colored  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Downey  is  a  white 
man  and  a  Catholic,  and  these  neighbors  of  his  arc  colored  men  and 
Baptists,  and  their  kinship  was  simply  the  kinship  of  that  broad 
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humanity  that  should  underlie  all  our  feelings  toward  one  another, 
Mr.  Downey  started  to  build  his  stable,  and  naturally  wanted  to  have 
it  as  big  a  stable  as  possible,  and  build  it  right  up  to  the  limits  o(  his 
land.  Tliat  brought  the  wall  close  up  against  the  back  of  ihc  colored 
Baptist  Church,  cutting  out  the  light  and  air.  The  preacher  called  upon 
him  and  told  bim  that  they  would  like  to  purchase  a  strip  six  feet  broad 
of  the  ground  of  Mr,  Downey  upon  which  he  was  intending  to  build, 
as  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  them  to  lose  the  light  and  air ; 
that  they  were  aware  that  it  was  asking  a  good  deal  of  him  to  cramp 
the  building  out  of  which  he  intended  to  make  his  livelihood,  but  that 
they  hoped  he  would  do  it  because  of  their  need. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thought,  Mr.  Downey  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  to  grant  the  request,  and  so  he  notified  them  that  he 
would  change  his  pbns,  make  a  somewhat  smaller  building,  and  sell 
them  the  six  feet  of  land,  in  the  strip  adjoining  their  church.  After 
a  little  while  the  preacher  came  around  with  the  trustees  of  his  church, 
and  said  that  they  very  much  appreciated  Mr.  Downey's  courtesy,  and 
were  sorry  they  had  bothered  him  as  they  had,  became  on  looking 
into  the  affairs  of  the  church,  they  found  that,  as  ihey  were  already 
in  debt,  they  did  not  feel  warranted  in  incurring  any  further  financial 
obligations,  and  so  tliey  had  to  withdraw  their  request.  They  thanked 
him  for  his  kindly  purpose,  and  said  good-bye. 

But  Mr.  Downey  found  that  he  could  not  get  to  sleep  that  night  until 
finally  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  it, 
he  would  give  it  to  them  anyway,  which  he  did.  But,  unforlunately, 
wc  know  that  the  tower  of  Siloam  often  falls  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike,  and  Mr.  Downey's  hvery  stable  caught  fire,  and  burned 
down.  It  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  Baptist  church  was  in  session 
iwxt  door  to  him.  and  the  clergyman  stopped,  and  said,  "Now  you 
women  stay  here  and  pray,  and  you  men  go  straight  out  and  help  our 
benefactor,  Mr.  Downey,"  and  go  out  they  did,  and  got  his  horses  all 
out  so  that  none  of  them  were  burned,  although  he  suffered  a  total 
loss. 

Now,  I  call  that  a  practical  application  of  Mr,  Wagner's  teaching. 
Here  in  Washington  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  citizen  like  Mr, 
Downey:  and  if  only  we  can  develop  enough  citizens  like  that  we  shall 
turn  outijust  the  kind  of  community  that  does  not  need  to,  but  will 
always  he  glad  to.  study  "The  Simple  Life,"  the  author  of  which  I 
now  introduce  to  you. 
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AT  TirE   LOUISIANA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION.    ST.    LOUI^  »oj 

NOVEMBER  lA.  1904- 

I4r.  CtmmissioHtr: 

1  wish  lo  think  vou  from  my  heart  for  the  kind  words  that  you  have 
juit  »|>oki:n.  At  this  exposition  the  great  Republic  of  France  hu  a 
pcctiliitrly  ippro]>rtalc  l»art;  ihc  great  nation  whose  people  worked 
>o  nuicli  in  the  past  (or  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  thi»  continent, 
ami  the  iicople  that  took  tliis  infant  nation  by  the  liand  to  help  it  up 
into  the  circle  of  powers.  One  of  your  publicists  has  used  the  cxprcs- 
lion  the  '"i>eacc  of  jiLslicc,"  ami  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  what, 
jKHi  said  a«  lo  the  efforts  of  this  country  to  bring  about  througtioiitl 
tltc  worlil  tin-  "iK-aci-  of  justice." 

1  wi*li  to  pn>|xi«e  a  toast  to  President  Loubet  and  the  French  nation 
■nil  fiiay  lite  bonds  of  friendship  that  have  ever  united  them  with  the 
United  Slates  of  America  be  even  lightened  in  the  future. 


AT   A    MEETING    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FOREST    CONGRESS,   AT 
WASHINGTON.  JANUARY  j.  1905- 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  the  members  of  the  American  Forest  Con- 
.jpcM.     Yim  have  made,  by  j-our  coming,  a  meeting  which  is  withouti 
ptrallel  in  tltc  history  of  forestry.    For  the  first  time  the  great  business 
and  (ori'xl  interests  of  the  nation  have  joined  togctlier,  through  dele- 
gates nltctKether  wiwlliy  of  the  organizations  they  represent,  to  con- 
sider llfcir  indiviihial  .ind  titeir  common  interests  in  the  forest.    This 
meeting  ntay  well  be  called  a  congress  of  forest  users,  for  that  yoill 
iiscrs  o(  the  forest  are  come  togclher  lo  consider  how  best  to  comUne' 
use  with  cunscrvatisai,  is  to  mc  full  of  the  most  hopeful  promise  possible 
for  our  forestSi, 

The  producers,  the  manufacturers  and  the  great  common  carriers 
of  the  nation  tong  failed  to  realize  their  true  and  x'ital  relation  to 
the  great  forests  of  the  United  States,  and  forests  and  todustnes  both 
suffered  from  tliat  failure.     But  the  time  of  indifference  and  misunder- 
sOnding  has  gone  by.    Your  coming  is  a  very  great  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  forest  problem— «  problem  which  cannot  be  settled 
imul  it  i*  settled  right.    And  it  cannot  be  settled  right  until  the  forcci  1 
whidi  bring  about  that  settleittent  come,  not  from  the  govenmeni,  not 
cva  from  the  newspapers  and  from  public  sentiment  in  general,  bat 
bom  the  active  iatdligent  and  effective  interest  of  the  men  to  wbomi 
the  lorest  is  important  fixKn  the  business  point  of  view,  beeaose  ibey ' 
esc  it  and  its  products,  and  whose  interest  is  therefore  concrete  instead 
at  gaaenl  and  diffvse.     I  do  not  in  the  kut  oodemte  the  power  ^ 
t4  ao  awakCBcd  poblic  ofnnion.  but  in  the  final  test  it  w£Q  be  the  atti- ' 
tm6t  of  the  isdostries  of  the  cocuttry  wludi  more  than 
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will  determine  whether  or  not  our  forests  arc  to  be  preserved.  This 
is  true  because  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  our  forests  must  paiu  into 
the  hands  of  forest  users,  wIk-vIkt  directly  or  through  the  govenimcnt, 
which  will  continue  to  hold  some  of  them,  but  only  as  trustees.  The 
forest  is  for  use  and  its  users  will  decide  its  future. 

The  great  significance  of  this  congress  comes  from  the  fact  that 
henceforth  the  movement  for  the  conservative  use  of  the  forest  is  to 
come  mainly  from  within,  not  from  witlimit ;  from  the  men  who  are 
actively  interested  in  the  use  of  the  forest  in  one  way  or  another,  even 
more  than  from  those  whose  interest  is  philanthropic  and  genera).  The 
difference  means  to  a  large  extent  the  difference  between  mere  agita- 
tion and  actual  accomplishment  and  the  thing  done.  We  believe  that 
at  last  forces  have  been  set  in  motion  which  will  convert  the  once 
distant  prosjwct  of  the  t-onservation  of  the  forest,  by  wise  use,  into  the 
practical  accomplishment  of  that  great  end,  and  of  tliis  most  hojwfiil 
and  significant  fact  the  coming  together  of  this  congress  is  the  sufficient 
proof. 

The  place  of  the  forest  in  tlic  hfc  of  any  nation  is  far  too  large  to  be 
described  in  the  time  at  my  command.  This  is  particularly  true  of  its 
place  in  the  United  Slates.  The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  mining, 
transportation,  grazing,  and,  of  course,  lumbering  are  each  one  of  them 
viUilly  and  immediately  dependent  upon  wood,  water  or  grass  from 
the  forcjit.  The  manufacturing  industries,  whether  or  not  wood  enters 
directly  into  their  finished  product,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  dependent 
upon  the  forest  than  those  whose  connection  with  it  is  obvious  and 
direct.  Wood  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  material  stniettirc  upon 
which  civilization  rests,  and  civilized  life  makes  continually  greater  de- 
mands upon  tlie  forest.  We  use  not  less  wood,  but  more.  For  ex- 
ample, though  we  consume  relatively  less  wood  and  relatively  more 
steel  or  brick  or  cement  in  certain  induslric*  than  was  once  the  case, 
yet,  in  every  instance  which  1  recall,  while  the  relative  proportion  is 
less,  the  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  wood  used  is  vcr>'  great.  Thus, 
■the  consumption  of  wooden  slnptiuiiding  is  far  larger  than  it  was  before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  building  iron  ships,  because  vastly  more 
ships  are  built.  Larger  supplies  of  building  lumber  are  required,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  brick  and  steel 
and  stone  structures  of  great  modem  cities  than  were  consumed  by  the 
comparatively  few  and  comparatively  small  wooden  buildings  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  these  same  cities.  Whatever  materials  may  be  sub- 
stiluled  for  wood  in  certain  uses,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
total  demand  for  wood  will  not  diminish  but  steadily  increase. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  the  vast  demands  of  the  future 
upon  our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met.  No  man  is  a  true  lover  of  his 
country  whose  confiilcnce  in  its  progress  and  greatness  is  limited  to 
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tlie  period  ol  his  own  life,  and  wc  cannot  afford  for  one  instant  to 
forget  that  our  counir}'  is  only  at  tlie  beginning  of  its  growth.  Unless 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  vast 
demands  which  this  growth  will  inevitably  bring,  commercial  disaster 
is  inevitable.  The  railroads  must  iiave  ties,  am!  the  best  opinion  of  the 
experts  is  that  no  substitute  has  yet  iKcn  discovered  which  will  satis- 
factorily replace  the  wooden  tie.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  great  and 
continually  increasing  speeds  at  which  our  trains  are  run.  lite  miner 
must  have  limber  or  he  cannot  operate  his  mine,  and  in  very  many  cases 
the  profit  which  mining  yields  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  cost 
of  the  timber  supply.  TTic  fanner.  East  and  West,  must  have  timber 
for  numberless  uses  on  liis  farm,  and  he  must  be  protected  by  forest 
cover  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  he  uses,  from  floods  in  the 
East,  and  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  in  the  West,  The  stockman 
must  have  fence  posts  and  very  often  he  must  have  summer  range  for 
his  stock  in  the  national  forest  preser\'e.  In  a  word,  both  tlie  produc- 
tion of  the  great  staples  ui>on  which  our  prosperity  depends  and  their 
movement  in  commerce  throughout  the  United  States  are  inseparably 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  permanent  and  suitable  supplies  from 
the  forest  at  a  reasonable  cost.* 

If  the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  continue,  a 
timber  famine  is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  an<l  destructive  forms  of 
lumbering  and  legitimate  use  arc  together  destroying  our  forest  re- 
sources far  n>orc  rapidly  than  tliey  are  being  replaced.  What  such  a 
famine  would  mean  to  each  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  it  ts 
scarcely  ]>ossiblc  to  imagine.  And  the  period  of  recovery  from  the 
injuries  which  a  timber  famine  would  entail  would  be  measured  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Fortunately,  the  remedy  is  a 
simple  one.  and  your  presence  here  is  proof  that  it  is  being  applied. 
It  is  tlie  great  merit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ils  forest 
work  that  its  efforts  have  been  directed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  users  of  wood,  water  and  grass,  and  to  show  that 
forestry  will  pay  and  docs  pay.  rather  than  to  exhaust  itself  in  the* 
futile  attempt  to  introduce  conscr\*ativc  methods  by  any  other  means. 
The  department  gives  advice  and  assistance,  which  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  know  more  about,  and  its  policy  is  one  of  helpfulness 
throughout,  and  never  of  hostility  and  coercion  toward  any  legitimate 
interest  whatsoever.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  can  make  little 
progress  apart  from  you.  Whatever  it  may  be  possible  for  the  govern- 

'Ont  Kmt  nuM  o(  Preaiilcnl  K<wkvc1I'>  (iicosi  u  ■  ilslctmiD  u  Ibal  be  bclkvc*  id 
fnnkDCM  and  ■  tull  tpcahlni  of  the  Ititili.  Kc  iloc*  not  lubxribc  to  ibai  lUiMmBiiblp 
which  fouiuJi  ia«l(  on  mcnikctlT  •"■!  liltnce — which  otvor  tpeala  and  »I«»)ti  H«.  He  ii  for 
sn  honnl^  th*l  cut  only  ipcalii  ihr  Irulh  bu<  neve*  luppown  th«  truth  Itc  ii  (or  ui 
koortty  ih»t  deali  ianty  with  iIie  (uiut*  m  muth  M  wilh  the  prtunt.  Hi  do  more  firen 
robbini  (Hittiitty  tbui  lobbing  ih»  man  ntit  d«>(.  By  the  ume  token  lie  u  (or  i>rnicelin| 
out  famU,  noi  fat  u*  but  foe  ihoie  who  ibsU  cucdg  slUi  ui.— A.  II.  t,. 
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mcnl  lo  accomplish,  its  work  must  ultimately  fail  unleu  your  interest 
and  support  give  it  permanence  and  power.  It  is  only  as  the  pro- 
ducing and  commercial  interests  of  lite  country  come  to  realize  thnt 
they  need  to  have  trees  growing  up  in  the  forest  not  less  than  tliey 
need  the  product  of  the  trees  cut  down  that  wc  may  hope  lo  sec  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  both  safely  assuretl. 

This  statement  is  true  not  only  as  to  forests  in  private  ownership  but 
as  to  the  national  forests  as  well.  Unless  the  men  from  the  West 
believe  in  forest  preservation,  the  Western  forests  cannot  be  preserved. 
The  policy  under  which  the  President  creates  these  national  forests  is 
a  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  atUninistration  to  give  every  part 
of  the  public  bnds  their  highest  use.  That  policy  can  be  given  effect 
in  the  long  run  only  through  the  willing  assistance  of  the  Western 
people,  and  that  such  assistance  will  be  given  in  full  measure  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt. 

I  want  lo  add  a  word  as  to  the  creation  of  a  national  forest  service, 
which  1  have  recommended  repeatedly  to  Congress  in  my  messages  and 
especially  in  the  last.  I  mean  the  concentration  of  all  tlie  forest  work 
of  the  government  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  over  and  over  again,  the  policy  which  tliis  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  carry  out  through  the  creation  of  such  a  service  is 
that  of  making  the  national  forests  more  actively  and  more  perma- 
nently useful  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
know  that  Western  sentiment  supports  more  an<i  more  vigorously 
the  policy  of  setting  aside  national  forests,  the  policy  of  creating  a 
national  forest  service,  and  especially  the  policy  of  increasing  the 
permanent  usefulness  of  these  forest  lands  to  all  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  With  what  is  rapidly  getting  to  be  the  unbroken 
sentiment  of  the  West  behind  this  forest  policy,  and  with  what  is 
rapidly  getting  to  be  the  unbroken  support  of  the  great  industries  be- 
hind the  general  policy  of  the  conservative  use  of  the  forest,  we  have 
a  right  to  feel  that  we  have  entered  on  an  era  of  great  and  lasting 
progress.  Much,  very  mnch,  yet  remains  to  be  done;  but  the  future 
is  bright,  and  the  permanence  of  our  timber  supplies  is  far  more 
nearly  assured  than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  To  the  men 
whom  this  congress  contains  and  represents  this  great  result  is  due. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  you  who  are  here,  not  merely  for  what  you 
are  doing  in  this  particular  movement,  but  for  the  fact  that  you  are 
illustrating  what  I  hope  I  may  call  the  typically  American  method  of 
meeting  <iiiestions  of  grent  and  vital  importance  to  the  nation — the 
method  of  seeing  whether  the  individuals  particularly  concerned  can- 
not, by  getting  together  and  co-operating  with  the  government,  do 
definitely  more  for  themselves  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any  gov- 
criunent  under  the  sun  to  do  for  them. 
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I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  movement,  because  I  tlunk  you  have 
the  right  combinittion  of  qualities— the  qita)it>'  of  iiKlividual  initiative, 
the  quality  of  individual  resourcefulness,  combined  with  llie  quality 
tliat  enables  you  lo  come  together  tor  mutual  help,  and  having  so 
conic  together  to  work  with  the  government ;  an<l  I  pledge  you  in  the 
fullest  measure  the  support  of  the  government  in  what  you  are  doing. 

TO  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTER-CHURCH  CONFERENCE  ON 
MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  AT  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASH- 
INGTON. D.  C.  JANUARY  36.  1905. 
Bishop  and  gtHlUmcn: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  t>ere.  Tliere  is  a  certain 
tendency  to  exalt  the  unessential  in  dealing  with  our  public  questions, 
and  public  men  cs{>ccially  are  apt  to  get  their  attention  concentrated  on 
questions  that  have  an  importance,  but  a  wholly  ephemeral  importance, 
compared  with  the  questions  that  go  straight  to  the  root  of  things. 
Questions  like  the  tarilT  and  the  currency  are  literally  of  no  con- 
sequence whatsoever,  compared  with  the  vital  question  of  having  the 
unit  of  our  social  life,  llic  home,  preserved.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  cause  you  represent.  If  the  average 
husband  and  wife  fullii  their  duties  toward  one  another  and  toward 
their  children  a*  Christianity  teaches  them,  then  we  may  rest  abso- 
lutely assured  that  llic  other  problems  will  solve  themselves.  But  if 
we  have  solved  every  oiI>er  proUem  in  the  wisest  possible  way,  it  shall 
profit  us  nothing  if  we  have  lost  our  own  national  soul;  and  we  will 
h»ve  lost  it  if  we  do  not  have  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
family  put  upon  the  proper  basis. 

While  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  j-ou  wish  me  to  do.  I  can 
say  in  advance  that  so  far  as  in  me  lies  alt  will  be  done  to  co-opcratc 
with  >-ou  toward  the  end  that  j'ou  have  in  view.  One  of  the  most 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  features  of  our  American  life  is  the  diminish- 
ing  birth  rate  ami  the  loosming  of  the  marital  tie  among  the  old  native 
American  CmiUks.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  for  the  race  as  for 
the  imli^-idual.  no  materia)  prosperity,  no  btuiiwss  growth,  no  artistic 
or  icicntific  dc^-clopinenl  will  count  if  the  race  commits  suicide.  There- 
fttrr,  BishofK  t  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  tl>e  chance  to  work 
with  )'OU  in  ^tis  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  welfare. 

AT  THE    REDKDICATION    OF   THE   LITTHER    PLACE    MEMORIAl. 

CHfRCm  WASHIKCTON.  O.  C,  JAKUARY  a)h  1905. 
Pr.  fiWfrr. 

It  is  a  CTNt  pAcftsore  to  meet  with  you  this  morning  and  say  a  word 
of  (Tteting  on  the  oceuMo  of  the  redcdkatkn  of  this  church,  coming 
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as  it  does  almost  simuliancously  with  the  entry  of  your  pnstor  intotiis 
eightieth  year. 

From  the  standpoint  from  which  I  am  obliged  so  continuously  to 
look  at  tnatter»,  there  is  a  peculiar  function  to  l>c  played  by  the  great 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  of  i'Xmcrica.  This  is  a  church 
which  had  tts  rise  to  power  in  and,  until  it  emigrated  to  this  side  of 
tile  water,  had  always  had  its  fullest  development  in  the  two  great  races 
of  northern  and  northern  middle  Europe — the  German  and  the  Scandi- 
navian. Tlic  Lutheran  Church  came  to  the  territory  which  is  now  the 
United  States  very  shortly  after  the  first  permanent  settlements  were 
made  within  our  limits,  for  when  the  earliest  settlers  came  to  dwell 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Ihey  brought  the  Lutheran  wor- 
ship with  them,  and  so  with  the  earliest  German  settlers,  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  to  New  York,  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gion in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  the  states  south  of  it.  I'rom 
that  day  to  this  the  history  of  the  growth  in  population  of  this  nation 
has  consisted  largely,  in  some  respects  mainly,  of  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cessive waves  of  newcomers  to  our  shores,  and  the  prime  duty  of  those 
already  in  the  land  is  to  see  that  their  own  progref-s  and  development 
are  shared  by  these  newcomers. 

It  is  a  serious  and  dangerous  thing  for  any  man  to  tear  loose  from 
the  soil,  from  the  region  in  which  he  and  his  forbears  have  taken  root, 
and  to  be  transplanted  into  a  new  land.  lie  should  receive  all  possible  aid 
in  that  new  land,  and  the  aid  can  be  tendered  him  most  effectively  by 
those  who  can  appeal  to  him  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  kinship.  There- 
fore the  Lutheran  Church  can  do  most  in  helping  upward  and  onward 
so  many  of  the  newcomers  to  our  shores ;  an<l  it  seems  to  me  that  tt 
should  be,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  wcllnigh  the  prime  duty  of  this  Church, 
to  sec  that  the  immigrant,  especially  the  immigrant  of  Lutheran  faith 
from  the  Old  World,  whether  he  comes  from  Germany  or  Scandinavia, 
or  whether  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  Lutheran  countries  of  Finland  or 
Hungary  or  Austria,  may  not  be  snflered  to  drift  off  with  no  friendly 
hand  extended  to  him  out  of  all  the  Church  communion,  away  from 
all  the  influences  that  tend  to  safeguarding  and  uplifting  him,  and 
that  he  find  ready  at  hand  in  this  country  those  eager  to  bring  him  into 
fellowsliip  with  the  existing  bodies. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  is  of  very  great  power  numeri- 
cally, and  through  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of  its  members,  but  it 
will  grow  steadily  to  even  greater  power.  It  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  two  or  three  greatest  and  most  important  national  churches  in 
the  United  States ;  one  of  two  or  three  churches  most  distinctly  Amer- 
ican, most  distinctively  among  the  forces  that  are  to  tell  for  making 
tliis  great  country  even  greater  in  tlie  future.  Therefore  a  peculiar 
load  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  members  of  this  church.    It  is  an 
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important  thing  for  the  people  of  this  great  nation  lo  remember  their 
riglits.  but  it  is  an  even  more  important  thing  for  tlicm  to  rcnieinber 
their  duties.  In  the  last  analysis  the  work  of  statesmen  ant]  sohhers, 
the  work  of  public  men.  shall  go  for  nothing  if  it  is  not  based  on  tlie 
spirit  of  Christianity  working  in  the  millions  of  homes  throughout  this 
country,  so  that  there  may  be  that  social,  that  spiritual,  that  inonl 
foundation,  without  which  no  country  can  ever  rise  to  permanent 
greatness.  For  material  wellbeing,  material  prosperity,  success  in 
arts,  in  letters,  great  industrial  triumphs,  all  of  tliem  and  all  of  the 
structure  raised  thereon  will  be  as  cvani:sccnt  as  a  dream  if  they  do  not 
rest  on  the  "righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation." 

Let  me  congratulate  you  and  let  me  congratulate  all  of  us  that  we 
live  in  a  land  and  at  a  time  when  we  accept  it  as  natural  that  this 
should  be  an  inter-denominational  service  of  thanksgiving,  such  a  cere- 
mony as  is  lo  lake  place  lliis  afternoon,  tn  wJiich  the  pastors  of  other 
churches  join  to  congratulate  themselves  and  you  upon  the  rebuilding 
of  this  church.  One  of  the  constant  problems  of  life  is  to  try  to  culti- 
vate breadth  without  shallowness,  just  as  we  want  to  cultivate  depth 
without  narrowness.  It  seems  to  me  our  good  fortune  that  men  have 
been  able  to  comhine  fervor  in  doing  the  Lord's  work  with  charity 
toward  their  brethren  who  do  it  with  certain  differences  in  the  non- 
essentials. The  forces  of  evil  arc  strong  and  mighty  in  this  century 
and  in  this  country,  as  they  are  in  otlier  countries ;  and  tlie  people  who 
Sincerely  wish  to  do  the  Lord's  work  will  find  amjile  opportunity  for 
all  their  labor  in  fighting  the  common  enemy  and  in  assuming  toward 
their  fellows  of  a  different  confession  an  altitude  of  generous  rivalry 
in  the  effort  to  sec  how  the  most  good  can  be  done  to  our  people  as  a 
whole.  I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  chance  to  speak  to  you 
this  tnoniing,  to  say  a  word  of  greeting  to  you  and  to  wish  you  godspeed 
with  all  my  heart. 


AT    THE     FORTV-SECOND     ANN1VERS.\RY     BANQUET 
UNION  LEACUK  CLUB.  PHILADELPHIA, 
JANUARY  ja  1903. 


OF     THE 


This  club  was  foimded  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  stood  as  the  great  leader  in  the  struggle  for  union  and  liberty. 
We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  this  club  for  aid  in  every  gov- 
ernmental or  social  effort  made  along  the  lines  marked  otit  by  Lincoln. 
Tlie  great  President  taught  many  lessons  which  we  who  come  after 
him  should  learn.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  lesson 
that  for  weal  or  for  woe  we  are  indissohibly  bound  together,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  we  live,  whatever  our  social  standing,  what- 
ever our  wealth  or  our  jwverty,  whatever  form  of  mental  or  physical 
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activity  our  life  work  may  assume.  Lincoln,  who  was,  more  emphati- 
cally than  any  other  President  we  have  ever  had,  the  President  of 
the  plain  people,  was  yet  as  far  removed  as  Washington  himself  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  demagogy.  With  his  usual  farsightecl  clearness 
of  vision  he  saw  that  in  a  republic  sneh  as  ours  permanent  prosperity 
of  any  part  of  our  people  was  conditioned  upon  the  prosperity  of  all ; 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  any  elTort  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
happiness  by  striking  at  the  well-licing  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
could  not  but  be,  in  the  end,  disastrous  to  all. 

The  principles  which  Lincoln  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  prnblcma 
of  his  day  are  those  wWch  we  must  apply  if  we  expect  successfully  to 
solve  the  different  problems  of  our  own  day — problems  whieh  are 
so  largely  indnstrial.  Exactly  as  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  high 
morality  unless  wc  have  as  a  foundation  those  qualities  which  give 
at  least  a  certain  minimum  of  material  prosperity,  so  it  is  impossible 
permanently  to  keep  material  prosperity  unless  there  is  back  of  it  a 
basis  of  right  living  and  right  thinking.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  course, 
the  dominant  factor  in  obtaining  this  goo<t  conduct  mutt  be  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  average  citizen.  If  there  is  not  tliis  condition 
of  individual  character  in  the  average  citizenship  of  the  country,  all 
effort  to  supply  its  place  by  the  wisest  legislation  and  administration 
will  in  the  end  prove  futile.  But  given  this  average  of  individual 
character,  then  wise  laws  and  the  honest  administration  of  the  laws 
can  do  much  to  supplement  it. 

If  either  the  business  world  or  the  world  of  labor  loses  its  head,  then 
it  has  lost  something  which  cannot  be  made  good  by  any  governmental 
efFort.  Our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  republic  is  firm,  because  wc 
believe  that  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  our  people  think  clearly 
and  act  rightly. 

Un(|uestionab]y,  however,  the  great  development  of  industrialism 
means  that  thei^  must  be  an  increase  in  the  supervision  exercised  by 
the  government  over  business  enterprises.  This  sui)ervision  should 
not  take  tlie  form  of  violent  and  ill-advised  interference ;  and  assuredly 
there  is  danger  lest  it  take  such  form  if  the  business  leaders  of  the 
business  community  confine  themselves  to  trying  to  thwart  the  effort 
at  regulation  instead  of  guiding  it  aright. 

Such  men  as  the  members  of  this  club  sliould  lead  in  the  effort  to 
secure  proper  supervision  and  regulation  of  corporate  activity  by  tlie 
government,  not  only  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community 
8S  a  whole  that  there  should  be  this  supervision  and  regulation,  but 
because  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  in  the  interest  above  all  of  the  very 
people  who  often  betray  alarm  and  anger  when  the  proposition  ts 
first  made. 

Neither  this  people  nor  any  other  free  people  will  permanently  tol- 
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crate  tlie  use  of  the  vast  power  conferred  by  vast  wealth,  attd  espe- 
cially by  wealth  in  its  corporate  form,  witliout  lodging  somewhere  in 
the  government  the  still  higher  ixjwer  of  seeing  liiat  this  power,  in 
addition  to  being  used  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
possessing  it,  is  also  used  for  and  not  against  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Our  peculiar  form  of  government,  a  government  in 
which  the  nation  is  supreme  throughout  tlic  Union  in  certain  respects, 
while  each  of  nearly  half  a  hundred  States  is  supreme  in  its  pari  of 
the  Union  in  certain  other  respects,  renders  the  task  of  dealing  with 
these  conditions  especially  difficult. 

No  finally  satisfactory  result  can  be  expected  from  merely  State 
action.  n>c  action  must  come  through  the  Federal  government.  The 
business  of  the  country  is  now  carried  on  in  a  way  of  which  the  founder! 
of  our  Constitution  could  by  no  possibility  have  had  any  idea. 

.All  great  business  concerns  are  engaged  in  interKiate  eommeree,  and 
it  was  beyond  question  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment that  interstate  commerce  in  all  its  branches  and  aspects  should 
be  under  national  and  not  State  control.  If  t!ie  courts  decide  that 
this  intention  was  not  carried  out  and  made  effective  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands,  then  in  the  end  the  Constitution,  if  not  construed 
diflfcrcntly,  will  have  to  be  amended  so  that  the  original  undoubted 
intention  may  be  made  efTeclive.*  But,  of  course,  a  constitiilional 
amendment  is  only  to  be  used  as  a  la»l  resort  if  every  effort  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  shall  have  been  proved  inadequate. 

Meanwhile  the  men  in  public  life  and  the  men  who  direct  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country  sliould  work  not  in  antagonism 
but  in  lianiiony  toward  this  given  end.  In  entering  a  field  where  the 
progress  must  of  necessity  be  so  largely  experimental  it  is  essential  tliat 
the  effort  to  make  jirogress  should  be  tentative  and  cautious.  We 
must  grow  by  evolution,  not  by  revolution.  There  must  be  no  hurry, 
but  there  must  also  be  no  halt ;  and  those  who  are  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  sudden  and  violent  changes  must  remember  that  precisely 
these  sudden  and  violent  changes  will  be  rendered  likely  if  we  refuse 
to  make  the  needed  changes  in  cautious  and  moderate  manner. 

At  the  present  moment  the  greatest  need  is  for  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  national  government  to  keep  the  great  highways  of 

'The  •(•■■rut  modcmitir  of  tbe  Rontvrh  lhou(hl  <i  cmyoherr  evidenced  bx  hi*  readi- 
imt  to  Fvmn  tincniJTiieni  whcihcr  ll  tic  in  Ihe  matala  of  Ilie  Indftidual  M  tkt  t«nMllutiOD 
of  Uw  natkni.  Thit  Kcniiu  tor  ainciKlincnt  and  ■  clitngK  tbM  improro,  ii  biRbl)'  diMOuriuina 
10  a  KTUlii  Kiri  of  tvntrmiwt  to  vbom  d<<iii(b>ncT  wunds  alnyt  like  dntrudion.  There 
■n  fiei^*  no  Keddcil  lo  the  pul  Uia(  ihcr  ur  iaclined  (o  KfuM  aBd  lura  tlwir  tada  on  Ula 
new  iHQon,  beouH  of  Ihe  rtipcel  and  r«nnalioa  in  wlilcb  tht7  hold  (he  old  one.  To  thu 
■etl  of  citiicD,  the  nime  "KoowveTt."  tundina  u  il  duo  lot  innifornidion  ami  advinn, 
brtngi  uDeiiincM  vrrgiiif  upon  Hrrut.  Thry  frar  him,  net  benuK  ht  it  wioni  hiil  bemuie 
be  it  •Iruni  and  Ki'Md  w4ih  a  beni  tat  aeiion,  Alan,  ihe  mtn  (hi  »f  (iicnalh  ii  evir 
alarmlot  in  wnlinru.  and  men  who  could  not  (hake  focUlool*  ate  tiorn  afraid  «(  one  wIm 
nig  tit  ilitkc  ilironta. — A.  It.  L. 


commerce  open  alike  to  all  or  reasonable  and  equitable  terms.  Ll^^s 
than  a  century  apo  these  higliwayit  were  still,  as  they  had  bceii  since 
the  (lawn  of  history,  either  waterways,  natural  or  artificial,  or  else 
ordinary  roads  for  wheel  vehicles  drawn  by  animal  power.  The  railroad, 
which  was  utterly  unknown  when  our  government  was  formed  and 
when  the  great  principles  of  our  jurisprudence  were  laid  down,  has 
now  become  almost  everywhere  the  most  important,  and,  in  many 
large  regions,  the  only  form  of  highway  for  commerce.  The  man 
who  controls  its  use  cannot  be  permitted  to  control  it  in  his  own  in- 
terest alone. 

It  is  not  only  just,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  this 
man  should  receive  the  amplest  payment  for  the  masterful  biisine.ss 
capacity  which  enables  him  to  beuefit  himself  while  benefiting  the 
public;  but  in  return  he  must  himself  recognize  hi.*  duty  to  the  public. 
He  will  not  and  cannot  do  this  if  our  laws  arc  so  defective  tliat  in  the 
sharp  competition  of  the  business  world  the  conscientious  man  is  put 
at  a  disadvantage  by  his  less  scrupulous  fellows. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  conscientious  and  public-spirited  railway 
man  that  there  should  be  such  governnicnta!  supervision  of  ibc  railway 
traffic  of  the  country  as  to  require  from  his  less  scrupulous  competitors, 
and  from  unscrupulous  big  shippers  as  well,  that  heed  to  the  public 
welfare  whidi  he  himself  would  willingly  give,  and  which  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  small  shipper.  Every  important  railroad  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  this  control  over  the  railroads 
must  come  through  the  national  government. 

The  control  must  be  exercised  by  some  governmental  tribunal,  and 
it  must  be  real  an<l  effective.  Doubtless  there  will  be  risk  that  occa- 
sionally, if  an  unfit  President  is  elected,  this  control  will  be  abused; 
but  tliis  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any  adequate  governmental 
power,  from  the  power  of  taxation  down,  can  and  will  be  abused  if 
the  wrong  men  get  control  of  it. 

The  details  must  rest  with  the  law-makers  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress ;  but  about  Uic  principle  there  can  be  no  rioubt.  I-Iasty  or 
vmdictive  action  would  merely  work  damage ;  but  in  temperate,  resolute 
fashion,  there  must  be  lodged  in  some  tribunal  the  power  over  rates, 
and  especially  over  rebates — whether  secured  by  means  of  private  cars, 
or  private  tracks,  in  the  form  of  damages,  or  commissions,  or  in  any 
other  manner — which  will  protect  alike  the  railroad  and  the  shipper, 
and  put  the  big  shipper  and  the  little  shipper  on  an  equal  footing. 
Doubtless  no  law  would  accomplish  all  that  enthusiasts  hope;  there  is 
always  disappointment  over  the  results  of  such  a  law  among  the  over- 
sanguine;  but  very  real  and  marked  good  has  come  from  the  legisla- 
tion and  administration  of  the  last  few  years:  and  now.  as  part  of  a 
coherent  plan,  it  is  entirely  possible,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  enact 
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an  additional  law  which  will  mean  Iiirther  progress  along  lh«  same  lines 
of  definite  achievement  in  the  direction  of  securing  fair  dealing  as 
bciween  man  and  man. 

In  some  stich  body  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  there 
must  be  lodged  in  effective  shape  the  power  to  sec  tliat  every  sliippcr 
who  uses  the  railroads  and  every  man  who  owns  or  manages  a  rail- 
road shall  on  the  one  hand  he  given  justice  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
required  to  do  justice.  Justice — so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
give  and  to  get  justice — is  the  foundation  of  our  government  We 
are  not  trying  to  strike  down  the  rich  man ;  on  the  contrar>-,  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  attack  upon  his  rights.  We  arc  not  trying  to  give 
an  improper  advantage  to  the  poor  man  because  he  ts  poor,  to  the 
man  of  small  means  because  he  has  not  larger  means;  but  we  are 
striving  to  see  tliat  (he  man  of  small  means  has  exactly  as  good  a 
chance,  so  far  as  wc  can  obtain  it  for  him,  as  the  man  of  larger  means ; 
that  there  shall  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  tlic  one  as  for  the  other. 

We  do  not  inlaid  that  this  republic  shall  ever  fail  as  those  repute 
lies  of  olden  time  failed,  in  which  there  finally  came  to  be  a  govern- 
ment by  clashes,  which  resnited  either, in  the  poor  plundering  the  rich 
or  in  the  rich  exploiting  and  in  one  form  or  another  enslaving  the 
poor;  for  either  event  means  the  destruction  of  free  institutions  and 
of  individual  liberty.  Ours  is  not  z  government  which  recognizes 
ctatses.  It  is  baaed  on  the  recognition  of  the  individual.  Wc  are  not 
for  the  poor  man  as  such,  nor  for  the  rich  inan  as  such.  Wc  are  for 
every  man.  rich  or  poor,  provided  he  acts  justly  and  fairly  by  his  fel- 
lows, and  if  he  so  acts  the  government  must  do  all  it  can  to  see  that 
inasmuch  as  he  docs  no  wrong,  so  he  shall  sufFer  no  wrong. 

AT   THE   GRADUATING    EXERCISES    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 
NAVAL  ACADEMY,  AT  ANNAPOLIS.  MD..  JANUARY  30,  1905. 

Governor  iVariielii,  Cal>l.  Bronnson,  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
midshipmen  and  your  friends  and  kinsmen  here  gathered  together: 

I  fail  to  sec  how  any  good  American  can  be  other  titan  a  better 
American  when  he  comes  here  to  Aima|K>tis  and  sees  the  academy  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  soon  will  be.  thanks  to  the  wise  munificence  of  Congress; 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  who  graduate  from  this  institution 
should  make  the  kind  of  men  that  as  a  rule  you  do  make  afterward; 
should  show  the  qualities  of  courage,  of  lofty  fi<Iclitj'  to  duty,  of  de- 
votion to  the  Hag,  and  of  farsighted  preparedness  to  meet  possible 
future  emergencies ;  should  show  the  iraits  which  t  think,  Capt.  Brown- 
son,  I  can  only  say  witlwut  flattery,  characterize  the  service  to  which 
you  belong.  I  am  not  suqirised  that  you  should  sliow  those  traits, 
for  I  should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  you  if  you  did  not.    More  tlixn  any 
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other  people  in  this  couulry,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  in  the 
sister  service  who  have  had  your  advantages,  >-oii  owe  a  peculiar  fealty 
to  the  nation  which  has  trained  you,  whidi  has  given  you  a  career 
in  after  life,  a  career  in  which,  if  you  do  your  duty,  you  are  sure  to 
kad  honorable  lives,  and  to  deserve  well  of  the  republic ;  and  a  career 
in  which  there  is  always  the  chance  that  you  may  spring  into  one  of 
those  few  plnces  to  be  occupied  by  the  men  of  the  nation  who  win 
deathless  fame  for  themselves  by  the  way  in  which  tliey  serve  the 
nation  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's  need.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  a  peculiar  measure  of  self-sacrificing  service  from 
you.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  a  peculiar  care  for  )-our  interests.  It  is  well 
that  every  public  man  should  feel  under  a  peculiar  obligation  to  sdc  to 
the  welfare  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

<>overnor  Warfield,  if  you  will  pardon  the  persona!  allusion,  I  want  lo 
thank  you  for  tlic  way  in  which  you  have  made  evident  your  feeling 
toward  this  institution,  for  the  reception  you  gave  just  the  cither  night 
to  these  very  men  about  to  graduate.  It  is  well  that  they  should  nude  r- 
stand  that  because  of  the  position  they  hold  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  in  which  the  institution  is  situated  recognizes  their  possibilities 
of  usefulness  to  the  country,  the  obligations  due  them,  and  the  obiiga- 
tions  we  have  a  right  to  feel  that  they  will  recognize  to  the  whole  nation 
in  return. 

There  are  a  good  many  bueless  alarms  which  some  worthy  people 
feel  from  time  to  time  in  thia  country,  and  which  other  less  worthy 
people  affect  to  feel,  but  of  all  foolish  crimes,  of  all  baseless  figments 
of  a  disturbed  imagination,  the  cry  of  militarism  in  this  country  is  the 
most  foolish  and  the  most  baseless.  Not  only  there  docs  not  exist  now, 
but  there  never  has  existed  in  recent  times,  any  nation  so  wholly  free 
as  this  is  from  any  danger  of  excessive  miliiarisni.  so  wholly  free  from 
any  danger  of  an  undue  growth  of  the  military  spirit.  The  danger  is 
now,  will  be,  and  always  has  been,  the  exact  reverse ;  the  danger  is  lest 
we  do  not  take  sufficient  thought  in  preparing  the  men  and  material 
which  vvill  make  our  attitude  in  claiming  to  be  a  great  nation  respected. 

I  would  be  sorry  to  sec  us  content  to  assume  the  position  of  a  nation 
unwilling  and  unable  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world,  unable  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  shock  of  arms,  should  it  be  ever  necessary,  which  I 
most  earnestly  hope  tliat  in  the  life  time  of  no  man  here  present  it  will 
be  necessary.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be, 
to  appeal  to  arms,  I  sliould  be  sorry  to  see  us  take  the  position  of 
•vowed  weakness,  lake  the  position  that  we  did  not  intend  to  rank 
ourselves  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  that ;  but  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  sec  that  than  see  us  insist 
upon  taking  such  a  position  and  refuse  to  provide  the  means  which 
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would  make  such  a  position  otlicr  than  a  shaiii.  If  this  country  be- 
lieves in  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  if  this  country  intends  to  hoM  tlie  Philip- 
pines; if  it  intends,  besides  building,  to  jioUcc  the  lithmian  Canal;  if 
it  intends  to  do  its  duty  on  the  side  of  civilization,  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  and  that  duty  can  be  done  only  by  the  just  man  armed — if 
tliis  country  intends  to  do  that,  then  it  nni^t  see  to  it  that  it  is  able  to 
make  good,  if  the  necessity  arises  to  make  good. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  faith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  if  we  are  not 
able  to  make  that  fatth  evident.  It  is  foolish  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  Philippines  unless  we  provide  a  base  of  military  action  for  our  fleets 
and  army,  should  it  be  necessary  to  defend  the  Philippines  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  foolLih  to  assert  our  position  as  entitled  to  the  respect  of  other 
great  nations  unless  we  are  willing  to  build  the  ships,  to  build  the  guns, 
and  to  train  the  men  who  are  to  man  the  ships  and  handle  the  gtms,  if 
the  need  arises.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  sec  this  nation  play  llie  part 
of  a  weakling.  But  I  would  rather  sec  it  play  that  part  frankly  than 
gee  it  boast  itself  a  great  nation  and  then  so  handle  it>elf  that  if  any  one 
questioned  the  boast  we  should  have  to  retreat  from  the  position  we 
assumed  because  we  lacked  the  power  to  make  our  words  good. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  foreign  policy  shall  be  continued  absolutely 
without  regard  to  change  of  administration,  to  change  of  party,  along 
the  tines  of  treating  every  foreign  nation  with  all  possible  respect,  of 
avoiding  all  provocation  for  war  or  trouble  of  any  kind,  of  taking  every 
step  possible  to  minimize  the  chance  of  trouble  occurring:  and  at  the 
same  time  of  taking  every  step  possible  to  see  to  it  that  if  by  any  chance 
trouble  docs  occur  we  do  not  come  out  second  best 

Just  at  this  moment,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  we  have  negotiated 
certain  arbitration  treaties  with  the  great  foreign  powers.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  those  arbitration  treaties  will  become  partof  (he  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Every  friend  of  peace  will  join  heartily  in  seeing  that 
those  arbitration  treaties  do  become  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
By  adopting  them  we  will  have  taken  a  step,  not  a  very  long  step,  but 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  direction  of  minimizing  the  chance  (or  any 
trouble  that  might  result  in  war ;  we  will  have  in  measurable  degree 
provided  for  a  method  of  substituting  international  disputes  other  than 
that  of  war,  as  regards  certam  subjects,  and  as  regards  the  particular 
nations  with  whom  those  treaties  are  negotiated.  We  can  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  people  devoted  to  peace  largely  by  seeing  whether  this 
people  docs  in  effective  fashion  desire  to  have  tliose  treaties  ratified,  to 
have  those  treaties  adopted.  I  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
tliat  this  nation  was  sincere  when  it  said  that  it  desired  peace,  that  all 
proper  steps  to  provide  against  the  likelihood  of  war  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  these  arbitration  treaties  represent  precisely  those  steps. 

But  th«  adoption  of  those  treaties  by  themselves  would  not  bring 
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peace.  W'e  are  a  gocxl  many  years  short  of  tlic  millennium  yet,  and  for 
the  present  and  the  immediate  future  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  word 
of  the  man  who  is  suspected  of  desiring  peace  because  he  is  afraid  of 
war  will  count  for  but  little.  What  we  desire  is  to  have  it  evident  that 
this  nation  seeks  peace,  not  because  it  is  afraid,  but  because  it  believes 
in  llic  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of  right  living. 
Therefore,  hand  in  hand  with  tlic  negoliation  of  treaties  of  that 
character :  hand  in  hand  with  the  effort  to  put  our  foreign  relations 
with  every  nation  on  a  better  footing  must  go  the  steady  upbuilding  of 
the  army  and  the  navy — above  all  the  navy — so  that  our  national  honor 
may  be  sure  of  an  adequate  safeguard  should  our  national  honor  c\'cr  be 
actively  menaced. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  boys  here  in  particular,  I  am  about  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  present  a  sword  to  the  best  gumier.  and  certain 
medals,  also  for  gunnery.  The  sword  is  given  by  the  class  of  '71,  given 
annually,  so  as  to  put  a  premium  upon  markmanship,  and,  Capt. 
Hrownson,  t  would  like  through  you  to  thank  the  members  of  that  class 
for  the  patriotic  service  they  liave  done  in  making  such  a  gift. 

The  one  thing  that  you  graduates  here,  and  all  of  the  others  m  this 
school,  must  rememl)er  is  that  you  ought  to  bend  your  entire  energies 
to  fitting  yourselves  as  you  can  only  be  fitted  by  the  most  careful  train- 
ing in  advance  for  the  possible  supreme  day  when,  upon  your  success  or 
your  failure,  will  dq)end  not  only  whether  your  own  lives  will  be 
crowned  with  triumph  or  blasted  with  ruin,  but  whether  the  nation 
will  write  a  page  of  glory  or  a  page  of  shame  on  her  historj-. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  not  derelict  in  his  duty  to  the  whole 
nation  if  he  fails  to  prepare  himself  with  all  the  strength  that  in  him  lies 
to  do  his  dut>'  should  the  occasion  arise ;  and  one  of  your  great  duties 
is  10  see  that  shots  hit.  The  result  is  going  to  largely  depend  upon 
whether  you  or  your  adversary  hits.  I  expect  you  to  be  brave.  I 
rather  take  that  for  granted.  It  is  not  that  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended much  for  bravery.  You  would  be  condemned  forever  if 
you  ladced  it  If  you  lacked  it  in  the  highest  form,  courage,  physical 
and  moral,  the  courage  that  will  assume  responsibility,  no  less  tlian  the 
courage  tliat  without  a  thought  will  face  death,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  everj'  one  of  you,  and  I  say  that  you  are  less  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  it  than  to  be  condemned  for  failure  to  liave  it. 

But  in  addition  you  have  got  to  prepare  yourselves  in  advance.  Every 
naval  action  that  lias  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  which 
our  own  ships  have  been  eng.igcd,  or  in  which  any  foreign  sliips  have 
been  engaged,  has  shown,  as  a  rule,  that  the  defeated  party  has  suffered 
not  from  lack  of  courage,  but  because  it  coukl  not  make  the  be:it  use  of 
its  weapons,  or  had  not  been  given  the  right  weapons.  Occasionally,  of 
course,  if  the  victor  happened  to  be  matched  against  people  who  did 
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not  (how  courage,  the  courage  counted.  But  I  want  every  one  here  to 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  any  foe  he  may  meet  will  liave  tlie 
courage.  Of  course  you  have  %oX  to  show  the  highest  dcgrt-c  of  cour- 
age yourself  or  you  will  be  keati-n  anyhow,  and  you  will  deserve  to  be ; 
but  in  addition  to  tJiat  you  must  prepare  yourselves  by  careful  training 
so  that  you  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  delicate  and  formid- 
able tneclianiiim  of  a  modem  war*Iiip.  Tlie  reason  that  you  are  trained 
here,  ttie  reason  that  you  arc  put  tlirough  this  academy,  the  reason  that 
your  training  goes  on  in  the  service  is  because  without  that  training  no 
man  can  hope  \o  do  the  work  tliat  is  set  before  you  to  do.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  training  cannot  be  given  you  only  from  witliout  unless 
you  actively  and  earnestly  seek  to  get  the  best  possible  benefit  from  it 
yourselves;  that  the  best  teachers,  (he  best  superiors  can  not  supply 
wholly  or  more  than  in  very  small  part  the  lack  of  that  which  is  within 
you. 

No  other  body  of  men  of  your  age  in  our  country  owes  so  much  to 
the  United  Sutcs,  to  the  flag  that  symbolizes  this  nation,  as  yoai  do.  No 
other  body  of  young  men  has  on  the  average  as  great  a  chance  as  each 
of  you  has  to  lead  a  life  of  honor  to  himself  and  of  bcnc6t  to  the  country 
at  large.  Deep  will  he  our  shame  if  you  fail  to  rise  level  to  your  oppor> 
tunitics  and  duties,  and  great  will  be  the  honor  that  I  know  you  will  win 
because  I  know  that,  judging  you  by  those  who  have  gone  before  you 
in  the  service,  you  will  rise  level  to  your  opportunities  and  keep  untar- 
nished the  proud  fame  of  the  American  ofRcer. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PRESS  CLUB,  NEW  YORK. 

FEBRUARY  ij,  1905. 

As  my  friend,  Congressman  Sulzer,  will  tell  you.  in  Washington 
atid  generally  elsewhere,  in  politics,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  really 
important  work  has  nothing  political  in  it.  That  95  per  cent,  includes  an 
immense  amount  of  worrying  problems  of  how  to  get  middling  decent 
government :  and  it  is  part  of  the  creed  of  all  public  servants  who  aspire 
to  he  thought  decent  public  servants  that  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
honesty  there  are  no  party  lines.  Wc  can  afford  to  differ  widely  among 
ourselves  on  questions  of  the  currency,  of  the  tariff,  and  many  other 
subjects ;  we  cannot  afford  to  differ  on  the  elemental  question  of  getting 
honest  and  decent  scT\*ic«  for  the  public  from  no  matter  which  party, 
from  no  matter  what  man  happens  to  be  in  power. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  credit  to  be  honest,  any  more  than  it  is  a  matter 
of  credit  to  a  soklier  to  be  brave.  It  is  a  discredit  to  be  dishonest,  just 
as  it  is  3  discredit  to  be  a  coward,*  .^nd  in  our  internal  affairs  the  major 

'Tlwrr  %rv  vnn  Ln  ojAcf  w^o,  honetf  enoiiRh  ihenuflve*.  ar«  forever  enliffed  upoo  dU- 
honMI  BcU.     Thcjf  ire  llic  Oliitt  Tviiti  uf  public  ti{«  wbam  wime  Bi;<i     innw  Bill  Sfkcv  at 
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part  of  Uic  problem  after  all  i»  seeing;  tli.it  the  int-flicient  man  is,  if  pos- 
•ible,  kept  out  of  office;  but  if  lie  is  put  in,  that  his  stay  may  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  and  tliat  if  he  ig  crooked,  nothing  shall  avail.  You  see,  our 
internal  policy  as  a  nation  is  a  perfectly  simple  policy. 

Now  as  regarils  our  external  jiolicy.  1  am  glad  to  sec  that  you  have 
our  good  friend,  the  German  Ambassador,  here  to-night.  I  am  glad 
that  you  invited  the  representatives  of  tlie  various  foreign  countries,  and 
I  want  to  say  just  B  word  about  the  general  altitude  of  our  people  in 
tlieir  foreign  policy,  as  to  what  it  shoulil  be.  Fundamentally,  it  ought 
to  be  based  on  just  about  the  principle  that  ought  to  govern  each  private 
individual  citizen  in  dealing  with  his  fellow,  on  the  principle  of  trying 
to  act  squarely  by  every  other  nation,  and  of  exacting  square  treatment 
in  return. 

And  this  is  another  jKiint.     Besides  acting  sejuarcly,  talk  politely. 

Yes,  and  have  Uie  "big  stick",  too,  but  do  not  brandish  it.  In  private 
hfc  not  only  do  wc  object  to  being  wronged,  but  we  object  almost  as 
much  to  being  insultod.  Isn't  that  Iruc?  Exactly.  Now,  let  us  apply  it 
in  public  life  in  the  same  way.  .\nd  tliis  applies,  genilcuien,  not  only  to 
public  men,  but  to  writers  for  the  public  press.  I  do  wish  that  every 
public  man  and  every  public  writer  could  realize  the  extreme  desirability 
of  speaking  courteously  and  considerately  of  all  foreign  nations,  of  all 
outside  powers.  To  speak  discourteously,  insultingly,  docs  not  do  thcni 
any  harm ;  it  may  irritate  them,  and  therefore,  it  may  do  us  some  harm. 

And  we  all  of  us  know,  in  private  life,  that  it  is  not  the  man  who 
speaks  loudest  and  who  is  most  prone  to  disregard  the  feelings  of  others, 
upon  whom  we  can  most  rely  in  tlie  event  of  a  quarrel.  Isn't  that  so? 
On  the  contrarj".  while  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  rule  that  the  man  who  is  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
who  does  not  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  feel  obliged  to  resent 
an  insuh,  is  himself  the  man  who  is  apt  to  be  most  dangerous  if  insulted 
or  wroi^d.  And  the  man  we  respect  is  the  man  who,  while  perfectly 
able  to  protect  his  own. rights,  is  scrupulously  careful  neither  to  insult 
nor  to  wrong  any  one  else.  Now  that  is  the  ideal  I.want  to  sec  set  before 
us  as  a  nation,  and  the  ideal  up  to  which  I  hope  to  see  our  people  live. 

If  we  want  to  pick  out  the  failings  and  follies  of  mankind  to  assail, 
there  are  plenty  of  tliem  within  our  own  limits  as  a  nation,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  much  more  good  to  mankin<l  hy  striving  to  uplift  ourselves 
than  by  expressing  reprehension  of  and  solicitude  concerning  tlie  morals 
of  somebody  else  who  won't  care  for  our  feelings  except  to  resent  them. 

It  is  the  mark,  or  it  should  be  the  mark,  of  a  strong,  self-respecting 
nation  never  wantonly  to  injure  the  feelings  or  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  any  other  people.    In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  a  nation  where  tlie 

patir — utn  to  nitn  the  Juui  in  hia  crinrt.  It  ii  (bl>  lorl  et  imkliaK  in  uflicc  wtio,  uhile 
vcdded  to  pulitk  virtue,  tttaa  to  b*  rvet  and  uiuccouBUbljr  qusrraUog  vith  bis  inft. — A.  EI,  L. 
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government  is  literally  a  (jovcmnient  of  the  whole  people,  that  idea  can 
be  carried  out  only  if  as  a  i>co()le,  on  the  slump  and  in  the  press,  we 
endeavor  to  speak  moderately,  fairly,  plcasanlly  of  other  nations ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remember  to  keep  our  navy  built  up  and  in  i^ood 
fighting  trim.  I  hope  to  see  it  made  evident  by  our  whole  action  that 
we  mean  well  toward  our  neighbors,  that  we  not  only  do  not  intend  to 
do  them  any  material  damage,  to  disregard  their  rights,  but  that  we  also 
intend  to  have  due  and  proper  respect  for  their  feelings. 


AT   THE   LINCOLN    DINNFJt    OF   THE    REPUBLICAN    CLL'B,    NEW 
YORK,  FEBRUARY  ij.  igos. 

In  his  second  inaufftirat,  in  a  speech  which  will  be  read  as  long  as 
the  memory  of  this  nation  endures.  Abraham  Lincoln  closed  by  saying: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charily  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  sec  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  *  *  *  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations," 

Immediately  after  his  reelection  he  liad  already  spoken  thus: 

"Tile  strife  of  the  election  is  but  human  nature  practically  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur  in 
similar  cases.  Human  natnre  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great 
national  trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak 
and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, study  the  incidents  of  this  as  philosojihy  to  Icam  wisdom  from, 
and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged.  *  •  •  \iay  not  aii 
having  a  common  interest  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  ser%'e  our 
common  country?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and  shall  strive  to 
avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here  I 
have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While  I  am 
deeply  sensible  to  the  higti  compliment  of  a  re-election,  and  duly  grate- 
ful, as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to 
a  right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my 
satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the 
result  May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  join  with  mc 
in  this  same  spirit  toward  those  who  have?" 

This  is  tile  spirit  in  which  mighty  Lincoln  sought  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds  when  its  soul  was  yet  seething  with  fierce  hatreds,  with 
wrath,  with  rancor,  with  all  the  evil  and  dreadful  passions  provoked  by 
civil  war.  Surely  this  is  the  spirit  which  all  Americans  should  show 
now,  when  there  is  so  littk  excuse  for  malice  or  rancor  or  hatred,  when 
there  is  so  little  of  vital  consequence  to  divide  brother  from  brother. 

Ljncoln,  himself  a  man  of  Southern  birth,  did  not  hestitatc  to  appeal 
to  the  sword  when  he  became  satisfied  tliat  in  no  other  way  could  the 
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Union  be  saved,  for  high  though  he  put  peace  he  put  righteousness  still 
higher.  He  warred  for  the  Union ;  he  \varrccl  to  free  the  slave ;  and 
when  he  warred  he  warred  in  earnest,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be 
half-hearted  when  hlows  nuist  be  struck.  But  he  felt  only  love,  a  love 
as  deep  as  the  tcndcrne&s  of  his  great  and  sad  heart,  for  all  his  country 
men  alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  he  longed  aljove  every- 
thinf;  for  tlie  day  when  they  should  once  more  be  knit  together  in  the 
unbreakable  bonds  of  eternal  friendship. 

We  of  to-day,  in  dealing  with  all  our  fcllow-dtizens,  white  or 
colored.  North  or  South,  should  strive  to  show  just  the  qualities  that 
Lincoln  showed;  Ms  steadfastness  in  striving  after  the  right,  and  1u.s 
infinite  patience  and  forbearance  with  those  who  saw  thai  righl  less 
clearly  than  he  did;  his  earnest  endeavor  to  do  what  was  best,  and  yet 
his  readiness  to  accept  the  best  that  was  practicable  wlyrn  the  ideal  best 
was  unattainable;  his  unceasing  efTort  to  cure  what  was  evil,  coupled 
with  his  refusal  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse  by  any  ill-judgcd  or  ill- 
timed  effort  to  make  it  better. 

The  great  Civil  War,  in  which  Lincoln  towered  ss  the  loftiest  figure, 
left  us  not  only  a  reunited  country,  but  a  country  which  has  the  proud 
right  to  claim  as  its  own  the  glory  won  alike  by  those  who  wore  the 
blue  and  by  those  who  wore  the  gray,  by  those  who  followed  Grant  and 
by  those  who  followed  Lee;  for  both  fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
with  equal  sincerity  of  conviction,  each  striving  for  the  light  as  it  was 
given  him  to  sec  the  light  1  though  it  is  now  clear  to  all  that  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  Union  was  essential  lo  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  We  arc  now  one  people,  a  people  with  failings  which  we 
must  not  blink,  but  a  people  with  great  qualities  in  which  we  have  the 
right  to  feel  just  pride. 

All  good  Americans  who  dwell  in  the  North  must,  because  they  are 
good  Americans,  feel  the  most  earnest  friendship  for  their  fcllow- 
countr>Tiien  who  dwell  in  the  South,  a  friendship  all  the  greater  because 
it  is  in  the  South  that  wc  find  in  its  most  acute  phase  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  before  our  people :  the  problem  of  so  dealing  with  the  man 
of  one  color  as  to  secure  him  the  rights  that  no  one  would  grudge  him 
if  he  were  of  another  color.  To  solve  this  problem  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary lo  educate  him  to  perform  the  duties,  a  failure  to  perform  which 
will  render  him  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  all  around  him. 

Most  certainly  all  clear-sighted  and  generous  men  in  the  North 
appreciate  the  difficult)-  and  perplexity  of  this  problem,  sympathize  with 
the  South  in  the  embarrassment  of  conditions  for  which  she  is  not  alone 
responsible,  feel  an  honest  wish  to  help  her  where  help  is  practicable, 
and  liave  the  heartiest  respect  for  those  brave  and  earnest  men  of  the 
South  who,  in  the  face  of  fearful  difticulttes,  are  doing  all  that  men  can 
do  for  the  betterment  alike  of  white  and  of  black.    Tlie  attitude  of  the 
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North  toward  the  nc^o  is  far  from  what  it  should  be,  and  there  is  need 
that  the  Nortli  aliio  should  act  in  good  faith  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
to  each  man  what  is  justly  due  him,  of  treating  him  on  his  worth  as  a 
man,  granting  him  no  special  favors,  but  denying  him  no  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  and  the  reward  of  labor,  itut  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  South  render  the  problem  there  far  greater  and  far  more  acute. 

Neither  1  nor  any  other  man  can  say  that  any  given  way  of  ap- 
proaching that  problem  will  presnit  in  ottr  time  even  an  approximately 
perfect  solution,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  there  can  never  be  sucl) 
solution  at  all  unless  we  approach  it  with  the  effort  to  <to  fair  and  equal 
justice  among  all  men ;  and  to  demand  from  them  in  return  just  and 
fair  treatment  for  others.  Our  effort  should  be  to  secure  to  each  man, 
whatever  his  color,  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  treatment  before 
the  law.  As  a  ffeoplc  striving  to  shape  our  actions  in  accordance  with 
the  great  law  of  righteousness,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  part  in  or  be 
indifferent  to  the  oppression  or  maltreatment  oi  any  man  who,  against 
crushing  disadvantages,  has  by  his  own  industry,  energy,  self-respect, 
and  perseverance  struggled  upward  to  a  position  which  would  entitle 
him  to  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  if  only  his  skin  were  of  a  different  hue. 

Every  generous  impulse  in  us  revolts  at  the  thought  of  thrusting 
down  instead  of  helping  up  such  a  man.  To  deny  any  man  the  fair 
treatment  granted  to  others,  no  better  than  he,  is  to  commit  a  wrong 
upon  him — a  wrong  sure  to  react  in  the  long  run  upon  those  guilty  of 
such  denial.  The  only  safe  principle  upon  which  Americans  can  act 
is  that  of  "all  men  up,"  not  that  of  "some  men  down."  If  in  any  com- 
munity the  level  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  thrift  among  the  colored 
men  can  be  raised,  it  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure  that  the  same  level 
among  the  whites  will  be  raised  to  an  even  higher  degree ;  and  it  is  no 
less  sure  that  the  debasement  of  the  blacks  will  in  tlic  end  carry  with  it 
ah  attendant  debasement  of  the  whites. 

The  problem  is  so  to  adjust  the  relations  between  two  races  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  type  that  the  rights  of  neither  be  abridged  nor  jeoparded; 
that  the  backward  race  be  trained  so  tliat  it  may  enter  into  the  posses- 
sion of  true  freedom,  while  the  forward  race  is  enabled  to  preserve  un- 
harmed the  high  civilization  wrought  out  by  its  forefathers.  The  work- 
ing out  of  this  problem  must  necessarily  be  slow ;  it  is  not  possible  in 
off-hand  fashion  to  obtain  or  to  confer  the  priceless  boons  of  freedom, 
industrial  efficiency,  political  capacity,  and  domestic  morality.  Nor  is 
it  only  necessary  to  train  the  colored  man ;  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
train  the  white  man,  for  on  his  shoulders  rests  a  well-nigh  unparalleled 
sociological  responsibility.  It  is  a  problem  demanding  the  best  thought, 
the  utmost  patience,  the  most  earnest  effort,  the  broadest  charity  of  the 
statesman,  the  student,  the  philanthropist;  of  the  leaders  of  titought  in 
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every  department  of  our  national  life.  The  cliurch  can  be  a  most  im* 
portant  factor  in  solving:  it  aright.  But  above  all  else  we  need  for  its 
successful  solution  the  sober,  kindly,  steadfast,  unselfish  performance  of 
duty  by  the  average  plain  citizen  in  his  everyday  dealings  with  his 
fellows. 

The  ideal  of  elemental  justice  meted  out  to  every  man  is  the  ideal 
we  should  keep  ever  before  us.  It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  we 
attain  to  it,  and  unless  we  show  not  on]y  devotion  to  it,  but  also  wisdom 
and  self-restraint  in  the  exhibition  of  that  devotion,  we  shall  defer  the 
lime  for  its  realization  still  further.  In  striving  to  attain  to  so  much  of 
it  as  concerns  dealing  with  men  of  different  colors,  we  must  remember 
two  things. 

In  the  first  pbce,  it  is  true  of  the  colored  man,  as  it  ts  true  of  the 
while  man,  that  in  the  long  run  his  fate  must  depend  far  more  upon  hi* 
own  effort  than  upon  the  efforts  of  any  outside  friend.  Every  vicious, 
venal,  or  ignorant  colored  man  is  an  even  greater  foe  to  his  own  race 
than  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  colored  man's  self-respect 
entitles  him  to  do  that  share  in  the  political  work  of  the  country  which 
is  warranted  by  his  individual  ability  and  integrity  and  the  position  he 
has  won  for  himself.  But  the  prime  requisite  of  the  race  Is  moral  and 
industrial  uplifting. 

Laziness  and  shtftlessness,  these,  and  above  all,  vice  and  criminality 
of  every  kind,  are  evils  more  potent  for  liarm  to  (he  black  race  than  all 
acts  of  oppression  of  white  men  put  together.  The  colored  man  who 
fails  to  condemn  crime  in  another  colored  man,  who  fails  to  co-operate 
in  all  lawful  ways  in  bringing  colored  criminals  to  justice,  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  an  enemy  to  all  the  people.  Law- 
abiding  black  men  should,  for  the  sake  of  their  race,  be  foremost  in  re- 
lentless and  unceasing  warfare  .against  Law-breaking  black  men.  If 
the  standards  of  private  morality  and  industrial  efficiency  can  be  raised 
high  enough  among  the  black  race,  then  its  future  on  this  continent  is 
secure.  The  stability  and  purity  of  the  home  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  black  race,  as  it  is  to  tlic  welfare  of  every  race. 

In  the  next  place  the  white  man  who,  if  only  he  is  willing,  can  help 
Ihe  colored  man  more  than  all  oiher  while  men  put  together,  is  the  white 
nuo  who  is  his  neighbor,  North  or  South.  Each  of  us  must  do  his 
whole  duty  without  flinching,  and  if  that  duty  is  national  it  must  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  laid  down.  But  in  endeavoring 
each  to  be  his  brother's  keeper  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  each  can 
normally  do  most  for  the  brother  who  is  his  immediate  neighbor.  If 
we  are  sincere  friends  of  the  negro,  let  us  each  in  his  own  locality  show 
it  by  his  action  therein,  and  let  us  each  show  it  alw)  by  upholding  the 
hands  of  the  white  man,  in  whatever  locality,  who  is  striving  to  do 
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jtutice  to  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  to  be  2  shield  to  tho«e  whose  need 
for  such  a  shield  is  grcaL* 

The  heartiest  acknowledgments  are  doc  to  the  mioislen,  the  judges. 
and  law  officers,  the  graad  juries,  the  public  men.  and  the  great  daily 
newspapers  in  the  South,  wlw  have  recently  done  such  effective  work 
in  leading  the  crusade  against  lynching  in  the  Sooth;  and  1  am  glad 
to  say  that  during  the  last  three  months  the  returns,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  gathered,  show  a  smaller  number  of  l>TKhinKS  than  for  any  other  two 
months  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Let  us  u^^old  in  every  «ray  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  have  led  in  this  work,  who  are  strivii^  to  do  all 
their  work  in  this  spirit  I  am  about  to  quote  from  the  address  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Robert  Strange.  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  North  Carolina,  as 
given  in  the  Southern  Churchman  of  October  8,  1904. 

Tile  bishop  first  enters  an  emphatic  plea  against  any  social  inter- 
mingling of  the  races ;  a  question  which  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
people  of  each  community  to  settle  for  themselves,  as  in  such  a  matter 
no  one  community — and.  indeed,  no  one  individual — can  dktate  to  any 
other :  always  provided  that  in  each  locality  men  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  no  confusing  of  civil  privileges  with  social  inter- 
course. Civil  law  can  not  regulate  social  practices.  Society,  as  such, 
is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  will  always  r^ulaie  its  own  practices  an<I  habits. 
Full  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  all  men  should  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  as  regards  civil  privileges,  in  00  way  interferes  with 
recognition  of  the  further  fact  that  all  reflecting  men  of  both  races  are 
united  in  feeling  that  race  purity  must  be  maintained.  The  bishop  con- 
tinues : 

"What  sliouW  the  white  men  of  the  South  do  for  the  n^ro?  They 
must  give  him  a  free  hand,  a  fair  field,  and  a  cordial  godspeed,  the 
two  races  workup  together  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  oommon  country.  He  must  have  liberty,  equal  opportunity 
to  make  his  living,  to  earn  his  bread,  to  build  his  home.  He  must  have 
justice,  equal  rights,  and  protection  before  the  law.  He  must  have  the 
same  political  privileges :  the  suffrage  should  be  based  on  character  and 
intelligence  for  white  and  bbck  alike.  He  must  have  the  same  public 
advantages  of  education ;  the  public  schools  are  for  all  the  people,  what- 
ever their  color  or  condition.  The  white  men  of  the  South  should  give 
hearty  and  respectful  consideration  to  the  exceptional  men  of  the  negro 
race,  to  those  who  have  the  character,  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  be 
lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  preachers,  leaders  of  thought  and  conduct 
among  their  own  men  and  women.    \Vc  should  give  them  cheer  and 

'Ttcrc  fa  nwhit  m  llw  ntoti  of  rn*id«M  RooKnli  ihu  it  ■«(«  u  hk  crt^ii  Ikan  Ml 
pxHion  en  (tx  Hgre.  It  u  Uktc  he  thea)  hi*  immoiAlc  ceoripi  moi  Qm  HMiiiaa  «(  hta 
lliinmy.  He  kai  (rem)  tkai  ht  ymM  locart  diiplnR  tk*s  ifcctiTj.  and  thit  ha  win  Mamd 
far  Um  ri(lii  «T*B  olwii  the  tart  (ad  mIc  icwvd  b  oUiScMisa.  tic  ia  lor  Jwliiii — far  ■ 
"H"*'  dul.'  He  4ott  DM  uk  soc*!  oolar  ee  crwd  or  tank  KMmL  Lte  DtotOMa  kit 
«4«lt  irardl  ia  f or  i  Un.— A.  II.  L. 
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opportunity  to  gratify  every  laudable  ambition,  ami  to  seek  e\'cry  inno- 
cent satisfaction  among  their  own  people.  Finally,  the  best  white  men 
of  the  South  should  have  frequent  conferences  with  the  best  colored 
men,  where,  in  frank,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  discussion,  they  might 
understand  each  other  better,  smooth  difliculties,  and  so  gtiidc  and  en- 
courage the  weaker  race." 

Surely  wc  can  all  of  us  join  in  expressing  our  siib.-Hantial  agreement 
with  the  principles  thus  laid  down  by  this  North  Carolina  bishop,  this 
representative  of  the  Christian  thought  of  the  South. 

I  am  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebratiun  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  men  who  count  it  their  peculiar  privilege  that 
they  have  the  right  to  hold  Lincoln's  memory  dear,  and  the  duty  to  strive 
to  work  along  the  lines  that  he  laid  down.  Wc  can  pay  most  lilting 
homage  to  his  memory  by  doing  the  tasks  allotted  to  us  m  the  spirit  in 
which  he  did  the  infinitely  greater  and  more  terrible  tasks  allotted 
to  him. 

Let  us  be  steadfast  for  the  right;  but  let  tis  err  on  the  side  of  gen- 
erosity rather  than  on  the  side  of  vindictivcncss  toward  those  who  differ 
from  us  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  the  right.  Let  us  never  forget 
our  duty  to  help  in  uplifting  the  lowly,  to  shield  from  wrong  the  humble, 
and  let  us  likewise  act  in  a  spirit  of  ibc  broadest  and  frankest  gen- 
erosity toward  all  our  brothers,  all  our  fellow-countrymen ;  in  a  spirit 
proceeding  not  from  weakness  but  from  Mrength,  a  spirit  which  takes 
no  more  account  of  locality  than  it  does  of  class  or  of  creed;  a  spirit 
which  is  resolutely  bent  on  seeing  that  the  Union  which  Washington 
founded  and  which  Lincoln  saved  from  destruction  shall  grow  nobler 
and  greater  throughout  the  ages. 

I  believe  in  this  country  with  alt  my  heart  and  soul.  I  believe  tliat 
Our  people  will  in  the  end  rise  level  to  every  need,  will  in  the  end 
triumph  over  every  difficulty  that  rises  before  them,  I  could  not  have 
such  confident  faith  in  the  destiny  of  this  mighty  people  if  1  had  it 
merely  as  regards  one  portion  of  tl>at  people.  Throughout  our  land 
things  on  the  whole  have  grown  belter  and  not  worse,  and  this  is  as 
true  of  one  part  of  the  country  as  it  is  of  another.  I  believe  in  the 
Southerner  as  I  believe  in  the  Northerner.  I  claim  the  right  to  feel 
pride  in  his  great  qualities  and  in  his  great  deeds  exactly  as  I  feel  pride 
in  the  great  qualities  and  deeds  of  every  other  American.  For  weal 
or  woe  we  are  knit  together,  and  wc  shall  go  up  or  go  down  together; 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  go  up  and  not  down ;  th:  t  we  shall  go  for- 
ward instead  of  halting  and  falling  back,  because  I  aave  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  generosity,  the  courage,  the  resolution,  and  the  common 
sense  of  all  my  ooimtrymen. 

Tlie  Southern  States  face  difTicult  problems,  and  so  do  the  Northern 
States.    Some  of  the  problems  are  the  same  for  the  entire  country. 
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Others  exist  in  greater  intensity  in  one  section ;  and  yet  others  exist  tn 
greater  intensity  in  another  section.  But  in  the  end  they  will  ail  be 
solved,  for  fundamentally  our  people  are  the  same  tlirougbout  this  land ; 
the  same  in  the  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  and  hand  which  have  made 
this  republic  what  it  is  in  tlie  great  to>clay :  which  will  make  it  wliat  it 
is  to  be  in  the  infinitely  greater  to-morrow.  I  admire  and  respect  and 
believe  in  and  have  failh  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  South  as  I  ad- 
mire and  respect  and  believe  in  and  have  faith  in  the  men  and  women 
of  the  North.  All  of  us  alike,  Northcniers  and  Southerners,  Easteners 
and  Westerner*,  can  btsl  prove  our  fealty  to  tlic  nation's  past  by  the 
way  in  which  we  do  the  nation's  work  in  the  present,  for  only  thus  caa 
we  be  sure  that  our  children's  children  shall  inherit  Abraham  Lincoln's 
single-hearted  devotion  to  tlie  great  unchanged  creed  tliat  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation. 


AT    THE    HUNGARIAN    REPUBLICAN    CLUB    DINNER.    AT    NEW 
VORK.  FEBRUARY  14.  WJ. 

Mr.  President,  and  you.  my  fellow  Amerieans: 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening,  and  with 
greeting  my  hosts  of  the  Hungarian  Republican  Club,  \  give  utterance 
to  the  thought  of  my  fellow-gucsu,  Congressman  SuUcr  and  otheri, 
when  I  say  that  whatci.'cr  our  differences  before  our  election,  once  the 
election  has  Uken  place,  all  of  us,  in  public  life  or  in  private  life — 
President,  Congressmen,  Judges,  Legislators  alike — arc  American  citi- 
zens, and  nothing  else. 

It  Ls  nearly  ten  year*  ago  that  I  first  took  dinner  here  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  where  I  am  dming  now,  and  at  that  time,  I 
remember  perfectly,  when  I  was  first  brought  up  here  it  was  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Riis  and  Mr.  Jim  Reynolds,  and  I  was  told  that  I  would  get  an 
awfully  good  dinner  and  hear  some  very  good  music,  and  both  proph- 
ecies proved  true :  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  grew  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  of  my  hosts  and  fellow-guests  of-  this  evening. 
The  others  I  had  known  before.  With  one  of  my  fellow-guests,  General 
Grant,  I  was  then  working  in  common,  and  at  different  times  I  spoke 
at  meetings  presided  over  by  or  held  in  the  club  houses  of  various  of  the 
gentlemen  here  present,  sometimes  on  political  subjects,  much  oftcncr 
on  matters  of  good  citizenship  affecting  us  ail  as  good  citizens. 

I  grew  in  those  years,  gentlemen,  to  have  a  very  dose  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  affection  and  regard  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  great 
East  Sicle  of  this  city,  and  I  needed  no  urging  when  I  was  invited  to 
come  and  be  a  guest  at  a  club  of  the  East  Side  this  evening.  President 
Braun  has  described  how  the  preliminary  invitation  took  place.  It  was 
six  years  ago  that  this  club  gave  me  a  dinner  after  I  had  been  elected 
governor,  and  they  then  satd  that  they  intended  to  elect  me  President 
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and  that  then  I  must  come  and  take  dinner  with  tlieni  again.  I  told  them 
certainly,  that  if  they  would  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract  1  would 
carry  out  mine.  I  am  not  perfectly  certain  tliat  they  anticipated  that 
their  offer  would  be  closed  with  so  soon.  But  you  see,  gentlemen,  I 
closed  with  them,  and  tonight  I  wish  to  greet  you  mo-it  warmly  and  to 
say  tliat  I  doubt  if  wc  could  find  a  more  typically  American  gatliering 
than  this. 

.\ntericanism  is  not  a  matter  of  birthplace,  of  ancestry,  of  creed,  of 
occupation;  Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  tliat  is  within  man's 
soul.  From  the  time  when  we  finX  became  an  independent  nation  to 
the  present  moment  there  has  never  been  a  generation  in  ^vhich  some  of 
the  most  distinRuished  and  most  useful  men  were  not  men  who  had 
been  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, and  to  mc  peculiarly  pleasant,  that  in  addressing  this  club  of  the 
men  upon  whose  efforts  so  much  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  city,  of 
this  State,  of  this  nation,  depends  I  shouki  be  addressing  men  who  show 
by  their  actions  that  they  know  no  difference  between  Jew  and  (icntilc, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  natifcbom  and  foreign-bom ;  provided  only 
the  man,  whatever  hi*  creed,  whatever  his  birthplace,  strives  to  live  to 
as  to  do  his  full  duty  by  his  neighbor  and  by  the  country  as  a  whole. 

And,  now,  gentlemen,  \  wish  to  say  that  wc  cannot  keqi  too  dearly 
before  our  minds  the  fact  that  for  the  success  of  our  civilization  what 
is  needed  is  not  so  much  brilliant  ability,  not  so  much  unusual  genius, 
as  the  possession  by  the  average  man  of  the  plain,  homely,  work-a-day 
virtues,  that  make  that  man  a  gnod  father,  a  good  husband,  and  good 
friend  and  neighbor — a  decent  man  with  whom  to  deal  in  all  relations 
of  life. 

We  need  good  laws,  we  need  honest  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
wc  cannot  afford  to  be  contented  with  less  :  but  more  than  aught  else  we 
need  that  the  average  man  shall  have  in  him  the  root  of  righteous 
living :  that  the  average  man  shall  have  in  him  the  feeling  that  will  make 
him  ashamed  to  do  wrong,  to  submit  to  wrong,  and  that  will  make  him 
feci  il  his  boundcn  duty  to  help  tliosc  that  arc  weaker,  lo  help  those  es- 
pecially that  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  him  ;  and  while  not  in  any 
way  losing  his  power  of  individual  initiative,  to  cultivate  without  ceas- 
ing the  further  power  of  acting  in  combination  with  his  fellows  for  a 
common  end  of  social  uplifting  and  good  govermnent. 
.  I  shall  not  keep  you  very  long  this  evening.  I  have  come  here  not 
to  make  you  a  set  speech,  but  if  you  will  allow  mc  to  say  so,  to  speak  as 
an  old  friend  among  his  old  friends.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  your 
lives.  I  know  the  effort,  the  toil,  the  happiness,  and  the  success.  I  have 
endeavored  when  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  East  Side 
in  the  course  of  any  work  in  which  1  have  been  engaged,  so  to  handle 
myself  tliat  the  East  Side  might  be  a  little  better  for  it.    I  do  not  know 
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whether  I  succeeded  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  I  ba^'c  always  been  the 
b«ttrr  myself  for  conuct  with  the  East  Side. 

And  now,  one  word  in  dosing  upon  success  in  life,  upon  the  success 
that  each  of  us  should  strive  for.  It  is  a  great  mistake — oh,  such  a  great 
mistake — lo  measure  success  merely  by  that  which  glitters  from  with- 
out, or  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  will  mislead  those  about  us.  and 
espcdally  the  younger  people  about  ne.  as  to  what  success  really  is. 

There  must,  of  courM,  be  for  succe»$  a  ceruin  material  basis.  I 
should  Uiink  ill  of  any  man  here  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  chitdren 
a  little  better  and  not  a  little  worse  off  materially  than  he  was,  and  I 
should  not  feci  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  by  them,  an<l  if  he  caimot 
do  his  duty  by  his  own  children  he  is  oot  going  to  do  his  duty  by  any 
one  else.  But  after  that  certain  amount  of  material  prosperity  has  been 
gained,  then  the  tilings  that  really  count  nKist  are  the  things  of  the  soul 
rather  than  the  things  of  money,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  of  \-ou  here,  if 
he  will  really  think  of  what  it  is  that  made  him  most  happy,  of  what 
it  is  thai  made  him  most  respect  his  neighbors,  will  agree  with  me. 

Look  back  in  your  own  lives ;  tn  what  the  things  arc  that  you  are 
proudest  of  as  you  k>ok  back,  and  you  will,  in  almost  every  case,  and 
on  every  occasion,  find  that  those  memories  of  pride  are  associated,  not 
with  tlays  of  ease,  but  with  days  of  effort,  the  day  when  j'ou  had  to  do 
all  that  was  in  you  for  some  worthy  end,  and  llie  worthiest  of  all  worthy 
ends  is  to  make  those  that  arc  closest  and  nearest  to  you.  your  wife  and 
children,  and  those  near  you.  happy  and  not  sorr}-  that  you  are  alive. 
And  after  that  has  been  done,  to  be  able  so  lo  handle  yourself  that  ytta 
can  feel  when  the  end  comes,  on  the  whole,  your  community,  your 
fellow-men,  are  a  little  better  off  and  not  a  little  worse  off  because  you 
have  lived. 

This  kind  of  success  is  open  to  every  one  of  us.  The  great  prizes 
come  more  or  less  by  accident,  and  no  human  being  ktMws  that  better 
than  any  man  who  has  won  any  of  them.  The  great  prizes  come  more 
or  less  by  accident,  btit  to  each  man  there  comes  normally  the  chance 
so  to  lead  his  life  that  at  the  end  of  his  days  his  children,  his  wife,  those 
that  are  dear  to  htm,  shall  rise  tip  and  call  him  blessed,  and  so  that  tits 
neighbors  and  those  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  association 
may  feel  that  he  has  done  his  part  as  a  man  in  a  world  which  sadly  needs 
that  each  man  should  play  his  part  well. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  say  good  night,  because  this  has  been 
EtKh  a  delightful  dinner  tliat  1  already  find  I  am  staying  pretty  nearly 
as  late  as  I  can  suy  and  catch  the  train  that  is  to  take  me  back  to  my 
regular  work  at  Washington :  and  I  have  come,  as  I  said,  not  to  make 
a  set  iipeech,  but  to  thank  you  for  your  greeting  and  to  assure  you  that 
txit  one  meeting  which  I  have  attcn<Ied  since  I  have  been  President 
has  given  roe  greater  pleasure  to  attend  than  tliis  dinner  here  tonight 
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AT  THE  COMMEMORATION   OP   WASHINGTONS   BIRTHDAY   BY 
THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA    AND   ON 
RECEIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  LL.  O.  FROM 
THAT  INSTITUTION,  AT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. FEBRUARY  aa.  1905. 

As  a  nation  wc  have  had  our  full  share  of  great  men,  but  the  two 
men  of  pre-eminent  greatness  who.  as  the  centuries  go  on.  will  surely 
loom  above  all  others  are  Washington  and  Uincoln ;  and  it  is  jteculiarly 
fitting  that  their  birthdays  should  be  celebrated  every  year  and  the 
meaning  of  their  lives  brought  home  close  to  iis. 

No  other  city  in  the  country  is  so  closely  identified  with  Washing- 
ton's career  as  Philadelphia.  He  served  here  in  1775  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  was  here  as  commander  of  the  army  at  the  time  of  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Gcrmantown ;  and  it  was  near  here  that  with 
that  army  he  faced  the  desolate  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  the  winter 
which  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Here  he 
came  again  as  President  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  as  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army  after  he  had  retired  from  the  Presidency. 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago.  just  before  he  left  the  Presidency, 
he  issued  his  Farewell  Address,  and  in  it  he  laid  down  certain  principles 
which  he  believed  should  guide  the  citizens  of  this  republic  for  all  time 
to  come,  his  own  words  being,  "which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the 
permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people." 

Washington,  though  in  some  ways  an  even  greater  man  than  Lincoln, 
did  not  have  Lincoln's  wonderful  gift  of  expression — that  gift  which 
makes  certain  speeches  of  the  rail-splitter  from  Illinois  read  like  the 
inspired  utterances  of  the  great  Hebrew  seers  and  prophets.  But  he  had 
all  of  Lincoln's  sound  common  sense,  far-sightedness,  and  devotion  to 
a  lofty  ideal.  Like  Lincoln  he  sought  after  the  noblest  objects,  and  like 
Lincoln  he  sought  after  them  by  thoroughly  practical  methods.  These 
two  greatest  Americans  can  fairly  be  called  the  best  among  the  great 
men  of  the  world,  and  greatest  among  the  good  men  of  the  vrorld. 
Each  showed  in  actual  practice  his  capacity  to  secure  under  our  system 
the  priceless  union  of  individual  liberty  with  governmental  strength. 
Each  was  as  free  from  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  as  from  the  vices  of  the 
demagogue.  To  each  the  empty  futility  of  the  mere  doctrinaire  was  as 
alien  as  the  baseness  of  the  merely  self-seeking  politician.  Each  was 
incapable  alike  of  the  wickedness  which  seeks  by  force  of  arms  to 
wrong  others  and  of  the  no  less  criminal  weakness  which  fails  to  pro- 
vide effectively  against  being  wronged  by  others. 

Among  Washington's  maxims  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  country- 
men were  the  two  following:  "Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations,"  and  '*To  be  prepared  for  war  is  the  most  effective  means  to 
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promoit  peace."  These  two  principles  lakcit  together  should  fotm  the 
basis  of  our  whole  foreign  policy.    Neither  is  sufficient  taken  by  itself. 

It  is  not  merely  an  idle  dream,  but  a  most  mischievous  dream,  to 
believe  that  mere  refraining  from  wrongdoing  will  insure  us  against 
being  wronged.  Yet,  on  the  oilier  hand,  a  nation  prepared  for  war  is  a 
menace  to  mankind  unless  tlic  national  purpose  is  to  treat  other  nations 
with  good  faith  and  justice.  In  any  community  it  is  neither  the  con- 
scientious man  who  is  a  craven  at  heart,  nor  yet  the  bold  and  strong 
man  without  the  moral  sense,  who  is  of  real  use  to  the  community;  it 
is  the  man  who  to  strength  and  courage  adds  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
moral  obligation  resting  upon  him,  the  man  who  has  not  only  the  desire 
but  the  power  to  do  his  full  duty  by  his  rKighbor  am]  by  the  state.  So, 
in  the  world  at  large,  the  nation  which  is  of  use  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  that  nation  which  combines  strength  of  character,  force  of 
cliaracter,  and  insistence  u]>on  its  own  rights,  wit3)  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  own  duties  toward  others.  Just  at  present  the  best  way  in 
which  we  can  show  that  our  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Washington  is 
a  loyalty  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  lips  only  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  work 
of  building  up  our  navy  goes  steadily  on,  and  that  at  the  same  time  our 
stand  for  International  righteousness  is  clear  and  emphatic. 

Never  since  the  beginning  of  our  country's  history  has  the  navy 
been  u»ed  in  an  unjust  war.  Xever  has  it  failed  to  render  great  and 
sometimes  vita]  service  to  the  rcpidilic.  It  has  not  been  too  strong  for 
our  good,  though  often  not  strong  enough  to  do  all  the  good  it  should 
have  done. 

Our  possession  of  the  Philippines,"  our  interest  in  the  trade  of  the 
Orient,  our  building  the  Isthmian  Canal,  our  itLsislence  upon  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  all  demand  that  our  navy  shall  be  of  adequate  size  and 
for  its  size  of  unsurpassed  efficiency.  If  it  is  .strong  enough  T  believe 
it  will  minimize  the  chance  of  our  being  drawn  into  foreign  war.  If 
we  let  it  run  down  it  is  at  ceruin  as  the  day  tluit  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  have  to  choose  between  a  probably  disastrous  foreign  war  or  a 
peace  kept  on  terms  that  imply  national  humiliation.  Our  na\-y  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  peace  and  the  cheapest  insurance  against  war,  and 
those  who,  in  whatever  ca|>actty,  have  liclped  to  build  it  up  during  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  in  good  faith  observing  and  living  up  to 

'StMtaat  ««*Hf  tOT  MfMit  and  Mt  M  an  (W  frtsMcM  RoOMntt.  t  h»c  M*cr  bc«a 
•Ut  to  ««  the  nulMHl  vital  e4  lb*  ttdinincs.  II  I  wm  boabin*  «aM(CT  («r  tkc  <awH>r 
I  tbaoM  RfuM  »»  btcr  Vnm  tor  prapniy  Ikt  taow  rmoa  (hM  In  my  prrnte  ttfi^ttj  t 
■hwkM  nloM  M  k(CT>  «  St.  BtnMd  die  TDcr  an  an  tawaOtn  rnaamei  *mt  a  tra^U  my. 
tta  KMM  ««  tlta(  »a  ttm  t^tin''—  '<*  brcioe  ol  »•  ndd  ioailBCi  t«  LiaiuwL  W«  'ha«« 
iu»«wir>l  Ihca,  Anefon  m  itmU  h«p  iboa.  IVc  «o««Ubm  Iboogbl  ikat  U  M  Iha  (ralB 
«(  bMdt  **  ««ra  M  i.M*ui«  chelm  wc  maid  b«  ImUiuIt  incliotd  M  haa«  sa  to  It.  aktil 

Mch  kaactac  •■  BMaat  olctama  and  pvriuf*  dotb.     Ai  for  ibe  anuim  i la m\i  m\nmvt.A 

is  LB—mlan  «ttk  ihc  PkUwto*  «MMk«.  I  n«  lidc  at  B«kii«  m  U.  I^A  sill  lay  ^al 
Utaaai  m  toik  Lnnwiina  Md  Florid  *«  ikaaU  Uk  and  Iwfp  At  PMUwaaa.  WUch  to 
aa  ttmtb  oo*  mM  tbai  bnoMe  a  nm  >g«^  •  hoaac  la  Betokn  be  ib*«U  bn  ow  fe 
TiAiB.— A.  U.  t_ 
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one  of  Itie  tno$t  important  of  the  principles  which  Washington  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  his  countrymen. 

Nor  was  W'ashington  th<  only  one  of  our  great  Presidents  who 
showed  fsrsightcd  patriotism  by  support  of  the  navy.  When  Andrew 
Jackson  was  in  Congress  he  voted  for  the  first  warships  wc  ever  built 
as  pari  of  our  regular  navy ;  and  he  voted  against  the  grant  of  money 
to  pay  our  humiliating  tribute  to  (he  pirates  of  the  Barbary  Stales,  Old 
Hickory  was  a  patriot  through  and  tlirough,  and  tlicrc  was  not  an  ounce 
of  timidity  In  his  nature,  and  of  course  he  felt  only  indignant  contempt 
for  a  policy  which  purchased  an  ignoble  peace  by  cowardice  instead  of 
exacting  a  just  peace  by  showing  we  were  as  little  willing  to  submit 
to  as  to  inflict  aggression.  Had  a  majority  of  Jackson's  colleagues  and 
successors  felt  as  he  did  about  the  navy,  had  it  been  built  up  instead  of 
being  brought  to  a  standstill,  it  would  probably  never  have  been  neces- 
sary to  fight  the  war  of  1812. 

Again  Washington  said :  "Give  to  manhood  tlie  example  of  a  people 
ahvays  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence."  This  feeling  can 
shown  alike  by  our  dealings  within  and  without  our  own  borders. 

;ft  and  Wright  in  tlic  Philippines  and  Wood  in  Cuba  have  shown  us 
exactly  how  to  practice  this  justice  and  benevolence  in  dealing  with 
other  peoples — a  justice  and  benevolence  which'  can  be  shown,  not  by 
shirking  our  duty  and  atKtndontng  to  self-destruction  those  unBt  to 
govern  thonselvcs.  hut  by  doing  our  duty  by  suying  with  thcin  and 
teaching  them  how  to  govern  themselves,  by  uplifting  them  spiritually 
and  materially.  Here  at  home  wc  arc  obeying  this  maxim  of  Wash- 
ington just  BO  far  as  wc  help  in  every  movement,  whether  undertaken 
by  the  government,  or  as  is,  and  should  be,  more  often  the  case,  by 
voluntary  action  among  private  citizens,  for  the  betterment  of  our  own 
pc<Jl)tc.  Observe  that  Washington  speaks  both  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that  lie  puts  justice  first.  We  must  be  generous,  we  must 
help  our  poorer  brother,  but  above  all  we  must  remember  to  be  just ;  and 
tlw  first  step  toward  securing  justice  is  to  treat  every  man  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  showing  him  no  special  favor,  hut  »o  far  as  may  be  holding 
open  for  him  the  door  of  opportunity  so  that  reward  may  wait  upon 
loncst  and  intelligent  endeavor. 

Again  Washington  said:  "Cherish  public  credit"  Just  at  the 
enl  ihere  is  iw  attack  on  public  credit,  but  if  ever  the  templalinn 
ftrises  again  let  our  people  at  tlie  outset  remember  tiiat  the  worst  be- 
cause the  most  insidious  fonn  of  the  apjieal  that  would  make  a  man  a 
dishonest  debtor  is  that  wbleh  le  him  tliat  it  is  anything 

but  dishonest  for  bim  to 

Finally,  it  is  pecuHarl  e  to  litis  city  as 

the  guest  of  the  Unit'  "'  "'-"'i- 

ington's  maxims: 
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stilntions  (or  th«  gcn«ral  diflution  of  knowkdgc.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  pubhc  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  Education  may  not  make  a 
man  a  good  citizen,  but  most  certainly  ignorance  tends  to  prevent  his 
being  a  good  citizen.  Wasliington  was  far  too  much  of  a  patriot,  had 
far  too  much  love  for  his  fellow-citizens,  to  try  to  teach  them  that  they 
could  gm-em  themselves  unless  ihey  could  develop  a  sound  and  en- 
liglitencd  public  opinion.  No  nation  can  permanently  retain  free  gov- 
cmnwnt  unless  it  can  retain  a  high  average  of  citizenship ;  and  there 
can  be  no  such  high  average  of  cttizensliip  wittwiit  a  high  average  of 
education,  using  tlie  word  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense  to  include 
the  things  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  things  of  the  mind.  School  educa- 
tion can  never  supplant  or  take  the  place  of  self-education,  still  le«s  can 
it  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  those  rugged  and  manly  qualities  which 
we  group  together  under  the  name  of  character ;  but  it  can  be  of  enor- 
mous use  in  supplementing  both.  It  is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  every 
American  that  our  people  have  so  consistently  acted  in  accordance  with 
Washington's  principle  of  promoting  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  There  is  nothing  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  our  public 
school  system,  by  which  free  primary  education  is  provided  for  every 
one  within  our  borders.  The  higher  education,  such  as  is  provided  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  kindred  bodies,  not  only  confers 
great  benefits  to  those  able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  entails  upon 
them  corresponding  duties. 

The  men  who  founded  this  nation  had  to  deal  with  theories  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  institutions.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  a  different  set  of  questions,  for  the  republic  has 
been  firmly  established,  its  principles  thoroughly  tested  and  fully  ap- 
proved. To  merely  political  issues  have  succeeded  those  of  grave  social 
and  economic  importance,  the  solution  of  which  demands  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  men.  Wc  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  wise  and 
leading  part  in  the  effort  to  attain  this  solution  will  be  t-iken  by  those 
who  have  been  exceptionally  bles.ied  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation. That  college  graduate  is  but  a  poor  creature  who  does  not  feel 
when  he  leaves  college  that  he  has  received  something  for  which  he  owes 
a  return.  What  he  thus  owes  he  can  as  a  rule  only  pay  by  the  way 
he  bears  himself  throughout  hfe.  It  is  but  occasionally  that  a  college 
graduate  can  do  much  outright  for  his  alma  mater ;  he  can  best  repay 
her  by  living  a  life  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  her,  by  so  carrying 
himself  as  a  citizen  that  men  shall  see  that  the  years  spent  in  training 
him  have  not  been  wasted.  The  educated  man  is  entitled  to  no  special 
privilege,  save  the  inestimable  privilege  of  trying  to  show  that  his  edu- 
cation enables  him  to  take  the  lead  in  striving  to  guide  his  fellows  aright 
in  the  dtfBcult  task  which  is  set  to  us  of  the  twentieth  century.    The 
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problems  before  us  to-day  are  very  complex,  and  are  widely  different 
from  those  which  the  men  of  Washington's  generation  had  to  face ;  but 
we  can  overcome  tliem  surely,  and  we  can  overcome  them  only  if  we 
approach  them  in  tlie  spirit  which  Washington  and  Washington's  great 
supporters  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  their  day — the  spirit 
of  sanity  and  of  courage,  the  spirit  which  combines  hard  common  sense 
with  the  loftiest  idealism. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY,  IN  WASH- 
INGTON. MARCH,  u.  190s. 

Mr.  /iistice.  Mr.  Schick,  and  you  my  fellow  members  of  this  congrt' 
gallon,  and  our  guests  tvho  are  tiiV/i  im  today: 

i  am  glad,  on  behalf  of  tliis  church,  to  say  amen  to  the  appeal  that 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Swift  on  behalf  of  the  great  society  to  the  account 
of  whose  work  you  have  been  listening.  Mr.  Justice,  you  quoted  the 
advice  of  a  poet,  "To  be  doers  rather  than  dreamers."  In  the  Book  of 
all  Books  there  is  a  sentence  to  the  same  effect,  "Be  ye  doers  of  the 
Word  and  not  hearers  only."  Let  us  sliow  ourselves  today  doers  of  the 
Word,  upholders  in  fact  of  what  has  been  preached  to  us  by  Dr.  Swift. 

He  has  set  forth  the  needs  of  the  society,  and  he  has  set  forth  the 
great  field  over  which  it  works.  I  wish  to  toucli  only  on  a  small 
portion  of  that  field,  but,  after  all,  the  portion  tliat  most  concerns  us 
■ — the  need  here  at  home,  here  in  tliis  country  of  furthering  in  every  way 
the  work  of  the  society,  the  work  of  all  kindred  societies,  both  among 
tlic  native  bom  and  among  the  thousands  who  come  to  these  shores  from 
abroad.  And  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  such  an  appeal  being 
made  to  this  church,  for,  as  I  have  .said  here  before,  this  church  more 
than  most  others  should  ever  keep  before  it  as  part  of  its  duty,  as  one 
of  the  chief  jiarts  of  its  duty,  that  of  caring  in  all  ways,  but  especially 
in  spiritual  ways,  for  the  people  who  come  to  us  from  abroad. 

The  United  States  government  does  endeavor  to  do  its  duty  by  the 
immigrants  who  come  to  these  shores,  and  I  was  glad.  Dr.  Swift,  to 
listen  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  Ellis 
Island,  for  it  is  a  just  tribute  to  that  work.  But  unless  people  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  surrounding 
the  newly  arrived  immigrant  they  can  hardly  realize  how  great  they 
are.  The  immigrant  comes  here  almost  unprotected ;  he  docs  not,  as  a 
rule,  know  our  language;  he  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  our  institutions, 
our  customs,  our  habits  of  life  and  ways  of  thought;  and  there  are.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  great  numbers  of  evil  and  wicked  people  who  hope  to 
make  their  livelihood  by  preying  on  him.  He  is  exposed  to  innumera- 
ble temptations,  innumerable  petty  oppressions,  on  almost  every  liand ; 
and  unless  someone  is  on  hand  to  help  hun  lie  literally  has  no  idea 
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where  to  turn.  No  greater  work  can  be  done  by  a  philanthropic  or 
religions  socictj-  than  to  stretch  out  the  helping  hand  to  tlie  man  and 
the  woman  who  come  here  to  this  country  to  become  citizens  and  tl»e 
parents  of  citizens,  and  therefore  do  their  pan  in  making  up,  for  weal 
or  for  woe,  the  future  of  our  land.  If  we  do  not  take  care  of  there, 
if  we  do  not  try  to  uphft  them,  then  as  sure  as  fate  our  own  children 
will  pay  the  penalty.  If  we  do  not  see  tliat  the  immigrant  and  the 
children  of  the  immigrant  arc  raised  up,  most  assuredly  the  result  will 
be  that  our  diildren  and  children's  children  are  pulled  down.  The 
level  of  well-being  in  this  country  will  be  a  level  for  all  of  us.  \Vc  can- 
not keep  that  level  down  for  a  part  and  not  have  it  sunk  more  or  le^s 
for  the  whole.  If  we  raise  it  for  a  part  we  shall  raise  it  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  whole.  Tlierefore,  it  means  much,  not  merely  to  the 
immigrants,  but  to  every  good  American  that  thtre  should  be  at  Ellis 
Island  the  colporteurs  of  this  society  and  the  representatives  of  other 
religious  and  philanthropic  societies,  to  try  to  care  for  the  immigrant's 
body,  and  above  all  to  try  to  care  for  the  immigrant's  soul. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  things  of  the  body  must 
be  cared  for ;  that  the  first  duty  of  any  man.  especially  the  man  who 
has  others  dependent  upon  him,  is  lo  take  care  of  them  and  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Nobody  can  help  others  if  he  begins  by  bein^f  a 
burden  to  others.  Each  man  must  be  able  to  pull  his  own  weight,  to 
carry  his  own  weight,  and  therefore,  each  nun  must  show  the  capacity 
to  earn  for  himself  and  his  family  enough  to  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  material  well-being.  That  must  be  the  foundation.  But  on  that 
foundation  he  must  build  as  a  superstructure  the  spiritual  life. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  this  society  and  by  kindred  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  is  supplying  in  our  American  life  of  to-day 
the  proper  ideals.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  had  the  extraordinary 
material  prosperity  which  has  followed  so  largely  on  the  extraordinary 
scientific  discoveries  alluded  to  by  Justice  Brewer,  if  we  use  this 
material  prosperity  aright.  It  is  not  a  good  thing,  it  is  a  bad  thing,  if 
we  treat  it  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  our  life.  If  we  make  it  the  only 
ideal  before  the  nation,  if  we  permit  the  people  of  this  republic  lo  get 
before  their  minds  the  view  that  material  well-being  carried  to  an  ever 
higher  degree  is  the  one  and  only  thing  to  be  striven  for,  wc  arc  laying 
up  for  ourselves  not  merely  trouble  but  ruin.  I,  too,  feel  the  faith  and 
hope  that  have  been  expressed  here  to-day  by  tlie  vice-president  and 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  but  I  so  feel  because  I  believe  we  shall  not 
permit  mere  material  well-being  to  become  tlic  only  ideal  of  this  nation, 
because  I  believe  that  more  and  more  we  shall  accustom  ourselves  to 
looking  at  the  great  fortunes  accumulated  by  certain  men  as  being 
nothing  in  themselves  cither  to  admire  or  envy  or  to  deplore,  save  as 
tbey  arc  used  well  or  ill.    If  the  great  fortune  is  used  well,  if  the  man 
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who  has  accumulated  it  has  the  strength  ncccssar)'  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions eitlier  to  use  it  wrongfully,  or,  what  '\t  nearly  as  bad,  not  to  use 
it  right — for  negation  may  be  almost  as  harmful  -ts  positive  wrong- 
doing— he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  due  to  whoever  emplq>-9  great  powers 
for  the  common  good.  If  the  man  who  accumulates  that  great  fortime 
uses  it  ill  or  docs  not  use  it  well,  then,  so  far  from  being  an  object  of 
envy,  still  less  an  object  of  admiration,  he  should  take  his  place  among 
those  whom  we  condemn  and  pity — for  usually,  if  we  have  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  us,  wc  will  pity  those  we  condemn.  If  he  uses  it  aright, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  our  respect,  exactly  as  every  man 
is  entitled  to  it  if  he  has  special  talents  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

Wonderful  changes  have  come  in  the  last  half  century.  It  may  well 
be,  as  Mr.  JuMii-e  Hrewt-r  has  said,  tluit  wc  tremble  on  tlie  verge  of 
still  greater  changes  in  the  future.  The  railway,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  steam,  electricity,  all  the  marvelous  mechanical  inventions 
of  these  last  five  decades,  have  changed  much  in  the  superficial  aspect 
of  the  world,  and  have,  therefore,  produced  certain  great  changes  in 
the  world  itself.  But  after  all,  in  glorifying  over  and  wondering  at 
this  extraordinary  development,  I  think  that  we  sometimes  forget 
that,  compared  to  the  deeper  things,  it  is  indeed  only  superficial  in 
its  effect.  The  qualities  that  count  most  in  man  and  woman  now  arc 
(he  qualities  that  counted  most  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  as  a  nation 
we  shall  achieve  success  or  merit  failure  accordingly  as  we  do  or  do 
not  display  those  qualities.  Among  the  members  of  tliis  congregation 
is  a  man  who,  in  his  prime,  served  as  the  fleet  engineer  of  Farragut 
when  Farragut  went  into  Mobile  Bay.  That  was  forty-one  years  ago. 
The  ships  and  the  guns  with  which  Farragut  did  that  mighty  feat  are 
now  almost  as  obsolete  as  the  galleys  that  fought  for  the  mastery  of 
the  iEgcan  Sea  when  Athens  waged  war  on  Sparta.  They  could  no 
more  stand  against  a  modem  ship  than  could  the  ships  that  fought 
against  the  invincible  Armada  in  1588.  But  if  the  need  ever  comes  for 
this  nation  to  call  on  its  sons  to  face  a  foreign  foe,  the  call  will  or  will 
not  be  made  in  vain,  just  exactly  according  to  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  still  retain  the  spirit  which  drove  Farragut  and  the  men  under  him 
onward  to  victory,  Tlie  gun  changes ;  the  ship  changes ;  but  the  quali- 
ties needed  in  the  man  behind  the  gun,  in  the  man  who  handles  the  ship, 
are  just  the  same  as  they  ever  were.  So  il  is  in  our  whole  material 
civilization  of  to-day.  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  all  tlicsc  wonderful 
inventions,  produce  new  problems,  confer  new  benefits  and  bring  about 
new  dangers.  Cities  are  built  up  to  enormous  size,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  upbuilding  of  the  cities  comes  the  growth  of  the  terrible 
problems  which  confront  all  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  city  life.  Out- 
ward circumstances  change.    New  dangers  spring  up  and  old  dangers 
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vanich.  But  the  spirit  necessary  to  meet  the  new  dangers,  the  spirit 
necessary  to  injure  the  triumph  lliat  we  must  and  shall  win,  is  the 
same  now  that  it  has  always  been.  This  is  the  spirit  which  lies  behind 
this  society  and  all  kindred  societies;  and  we  owe  to  this  society  all 
the  help  that  we  can  afford  lo  give,  for  it  is  tiself  giving  to  our  people 
a  service  beyond  price,  a  service  of  love,  a  service  which  no  money 
could  buy. 


BEFORE  THE  MOTHERS'  CONGRESS.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
MARCH  13.  1905 

In  our  modem  industrial  civilization  tliere  are  many  and  grave 
dangers  to  counterbalance  the  splendors  and  the  triumphs.  It  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  see  cities  grow  at  disproportionate  speed  relatively  to 
the  country ;  for  the  smalt  land  owners,  the  men  who  own  their  little 
homes,  and  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  the  men  who  till  farms, 
the  men  of  the  soil,  have  hitherto  made  the  foundation  of  lastir^ 
national  life  in  every  State;  and,  if  the  foundation  becomes  eitlier  too 
weak  or  too  narrow,  the  superstructure,  no  matter  how  attractive,  ts 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  our 
citizens  is  the  question  of  how  their  family  life  is  conducted.  No 
matter  what  that  occupation  may  be,  as  long  as  there  is  3  real  home 
and  as  long  as  those  who  make  up  that  home  do  their  duty  to  one 
another,  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  State,  it  is  of  minor  consequence 
whether  the  man's  trade  is  plied  in  the  country  or  the  city,  whether  it 
calls  for  the  work  of  the  hands  or  for  the  work  of  the  head. 

But  the  nation  is  in  a  bad  way  if  there  is  no  real  home,  if  the  family 
is  not  of  the  right  kind ;  if  the  man  is  not  a  good  husband  and  father, 
if  he  is  brutal  or  cowardly  or  selfish,  if  the  woman  has  lost  her  sense 
of  duty,  if  she  is  sunk  in  vapid  self-indulgence  or  has  let  her  nature 
be  twisted  so  that  she  prefers  a  sterile  pseudo-tntcllectualily  to  that 
great  and  beautiful  development  of  character  which  comes  only  to 
those  whose  lives  know  the  fullness  of  duty  done,  or  effort  made  and 
self-sacrifice  undergone. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends  absolutely  upon 
whether  or  not  the  average  family,  the  average  man  and  woman  and 
their  children,  represent  the  kind  of  citizenship  fit  for  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  appreciate  this  we  fail  to  ai^reciate 
the  root  morality  upon  which  all  healthy  civilization  is  based. 

No  piled-up  wealth,  no  splendor  of  material  growth,  no  brilliance  of 
artistic  development,  will  permanently  avail  any  people  unless  its  home 
life  is  healthy,  unless  the  average  man  possesses  honest)',  courage, 
common  sense,  and  decency,  tmlcss  he  works  hard  and  is  willing  at  need 
to  fight  hard ;  and  unless  the  average  woman  is  a  good  wife,  a  good 


mother,  able  and  willing  to  perform  th«  first  and  greatest  duty  of 
womanhood,  able  and  willing  to  bear,  and  to  bring  up  as  tliey  should 
be  brought  up,  healthy  children,  sound  in  body,  mind,  ami  character, 
and  numerous  enough  so  that  the  race  shall  increase  and  not  decrease. 

There  arc  certain  old  truths  which  will  be  true  as  long  as  this  world 
endures,  and  which  no  amount  of  progress  can  alter.  One  of  these  is 
ihc  trulh  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  husband  is  to  be  the  home  maker, 
the  bread-winner  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  the  primary  duty 
of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  helpmeet,  the  housewife,  and  mother.  The 
woman  should  have  ample  educational  advantages ;  but  save  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  man  must  be,  and  she  need  not  be.  and  generally  ought 
not  to  be,  trained  for  a  lifelong  career  as  the  family  breadwinner ;  and, 
therefore,  after  a  certain  point  the  training  of  the  two  must  normally 
be  diflfcrcnt  because  Ihc  duties  of  the  two  arc  normally  different.  This 
docs  not  mean  inequality  of  function,  but  it  does  mean  that  normally 
there  must  be  dissimilarity  of  function.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  duty 
of  the  woman  the  more  important,  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more 
honorable  of  the  two;  on  the  whole  I  respect  the  woman  who  does  her 
duty  even  more  than  1  respect  the  man  who  does  his. 

No  ordinary  work  done  by  a  man  is  cither  as  hard  or  as  responsible 
as  the  work  of  a  woman  who  is  bringing  up  a  family  of  small  children ; 
for  upon  her  time  and  strengtli  demands  are  made  not  only  every  hour 
of  the  day,  but  often  every  hour  of  the  night.  She  may  have  to  get 
up  night  after  night  to  lake  care  of  a  sick  child,  and  yet  must  by  day 
continue  to  do  all  her  household  duties  as  well ;  and  if  the  family  means 
are  scant  she  must  usually  enjoy  even  her  rare  holidays  taking  her 
whole  brood  of  children  with  her.  The  birth  jKings  make  alt  men  the 
debtors  of  all  women.  Above  all  our  sympathy  and  regard  are  due  to 
the  struggling  wives  among  those  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  called  the 
plain  people,  and  whom  he  so  loved  and  trusted;  for  the  lives  of  these 
women  arc  often  led  on  the  lonely  lieights  of  quiet,  self-sacrificing 
heroism. 

Just  as  the  happiest  and  itnut  honorable  and  most  useful  task  that 
can  be  set  any  man  is  to  earn  enough  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
family,  for  the  bringing  up  and  starting  in  life  of  his  children,  so  the 
most  important,  the  most  honorable  and  desirable  task  which  can  be 
set  any  woman  is  to  be  a  good  and  wise  mother  in  a  home  marked  by 
self-respect  and  mutual  forbearance,  by  willingness  to  perform  duty, 
and  by  refusal  to  sink  into  self-indulgence  or  avoid  that  which  entails 
effort  and  self- sacrifice.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  men  and 
exceptional  women  who  can  do  and  ought  to  do  much  more  than  this, 
who  can  lead  and  ought  to  lead  great  careers  of  outside  usefulness  in 
addition  to — not  as  substitutes  for — their  home  work ;  but  I  am  not 
qieaking  of  exceptions;  I  am  speaking  of  the  primary  duties.  I  am 
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speaking  of  the  average  citizens,  the  average  tnen  and  women  who 
make  up  the  nation. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  to  an  assemblage  of  ntotliers  I  shall 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  praise  of  an  easy  lifc.>  Yours  is  the 
work  which  is  never  ended.  No  mother  has  an  easy  time,  and  moct 
mothers  have  very  hard  times,  and  yet  what  true  moiher  would  barter 
her  experience  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  exchange  for  a  life  of  cold  selfish- 
ness, which  insists  upon  perpetual  amusement  and  the  avoidance  of 
care,  and  which  often  linds  its  fit  dwelling  place  in  some  flat  designed 
to  furnish  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  effort  the  maximum 
of  cnmfort  and  of  luxury,  but  in  which  there  is  literallv  no  niace  for 
children  ? 

The  woman  who  is  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  is  entitled  to  our 
respect  as  is  no  one  else;  but  she  is  entitled  to  it  only  because,  and 
so  long  as,  she  is  worthy  of  it.  Effort  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  bws  of 
worthy  life  for  a  man  as  for  the  woman ;  though  neither  the  cflott 
nor  the  self-sacrifice  may  be  llie  same  for  tlic  one  as  for  the  other,  I 
do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  patient  (.jrisclda  type  of  woman,  in  the 
woman  who  submits  to  gross  and  long-conlinucd  ill  treatment,  any 
more  than  I  believe  in  a  man  who  tamely  Mibmits  to  wrongful  aggres- 
sion. No  wrongdoing  is  so  abhorrent  as  wrongdoing  by  a  man 
toward  the  wife  and  the  children  who  sltould  arouse  every  tender 
feeling  in  his  nature.  Selfishness  toward  them,  the  lack  of  tcAdemess 
toward  them,  lack  of  consideration  for  them,  "above  all,  brulalily  in 
any  form  toward  them,  should  arouse  the  heartiest  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion in  every  upright  soul. 

I  believe  in  the  woman's  keeping  her  self-respect  just  as  I  believe 
in  the  man's  doing  sa  I  believe  in  her  rights  just  as  much  as  I 
believe  in  the  man's,  and  indeed  a  little  more;  and  I  regard  marriage 
as  a  partnership,  in  which  each  partner  is  in  honor  bound  to  think  of 
the  rights  of  the  other  as  well  as  of  his  or  her  own.  But  I  think  that 
the  duties  arc  even  more  important  than  the  rights ;  and  in  the  long 
run  I  think  that  the  reward  is  ampler  and  greater  for  duty  well  <ione, 
than  for  the  insistence  upon  individual  rights,  necessary  thougli  this, 
too,  must  often  be.  Your  duty  is  hard,  your  responsibility  great ;  but 
greatest  of  all  is  your  reward.  I  do  not  pity  you  in  the  least.  Oo 
the  contrary,  I  feci  respect  and  admiration  for  you. 

Into  the  woman's  keeping  is  committed  the  destiny  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come  after  us.*  In  bringing  up  your  children  you  mothers 
must  remember  that  while  it  is  essential  to  be  loving  and  tender,  it  is 
no  less  essential  to  be  wise  and  firm.  Foolishness  and  affection  must 
not  be  treated  as  interchangeable  terms;  and  besides  training  your 

'Prttiilnit  Roa*rvilt  rec>"l*  womin  and  apeciatly  in  bci  role  of  raslher  u  (bt  Itrrnone 
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sons  and  tUuglilers  in  the  softer  and  milctcr  virtues  you  must  seek  to 
give  them  those  stern  and  hardy  qualities  which  in  after  life  they  wilt 
surely  need.  Some  children  will  go  wrong  in  spite  of  the  best  train- 
ing ;  and  some  will  go  right  even  when  their  surroundings  are  most 
unfortunate ;  nevertheless  an  immense  amount  depends  upon  the  family 
training.  If  you  mothers  through  weakness  bring  up  your  sons  to 
be  scl&sh  and  to  think  only  of  themselves,  you  will  be  resjransiblc  for 
much  sadness  among  the  women  who  arc  to  be  their  wives  in  the 
future.  If  you  let  your  daughters  grow  up  idle,  perhaps  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  as  you  yourselves  have  had  to  work  hard  they 
shall  know  only  enjoyment,  you  arc  preparing  them  to  be  useless  to 
others  and  burdens  to  themselves.  Teach  boy*  and  girls  alike  that  they 
arc  not  to  look  forward  to  lives  spent  in  avoiding  difficulties,  but  to 
lives  spent  in  overcoming  difficulties.  Teach  them  that  work,  for 
themselves  and  also  for  others,  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing ;  seek  to 
make  them  happy,  to  make  them  enjoy  life,  but  seek  also  to  make  them 
face  life  with  the  steadfast  resolution  to  wrest  success  from  labor  and 
adversity,  and  to  do  their  whole  duty  before  God  and  to  man.  Surely 
she  who  can  thus  train  her  sons  and  her  daughters  is  thrice  fortunate 
among  women. 

There  arc  many  good  people  who  are  denied  the  supreme  blessing  of 
children,  and  for  these  we  have  the  respect  and  sympathy  always  due 
to  those  who,  ttom  no  fault  of  tlieir  own,  are  denied  any  of  the  other 
great  blessings  of  life.  But  the  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  fore- 
goes these  blessings,  whether  from  viciousness,  coldness,  shallow- 
heartedness,  self-indulgence,  or  mere  failure  to  appreciate  aright  the 
difference  between  the  all-important  and  the  unimportant — why,  such 
a  creature  merits  contempt  as  hearty  as  any  visited  upon  the  soldier 
who  runs  away  in  battle,  or  upon  the  man  who  refuses  to  work  for 
the  support  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  who,  though  ablebodied, 
is  yet  content  to  eat  in  idleness  the  bread  which  others  provide. 

The  existence  of  women  of  this  type  forms  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
and  unwholesome  features  of  modern  life.  If  any  one  is  so  dim  of 
vision  as  to  fail  to  sec  what  a  thoroughly  unlovely  creature  such  a 
woman  is,  I  wish  he  would  read  Judge  Robert  Grant's  novel,  "Un- 
leavened Bread,"  ponder  seriously  the  cliaracter  of  Selma,  and  think 
of  the  fate  that  would  surely  overcome  any  nation  which  developed 
its  average  and  typical  woman  along  such  lines.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  this  type  exists  only  in  American  novels. 
That  it  also  exists  in  American  life  is  made  unpleasantly  evident  by 
the  statistics  as  to  the  dwindling  families  in  some  localities.  It  is 
made  evident  in  eqtblly  sinister  fashnn  by  the  census  sUtistics  as  to 
divorce,  which  are  fairly  appalling;  for  easy  divorce  is  now,  as  it  ever 
has  bseUj  a  bane  to  any  nation,  a  curse  to  society,  a  menace  to  th« 
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home,  an  incitement  to  married  unhappiness,  and  to  immorality,  an 
evil  thing  for  men,  and  a  still  more  hideous  evil  for  women.  These 
unpleasant  tendencies  in  our  American  life  arc  made  evident  by  articles 
such  as  those  which  I  actually  read  not  long  ago  in  a  certain  paper, 
where  a  clergyman  was  quoted,  seemingly  with  approval,  as  expressing 
Ihe  general  American  altitude  when  he  said  Uiat  the  ambition  of  any 
save  a  ven-  rich  man  should  be  to  rear  two  children  only,  10  as  to 
give  his  children  an  opportunity  "to  taste  a  few  of  Ihe  good  tilings 
of  life." 

This  man,  whose  profession  and  calling  should  have  made  him  a 
moral  teacher,  actually  set  before  others  the  ideal,  not  of  training 
children  to  do  their  duty,  not  of  sending  tliem  forth  with  stout  hearts 
and  ready  minds  to  win  triumphs  for  tliemselves  and  their  country, 
not  of  allowing  them  the  opportunity  and  giving  them  the  privilege 
of  making  their  own  place  in  the  world,  hut.  forsooth,  of  keeping  tho 
number  of  children  so  limited  that  they  might  "taste  a  few  good  things  I" 
Thf  way  to  give  a  child  a  fair  chance  in  life  is  not  to  bring  it  up  in 
luxury,  but  to  see  that  it  has  the  kind  of  training  that  will  give  it 
strength  of  character.  Even  apart  from  the  vital  question  of  national 
hfe,  and  regarding  only  the  individual  interest  of  the  children  them- 
selves, happiness  in  the  true  sense  is  a  hundredfold  more  apt  to  come 
to  any  given  member  of  a  healthy  family  of  healthy  minded  children, 
well  brought  up,  well  educated,  but  taught  that  they  must  shift  for 
themselves,  must  win  their  own  way,  and  by  their  own  exertions  make 
their  own  positions  of  usefulness,  than  it  is  apt  to  come  to  those  whose 
parents  themselves  have  acted  on  and  have  trained  their  chiklren  to 
act  on  the  sclhsh  and  sordid  theory  that  the  whole  end  of  life  is  "to 
taste  a  few  good  things." 

The  intelligence  of  the  remark  is  on  a  par  with  its  morality,  for  the 
most  rudimentary  mental  process  would  have  shown  the  speaker  that 
if  the  average  family  in  which  there  arc  children  contained  but  two 
children  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  decrease  in  population  so  rapidly 
that  in  two  or  three  generations  it  would  very  deservedly  be  on  tlie 
point  of  extinction,  so  that  the  people  who  had  acted  on  this  base  and 
scllish  doctrine  would  be  giving  place  to  others  with  braver  and  more 
robust  ideals.  Nor  would  such  a  result  be  in  any  way  regrettable ; 
for  a  race  that  practiced  such  doctrine — that  is,  a  race  that  practiced 
race  suicide — would  thereby  conchisively  show  that  it  was  unfit  to 
exist,  and  that  it  had  better  give  place  to  people  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  primary  laws  of  their  being. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  whole  matter  is  simple  enough.  It  either  a 
race  or  an  individtial  prefers  the  pleasures  of  mere  effortless  ease,  of 
self-indulgence,  to  the  infinitely  deeper,  the  infinitely  higher  pleasures 
that  come  to  those  who  know  the  toil  and  the  weariness,  but  also  the 
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joy.  of  hard  duty  well  done,  why,  that  race  or  that  individual  must 
inevitably  in  tlie  end  pay  the  penalty  of  leading  a  life  both  vapid  and 
ignoble.  No  man  and  no  woman  really  wortliy  o(  the  name  can  care 
(or  th<!  life  spent  solely  or  chiefly  in  the  avoidance  of  risk  and  trouble 
and  labor.  Save  in  exceptional  cases  the  prizes  worth  having  in  life 
mu.1t  be  paid  for,  and  the  life  worth  living  mu.st  be  a  life  of  work  for 
a  worthy  end,  and  ordinarily  of  work  more  for  otlicrs  than  for  one's 

Klf. 

The  man  is  but  a  poor  creature  whose  effort  is  not  rather  for  the 
betterment  of  his  wife  and  children  than  for  himself;  and  as  for  tlic 
mother,  her  very  name  stands  for  loving  unselfishness  and  self-abnega- 
tion, and.  in  any  society  fit  to  exist,  is  fraught  with  associations  which 
render  it  holy. 

The  woman's  task  is  not  easy — no  task  worth  doing  is  easy— but  in 
doing  it.  and  when  she  has  done  it,  there  shall  come  to  her  the  highest 
and  holiest  joy  known  to  mankind;  and  having  done  it.  she  shall  Iiave 
the  reward  prophesied  in  Scripture;  for  her  husband  and  her  children, 
ycs.'and  all  people  who  realize  that  her  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  national  happiness  and  greatness,  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 


AT  THE  I3IST  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  SONS  OP  ST. 
PATRICK,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  17.  1905. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there  had  begun  on  the 
soil  of  the  colonics  which  afterward  became  the  LTnilcd  States  that 
mixture  of  races  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  our  history  as  a  people.  At  the  time,  early  in  tlie  eight- 
eenth century,  when  the  inunigranls  from  Ireland  first  began  to  come 
in  numbers  to  this  country,  tlie  race  elements  in  our  population  were 
still  imperfectly  fused,  and  for  some  time  the  new  Irish  strain  was 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  otfiers.  llicre  was  a  peculiarity  about 
these  immigrants  who  came  from  Ireland  to  the  colonics  during  the 
eighteenth  century  which  has  never  been  paralleled  in  the  case  of  any 
other  immigrants  whatsoever.  In  all  other  cases,  since  the  vcr>'  first 
settlements,  the  pushing  westward  of  the  frontiers  has  been  due  primar- 
ily to  the  men  of  native  birth.  But  tlie  immigrants  from  Ireland  in 
the  seventeenth  cctnury  pushed  boldly  through  the  settled  districts 
and  planted  themselves  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  conquering  civiliza- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  Indian-liaunted  wilderness.  In  Maine  and 
Northern  New  Hampshire,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  alike,  tliis  was  true. 

By  the  time  the  Revolution  broke  out  these  men  had  Iwgun  to  mix 
with  their  fellows  of  other  stocks,  and  they  furnished  their  full  share 
of  leadership  in  the  great  struggle  which  made  us  a  Nation.    Among 
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tbcir  number  was  Commodore  John  Barry,  one  of  the  three  or  four 
officers  to  whom  our  infant  navy  owed  most.  On  land  ihcy  furnished 
generals  like  Montgomery,  who  fell  so  gloriously  at  Quebec,  and  Sulli- 
van, the  conqueror  of  the  Iroquois,  who  came  of  a  New  Hampsliire 
family,  which  furnished  Eovemors  to  three  New  England  States,  while 
the  Coniinenlai  troops  of  the  hardest  fighter  among  Washington's 
generals.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  were  recnuted  so  largely  from  this 
stock  that  Light  Horse  Harry  Lcc  always  referred  to  them  as  "The 
Line  of  Ireland."  Nor  must  we  forget  that  of  this  same  stock  there 
was  a  boy  during  the  days  of  the  Revolution  who  afterward  became 
the  chief  American  general  of  his  time,  and  as  President,  one  of  the 
public  men  who  left  his  impress  most  deeply  upon  our  nation,  old 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  victor  of  New  Orleans. 

In  the  second  great  crisis  of  our  country's  history — ^thc  period  of  the 
Civil  War — the  part  played  by  the  men  of  IrisI)  birth  or  parentage 
was  no  less  striking  than  it  had  been  in  the  Revolution.  Among  the 
three  or  four  great  generals  who  led  the  Northern  army  in  the  war 
stood  Philip  Sheridan.  Some  of  tho&c  whom  I  am  now  ad<lress)ng 
served  in  that  immortal  bri};:ade  which  on  that  fatal  day  of  Fredericks- 
burg left  its  dead  closest  to  the  stone  wall  which  marked  the  limit  that 
could  not  be  overpassed  even  by  the  highest  human  valor. 

The  people  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  Ireland  have  con- 
tributed to  the  stock  of  our  common  citizenship  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  great  nation.  Tliey  are  a  masterful 
race  of  ru^ed  character — a  race  tlie  qualities  of  whose  womanhood 
have  become  proverbial,  while  its  men  have  the  elemental,  the  indis- 
pensable virtues  of  working  hard  in  time  of  peace  and  fighting  hard 
in  time  of  war.  In  every  walk  of  life  men  of  this  blood  liavc  stood, 
and  now  stand,  pre-eminent  as  statesmen  and  as  sokiiers,  on  the  bench, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  business.  They  arc  doing  their  full  share  toward 
the  artistic  and  literary  development  of  the  country.  And  right  here 
let  me  make  a  special  plea  to  you.  We  Americans  take  a  just  pride 
in  the  development  of  our  great  universities,  and  more  and  more  we 
arc  seeking  to  provide  for  original  and  creative  work  in  these  universi- 
ties. I  hope  that  an  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  endow  chairs  in 
American  universities  for  the  study  of  Celtic  literature  and  for  rescarcji 
in  Celtic  antiquities.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  old  Celtic  sages  have  been  fully  appreciated, 
and  we  of  America,  who  have  so  large  a  Celtic  strain  in  our  blood, 
cannot  afford  to  be  behindhand  in  the  work  of  adding  to  modem 
scholarship  by  bringing  within  its  ken  the  great  Celtic  literature  of 
(he  past 

My  fellow-countrymen.  I  have  spoken  to-night  cspecialty  of  what 
has  been  done  for  this  Nation  of  ouis  by  its  sons  of  Irish  blood.    But, 
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after  all,  in  speaking  to  you  or  any  other  body  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
no  matter  from  what  Old  World  country  they  themselves  or  their  fore- 
fathers may  have  come,  the  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  arc  all 
of  us  Americans.  L<t  us  keep  our  pride  in  the  stocks  from  which  we 
have  spnmg ;  but  let  us  show  that  pride  not  by  holding  aloof  one  from 
another,  least  of  all  by  preserving  the  Old  World  jealousies  and  bitter- 
ness, but  by  joining  in  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  to  sec  which  can  do 
most  for  our  great  common  country.  Americanisni  is  not  a  matter  of 
creed,  or  birthplace,  or  descent.  That  n;an  is  the  best  American  who 
has  tit  him  tlie  American  spirit,  the  American  soul.  Such  a  man  fears 
not  the  strong  and  harms  not  the  weak.  He  scorns  what  is  base  or 
cruel  or  dishonest.  He  looks  beyond  the  accidents  of  occupation  or 
social  condition,  and  hails  each  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  his  brother, 
asking  nothing  save  that  each  shall  treat  the  other  on  his  worth  as 
a  man,  and  that  they  shall  join  together  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for 
the  uplifting  of  tliis  mighty  and  vigorous  people.  In  our  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  many  an  Old  World  nation.  Wc  are  kin  to  each  of  those 
nations,  and  yet  identical  with  none.  Our  policy  should  be  one  of 
cordial  friendship  for  all :  and  yet  we  should  keep  ever  before  our  eyes 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves  a  separate  people,  with  our  own  ideals 
and  standards,  and  destined,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  work 
out  a  wholly  new  national  type.  The  fate  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
in  no  small  dqjrcc  depend  upon  the  quality  of  citizenship  developed  on 
this  continent.  Surely  such  a  thought  must  thrill  us  with  the  resolute 
purpose  so  to  bear  ourselves  that  the  name  American  shall  stand  as  the 
symbol  of  just,  generous,  and  fearless  dealing  with  all  men  and  all 
nations.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  for  we  cannot  then  be  false  to 
any  man. 


AT  THF.  BANQUET  OF  THE  SONS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION,  NEW  YORK.  MARCH  17,  1905. 

We  rank  as  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  earth,  and  we  rank 
as  a  power  for  peace.  The  navy  is  the  arm  of  alt  others  upon  which 
this  nation  must  depend  to  defend  it  against  all  foreign  aggressors. 
I  want  to  increase  tlic  number  of  our  battleships  because  they  are 
preventatives  of  war  with  other  nations. 

Tt  is,  to  me.  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Congress  (tbes  not  provide 
tueans  for  6eld  maneuvers,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
will  sec  this  defect  remedied. 

Wc  owe  to  this  nation  that  wc  have  an  army  that 
service  as  any  in  the  world,  but  we  cannot  achieve  this 
men  in  the  mass.     \\''ar  came,  and  you  sent  men  < 
of&ccrs  who  bad  never  handled  men  in  the  niB 
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only  had  command  over  a  few  Inmdred  men.    Could  you  expect  any- 
thing but  disorder  ? 

I  speak  in  the  interests  of  peace  when  I  ask  for  an  eflicimt  army 
and  navy. 

This  nation  will  not  surrender  the  Isthmian  Canal  nor  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  and  here  is  an  argument  for  augmented  strength. 


AT  LOUISVILLK.  KY.,  APRIL  4.  i90S- 
Governor  Beckham,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

Surely  any  man  would  indeed  be  gratified  to  be  greeted  in  tliis  way 
by  sitch  an  audience,  and  be  introduced  as  you  have  introduced  me. 
Governor  Beckham. 

As  the  Governor  has  so  well  said,  upon  all  the  important  questions, 
the  questions  that  infinitely  transcend  mere  partisan  differences,  wc  are 
fundamentally  one.  For  in  the  question  of  foreign.and  internal  politics, 
the  points  upon  which  there  can  be  no  proper  division  on  party  lines 
infinitely  exceed  in  number  those  upon  which  there  can  be  such 
divisions,  and.  Governor  Beckliam,  I  iiliall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to 
justify  the  hope  to  which  you  liavc  given  expression  and  to  try  to  show 
myself  the  President  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And,  naturally,  I  feel  particularly  gratified  at  seeing  here  today, 
joined  in  this  procession,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray.  In  the  dark  days — now  keep  just  as  qiiiet  as  you 
can ;  you  won't  be  able  to  do  anything  more  than  sec  roc,  anyhow — in 
the  dark  days  eacli  of  yon  fought  for  the  right  as  it  was  given  him  to 
sec  the  right,  and  each  of  you  has  left  us  the  right  to  feel  pride  not 
only  in  your  valor,  but  in  our  devotion  to  what  you  conscientiously 
believed  your  duty. 

And  now  we  arc  all  one,  and  as  a  united  people  we  have  the  right 
to  feci  the  same  pride  in  the  valor  of  the  man  wlio  conscientiously 
risked  his  life  in  the  Confederate  uniform  that  we  have  in  the  man  who 
fought  in  the  blue.  .And  as  i  passed  by  your  ranks,  oh,  my  friends 
in  gray,  to-day.  and  saluted  the  flag  of  our  common  country,  held  up 
by  a  man  in  the  gr-iy  uniform,  I  felt  that,  indeed,  wc  are  one,  and  that 
we  have  been  able  to  show  mankind  the  greatest  war  of  the  century 
can  be  followed  by  the  most  perfect  union  that  any  nation  now  knows. 

.'\nd  in  comiftg  to  this  great  and  beautiful  city  of  yours  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  historic  spirit  that  is  found  here.  I  am  glad,  as 
I  say,  of  the  spirit  that  makes  you  wish  to  dedicate  statues  like  this 
of  Je0erson,  and  like  the  great  statue  of  Clay  inside  of  this  court- 
house. It  is  a  fine  thing  to  keep  to  a  sense  of  historic  continuity 
with  tile  past,  and  there  is  one  statue  that  I  wish  the  members  in 
the  National  Congress  from  Kentucky  to  see  is  put  up  by  the  National 
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government,  and  that  is  a  national  statue  to  Andrew  Jackson  and 
(he  victors  of  (he  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  light  at  New  Orleans 
was  one  in  which  the  whole  nation  ha$  a  care,  as  far  as  the  glory  and 
the  profit  went,  and  the  whole  Nation,  and  not  any  one  Slate,  should 
join  in  putting  that  statue  up. 

I  want  to  thank  yoii,  the  members  of  the  Liedertafels,  for  coming 
here  to  sing  to-day,  and  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  suggested  by 
your  presence.  We,  as  a  people,  arc  composed  of  men  of  many  dif- 
fcrt'nl  stocks  from  the  Old  World.  Each  stock  can  contribute  some- 
thing of  great  value  to  our  national  life.  The  people  of  German  origin 
who  have  come  here  have  contributed  much  in  many  different  ways, 
and  not  the  least  of  what  they  contributed  has  been  the  power  to  know 
wliat  the  joy  of  living  means.  There  ts  one  word  1  wish  it  were 
possible  to  translate,  but,  as  it  is  not  possible,  I  wish  we  could  adopt 
it  absolutely  as  it  is — "gcrauethliehkcit" — for  gcmuclhlichkcit  is  a 
mighty  valuable  asset.  I  only  hope  as  missionaries  you  will  be  able 
to  leach  us  what  it  means  and  how  to  practice  it  all  through. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  say  good-by.  because  there  is  a  Hnle  movement 
there,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  women  and  small  people  if  I  let 
you  gel  away.    Good-by. 

AT  MILLTOWN,  IND,  APRIL  4.  iW. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  saying  a  word 
of  greeting  to  yoii.  It  cannot  but  be  pleasant  to  any  President  to  have 
the  chance  of  going  through  ihe  country  and  meeting  his  fellow  country- 
men and  being  greeted  as  you  have  greeted  me.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
all — the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children.  I  am  glad  to  see  here, 
and  wherever  I  go,  the  type  of  man  and  of  woman  which  I  believe 
makes  the  future  welfare  of  this  country — the  man  and  woman  who 
believe  in  doing  their  duty  in  facing  life,  knowing  that  life  has  in  it 
any  amount  that  is  hard,  but  who  are  going  to  du  their  part  to  make 
things  right  for  themselves  and  for  their  neighbors.  There  is  not  any- 
thing very  difficult  in  government.  It  is  simply  the  applying  of  cer- 
tain common-sense  principles  that  we  apply  among  ourselves.  The 
man  who  is  a  decent  man  will  be  a  decent  husband,  a  decent  father, 
a  decent  neighbor,  and  in  public  life  he  will  do  the  right  thing. 

AT  HUNTINGBURG.   IND.,  APRIL  4.    1905. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  catch  this  glimpse  of  you  and  greet  you 
on  my  way  down  to  the  reunion  of  my  old  regiment  at  San  Antonio. 
Texas.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  always  impressed  with  in  going  throuph 
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this  country,  and  that  is,  dcm'n  at  bottom,  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
wherever  yoM  meet  tlie  average  American,  he  is  a  pretty  goo<]  American. 
In  greeting  all  of  you,  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  sec  the  men  and  the  women,  I  think  I  am  even  more  glad  to  sec 
the  children.  I  think  the  .'Vmcrican  stock  is  a  middling  good  one,  and 
1  do  not  warn  to  see  it  die  out,  I  sec  here  men  who  wear  the  button 
that  allows  ttial  they  fought  in  the  great  war.  llicy  have  left  us  a 
legacy  not  only  of  how  to  do  our  duty  in  war,  but  in  peace.  Let  us 
of  the  younger  generation  try  to  keep  up  their  standard. 


AT  MOUNT  VERNON.  ILL..  APRIL  4.  1905. 

My  friends  and  fellotv  Amtritans: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  this  great  and  beautiful  Slate  today, 
to  be  passing  through  Illinois,  which  I  know  so  well,  and  to 
be  greeted  by  you.  I  have  but  a  moment  and  I  want  to  say 
a  word  of  special  greeting  to  two  bodies  here ;  in  the  first 
place  to  the  men  of  the  great  war.  to  the  men  of  the  tjrand  Army, 
to  the  men  who  actually  did  the  deed  instead  of  talking  about  it ;  and 
in  the  next  place  to  you  young  people,  the  boys  and  girls;  for  it  is 
going  to  depend  upon  what  you  do  and  the  way  you  arc  brought 
up  whether  thirty  years  hence  we  are  as  proud  of  this  country  as 
we  arc  now.  One  word  to  the  fathers  and  mothers;  in  bringing 
up  the  children,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  bring  them 
up  merely  so  that  everything  shall  be  as  easy  as  possible,  but  so  they 
will  he  able  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  life,  which  is 
certain  to  be  a  little  rough  at  best.  Teach  them  not  to  shirk  difficulties ; 
but  to  overcome  tlicm. 


I 


AT  CADDO.  I.  T.,  APRIL  S.  1905-       . 

I  have  just  a  moment  in  which  to  greet  you  and  wish  you  well.  It 
was  from  Caddo  that  very  many  members  of  my  own  old  regiment  came. 
and  you  can  hardly  imagine  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  be  here 
to-day  to  see  you.  AH  day  long  I  have  been  traveling  through  your 
beautiful  Territory,  a  Territory  that  very  soon,  I  not  only  hope  but 
earnestly  believe,  will  be  a  part  of  a  great  State  in  the  Union.  If  your 
citizens  act  as  well  in  peace  as  those  of  them  I  knew  in  war,  it  will 
be  a  mighty  good  State.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  ujion  the  type 
of  men  you  have  got,  and  upon  the  qtiantily  and  quality  of  your 
children.  I  want  you  to  remember  now  that  you  are  on  the  verge 
of  Statehood,  that  whether  you  can  feel  proud  or  not  of  your  State 
in  the  future  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  average  man 
and  average  woman. 


I 


Throdort  Roosevtll 
AT  DURANT.  I.  T,  APRIL  S.  "W- 
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In  thanking  all  of  you  for  coming  here,  let  me  thank  first  the  Union 
and  Confederate  veterans,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray, 
the  men  who  proved  their  truth  by  their  endeavor;  who  risked  Ufe 
itself  for  their  convictions  in  the  great  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  left  us  as  a  heritage  the  duty  of  doing  no  less  should  ever'  the 
call  to  arms  come  again.  Also  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to  sec  the 
school  children  here.  You  of  the  Civil  War  left  us  the  duty  to  be 
true  to  the  standard  you  set.  Let  us  so  live  that  the«e  children  when 
they  prow  up  shall  feci  equally  proud  of  the  country  we  leave  to  them, 
and  we  have  got  to  do  it  by  the  way  we  do  the  small  duties  of  life. 

The  thing  to  do  is  each  day  to  do  that  day's  work.  That  is  what 
makes  a  good  soldier  in  time  of  war.  and  it  also  makes  good  citizens 
in  time  of  peace.  Remember,  above  all  things,  here  in  tliis  Territory, 
so  soon  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  and  mighty  State — and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  impress  it  upon  you  much — >-our  duty  to  the  generation 
that  is  coming  up. 


AT  SHERMAN,  TEX..  APRIL  5.  1903. 

You  can  have  no  idea  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  be  here  again.  If 
you  are  half  as  glad  to  have  me  as  I  am  to  be  here  we  will  call  it  square. 
It  is  nearly  seven  years  ago  that  I  came  here  to  lake  part  in  raising 
the  regiment,  some  of  my  comrades  from  which  are  here  to  escort 
me  today."  You  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray  know  how  close  the  tie 
is  that  binds  you  to  the  men  by  whose  side  you  have  faced  bullets, 
with  whom  you  have  lain  in  trenches,  with  whom  you  have  known 
fatigue  and  hunger  and  thirst  and  danger.  I  know  that  in  greeting 
all  of  you  none  of  the  rest  of  you  will  object  to  my  saying  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  mc  in  being  greeted  by  the  veterans 
who  wore  the  blue  or  the  gray  in  the  great  Civil  War. 

It  was  the  greatest  war  of  the  century,  and  it  left  behind  the  most 
perfect  peace  of  the  century. 

Think  of  what  it  means  to  our  country  to  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  man  witli  both  Northern  and  Southern  blood 
in  his  veins,  come  here  and  drive  up  between,  as  a  guard  of  honor, 
on  the  one  side  of  the  Union,  and  the  other  the  Confederate  veterans. 
I  cannot  thank  you  for  all  that  your  coming  here  argues.  I  want 
to  say  how  deeply  touched  I  am  by  the  reception  accorded  me.  Ex- 
cepting only  the  Union  and  Confederate  veterans,  the  people  whom 

■PntldcDl  Roo««T«Il  dram  half  hit  blood  from  Ihc  South,  and  ihrouihoui  hii  >p«ntMi 
onr  ii-ni  ati»rr«  how  h»  bcfiiu  to  npuid  xoil  wirm  whtncvrr  hr  1»IW  to  •  Soolhern 
audience.  It  **•  >  rtlallTt  «f  I'TCiidrnt  R«OM*«lt  who  >im(d  the  latl  (un  ahUk  (be  .4Iata<M 
filed  M  the  K#of«rf».— A.  R.  L. 
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I  have  been  most  pleased  to  see  are  the  school  eliildren  and  the  col- 
lege girls.  I  admire  the  men  and  women  of  Texas,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  children  of  the  riglit  <;iianUty  and  quality. 

1  saw  in  one  of  the  papers  today  the  statement  that  they  hoped 
I  would  go  out  of  Texas  thinking  more  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  possible,  because  I  think  so  much  of  it  already;  but  if  I  could 
liavc  thought  more  of  it  1  would  have  thought  more  within  the  last  half 
hour,  since  coming  within  its  limits. 


AT  ATOKA.  I.  T..  APRIL  s.  IWS- 

I  have  only  a  moment  in  which  to  greet  you  and  to  say  how  glad 
I  am  to  be  here.  I  iruM  that  in  n  short  time  I  shall  have  the  chance 
of  greeting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  a  State  of  a  million 
and  a  half  people.  I  wisli  to  say  that  in  greeting  all  of  you  I  am 
especially  glad  to  greet  the  children.  I  am  glad  to  see  tlie  Indian 
Orphan  Home  children  here  and  your  public  school  children.  I  wish 
you  to  lake  care  of  the  children  who  are  going  to  nin  the  State  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  see  that  they  do  it  in  the  right  shape. 

You  know  that  from  this  Territory  I  got  many  of  the  members 
of  my  regiment,  and  many  of  those  were  of  Indian  blood.  In  this 
Territory  now  and  when  it  Incomes  a  State  you  must  see  to  it  that 
everything  is  done  to  bring  the  Indians,  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  up  to  the  highest  !»tandard  of  citizenship,  and  remember  that 
your  motto  should  be  "all  men  up  and  not  some  men  down."  The 
easiest  way  to  raise  any  of  us  is  lo  raise  all  oCw,  and  if  you  de- 
press any  of  us.  as  sure  as  fate  all  of  us  will  more  or  less  feel  the  effects 
of  that  depression. 

I  have  traveled  all  today  through  this  beautiful  Territory.  You 
have  the  climate,  the  natural  resources  in  agriculture  and  business  that 
will  make  you  one  of  the  greatest  States  of  the  Union.  It  rests  with 
yourselves  to  take  advantage  of  these  natural  resources.  You  have 
got  to  work,  and  work  hard.  1  do  not  have  to  say  that  to  those  who 
arc  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  themselves,  for  that  is  how  work  on 
the  frontier  has  always  been  done. 


AT  SOUTH  McALESTER,  T.  T.,  APRIL  s.  1905. 

I  am  particularly  glad  lo  greet  everywhere  I  have  been  today  so 
many  school  children.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  what  really  coimts  in 
any  State  is  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  that 
State.  You  have  a  wonderful  climate.  You  are  developing  great 
industries.  But  all  of  that  will  not  avail  if  you  don't  have  the  right 
type  of  men  and  women  in  the  State.     That  is  what  counts.     I 


believe  you  are  getting  that  t>-pe.  I  believe  you  are  paying  heed 
to  the  education  of  the  young  people,  of  these  girls  and  boys  that 
I  see  before  me,  who  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  be  running  things. 

I  do  not  want  to  preach,  but  I-do  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
to  make  you  understand  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you.  Right- 
fully, we  lake  the  most  intense  pride  in  our  coiintry.  We  have 
B  right  to  say  that  this  ts  a  pretty  big  country,  because  it  is.  But 
even  more  important  th,in  being  proud  of  it  now  is  to  see  that  (hose 
who  come  after  us  will  have  the  same  right  to  feel  proud  of  it  that 
wc  have.  We  are  proud  now  of  what  our  fathers  did  in  the  days 
that  tried  men's  souls,  and  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace  wc 
must  so  conduct  ourselves  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  have 
the  same  right  to  be  proud  of  their  ancestors  as  this  generation  has  to  be 
proud  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Civil  War. 


AT  MUSKOGEE.  1.  T,  APRU,  j,  igos- 

I  cannot  saw  how  impressed  I  have  been,  traveling  through  the 
Territory  this  morning.  Your  Territory,  probably  in  conjunction  with 
Oklahoma,  will  soon  be  one  of  tlie  great  States  of  this  Union,  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  not  long 
hence.  I  earnestly  hope  that  as  you  enter  Statdiood  you  will  realize 
the  immense  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you.  Statehood  is  a  lirst- 
class  thing,  if  you  use  it  right  It  will  be  a  mighty  poor  thing,  if 
you  don't.  Successful  self-govcrnmi-nt,  of  course,  must  be  based  upon 
the  average  quality  of  the  citizenship.  If  the  average  citizen  does  his 
duty,  you  will  have  a  good  State,  and  you  will  not  otherwise. 

Nobody  can  make  a  good  State  except  you . yourselves.  You  need 
just  the  qualities  in  government  that  you  need  in  private  life.  A  man 
who  is  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  is  the  typo 
of  man  who  makes  a  good  citizen,  The  person  thai  you  want  to 
have  as  a  neighbor  is  the  man  to  whom  you  can  tic,  on  whom  you 
can  count,  the  man  who  is  a  game  man  in  time  of  trouble,  but  who 
docs  not  seek  trouble,  the  man  who  does  not  brag  and  brawl,  but 
who  makes  good ;  the  man  who  is  decent  and  square  iir  his  dealings 
with  others.  That  is  just  the  type  you  have  got  to  have  in  public 
life.  You  cannot  afford  to  let  any  man  represent  you  in  public  life 
if  he  is  crooked.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  crooked  on  your  side 
or  not.  If  he  will  do  something  that  is  not  exactly  straight  for  your 
advantage,  he  will  do  it  quicker  for  his  own  advantage. 


I 
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AT  WAGONER,  I.  T..  APRIL  s.  I<»S- 


It  was  here  m  this  Tcrritor>-  that  no  small  part  of  my  regiment 
was  raised,  and  you,  my  comrade  there,  who  fought  in  the  big  war. 
know  it  mi-ans  a  good  deal  to  have  men  with  you  in  the  trenches.  I 
take  the  most  extreme  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  your  wel- 
fare. It  will  be  but  a  short  lime  now,  probably,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Oklahoma,  you  will  become  a  great  State.  It  i*  going  to  rest 
with  you,  upon  the  way  in  which  you  handle  yourselves,  whether 
you  will  be  proud  of  tliat  State  or  not.  There  is  not  anybody  that 
can  help  us  do  more  than  start  along  the  right  direction.  Each  one 
of  us  will  stumble  at  times,  and  shame  on  any  man  who  will  not  help 
his  brother  up;  but  you  can't  carry  him.  He  must  walk  by  him- 
self. 


AT  VINETA,  1.  T..  APRIL  5.  i<»S. 

I  cannot  say  what  pleasure  it  i»  to  me  to  be  today  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  which  I  earnestly  hope  will  soon  be  a  part  of  a  Rfeat  State 
of  our  Union.  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Territory 
before;  but  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have  some  of  your 
sons  in  my  regiment ;  and  better  and  braver  men  never  rode  a  horse 
or  handled  a  rifle.  All  I  need  say  today  of  them  in  speaking  to 
you  of  the  great  war,  is  that  we  tried  in  the  little  war  to  show  that 
we  had  some  of  the  spirit  that  the  men  had  who  fought  in  the  great 
Civil  War. 

You  will  soon  be  part  of  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  (for 
surely  we  will  see  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  admitted  10 
Statehood),  and  when  that  takes  place  you  will  be  at  the  outset 
a  great  State.  Then  it  will  lie  with  you  to  see  what  kind  of  a  State  you 
make  of  it 

AT  PARSONS.  KAN,  APRIl.  a,  igos. 

Frifnds: 

I  will  just  bid  you  good-morning.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  again 
in  the  Sunflower  State.  From  the  beginning  I  have  believed  in  your 
people,  and  I  am  more  than  grateful  for  the  way  your  people  showed 
your  belief  in  me  last  November.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  in 
any  position  to  promise  that  things  will  seem  righL  All  that  he 
can  promise  is  that  so  far  as  in  him  lies  he  will  do  his  part  toward 
making  them  right  lliis  I  can  promise,  and  do.  It  is  in  one  stage  of 
life  as  it  is  in  another.  Right  here  I  see  one  of  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  great  war.  All  thai  he  could  do  in  that  war  was  to  do  his 
part  well,  to  do  all  that  lay  in  him  well    j^nd  that  is  what  each  one 


I 
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of  us  can  do,  in  whatever  position  he  is  called  to  bc;  It  is  because 
of  what  j'ou  and  tlic  average  man  and  woman  of  Kansas  have  done  that 
Kansas  is  so  great  a  State;  and  it  is  tliat  every  man,  from  the  President 
right  through,  has  got  to  do  if  our  country  is  to  be  what  it  should  be. 

To  you  people  in  Kansas,  to  you  in  whom  I  bcHcvc  so  much,  there 
are  just  one  or  two  things  I  could  say  in  this  brief  moment.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  <]ua1ities  you  need  in  government  that  differ- 
entiates those  qualities  from  the  qualities  you  need  in  havinft  one 
private  man  deal  with  another.  If  3  man  is  to  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community  in  whieh  he  lives  he  must  be  a  decent,  square  dealing 
man.  who  docs  fairly  by  his  neighbor  and  takes  care  of  his  family.  The 
same  qualities  in  another  sphere  must  be  applied  in  public  life  if  he  is  to 
amount  to  anything — honesty,  decency,  courage,  and  common  sense. 


AT  DALLAS,  TEX..  APRIL  5.  IW- 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellovi  Americans: 

It  has  been  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
your  mighty  and  beautiful  State.  This  afternoon  I  have  been  passing 
through  a  veritable  garden  of  the  L^ord,  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  that  I  did  my  part  in  helping  in  the  growth  here  when  !  signed 
llie  bill  under  which  the  Trinity  River  will  be  improved.  And  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  do  it,  for  I  think  that  we  Americans  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  whatever  is  good  for  some  of  us  is  good  (or  all  of  us. 

And  I  can,  in  a  sense,  claim  to  be,  by  blood,  at  least,  a  typical 
President,  for  I  am  half  Southerner,  half  Northerner.  I  was  bom  in 
the  East,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  We«t  in  my  spirit. 

The  Civil  War  has  left  you  as  a  heritage  of  honor  not  merely  the 
memory  of  mighty  deeds  done  in  it,  alike  by  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  men  of  the  South ;  it  has  left  us  as  an  inspiration  the  way 
in  which  those  men  when  the  war  was  through  returned  to  the 
callings  of  peace  and  wrought  in  peace  success  exactly  as  they  had 
wrought  in  war. 

You  of  this  Stale  of  Texas-have  behind  you  a  history  containing 
deeds  of  which  not  only  you,  but  all  the  country  must  be  forever 
proud.  My  regiment  was  raised  under  the  walls  of  that  historic 
building  of  which  it  was  said  that  Tliermopylx  had  its  messenger  of 
death,  but  the  Alamo  had  none. 

I  will  ask  you  men  of  the  Civil  War,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  as  a 
rule  the  man  who  was  a  good  soldier  was  tlie  man  who  did  well 
each  day  the  little  things  of  the  day;  the  man  that  you  wanted  was 
the  man  who,  when  his  business  was  to  dig  kitchen  sinks,  dug  them. 
Was  not  that  so  ? 

So  another  word  here:    I  want  you  men  of  Texas,  you  men  of  my 
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age,  to  sec  today  that  exactly  as  you  lift  your  heads  tiere  by  virtue 
of  what  your  fathers  have  done,  so  your  cliildcn  have  the  right  to 
bold  their  heads  high  because  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  handled 
yourselves.  A  glorious  memory  is  the  best  of  all  things  for  a  nation, 
if  tlic  purpose  of  that  nation  is  to  try  lo  rise  level  with  that  mem- 
ory. 

It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  nation  if  it  uses  the  memory  of  the  past 
to  excuse  it  for  inaction  or  failure  in  the  presenl.*  Keep  before 
yourselves  ever  tliat  tlie  very  fact  that  you  are  proud  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  makes  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  leave  a  heritage 
of  honor  to  those  who  are  lo  come  after  you.  ami  to  train  up  those  who 
arc  to  come  after  you,  so  tliat  they  can  do  their  work  in  the  worid. 

What  would  you  have- all  been  fit  for,  you  men  who  fought  in  the 
Civil  War,  if  you  had  been  trained  up  to  believe  tJiat  if  you  met 
a  difficulty  the  proper  thing  was  to  lie  down  or  run  away ;  and  you 
don't  like,  do  you.  for  an  occasionally  foolish  father,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  an  occasionally  foolish  mother,  to  bring  up  the  boy  or  the  girl  on 
the  theory  tliat  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  an  easy  time  and 
to  dodge  diflicultics,  I  cannot  siifticiently  thank  you  for  the  way  you 
have  greeted  me  today.  I  am  more  touched  by  it  than  I  can  express, 
and  when  I  come  to  the  soil  of  this  State,  hallowed  by  the  great  deeds 
of  great  men,  I  come  knowing  your  people  already  and  believing  in 
them. 

I  shall  go  away  with  this  feeling.  A  couple  of  years  ago  t  went 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  The  fundamental  fact  and  a  mighty 
pleasant  fact  is  that  wherever  you  find  tlic  average  American,  tho 
average  American  is  a  pretty  good  man.  It  is  our  unity,  not  the 
divergency,  that  is  the  great  fundamental  fact  of  our  national  life. 

I  shall  go  away  a  stronger  and  a  better  American  for  having  been 
in  this  mighty  Commonwealth  of  Texas.    I  thank  you. 

■ 
AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  AT  AUSTIN.  TEX.,  APRIL  6.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  only  wish  I  had  time  to  go 
through  the  university  and  sec  a  little  more  of  you  intimately,  I 
believe  there  should  go  hand  in  hand  two  schemes  of  education; 
first,  the  education  for  all,  the  education  that  the  public  schools 
give,  and  then,  that  higher  training,  not  merely  technical,  but  often 

■Tliere  •«  whole  town*  In  New  EaEland  »nd  Vlfjinh  that  live  In  the  p»»L  Swne  rw/r- 
lulionaty  billEe  wi«  fouj^hl  there  %nA  \hry  baac  UicmielvrB  on  ihAt.  Tbnt  lowni  Live  no 
ptncnl.  no  tulurc.  and  uanl  nr<ne.  They  have  notliiDE  but  a  pan  and  tcali  leel  ditinced 
if  laTlblag  wtFc  (ddcd  i«  Ihat  put.  Their  htckt  arc  lumed  to  comlnc  Umt;  (heir  tju  we 
^ed  ooIt  on  wli*!  vn;  and  in  niiinberlni  Ihclr  irsndfathcn  they  (orset  Iheii  craBdebildreiL 
They  arc  proud:  but  when  anslyrcd,  tbeir  pride  u  found  to  be  of  ■  pu  with  Ibe  p«ide  9f  thg 
dime  Riuteiim  freak  wbote  BObleii  amblllon  la  fullilltd  wUon  be  it  alloired  to  tit  on  ■  dtT- 
(ooda  boa  and  nU  bit  pboloiKpli. — A.  H.  I, 
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academic,  which,  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
should  be  enjoyed  by  a  certain  portion  of  its  citizens. 

Remember  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  ordinary  college 
graduate  can  benefit  his  alma  mater.  He  can  benefit  her  only  by 
doinp  such  work  in  the  world  at  large  that  a  reflected  honor  will  come 
upon  lier.  Train  yourselves  specially  in  some  one  direction  to  do  some 
bit  of  tedinical  work  belter  tlian  it  can  be  done  by  any  one  who  has 
not  had  your  training.  Most  of  the  students  who  are  going  to  achieve 
succirj.'t  will  achieve  it  by  just  working  out  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
some  special  course.  You  must  show  that  you  have  in  you  the  right 
stufT  and  what  your  college  education  has  done  for  you  is  not  to  make 
you  feel  excused  from  effort,  but  to  give  you  the  ability  to  use  your 
effort  to  greater  advantage  than  you  could  otherwise  have  used  it, 

[Hoiucoa  Dallr  Foil.  Hauiion,  Teui,  Ajirll  T,  1ML| 


ON  CAPITOL  PLAZA,  AT  AUSTIN,  TEX.,  APRIL  6.  1505. 

Mr.  Governor  and  you,  my  ftllow  eilisens: 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  once  more  within  the 
limits  of  your  great  and  beautiful  State.  In  thanking  all  of  you  for 
the  welcome  extended  to  mc  and  in  thanking  especially  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  who  have  escorted  mc  at  each  stopping  place.  I  know 
that  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  3  particular  word  of  greeting  to 
tlie  two  sets  among  you,  in  the  first  place  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War :  to  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  whom  I  have  seen  side  by  side 
mingled  with  those  who  wore  the  blue  at  every  place  in  Texas  where  we 
have  halted. 

My  fellow-countrymen,  think  how  fortunate  we  arc  that  the  greatest 
war  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  left  us  the  right  to  feel 
pride  alike  in  the  dee<ls  of  the  gallant  victors  and  the  gallant  van- 
quished ;  alike  in  the  deeds  of  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  of  those  who 
wore  the  gray,  because  each  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  show  that  when 
the  times  came  that  tried  men's  souls  he  was  willing  to  prove  his  faith 
by  his  endeavor. 

It  was  given  to  mc  to  have  in  my  regiment  many  sons  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  many  sons  of  Union  soldiers,  but  they  knew 
only  one  thought  in  reference  one  to  the  other,  and  that  was  the 
generous  emulation  to  show  which  could  stand  first  when  his  country 
called  for  his  services.  So  I  wish  to  greet  especially  the  oldest  among 
you,  the  veterans,  of  whom  the  governor  himself  is  one. 

Next  I  want  to  go  to  the  other  end  and  say  a  word  of  greeting  to 
the  children.  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to  be  greeted  wherever 
I  have  gone  by  the  great  masses  of  school  children,  the  children 
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the  public  schools  and  the  children  frotn  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, state  and  private. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  sa>-  that  the  prime  work  of  any  State  should 
be  to  keep  up  and  raise  ever  higher  its  standard  of  citizenship.  Texas 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  industrial  development  and  of  its  wonder- 
ful natural  resources,  but  I  will  telt  you  the  best  crop  for  any  State 
to  rear  after  all  is  the  «rop  of  men  and  women.  1  believe  in  the 
future  of  Texas  so  heartily  because  I  believe  that  you  are  steadily 
taking  measures  for  the  uptraining  of  the  generation  that  in  a  very 
few  years  will  take  our  places  and  rule  the  destinies  of  the  State. 

No  State  can  be  great  without  paying  the  pt-nalty  of  responsibility 
tliat  comes  with  greatness.  This  is  true  of  the  Nation.  It  is  true 
likewise  of  the  States  that  go  to  make  up  tlic  Nation.  You  have  here 
in  Texas  a  commonwealth  which  in  area  and  diversification  of  re- 
sources already  stands  unequalcd,  whidi  in  population  and  wealth  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  two  or  three  first  in  the  entire  land.  That  means 
that  besides  feeling  exultation  about  it  you  ought  to  have  a  very 
heavy  sense  of  responsibility  entailed  on  you  thereby.  No  man  can 
do  any  work  worth  doing  except  at  the  cost  of  effort,  of  self-restraint, 
or  forcing  himself  to  achieve  things.  No  State  can  do  anything  exce])t 
by  possessing  just  tliose  qualities,  because  the  Slate  is,  of  course,  simply 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  within  it. 

If  Texas  fails  in  any  way  the  fault  will  be  felt  by  the  entire  country, 
because  its  influence  and  its  power  are  so  great. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  good  government ;  and  I  think  all  those 
interested  in  managing  your  public  afTairs  will  agree  with  mc  that 
what  we  need  in  our  public  officials  is  not  genius,  not  even  bril- 
liancy, so  much  as  th«  exercise  of  the  ordinary,  rather  commonplace 
qualities  of  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense — the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor ;  that 
make  it  advantageous  to  have  dealings  with  him  in  business,  or  make 
it  worth  while  having  him  as  a  friend.  These  arc  the  qualities  which 
arc  fundamental,  whicli  should  be  shown  by  the  man  who  has  to  do  with 
public  life ;  and  do  not  forget  that  each  one  of  you  here  has  to  do  his 
share  in  governing  this  commonwealth.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  ;  it 
is  the  literal  fact  that  in  the  U'nitcd  States  every  man  is  a  sovereign. 
Remember  tliat  tlie  fate  of  the  sovereign  who  does  not  do  his  duty 
is  to  get  dethroned,  and  if  the  average  man  who  makes  tlK  sovereign 
docs  not  do  his  duty  he  will  get  ousted  from  his  sovereignty. 

If  3  man  can  not  govern  himself  he  will  find  a  boss  or  some  one 
else  who  can  govern  him ;  and  then  do  not  blame  the  boss — blame  your- 
self for  not  having  the  self-control,  the  resolution,  the  forethought  and 
the  sense  of  civic  duty  which  would  make  you  do  your  full  part  in  the 
work  of  governing  tliis  country.    You  will  not  lose  your  birthright  of 
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citizenship  unless  by  your  own  fault.  If  the  average  man  keeps  his 
head  and  his  wits,  and  if  he  Ukcs  a  little  pains,  he  will  not  be  governed 
that  way.  But  do  not  let  him  sit  down  and  blame  the  politicians,  let  him 
blame  himself,  for  it  is  in  his  power  to  get  tlic  government  that  he 
seriously  desires  to  have. 

My  fellow  citizens,  together  with  cxpressinR  the  exultation  that  we 
have  a  right  to  express  aliom  our  country,  we  need  to  listen  to  it  when 
said  and  to  have  impressed  upon  us  a  sense  of  our  own  responsibility, 
and  the  shortconiings  of  which  we  arc  guilty  if  wc  do  not  rise  level  to 
that  responsibility. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  wc  should  gather  on  State  occasions, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  im  public  festivals  and  hear  speakers  tell 
how  big  a  country  we  have;  but  it  would  be  a  lietter  thing  if  wc  would 
go  home  and  think  over  certain  of  the  shortcomings  that  all  of  us 
have  and  make  up  our  minds  to  remedy  thetu  in  the  future.  What  I 
ask  of  you  and  what  I  most  firmly  believe  you  will  give  is  a  patriotic 
perseverance  in  doing  each  his  average  round  of  duties,  in  doing  the 
duties  both  of  private  life  and  as  a  citizen  in  public  affairs  each 
day,  without  waiting  for  some  special  time  when  heroism  will  be  called 
for;  but  doing  the  humdrum  work  that  comes  to  every  man.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  find  that  the  affairs  of  state  will  be  settled  as  wc  desire 
to  have  them  settled.  It  is  in  private  life  just  exactly  as  it  is  in 
war.  Any  man  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  a  volunteer 
regiment — and  I  suppose  with  any  other  regiment  in  time  of  war — 
knows  that  there  are  any  number  of  fellows  bursting  with  ilesire  to  be 
heroes  but  who  are  a  little  reluctant  to  police  the  camp  meanwhile.  They 
picture  war  to  themselves  only  as  a  heroic  charge  against  the  foe ;  not 
as  digging  kitchen  cinks  and  learning  bow  to  march  so  a«  not  to  throw 
away  your  blanket  at  lo  a.  m.  and  at  7  p.  n>.  wish  you  had  not  done 
it.  The  soldier's  life  at  first  is  learning  to  do  well  the  little  things 
that  come  up  every  day,  which  if  he  leaves  undone  will  make  him  pretty 
nearly  useless. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  citizen  In  private  life.  There  is 
no  use  sitting  at  home  finding  fault  with  the  way  in  which  public 
affairs  arc  handled,  and  then  every  four  years  in  a  burst  of  animosity 
against  some  person  vole  to  turn  him  out.  What  you  need  to  do, 
month  in  and  month  out.  year  in  and  year  out,  is  your  ordinary  political 
duties  as  those  political  duties  come  up,  and  only  under  such  conditions 
can  you  get  realty  good  public  scr^'ants. 

Let  mc  say  one  more  word  of  warning.  In  public  life,  you  will 
sometimes  encounter  a  man  who  will  endeavor  to  lead  you  to  do  some- 
thing which  down  at  bottom  you  doubt  being  right,  which  he  tells  you 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do — usually  something' that  may  look  like 
wronging  some  one  else.    But  tlie  man  who  will  wrong  some  one  else 
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for  your  advanU{;c  wilt,  when  the  chance  comes,  be  very  apt  to  wrong 
you  for  liis  own  advantage. 

My  fcIlow-ciliKcns.  my  fellow- Americans,  I  address  you  here  under 
the  shadow  of  your  beautiful  capttol  of  this  great  and  wonderful 
State  with  its  lierotc  memories  of  Austin,  of  Sam  Mouston.  of  Davy 
Crockett,  of  all  the  men  who,  in  picture  or  iii  statue,  are  comnicmorated 
in  these  halls,  and  my  strongest  feeling  is  that,  proud  though  you 
are  o(  Texas,  you  can  not  be  prouder  of  it  than  I  am.  One  of  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  features  of  our  American  life  is  that  eacli 
American  Itas  a  ri};ht  to  be  proud  of  the  deeds  of  every  other  American, 
no  matter  from  what  fnrt  of  the  coimtry  his  fellow-American  may  come. 
Your  honor,  your  f^lory,  arc  tlic  honor  and  the  glory  of  every  man  of 
our  great  country. 

Two  years  ago  1  traveled  from  tlic  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  I  have 
come  down  to  the  gulf:  1  have  addressed  audience  after  audience  of  my 
fellow-citizena,  an<l  I  have  come  away  feeling  more  and  more  that  the 
average  American,  North  or  South.  East  or  Weft,  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow  if  once  you  get  lo  know  him. 

And  all  that  is  necessary  for  otir  people  is  that  tlicy  should  get 
to  know  one  another  in  order  to  afipreciate  Jkjw  slight  are  the  diver- 
gencies and  liow  vitally  fundamental  is  the  union  among  them.  Men 
and  women  of  Texas.  I  thank  you  for  the  greeting  that  Texas  has  given 
mc :  I  thank  you  for  the  chance  that  has  been  offered  mc  to  see  you 
and  10  tJilk  with  you  face  to  face;  and  I  wan!  you  to  feel  that  wliile 
I  entered  Texas  a  pretty  good  American  I  shall  leave  il  an  even  better 
American. 

lUvmaa  DaBy  PoM.  April  T.  IMl^l 


BEFORE  THE  STATE  T.EGISI.ATl/RE.  AT  AUSTIN.  TEX„ 
ArRIl.  6.  igoj^ 

GottmoT,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  genUcmtn: 

No  President  of  the  United  States,  no  good  American,  proud  of' 
his  country,  could  enter  this  capitol  and  stand  in  this  lull  without 
feeling  a  certain  tlirill  of  pride  in  liix  cittzensliip,  and  in  the  history  ~ 
of  the  country's  past  This  building  in  which  we  are  now  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest,  but  one  of  the  mottt  beautiful  of  its  kind 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  so  great  a  State  should 
have  so  fine  a  capitol. 

Tlicre  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  should  like  particularly  to  siy 
in  this  chamber,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Texas  legislature.  I  receiveil 
a  copy  uf  the  resolution  passed  by  your  body,  introduced,  I  under- 
stand, by  former  Mini.iter  Terrell,  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act.    I  wisli  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  wha! 
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you  did.  I  think  that  th«  longer  our  experience  in  public  office  ix,  the 
more  we  realise  that  at  least  93  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  work  of 
imtwrlancc  done  by  any  public  officer  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  nothinB 
whatever  to  do  with  juirtiiian  politics. 

The  things  that  concern  us  all  as  good  citizens  are  infinitely  larger 
than  the  matters  concerning  which  we  arc  divided  one  from  the  other 
along  party  lines.  Ftindamentslly,  our  attitude  in  our  foreign  affairs 
and  in  reference  to  foreign  nations,  must,  in  tlie  long  run,  if  wc 
arc  to  be  successful  as  a  people,  be  Iiaserl  upon  certain  common  sense 
rulej>  of  conduct;  the  identical  rlilcs  upon  which  every  self-respecting 
citizen  must  base  his  private  actions. 

This  is  especially  Inie  as  regards  all  questions  dealing  with  capital 
and  labor;  and  ^specialty  in  dealing  with  the  great  aggregations  of 
capital  usually  to  be  found  in  corporate  fonn  through  which  so  nnicli 
of  our  bu!iiness  at  the  present  day  i«  conducted.  It  is  essential  in 
deahng  by  legislative  action  with  corporate  wealth,  or.  indeed,  \vith 
wealth  in  any  form,  that  we  remember  and  act  upon  certain  rules  simple 
enough  and  common  sense  enough  to  state,  hut  not  always  easy  when 
it  comes  to  acting  upon  them.  Most  emphatically  wc  c;mnnt.  as  good 
Americans,  bear  hostility  to  any  rich  man  as  sucli  any  more  than  to 
any  poor  man  as  such.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  man  who 
talks  over-loudly  of  his  hostility  to  corporate  wealth  cannot  be  trusted  to 
act  quite  to  the  way  he  talks. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  moderation  in  state  affairs,  but  to  make  your 
deeds  bear  out  absolutely  your  words. 

With  that  preliminary,  I  would  like  to  say  in  brief  just  what  my 
position  is  as  regards  this  particular  (lucstion,  with  which  I  have 
had  to  deal,  and  as  regards  which  the  Texas  legislature  took  the  action 
I  so  much  apjircciated. 

On  the  whole,  tlierc  have  been  few  instruments  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  which  have  done  more  for  the  coimtry 
than  the  railroads.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  Nhapc  or  way  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  gain  of  any  of  these  great  men,  wIio,se  special  industrial 
capacity  enables  them  to  handle  the  railroads  so  as  to  be  of  profit  to 
themselves  and  of  advantage  to  all  of  us.  I  should  be  most  reluctant 
— t  will  pill  it  stronger  than  that — I  should  absolutely  refuse  to 
be  a  (darty  to  any  measure,  to  any  proposition,  that  interferc<l  with 
th«  proper  and  legitimate  prosperity  of  those  men ;  an<I  [  should  feci 
that  such  a  mca^ire  was  aimed  not  only  at  them,  hut  all  of  us,  for 
an  attack  upon  the  legitimate  prosperity  of  any  of  us  is  in  the  long 
run  sure  to  (urn  into  an  attack  upon  all. 

With  that  proviso,  as  to  which  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  mean 
literally  every  word,  let  lue  further  add  that  the  public  has  a  rifiht, 
not  3  privilege,  but,  in  my  view,  a  duly,  to  see  that  there  is  in  its 
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behalf  exerciiied  such  a  supervisory  and  regulatory  power  over  Uie 
railroads  as  will  insure  that,  white  they  give  fair  treatment,  they  them- 
selves get  it  in  return. 

Tlie  proper  exercise  of  that  power  is  conditioned  upon  the  securing 
of  proper  legislation,  whidi  will  ennhle  lh«  representatives  of  tlie 
public  to  see  to  it  that  any  unjust  or  oppressive  or  discriminating 
rates  are  altered  so  as  to  be  a  just  and  fair  rate,  and  are  altered  im* 
mediately, 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  you  give  that  power  there  is  a 
diance  of  its  being  occasionally  abused.  There  is  no  power  that 
can  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  abuse.  As  every  one  knows,  the  power  of  taxation, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  the  power  of  death,  for  it  is  possible  to  kill  any  industry  by  excessive 
taxation.  There  must  be  a  certain  trust  placed  in  the  common  sense 
and  the  comtuon  honesty  of  those  who  are  to  enforce  the  law.  If  it 
ever  falls,  and  I  think  it  will,  to  my  lot  to  nominate  a  board  to  carry 
out  such  a  law.  1  iihall  nominate  men,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  on  whose 
ability,  courage,  and  integrity  1  can  count ;  men  who  will  not  be  swayed 
by  any  influences  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  social,  jiolitical,  or 
any  other,  to  show  improper  favoritism  for  the  railroads,  and  who,  on 
tlic  other  hand,  if  a  railroad  is  unjustly  attacked,  no  matter  if  that 
attack  has  behind  it  the  feeling  or  preju<lice  of  99  per  cent,  of  the 
people,  will  j'land  up  against  that  attack.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
llie  doctrine  of  the  square  deal.* 

I  want  to  say  just  one  more  word  on  an  entirely  diflcrcnt  subject. 
I  have  always  taken  a  great  interes-t  in  the  .Mational  Guard  of  this 
country.  It  is  our  pride  that  we  have  the  smallest  possible  regular 
army.  There  is  not  another  Rrst-elass  power,  there  is  not  a  second 
or  third  class  power  in  the  world  that  has  not  got,  relatively  to  its 
])opulation  and  wealth,  a  very  much  larger  regular  army  than  we 
have.  We  do  not  need  anrthing  but  a  small  regular  army.  We 
need,  and  must  and  shall  have,  the  very  best  regular  army  of  its 
size  that  is  to  be  had  anywhere.  We  do  not  need  a  large  regular  army, 
because  of  the  possibilities  of  our  people  in  raising  volunteer  troops. 
These  possibilities  are  largely  conditioned  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
National  (tuard. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Texa'*  at  almost  every  slopping  place  there 
have  been  members  of  the  National  Guard,  companies  of  the  National 
Guard,  ont  to  do  duty  in  connection  with  keeping  crowds  in  order,  in 
preventing  any  trouble  of  any  kind,  in  keeping  the  whole  proceedings 
orderly  and  proper.    I  have  been  immensely  struck  with  their  soldier- 

■I1  i*  M  \ht  honor  of  IVMidmt  Rooxvelt  (till  «ben  he  ikowi  one  a  foil  li«  (lofnti  out 
■  pMh  to  thai  r"1-  Ha  doe*  not  bcUcve  In  Xalilnt  pMple  into  tli«  wood*  »»<1  \btp  Icavlnc 
tkin  there— A.  U.  I« 
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like  efficiency.  It  is  only  what  I  oiiglit  to  expect.  When  I  was  last  in 
Texas  I  was  vngagv<l  with  certain  others  in  raising  a  volunteer  regi- 
ment, and  as  I  think  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it,  I  got  just  as 
many  Texans  as  possible  into  that  regiment. 

Your  whole  history,  from  the  days  of  Austin  and  Houston  and 
Davy  Crockett  right  to  the  present  lime,  shows  what  splendid  fighting 
material  the  average  Texan  makes.  But  I  do  not  care  how  good 
the  material,  it  is  not  going  to  amount  to  much  if  it  is  not  given  a 
chance.  It  is  a  most  important  thing  for  all  of  us,  if  wc  desire  to 
keep  the  regular  army  small,  that  we  shall  have  the  militia,  the  National 
Guard  of  the  several  States,  kept  up  to  a  proper  point.  Last  year.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  maneuvers  of  ihe  regulars,  your 
Texas  troops  did  admirably.  I  have  been  told  again  and  again  how 
well  they  did.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  law  for 
the  administration  of  the  Nstional  Guard  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
Texas  IcgisIatuK. 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  here.  I  have  been  governor  and  I  have 
served  in  the  legislature,  so  1  have  a  good  deal  of  fellow-feeling. 
I  have  had  for  a  good  many  years  to  grapple  with  just  about  the 
some  problems  you  are  grappling  wiUi  from  time  to  time  here ;  and 
I  know,  as  any  man  who  has  taken  part  in  active  work  must  know, 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  outsider  to  say  tliat  everything  should  be 
managed  perfectly,  and  how  difficult  it  ix  to  do  even  fairly  decent  work, 
nicre  is  a  hc.ii)  of  difference  between  the  critic,  the  onlooker,  and  the 
doer — the  man  who  does  the  job. 


AT  WACO,  TEX.,  APRIL  6.  1505. 

Much  though  you  believe  in  Texas,  you  cannot  believe  in  it  any 
more  than  I  do,  1  have  been  passing  through  the  North  and  Middle 
Slates,  and  it  is  borne  in  on  mc  at  every  stop  what  a  marvelous 
heritage  you  of  this  great  Commonwealth  enjoy,  and,  mind  you, 
anything  that  tends  to  the  greatness  of  a  part  of  the  United  States 
inevitably  tends  to  tlic  greatness  of  the  whole.  All  the  United  States 
is  concerned  with  the  greatness  of  Texas  because  every  good  American 
feels  that  he  has  some  part  in  the  ownership  of  every  square  foot 
of  American  soil.  Most  assuredly  all  that  I  can  do  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  done  for  thfc  greatness  of  every  portion.  South  and 
North,  East  and  West,  of  our  common  country.  I  cannot  pledge  it 
in  advance,  but  whatever  can  be  properly  done  for  the  Trinity  and 
BraEOS  rivers,  or  anything  else,  shall  be  <Ione  not  as  a  matter  of 
favor  to  Texas,  but  exactly  as  we  do  tt  with  all  similar  rivers  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

Work  of  that  kind  is  to  be  done  not  on  a  basis  of  favoritism,  but  on 
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a  basis  of  justice  to  all  parts  of  this  republic.  Much  though  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  natural  advantages,  the  thing  that  really  makes 
me  proud  of  Texas  is  tJie  men  and  women.  Thai  is  what  counts.  I 
like  your  men.  and  your  women  even  more,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  children.    On  t)ic  quality  and  quantity. 

I  wish  to  express  my  special  gratitude  at  the  escort  given  me  by 
the  National  Guard  of  Texas.  When  I  raised  my  regiment  I  tried 
to  get  all  the  Texans  in  it  I  rould.  I  had  about  fifty,  and  I  would  have 
willingly  had  four  times  that  number.  I  know  tlie  type  of  the  men 
that  Texas  sends  to  war  if  the  need  arises.  1  am  not  sure,  however, 
that  Texas  or  any  other  one  of  our  States  appreciates  to  the  full 
the  need  of  encouraging,  as  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  the  National 
Guard,  and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Gttard  I  bespeak  from  Texas 
this  encouragement,  so  that  it  shall  not  only  be  armed  and  equipped, 
but  shall  have  the  chance  to  practice  field  maneuvers,  marches,  and 
markmanshtp  so  that  it  may  attain  the  highest  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  gratified  m«  most  is  that  every  place 
where  I  have  stopped  in  Texas  I  have  been  met  by  the  mingled  baods 
of  tliose  who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  Here  in  your  own  town  i  am  met  by  one  of  my 
former  comrades,  who  was  in  my  regimenL  He  can  tell  you  that  in 
tliat  regiment  we  had  the  sons  of  the  Confederate  and  sons  of  the 
Union  soldier,  and  we  judged  each  one  by  the  will  and  power  with 
which  he  could  serve  our  common  country, 

I  believe  in  Texas  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  because  I  believe 
in  the  United  States  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  performing  the  duties  of  citizcnsliip  that  come  to  you, 
you  deal  not  only  with  your  own  concern,  but  with  the  concerns  of 
the  entire  Nation.  In  public  life  there  is  no  peculiar  genius  or 
brilliancy  required  so  much  as  we  require  certain  humdrum,  every- 
day, commonplace  qualities.  You  need  in  the  first  place  the  quality 
of  honesty.  Unless  not  merely  llic  public  man,  but  the  average 
private  citizen,  is  honest,  and  I  do  not  mean  merely  tedinically  honest, 
I  do  not  mean  honest  to  the  extent  of  keeping  out  of  the  penitentiary, 
I  mean  genuinely  honest — unless  he  is  that,  the  abler  and  the  more 
courageous  he  is,  the  more  dangerous  he  is.  You  must  have  honesty 
first,  but  that  is  not  enough.  Tlie  honest  man  who  is  a  coward  is 
of  no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  Together  with  honesty, 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  must  go  courage.  You  men  of  the  great  war 
know  that  it  was  not  enough  that  a  man  should  love  his  country. 

You  need  to  have  honesty  as  the  first  trait,  and  courage  is  equally 
indispensable,  and  these  two  qiuilities  are  not  enough-  In  addition 
to  honesty,  in  addition  to  courage,  we  need  the  saving  grace  of 
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oommon  sense.  If  wc  have  these  qualities  combined  in  the  average 
man,  wc  can  be  certain  ihat  the  problems  before  our  nation  will  be 
settled,  as  I  firmly  believe  they  will  be  settled,  aright  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  thank  you  for  having  given  mc  this  chance  to  sec  you,  and  I  tliank 
from  my  heart  tlic  people  of  Texas  for  this  magnificent  welcome  I  have 
received  at  their  h^nds. 


AT  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX.,  APRIL  ?.  1905. 

I  thank  you  all  for  the  way  in  which  I  have  been  greeted.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  how  much  it  means  to>  me  to  come  back  to  San  Antonio 
in  tliis  way  and  to  be  received  as  you  have  received  me.  I  know  that 
the  rest  of  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowl- 
edgment to  two  sets  among  your  citizens.  First,  to  the  men  of  the 
great  war,  to  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  or  wore  the  gray  in  the 
days  that  tried  men's  souls.  My  fellow-ciliiteus,  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  any  President,  infinitely  more  important  even  than  the 
reception  to  any  President,  is  what  is  symbolized  by  seeing  the  men 
who  fought  in  the  Union  army  and  tlic  men  who  fought  in  the 
Confederate  army  standing  mingled  together,  fellow-Americans,  one 
in  devotion  and  honor  and  loyalty  to  the  country,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
as  fellow-citizens  of  the  mightiest  republic  upon  uhicli  the  sun  has 
ever  shone.  Indeed,  the  man  would  have  a  poor  heart,  a  poor  spirit, 
who  would  not  be  thrilled  by  such  a  meeting  as  this,  by  such  a  sight 
as  you  accord  me  today,  you  of  the  gray,  you  of  the  blue,  all  one  under 
the  flag  of  this  reunited  country. 

I  suppose  you  must  know  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
of  course  the  memory  of  the  valor,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  endurance  you 
displayed  in  the  great  war  that  made  us  of  the  younger  generation 
feel  that  when  the  lesser  war  came  we  wished  to  emulate  your 
course.  The  regiment  whicli  !  had  the  honor  to  command,  which  was 
raised  and  organized  in  this  city,  took  part  In  what  were  only  skirmishes 
compared  with  the  campaigns  in  which  you  did  your  share,  and  all 
that  wc  claim  is  that  while  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  have  the  chance 
to  do  great  deeds,  yet  we  hope  wc  made  you  feet  that  the  old  spirit 
was  not  altt^ether  lost.  This  regiment  served  under  men  who  had 
themselves  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  both  under  Grant  and  under 
Lee.  The  commander  of  the  cavalry  division  was  that  great,  gallant 
ex-Confederate  soldier,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wlieeler,  and  our  immediate 
commander,  our  brigadier  commander,  was  a  former  Union  soldier, 
who  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  private,  and  to  whom,  for  tny 
great  good  fortune,  it  befel!  me  to  sign  the  commission  as  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  Lieut.  Gen.  Voung.    After- 
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wsrd  at  San  Juan  the  cavalry  served  under  Cen.  Sumner,  from  whom  I 
took  my  orders. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  JuJt  one  anecdote  of  Gen.  Yoimg.  Before 
the  war  began  1  told  him  I  was  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  into  it, 
uid  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  chance  for  some  fighting.    He  said : 

"AU  right;  I  will  have  a  cavalry  brigade  and  if  you  come  with  me 
I  will  guarantee  that  you  shall  sec  the  fighting." 

He  kept  his  word,  as  he  always  docs.  I  cannot  say  bow  much  it 
meant  to  me  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  raising  that  repinicnt  under 
the  nhadow  of  the  Alamo.  My  admiration  for  Texas  and  Texans  is 
no  new  tiling.  Since  I  have  been  a  boy  and  first  studied  the  history 
of  this  country,  my  veins  have  thrilled  and  tingled  as  I  read  of  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Houslon,  Bowie,  Crockett,  Travij,  of  the  glorious 
men  who  fell  in  the  fight  of  the  Alamo,  of  which  it  was  said,  '*Ther- 
mopylx  had  its  messengers  of  death,  but  the  Alamo  had  none." 

I  remember  well  seven  years  ago  when  we  were  raising  the  regiment, 
of  riding  in  here  one  day  to  sec  the  Alamo,  and  going  away  feeling 
that  come  what  would  I  was  going  to  try  to  handle  myself  so  that 
no  disgrace  should  come  to  the  memory  of  the  Americans  who  died 
there.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  ours  was  a  volunteer  regiment  and 
a  small  war,  and  that  we  do  nnt  claim  any  credit  for  what  we  did 
more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  number  of  other  people.  All  we  ask 
of  you  is  to  bclic^'c  that  wc  tried  to  show  the  spirit  whkh  would  have 
made  us  do  the  kind  of  a  job  that  you  of  the  Civil  War  did,  if  the  need 
had  arisen. 

I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the  greeting  which  I 
have  received  here  in  San  Antonio,  and  which  I  have  received  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Texas.  This  is  the  tliird  time  I  have 
visited  this  beautiful  city.  I  wonder  if  you  in  yourselves,  proud  though 
you  arc  of  it,  appreciate  the  charm  it  has  to  an  outsider  coming 
here. 

It  is  fifteen  years  ago  tliat  I  first  came  here,  simply  passing  through 
as  any  number  of  travelers  pass  through,  and  saw  your  city.  Seven 
years  ago  when  I  came  here  I  was  strictly  one  on  business.  When 
we  got  back  that  year  from  Santiago  I  said  to  one  of  the  oflicers  of 
the  regiment:  "Now,  we  have  got  to  have  a  reunion  of  the  Rough 
Riders  in  San  Antonio." 

All  kinds  of  things  happened  in  between.  I  have  led  a  middling 
busy  life  myself  since,  and  now  at  last  (he  chance  has  come  lo  make 
good  the  promise,  and  to  have  those  of  the  raiment  who  are  able  to 
come  together  here  in  the  city  where  the  regiment  was  raised  to  greet 
one  another  and  talk  over  the  past.  In  a  sense,  we  can  claim  that  that 
regiment  was  a  typical  American  body.  The  men  cnmposing  it  were 
raised  chiefly  in  the  Southwest,  but  some  from  the  North,  some  from 
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the  East,  so  that  we  had  the  Northerner  and  the  Southerner,  *  the  East- 
erner and  the  Westerner  in  that  regiment,  and  almost  every  religious 
body  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  was  represented  in  our  ranks.  Wc 
had  men  who  had  been  born  abroad,  and  men  wlio  were  bom  here, 
whose  ancestors  came  to  what  is  now  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  landing  of  the  first  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  and  at  Ply- 
mouth. Wc  had  men  who  had  inherited  weallh,  and  men  who  all  their 
lives  long  had  earned  each  day's  bread  by  that  day's  toil.  We  had  men 
of  every  grade  socially:  men  who  worked  with  their  heads,  men  who 
worked  with  their  hands;  men  of  all  (he  types  that  our  country  pro- 
duces; but  each  of  them  managed  to  get  in  on  his  worth  as  a  man 
only  -and  content  to  be  judged  purely  by  what  he  could  show  himself 
to  be. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  mc  that  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  taught  by 
the  Civil  War  was  the  lesson  of  brotherhood.  You  my  friends,  who 
wore  the  blue;  you,  my  friends,  who  wore  the  gray,  each  of  you  when 
he  went  forward  to  battle,  what  he  was  concerned  with  about  the  man 
on  his  right  and  the  man  on  his  left  was  not  what  the  man's  ancestry 
was,  not  as  to  how  he  worshiped  his  Maker ;  not  as  to  what  his  profi's- 
sion  was  or  his  means ;  what  you  wanted  to  know  was  whether  he  wotild 
"stay  put". 

If  he  did,  you  were  for  him,  and  if  he  did  not,  you  were  against  him. 
The  same  thing  that  was  true  in  the  great  war  is  true  in  time  of  peace. 
This  government  is  emphatically  a  government  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  of  the  people. 

Now  besides  applauding  that  sentiment,  let  us  live  tip  to  it.  It  has 
two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  it  applies  in  a  dozen  different  directions. 
It  applies,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  creed.  Wc  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  our  neighbor  do  his  duty  toward  God  and  man ;  but  we  have 
no  business  to  dictate  to  him  how  he  shall  worship  his  Maker  and  no 
business  to  discriminate  for  or  against  him  because  of  the  way  in  which 
he  docs  it.  In  the  same  way  a  man  is  a  decent  citizen,  whether  he  be 
rich  or  poor.  To  judge  from  some  of  the  talk  you  occasionally  hear, 
a  man  cannot  be  a  square  man  if  he  is  rich.    Remember  always  that 

'Whcoeret  Praidenc  Kooievdl  ecu  dovu  toulfa  one  Hndi  bin  dcllciiMly  ycl  none  Uic 
lr»  dfciilvcljr  pn*cliin(  down  KCtiaastitin.  He  *HiU  (be  fioutbcran  to  quil  being  • 
5cu1bcrii«  ted  iKCome  an  Ameiiun.  The  «iiith(tn  man.  if  wiie  in  hii  day.  will  linen  n  him. 
A  mtn  rho  would  tooncr  be  *  Soutliernn  thu:  an  AniciMn  ia  ■  men  wbo  wbuld  totntr  be 
■  Cctonel  tbun  •  CeBcril.  Alia  Die  loHd  Sou<h  (hoiild  f(t  o*ct  ill  lolidily.  Il  if  b«lni 
lulneil  b;  di*  ■djeclrn  md  for  itt  own  s°0'l  (hould  hnih  lUeK  api  II  *bailld  caK  beinf 
"«r»hi"  in  poUtici  ind  become  "uncrTttin.'*  The  pirti«>  *ill  mmiintM  Iheir  cm^lrdnici  for 
tbe  White  HouM  froni  Navr  York  and  Iheir  undldMei  for  (be  rise  pntldCMy  (loiu  tnilUot 
and  WbI  Vi((inl«,  beeiuie  Neo  Votk  ind  Indian*  md  Wnl  Vir|ini«  are  "unceriiin."  It 
the  South  would  craw  beinn  (oltd  and  certain  and  bcMme  uneenaln,  II  ■oaM  beiin  10  |Bt 
thinaa.  Na  naa  buy*  uhil  ht  ti»  or  pay*  lor  wbat  be  can't  gel.  The  drmoeiau  will  do 
nothins  for  the  South  brciuic  thcr  cao'l  laae  It  Tlie  rcpubKcatia  will  do  notblnt  for  Iha 
South  brcauac  Iber  (>n't  win  it.  WberefoK.  ipcakini  to  the  Soulb,  1  mr  iiain  bacooM 
lUKectain. — A.  B.  L. 
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you  listen  at  your  peril  to  any  man  who  would  seek  to  inflame  you 
against  your  fclIow-cUizcn  because  he  is  better  off.  Again,  as  tn  the 
Civil  War,  come  back  to  consi(leralion«  about  your  bunkie. 

You  did  not  care  wliether  he  was  a  banker  or  a  bricklayer.  If  he 
was  a  banker  he  was  all  right;  he  was  a  good  fellow  if  he  did  his  duty 
in  camp,  if  he  did  not  straggle  on  the  march,  if  he  did  not  drop  his  share 
of  the  joint  plunder  on  the  march,  and  then  expect  you  to  share  yours 
with  him  at  the  end  of  the  day.  You  wanted  him  to  carry  his  part, 
and  if  he  did  it  you  were  for  him.  Now,  apply  that  in  civil  life.  If 
the  rich  man  does  not  do  his  duty,  cinch  him,  and  I  will  help  you 
just  as  far  as  I  can.  But  don't  cine])  him  because  he  is  a  rich  man. 
If  you  do  you  are  a  mighty  mean  creature;  you  arc  not  a  good  Ameri- 
can. Give  him  a  perfectly  fair  show.  If  he  is  a  poor  man  and  does 
his  duty,  help  him;  stand  him  up.  IE  he  whines  about  it  and  says  he 
ought  to  be  carried,  you  may  just  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  droj) 
him  then  and  there.  Every  man  of  us  stumbles  at  times.  Every  man 
of  us  at  times  needs  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him,  and  stiame  to 
any  man  who  will  not  stretch  out  that  helping  hand  to  his  brother  if 
that  brother  needs  it.  But  if  the  brother  lies  down,  you  can  do  very 
tittle  in  carrying  him.  Vou  can  help  him  up,  but  he  must  walk  for 
himself.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  ever  really  help  a  man  is  to 
help  him  to  help  himself. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of  people  here,  whom  I  am  most 
especially  glad  to  sec  and  to  greet — the  children.  Judging  by  the 
showing  that  San  .\ntonio  has  made  to-day,  San  Antonio  is  all  right 
as  regards  both  quality  and  quaiitit)-.  I  like  your  stock.  I  am  glad  that 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  die  out. 

In  passing  through  Texas  I  have  been  more  impressed  than  by  any- 
thing else  with  the  evident  care  you  arc  giving  to  education,  to  training* 
your  children,  the  school  facilities,  both  for  preliminary  and  for  higher 
education,  aiul  the  way  in  which  those  facilities  arc  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  tliat  the  care  of  the 
children  is  the  most  important  task  of  any  generation.  You  have  a 
wonderful  empire  here  in  Texas.  It  is  literally  larger  than  most  Old 
World  empires.  Your  diversification  of  soil  and  climate,  the  marvelous 
fertility  of  your  soil,  your  natural  advantage.*),  insure  you  a  phenomenal 
future,  agriculturally  and  industrially — insure  this  State  3  wondcrftil 
growth  in  population  and  wealth.  All  that  is  essential.  You  must 
have  the  material  basis  on  which  to  build  a  foundation.  The  material 
counts  for  nothing  if  you  do  not  build  upon  it  the  spiritual,  if  you  do 
not  build  upon  it  the  things  of  the  soul,  of  the  mind. 

I^l  me  again  take  an  example  from  the  war.  We  need  arms  and 
equipment,  but  the  best  rifle  c%-cr  made  docs  not  make  a  soldier  if  it  has 
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not  got  the  right  inan  behind  it.  You  may  take  the  fin«st  model 
weapon,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  weakling  or  a  coward^  and  a  good  man 
will  beat  him  with  a  dub. 

If  the  other  man  is  a  good  man,  too.  you  want  a  mighty  good  weapon, 
and  if  you  come  in  contact  with  one  another,  cacli  will  want  all  the 
good  weapons  he  can  get.  But  the  weapon  does  not  in  any  shape  or 
way  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  spirit  of  the  soldier.  That  is  what 
counts  in  the  last  resorL  Tactics  change,  weapons  change,  but  the 
sou!  that  drives  a  man  forward  to  victory  does  not  change  as  the  ages 
go  by.  We  of  to-day,  we  who,  if  a  war  should  come,  will  have  to  fight 
under  new  conditions,  with  new  arms,  will  win.  Assuredly.  I  believe 
we  shall  win.  Only  because  men  still  have  in  them  the  spirit  that  made 
their  forefathers  do  well  in  battle.  So  yon  must  train  your  children 
up  so  that  in  addition  to  having  what  counts  for  material  prosperity  in 
a  Slate  you  must  have  the  things  that  tell  most  for  greatness,  the  things 
that  make  for  the  soul  of  the  State.  Here  in  San  Antonio,  what  h  the 
building  you  are  proudest  of?  Exactly,  the  Alamo.  It  is  not  exactly 
up  to  date.  Other  buildings  arc  larger.  You  arc  proud  of  it  because 
it  commemorates  forever  ihc  spirit  of  those  who  made  its  fame  im- 
mortal. So  in  the  State  itself,  important  though  it  is  to  provide  for 
the  industrial  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  thing  that  is  most 
important  is  to  take  care  of  the  really  mot^t  vital  crop— the  crop  of 
citizens.  The  thing  which  the  State  most  needs  to  care  for  is  the 
welfare,  not  merely  material,  but  moral  and  intellectual  as  well,  of 
children  who  are  going  to  make  up  the  State  twenty  or  tweniy-live 
years  hence ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  glad  to  see  the  care  which  you 
of  Texas  arc  taking  of  the  generation  now  growing  up. 

The  thing  that  is  rather  distressing  to  me  to  see  is  that  sometimes  the 
min  and  the  women  who  have  done  well  in  life  show  a  curious  in- 
ability to  train  their  own  children  in  the  way  that  has  resulted  success- 
fully to  them.  I  think  that  all  of  us  know  people  who,  because  they 
have  worked  hard  and  triumphed,  feel  that  somehow  or  other  they  will 
Sparc  their  children.  They  will  foolishly  spare  their  children  the  ac- 
quisitign  of  the  vcrj-  (jualitics  which  have  made  the  parents  triumph. 
Too  often  you  see  the  man,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  woman,  who 
says,  "I  have  had  to  work  hard ;  my  sons  and  daughters  :<hatl  have  an 
easy  time."  He  is  preparing  ruin  for  the  children  about  whom  he  says 
it 

Of  course  you  want  to  give  your  children  all  the  love  possible,  but  it 
is  not  right  to  mistake  folly  for  affection.  When  you  spare  the  child 
that  which  alone  will  enable  it  to  conquer  in  after  life  you  arc  not  do- 
ing it  a  blessing;  you  are  doing  it  the  greatest  wrong  in  your  power. 
Bring  up  the  boy  and  the  gir!  alike,  with  the  understanding  that  life 
is  not  generally  easy,  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  rough  times,  and  that 
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what  they  have  to  show  is  not  a  spirit  that  avoids  difficulties  and  fliach< 
from  them,  but  a  spirit  which  overcomes  them. 

Tliere  is  oiily  one  of  my  fellow-citizens  to  whom  I  will  touch  my  hat 
quiclcer  than  to  the  soldier,  and  that  is  the  mother,  because  I  think  she 
has  a  harder  time  of  il.  The  mother  who  has  brought  up  as  thc>-  should 
t>c  brought  up  a  family  of  young  children  is  entitled  to  such  respect  as 
no  other  person  in  the  community  is  entitled  ta  When  the  end  o{ 
her  life  comes,  tlierc  has  been  any  amount  of  hardship,  the  sitting  up 
by  beds  of  sick  children,  the  taking  care  of  them,  and  a  mother  is  not 
allowed  to  know  the  difference  between  night  and  day  as  far  as  the 
ending  of  the  day*s  task  is  concerned:  hut  after  all,  when  it  is  done, 
she  can  look  back  with  a  prouder  sense  of  gratihcatton  than  any 
else  can  have  if  xhe  has  done  her  duty,  for  her  diildren  and  her  h' 
hand  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  The  worthy  Ufe  for  the  natiw 
for  the  individual,  for  the  man  and  for  the  womaDt  is  the  life  of  effoi 
for  the  tilings  worth  striving  for. 

Of  course,  that  is  my  conception  of  the  life  for  the  natkm  as 
as  for  the  individual.  I  am  not  going  to  develop  my  theory  about  Ifaat' 
in  the  first  place,  because  I  want  (o  keep  clear  of  anything  that  you 
might  think  touched  in  (he  faintest  (Ii-grec  on  politics,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  because  I  beUeve  you  know  pretty  well  how  I  feel,  any  way.  We 
have  got  our  duty  to  ourselves.  We  must  handle  ourselves  so  thai  do 
weak  power  which  is  behaving  itself  shall  have  cause  (o  fear  us.  anJ 
no  strong  power  of  any  kind  shall  he  able  to  oppress  us  or  wrong  lu- 
We  all  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  have  a  little  diflicutty  it 
getting  some  of  my  fricn<ls  to  accept  my  interpretation  of  it,  but  the; 
will  in  time,  because  that  interpretation  has  come  to  stay. 

We  are  building  the  Panama  Canal.  Wliile  tivit  will  be  a  benefit  to 
all  the  ciMintry,  It  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  Gulf  States.  We  hlw 
duties  in  connection  witli  the  great  po«ilion  wc  liavc  taken.  We  a*- 
not  shirk  these  duties.  Wc  can  do  them  well  or  do  them  HI.  Iwt  dd 
them  we  must.  Tliat  is  one  reason  why  I  want  to  see  a  good  itavy,  ud 
wc  have  a  good  navy. 

I  am  going  to  use  a  simile  that  I  used  a  few  nights  ago  in  Dallas,  la 
the  old  days  in  Texas  I  imderstand  that  tlicre  use<l  to  be  a  proverb  llul 
while  you  would  not  generally  want  a  gun  at  all,  if  you  did  want  it  you 
wanted  it  quick  and  you  wanted  it  very  bad.  That  is  just  tl»e  way  I 
feel  about  the  na^-y.  I  feel  that  if  we  have  it  the  chances  are  that  ^f 
will  not  nee<i  it,  but  that  if  wc  <Io  not  have  it  wc  might  need  it  vtr?' 
bad.    Let  me  thank  you  again  for  the  attention  you  have  given  roe. 


I 


AT  WICHITA  FALLS.  TEX,  APRIL  8.  looj 

I  know  this  countrj-  well.    It  is  just  twenty-five  years  ago  that  I  fini 
went  into  the  great  \\^est,  the  real  West,  up  beyond  (he  Missouri  in 
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North  Dakota.  At  that  time  I  saw  great  stretches  of  level  prairie  with- 
out a  house,  where  now  there  arc  thriving  towns,  but  I  <to  not  know  that 
1  have  ever  seen  any  greater  transformation  than  from  what  I  am  told 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  same  time  in  yotir  own  country.  I 
have  now  been  traveling  for  four  days  through  Texas.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  enterprise  and  foretliought  you  have  shown 
in  your  irrigation  scheme  here.  What  you  have  done  is  not  only  of 
very  great  importance  to  this  community,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance by  way  of  example  to  all  of  our  Western  people.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  spend  many  years  of  my  life  in  the  Western 
country.  When  1  became  President,  one  of  the  first  tilings  to  which 
]  devoted  my  attention  was  to  try  to  bring  about  a  fuller  plan  of  irriga- 
tion, for  the  reclamation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 
I  naturally  take  a  particular  interest  in  what  you  have  done  in  that 
regard.  The  welfare  of  the  great  Western  country,  and  that  means  in 
its  essence  the  welfare  of  tlic  United  States  as  a  whole,  depends  upon 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  home  maker,  that  is  the  crop  wc  want 
to  grow,  the  crop  of  home  makers.  The  men  who  realty  can  conquer 
this  continent  for  the  Republic  are  men  like  Mr.  Burnett  and  the  others 
who  have  come  out  here  when  there  was  a  frontier,  out  into  these  lands 
of  the  Indian  and  the  Buffalo,  and  there  made  ready  the  way  of  civi- 
lization that  we  now  see  before  us.  Great  is  our  debt  of  obligation  to 
those  men.  I  came  down  to  Texas  several  years  ago  to  help  raise  my 
regiment  and  when  we  returned  from  Santiago  I  tokl  the  men  that  we 
would  surely  have  to  have  a  reunion  of  the  regiment  at  San  Antonio 
under  the  walls  of  the  Alamo,  where  tlic  regiment  had  been  raised. 
At  last  the  time  came  when  1  could  arrange  to  have  llie  regimental 
reunion  and  at  the  same  time  visit  your  great  and  wonderful  State. 

I  admire  Texas  not  only  for  its  wonderful  material  advantages,  for 
its  agricultural,  pastoral  and  industrial  resources,  but  al>ove  and  beyond 
all  of  this,  for  the  character  of  its  citizenship,  for  the  character  of  ita 
men  and  women.  I  have  been  received  in  Texas  in  a  manner  for  which 
I  can  not  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation,  Wc  look 
at  this  country  of  ours  not  as  something  that  ts  to  last  otUy  for  a  few 
years,  but  we  feel  that  this  great  Republic  is  going  to  last  tltrough 
the  ages.  We  are  trying  here  in  America  on  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete scale  that  it  has  been  tried,  the  experiment  of  having  a  free  people 
govern  itself  by  itself  and  for  itself.  We  arc  bound  to  make  a  success 
of  it,  not  for  our  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  The  cause  of  free 
government  throughout  tliis  land  would  be  sliaken  to  its  foundation  if 
we  fail  here.  We  can  succeed  only  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  children, 
the  boys  and  the  girls,  who  in  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  be  the 
men  and  women  who  will  then  control  affairs,  are  so  trained  that  they 
can  do  their  part  well  in  the  work  of  self-government  under  free  insti- 
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tutions  and  congratulat*  you  upon  what  you  have  done  and  arc  doing 
in  this  regard. 

(Hmuton  lM,\j  FcM,  Riniiwa,  TtxM,  April  d  1IWI.1 


AT  FORT  WORTH.  TEX^  APRIl.  «,  1905. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow  ciltsens: 

1  trust  I  need  not  say  how  profoundly  touched  and  tinpresscd  I  am 
by  the  greeting  I  have  received  today — a  RTCcting  which  is  such  as  i 
have  received  throughout  Texas,  and.  oh  1  my  friends,  while  thanking 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  so  much  of  the  greeting  as  affects 
me  per^nally,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  Jnlinttety 
deeper  significance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greeting  of  the  great  State 
of  Texas  to  the  President  of  the  L'nitcd  States, 

My  friends  of  the  Civil  War.  the  audience  wants  to  know  will  it  be 
possible  to  put  the  flags  down.    Hiey  have  a  misguided  desire  to  sec  me. 

And  now.  fellow  Americans,  the  rest  of  you,  i  know,  will  agree  with 
me  ill  saying  that  profoundly  as  I  am  touched  by  the  greeting  of  all 
of  you,  yet  the  greeting  which  touches  me  moat,  because  tt  argues  to  us 
much  toward  the  welfare  of  the  country,  is  the  greeting  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  greeting  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray. 

With  sincerity  of  conviction,  each  fought  for  the  right  as  it  was  given 
him  to  sec  the  right,  and  they  are  now  united  forever  and  forever  in  al- 
legiance to  our  common  flag  anil  our  common  country.  There  are  pres- 
ent other  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  men  who  fought  to  round 
out  the  work  done  by  the  pioneers  of  Texas  when  they  established  tlie 
Republic  of  Texas;  the  men  who  completed  the  work  begun  under 
Tliomas  JefTerson  when  the  Louisiana  purchase  added  to  our  domain 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  us  a  mighty  continental 
nation. 

And  let  me  thank  my  comrades  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  escort 
they  have  given  me,  and  for  their  part  in  doing  their  duty  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  which  has  always  made  the  sons  of  Texas  the  most 
formidable  of  foes,  as  they  are  the  most  faithful  of  friends. 

And,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  cannot  begin  to  express  to  you  how 
impressed  I  Iiave  been  all  during  my  four  days'  trip  through  Texas 
with  your  material  growth,  not  only  with  the  view  of  material  pros- 
perity which  assuredly  looms  before  you,  but  with  the  character  of  your 
men  and  women,  and  with  the  steps  that  you  are  taking  to  educate 
the  next  generation  so  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  benefit  to  Texas, 
of  benefit  to  the  entire  United  States. 

You  have  here  a  territory  that  is  an  empire  in  itself,  and  you  hav« 
*   '  coimts  for  more  than  all  else,  tlie  stuff  out  of  whicl]  good  citizen- 
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»hip  is  made.  We  n«d  in  this  coiinlry  good  laws,  and  wc  need  fearless 
and  honest  officers  of  the  law,  but  what  we  need  most  is  tlie  right  type 
of  mm  and  women  behind  the  law.  If  the  homes  are  right,  if  the 
average  citizen  is  all  right,  there  ti  not  much  question  of  our  getting 
our  problems  solved  successfully,  and  wc  arc  goinj;  to  have  them  solved 
successfully,  because  the  home  is  all  right,  because  the  average  man 
19  a  man  and  the  average  woman  a  woman  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

After  all,  I  have  come  to  the  conchiston  traveling  through  tliis  great 
land  of  ours  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  over  ^lainc,  Wash- 
ington, and  Montana,  and  Texas,*  that  the  chief  tiling  we  need  is  to 
have  Americans  know  one  another.  I  am  willing  to  bet  on  the  result, 
if  you  will  just  get  them  together.  Now  that  is  what  impressed  me 
most  in  going  through  this  country  and  speaking  to  the  various  audi- 
ences, not  tlic  points  of  divergence,  which  arc  only  small,  but  the  points 
of  fundamental  unity.  We  have  got  our  troubles  the  same  as  all  nations, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  a  given  locality,  but  we  are  going  to  solve 
all  the  problems  ahead  of  us,  because,  as  a  nation.  I  think  we  have  the 
necessary  courage,  honesty,  and  common  tense  to  enable  us  to  work  out 
our  salvation. 

And  now,  here  at  Fort  Worth.  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  the  representatives  of  the  great  industry  in  which  I  have  always 
felt  a  peculiar  interest,  the  stockmen,  I  lived  a  number  of  years  in  a 
cow  country  myself,  and  always  look  back  not  only  with  keen  pleasure 
to  that  time,  but  with  the  realization  of  what  it  taught  mc.  But  things 
were  a  little  different  from  wtiat  they  were  in  the  f-ast,  and  it  gave 
me  a  chance  to  realize  the  immense  importance  of  a  matter  which  con- 
ccms  Western  Texas  a  little,  and  which  concerns  still  more  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  and  that  is  the  question  of  irrigation ;  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  am  prouder  of  in  connection  with  my  administration 
than  in  having  done  my  part  in  making  the  movement  for  irrigation  a 
national  one. 

Here  in  Texas  you  have  rivers  and  harbors,  and  wc  want  to  improve 
them  nationally  so  as  to  make  them  navigable ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  regions  where  wc  want  to  lake  care  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
stream  so  that  the  farmer  in  security  can  take  care  of  his  crops. 

Tex&s  has  such  an  enormous  extent  of  territory,  a  territory  so  widely 
diversified  that  almost  all  the  tilings  which  culminate  in  some  particular 
State  come  lo  the  front  in  Texas,  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that,  more  than  almost  any  other  State,  Texas  shall  contribute  to 
the  aggregate  of  our  national  wealth ;  and  let  me  repeat  here  what  I 

*TIi«r«  t^-and  ISrc  pui  ia  noDihi  wlUi  ilitni— thii  tvotllarllr  In  the  ihoraaik-pucd 
oacivc  of  TcKU.  Krooi  bk  (»d  tundpoint  b«  »  i  nu  hi  himicll.  Re  u  dm  f>«B  tbt  Wat 
««  Ihi  IUm.  ibi  Nonb  ar  tlw  South,  be  «  (rom  Ttmtt;  h«  I*  not  in  Anftican.  he  U  « 
TtMH.— A.  II    1- 
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have  said  to  various  audiences,  and  1  mean  it  literally,  every  word  of 
it.  I  did  not  need  to  come  here  in  order  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
good  AntL-rican.  but  if  I  had  needed  it,  I  would  have  got  what  I  needed 
here.  And,  although  I  came  to  Texas  a  pretty  good  American.  I  want 
you  to  understand  tliat  I  feel  thai  no  President,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be,  while  he  is  President,  can  afford  not  to  come  to  Texas,  for  he  will 
leave  a  better  American  than  he  was  when  he  came. 


AT  FREDERICK.  OKLA..  APRIL  ft  "90S- 
FtSUnv  cilisens: 

The  next  time  I  come  to  Oklahoma  1  trust  I  will  come  to  a  State,  and 
it  won't  be  my  fault  if  this  is  not  so.  I  greet  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  who  came  here  today  to  greet  the  President,  because  wc  arc  one 
I)eop1e  and  ont-  country-,  and  not  to  be  divided  forever.  I  am  glad  to 
see  Qunah  Parker,  who  has  done  so  well  with  his  farm.  One  thing 
of  which  I  am  proud  is  that  I  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  deal  to  every 
man. 

Give  the  red  man  tlie  same  chance  as  the  white.  This  country  is 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  giving  each  man  a  fair  show  to  see  what 
there  is  in  him.  I  have  traveled  four  days  in  Texas,  and  I  am  now  in 
what  will  soon  be  a  great  State  of  tlie  Union.  Tliere  is  nowhere  I  feet 
more  at  home  than  in  a  town  like  this.  I  have  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  and  women  who  have  come  here.  Ever  since  the 
Revolution  we  have  been  making  new  States.  Now  we  are  about  at 
the  close  of  this  period. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  to  explain  my  policies  to  the  Oklahoma 
people.  You  like  to  have  the  American  people  play  a  big  part  in  the 
world,  and  play  that  part  well.  I  know  tlic  Western  people  are  with  us 
when  I  say  we  must  build  the  Panama  Canal.  You  do  not  think  1 
should  be  quiet  while  tlie  .\mcrican  people  arc  being  held  up.  Wc  want 
our  rights,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right.  I  have  had  a  middling  busy 
three  and  a  half  years.  I  have  liked  my  job.  I  enjoyed  it  and  was 
thankful  to  the  people  for  telling  me  to  go  on  with  it. 

Now,  I  want  four  days"  play.  I  hear  you  have  plent>'  of  jack  rabbits 
and  coyotes  here.  I  like  my  citizens,  but  don't  like  them  on  a  coyote 
hunt.  Give  me  a  fair  show  to  have  as  much  fun  as  even  a  President  is 
entitled  to  have.    Oood-by.  and  good  luck. 

AT  TRINIDAD,  COLO.,  APRIL  14.  1905. 

My  friends  of  Colorado: 

1  cannot  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  back  with  you  again.  You 
know  how  proud  I  am  of  your  State,  how  I  believe  in  the  whole  Western 
country,  and  here  I  see  men  of  my  old  raiment  who  were  with  me  in 
the  days  that  will  remain  most  vivid  in  my  mind. 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  men  o(  the  Kational  Guard  for  coming  out  as  my 
Mcort  It  is  a  pleasure  to  sec  them  and  have  them  think  of  us  veterans 
of  the  late  war.  Let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  school  children's 
faces.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  believe  more  in  children  than  I  do 
in  irrigation  and  you  know  I  am  all  right  on  irrigation.  It  is  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  theState  that  it  should  keep  up  its  standard  of  citi- 
zenship and  that  standard  of  citizenship  can  only  be  kept  up  as  you 
are  keeping  it  up  here. 

Just  one  word  about  irrigation.  I  was  immensely  interested  by  the 
great  work  that  I  passed  through  just  outside  of  the  city.  There  is  no 
one  thing,  possibly  excepting  Panama,  that  I  feel  is  more  essential  in 
connection  with  this  administration  than  the  part  taken  by  the  national 
government  in  helping  tlie  irrigation  movement  in  the  West. 

I  think  our  own  people  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  amount  that  can 
be  done  with  it 

I  have  come  to  Colorado  this  time  on  a  holiday,  but  I  am  so  glad  on 
the  way  to  have  the  chance  to  say  just  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the 
people  themselves.  I  am  immensely  touched  and  pleased  at  your  com- 
ing out  to  greet  nie  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  chance  to  discuss  with 
you  at  length  all  the  problems  of  our  government,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that — well.  I  can't  do  it  now.    Good-bye,  Good-bye. 

[Dtnvtr  HepubtlnB,  Otner,  Colo.,  April  It.  IWt.| 

AT  TEXLINE,  TEX.,  APRIt  14,  1905. 

I  want  to  say  good-bye  to  all  the  good  people  of  Texas.  Also  I  want 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  limit  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been 
treated  in  Texas.  It  has  been  to  mc  the  greatest  pleasure  to  go  through 
this  great  State.  Two  years  ago  I  went  to  the  Pacific  Slope.  I  have 
been  North,  South,  East  and  West  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  and 
while  there  arc  slight  differences  between  the  people  in  one  place  and 
those  in  another,  the  fundamental  thing  that  iitrikes  me  wherever  I  go 
is  that  down  at  the  bottom  the  average  American  is  a  pret^  decent 
fellow. 

1  believe  that  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  one  American  to 
know  another  to  have  them  get  on  well  in  goyemment  There  is  not 
any  remarkable  genius  or  remarkable  brilliancy  needed ;  what  is  needed 
in  governing  ourselves  Li  the  exercise  of  just  exactly  the  same  qualities 
tliat  make  a  man  a  decent  neighbor,  a  decent  husband,  a  decent  father. 
If  that  is  the  type  we  have  in  our  representatives,  wc  arc  going  to  have  . 
success.  We  cannot  afford  to  barter  such  qualities  as  honesty,  as  cour* 
age,  as  common  sense  for  any  amount  of  brilliancy  or  genius.  We  need 
in  public  life,  as  wc  need  in  private  life,  the  same  qualities  that  have 
been  needed  since  history  began. 
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AT  CLAYTON,  N.  M,  APRIL  i*  ISOS 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  mc  to  be  back  in  New  Mexico  and  to  pass 
through  Clayton.  Right  from  this  neighborhood,  tome  fifteen  of  your 
citizens  came  into  my  rcgim«nt.  Several  of  them  were  wounded.  I 
have  the  feeling  for  them  that  one  naturally  has  for  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  been  thrown  into  the  intimate  relations  of  life,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  sec  you  all  here.  I  am  gbd  to  sec  a  first-class  exhibit  of 
New  Mexico's  children.  You  do  not  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me 
lo  get  out  into  tliis  Western  country,  tliat  I  liave  known  so  well,  where 
I  have  ranched  in  the  other  days,  and  from  which  I  drew  the  men  with 
whom  I  went  to  Santiago  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out.  I  follow 
your  career  witli  the  greatest  possible  interest.  Wlien  1  get  out  here 
and  see  the  big  plains,  it  makes  me  feci  as  if  I  were  at  home  again. 

AT  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO..  APRIL  14,  19OS. 

Let  me  say  one  word  of  special  greeting  to  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army.  To  you,  my  comrades,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  just  come  up 
from  Texas,  and  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good,  you  men  who 
wore  the  blue  in  the  great  war.  to  see  how,  side  by  side  with  your  com- 
rades who  wore  the  blue,  stood  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  united 
with  them  now  for  ever  and  ever  with  one  flag  and  one  country.  De- 
lighted though  I  was  with  every  feature  of  my  reception  in  Texas,  I 
think  that  the  feature  that  pleased  me  most  was  that  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  lo  see  the  old  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  stand  to- 
gether under  the  old  Rag. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  request  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  I 
am  off  on  a  hunt.  One  thing  you  cannot  do  on  a  hunt,  and  that  is  to 
carry  a  brass  band.  You  cannot  combine  hunting  bears  with  your 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  so  I  am  going  to  b^  the  people  of  Colorado 
to  treat  me  on  this  hunt  just  as  well  as  the  people  of  Oklahoma  treated 
me  on  the  wolf  hunt.  If  a  lot  of  newspaper  men  start  to  come  in  after 
me,  I  will  have  to  come  home ;  that's  all  there  is  to  il.  Ttic  thing  they 
can  do  ttiat  will  please  mc  best  is  to  let  mc  be  on  that  hunt  alone,  and 
pay  no  earthly  attention  to  me,  or  to  any  of  my  party,  white  I  am  ofl 
in  the  mountains. 


AT  NEWCAS*aE,  COLO.,  APRIL  ij,  w* 

I  have  always  believed  in  your  people.  I  think  that  this  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the  Union,  not  merely  in  its  material 
development,  but  in  its  type  of  citizenship. 

Now,  I  want  to  pass  to  the  generation  that  is  coming  on.  and  con- 
ratulate  Colorado  upon  what  sh«  is  doing  with  her  public  schools,  upon 


hrr  whole  force  of  teachers,  and  upon  the  steps  that  arc  being  taken 
to  train  aright  the  next  generation.  I  believe  in  tlie  mines ;  [  believe,  as 
you  know,  in  the  irrigation  works ;  I  believe  in  yotir  stock  ranches,  in 
everything ;  but  the  real  crop  is  the  crop  of  children,  for  if  you  get  that 
all  straight,  the  other  crops  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  end, 
I  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  (o  see  the  way  in  which  the 
next  generation  is  being  started  out  on  its  life  task  here  in  Colorado. 
I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  coming  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you. 

AT  CANYON  CITY,  COLO,  HAY  8.  igoj. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  here.  I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  am 
to  sec  you  all,  men  and  women  of  Colorado,  and  greet  especially  the 
veterans  and  the  school  children,  and  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  go 
through  your  state  and  sec  its  resources,  not  only  your  mines,  your 
fruit,  all  its  products,  but  I  want  to  say  you  have  got  a  wonderful  asset 
in  your  scenery,  in  the  natural  beauties  of  this  state. 

Passing  through  your  wonderful  mountains  and  canyons,  I  realize 
more  and  more  that  this  is  the  playground  for  the  entire  republic. 

Not  only  have  you  serious  work  to  do,  but  you  will  have  to  provide 
for  a  little  of  the  rest  of  us  from  the  East  and  West  who  will  come  here 
to  see  your  magnificent  landscapes,  to  enjoy  holidays  that  can  be  fully 
enjoyed  among  your  mountains. 

I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  that  as  I  have  been 
through  your  state,  and  you  will  see  this,  the  real  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica, made  as  much  a  holiday  place  as  Switzerland  is  in  Europe. 


I 


AT  SALIDA.  COUO.,  MAY  8.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  today.  I  can- 
not say  how  I  have  enjoyed  being  in  Colorado  again.  It  has  been  the 
first  three  weeks'  holiday  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  President,  and 
I  suppose  it  will  be  the  last,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  full. 

In  greeting  you  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  special  acknowledgment 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  and  to  say  how  glad  I  am  wherever 
I  go  to  be  greeted  by  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  have  a  country 
to  be  proud  of  at  all.  Then  let  me  say  a  special  word  of  greeting  !o 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  to  the  small  people.  I  have  been 
particularly  pleased  coming  through  Colorado  to  see  the  care  you  are 
taking  with  your  schools  in  the  education  of  the  children,  who  will  con- 
trol the  destiny  of  this  state  when  we.  who  are  now  in  our  prime,  shall 
have  passed  from  the  stage. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  marvelous  material  prosperity.    I  con- 
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gratulatc  you  sttl)  more  on  the  pains  you  are  taking  to  educate  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  future,  to  educate  the  hoys  and  girls  who  will  be  the  men 
and  women  twenty  years  hence  who  will  be  controlling  the  destiny  of 
this  State.  For,  important  though  material  prosperity  is.  there  is  a 
thing  that  is  far  more  important,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizens.  That  is  what  counts  mosL  That  is  what  made  you 
men  of  the  Civil  War  able  to  pres«r\'c  the  Union.  It  was  not  chiefly 
the  material  wealth  of  the  country ;  tt  was  the  character  of  the  average 
citizen  who  went  into  the  ranks. 

It  is  so  in  private  life,  and  in  civil  hfe.  The  character  of  the  average 
man  and  average  woman  is  what  in  the  last  resort  determines  the  great- 
ness of  the  State,  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  1  believe  in  this  people 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  because  I  believe  in  the  average  of  diarac- 
tcr  of  the  people. 

Let  mc  say  ore  more  word  here  in  this  railway  town  of  special  greet- 
ing to  the  railway  men.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  men 
cnRagcd  in  the  actual  work  of  handling  the  railways  of  the  country 
possess,  by  virtue  of  their  work,  certain  qualities  which  are  especially 
necessary  to  good  citizenship.  They  arc  accustomed  to  work  hard. 
They  arc  accustomed  to  take  risks.  They  arc  accustomed  both  to  assume 
responsibility  and  to  obey  orders  quickly,  and  both  qualities  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.    You  cannot  command  if  you  cannot  obey. 


AT  PUEBLO,  COLO..  MAY  8,  1905. 

I  cannot  say  bow  much  impressed  I  am  as  I  travel  through  your  great 
State.  I  doubt  if  you  yourselves  fully  realize  its  future,  as  I  have  said 
to  you  before.  Your  mines,  your  manufactures,  tlic  commerce  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  your  stock  farming,  your  grain  fanning,  your 
orchards,  tlie  development  that  will  surely  come  of  your  water  power : 
above  all,  the  extraordinar>'  strides  you  arc  taking  in  irrigation ;  all  of 
that  impresses  me  immensely.  But  I  am  impressed  by  another  thing. 
in  addition  to  all  of  tliosc  industries.  You  have  got  one  industry  in 
yoar  landscape,  your  scenery.  This  state  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
places  to  which  people  from  the  East  and  West  arc  going  to  come,  to 
see  your  country,  to  enjoy  it.  to  make  it  one  of  the  holiday  spots  of  the 
land.  This  morning  we  have  come  over  Tennessee  Pass,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow,  right  down  from  the  high  mountains,  through  the 
valleys,  through  the  great  canyons,  into  your  fertile  valley.  There  is 
such  a  marvelous  diversification  of  natural  features  in  your  landscape, 
you  are  thrice  fortunate  in  your  material  resources. 

But  as  I  have  said  cvcr>-wherc.  and  as  I  cannot  say  too  often,  the 
thing  that  counts,  of  course,  is  the  character  of  the  average  citizen, 
and  that  is  what  gives  mc  my  supreme  faith  in  the  future,  not  merely 
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of  Colorado,  but  of  all  our  nation ;  my  belief  that  we  are  g:oing  steadily 
on,  generation  by  generation,  to  train  up  the  average  citizen,  man  and 
woman,  so  that  he  or  she  can  do  the  full  duty  demanded  by  the  republic. 
Tliat  is  one  reason  why  I  congratulate  you  of  the  West,  because  your 
task  is  great,  and  because  you  have  done  it  well.  In  life  it  is  not  only  the 
big  things  that  count.  It  is  the  things  that  you  are  able  to  do,  and  the 
greatest  benefit  that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  the  chance  to  render 
good  service  to  those,  nearest  to  him,  to  his  neighbors,  to  the  republic 
as  a  whole.  You  here  and  those  who  went  just  ahead  of  you  have  con- 
quered the  wilderness  and  made  tt  blossom  like  a  rose. 


AT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BANQUET.  AT  DENVER.  COI-0., 

MAY  S,  1905. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  governmental  policy  in  which  I  feel  that 
this  whole  country  ought  to  take  a  great  interest,  and  which  is  itself  but 
part  of  a  general  policy  into  which  I  think  our  government  must  go.  1 
have  spoken  of  the  policy  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  of  giving  them  particularly  the  power  to 
fix  rates  and  to  have  the  rates  that  they  fix  go  into  effect  practically  at 
once.  As  I  say,  that  represents  in  my  mind  part  of  what  should  be  the 
general  policy  of  this  country. 

The  policy  of  giving  not  to  the  State  but  to  the  National  government 
an  increased  supervisory  and  regulatory  power  over  corporations  is  the 
first  step,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  important  step.  In  the  days  of 
the  fathers  of  the  older  among  you  the  highways  of  commerce  for  civi- 
lised nations  were  what  they  had  always  been — that  is,  waterways  and 
roadways.  Therefore  they  were  open  to  all  who  chose  to  (ravel  upon 
them.  Within  the  last  two  generations  we  have  seen  new  systems  grow 
up.  and  now  the  typical  highway  of  commctx:e  is  the  railroad. 

Compared  to  the  railrtvid.  the  ordinary  road  for  wheeled  vehicles  and 
the  waterways,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  have  lost  all  ihcir  impor- 
tance. Here  in  Colorado,  for  instance,  it  is  the  railroads  which  are  the 
only  highways  that  you  need  take  into  account  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  commerce  in  the  State  or  outside  of  the  State,  Therefore 
under  this  changed  system  wc  see  highways  of  commerce  grow  up, 
each  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  single  corporation  or  individual ;  some- 
times several  of  them  being  controlled  in  combination  by  corporations, 
or  by  a  few  individuals.  When  such  is  the  case,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  nation,  for  the  State  cannot  possibly  do  it. 
should  assume  a  supervisory  and  regulatory  funition  over  the  great  cor- 
porations which  practically  control  the  highways  of  commerce. 

As  with  cwrylhing  eUc  mundane,  when  you  get  that  supervisory  and 
regulatory  power  on  behalf  of  the  nation  tou  will  not  have  cured  all 
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the  evils  that  existed  and  you  will  not  equal  the  expectations  of  the 
amiable  but  ill -regulated  enthusiast  who  thinks  that  you  will  have  cured 
all  those  evils.  A  measure  of  good  will  come.  Some  good  will  be  done, 
tome  injustice  will  have  been  prevented,  but  we  shall  be  a  long  way 
from  the  millennium.  Get  that  fact  clear  in  your  mind,  or  you  will  be 
laying'  up  for  yourselves  a  store  of  incalailable  disappointment  in  the 
future.    That  is  the  first  thing. 

Now  the  second  step :  When  you  give  a  nation  iliat  power,  remember, 
that  harm  and  not  good  will  come  from  giving  unless  you  give  it  with 
the  firm  determination  not  only  to  get  justice  for  yourselves  but  to 
do  justice  to  others ;  (hat  you  will  be  as  zealous  to  do  justice  to  the 
railroads  as  to  exact  justice  from  them.  We  cannot  afford  in  any  shape 
or  way  in  this  country  to  encourage  a  feeling  which  would  do  injustice 
to  a  man  of  property  any  more  than  we  would  submit  to  injustice  from 
a  man  of  property.  Whctlicr  the  man  owns  the  biggest  railroad  or  the 
greatest  outside  corporations  in  the  lan<i,  or  whether  he  makes  each 
day's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  that  day's  toil,  he  is  entitled  to  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  no  more  and  no  less. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  many  most  admirable  gentlemen  disagreed  with  me  in  my  action 
toward  the  Panama  Canal,  but  I  am  in  an  unrepentant  frame  of  mind. 
The  ethical  conception  upon  which  I  acted  was  that  I  did  not  intend  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  be  held  up.  Gut  without  regard  to  that,  when  the 
canal  comes  into  operation,  I  think  it  will  have  a  very  important  regu- 
latory effect  in  connection  with  trans-continental  commerce  of  the  rail- 
roads.* I  think  when  such  is  the  case,  these  great  railroads  will  have  to 
revise  their  way  of  looking  at  the  interests  of  certain  inland  cities. 

As  I  say,  gentlemen,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  understand  thor- 
oughly the  argument  from  their  standpoint^and  .see  thai  they  can  in  all 
sincerity  hold  their  position,  and  while  I  do  not  think  that  anything  I 
can  say  conid  have  any  effect  in  making  them  alter  that  position,  I  have 
considerable  hopes  for  the  effect  upon  the  Panama  canaL  Let  me  repeat. 
I  have  told  you  my  views  as  to  what  I  regard  to  be  the  most  important 
matter  of  international  legislation  that  in  tlic  immediate  future  will  be 
before  this  people. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  important  though  that  legislation  Is,  It  is 
nothing  like  as  important  as  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  it.  If  we 
approach  it  in  the  spirit  of  dcmagoguery.  if  we  permit  ourselves  as  a 
people  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  permanent  good  wHI!  come  to 
us  as  a  mass,  if  we  attack  unjustly  the  proper  rights  of  others  because 
they  are  wealthy,  we  shall  do  ourselves  just  as  much  damage  as  if  we 

■Freci  the  year  in  ini)  rat  oul  lebbiea  mtlnulncd  ibcnil  ConBr«M  bjr  Ihc  iraaa^mMt- 
nentil  r»lln»r«  "  ">  •nniwl  cxpenic  W  Ibcm  of  hundrtd*  of  Ibouuod*  o(  dolUn,  ll  wovlil 
appear  *•  Ihcuah  (boK  ccrp^ntion*  ibircd  PrcMdent  RdOMwIl'i  viewi  M  M  lh«  effact  0t 
(bt  Ptnamt  Canal.— A.  U.  I. 
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permitted  an  attack  upon  those  who  are  poor,  because  ihcy  arc  poor. 

In  times  past  republic  after  republic  has  existed  in  this  world  and  hn» 
gone  down  to  destruction  sometimes  because  the  republic  was  turned 
into  a  government  of  the  poor  who  plundered  the  rich,  sometimes  be- 
cause it  was  turned  into  a  Rovemmfnt  of  the  rich  who  exploited  the 
poor.  It  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the  (ate  of  the  republic  which 
form  its  fall  took.  That  fall  was  just  as  certain  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  It  was  just  as  certain  to  follow  the  election  of  a  class  who  plun- 
dered another  cla.*s.  whether  the  class  thus  given  mastery  was  the  poor 
who  plundered  the  rich,  or  the  class  of  the  rich  who  exploited  the  poor. 
The  destruction  was  as  inevitable  in  one  instance  as  in  the  other. 

We  h.Tve  the  right  to  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  tiiture 
of  this  republic  because  it  will  not  and  shall  not  become  the  republic 
of  any  class  either  poor  or  rich,  because  it  will  and  shall  remain  as  its 
founders  intended  it  to  be,  and  its  rescuers  under  Abraham  Lincoln 
intended  it  to  be,  a  government  where  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  so  long 
as  he  did  his  duty  to  his  neighbor,  was  given  his  full  rights,  was  guaran- 
teed justice  and  has  had  'usticc  exacted  from  him  in  return, 

AT  STERLING.  COLO.,  MAY  p.  1905. 

It  is  8  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  or  two  to 
you  this  morning.  For  over  three  weeks  I  have  been  in  your  beautiful 
State,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  diversification  of  its  industries 
and  wonder  at  its  great  future.  Here  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  we 
come  to  the  ranch  coimtry,  not  only  the  cow  business,  with  which  I  was 
acquainted  myself  once,  but  here  where  you  are  starting  this  great  sugar 
beet  industry,  that  bcmg  peculiarly  an  industry  that  docs  well  under  irri- 
gation. The  eastern  part  of  Colorado,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  con* 
sidered  as  only  a  country  for  sage  brush  and  jack  rabbits,  has  now 
come  up  so  that  it  has  relatively  as  great  a  future  as  any  other  part  of 
the  state,  one  of  the  great  factors  in  accomplishing  the  result  being  irri- 
gation, and  no  community  more  than  Colorado  appreciates  the  need  of 
irrigation. 

So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  material  future 
of  your  State,  but  most  of  all  upon  youf  type  of  citizenship.  You  who 
fought  in  the  late  war  know  that  what  counted  was  average  mea,  who 
went  iijto  the  ranks,  and  it  is  the  average  man  and  woman  and  child  of 
Colorado  that  makes  its  future. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  IROQUOIS  CLUB.  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

MAY  10,  1905. 

Mr,  President,  Mr.  Toastmasler.  and  you.  my  hosts: 
1  very  deeply  appreciate  iIk  honor  of  being  your  guest  and  guest  of 
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the  cil}-  of  Chicago  this  evening,  and  in  looking  at  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  let  me  add  that  I  have  not  the  least  anticipation  of  Chicago's  ever 
reversing  that  most  coniplimeiitarv  vote  which  1  so  deeply  appreciated 
Ia8t>-car,  because  it  will  never  have  the  chance. 

Our  country  is  governed  and  under  existing  circumstances  can  only 
be  goi.-cmed,  under  the  party  system,  and  that  «houId  mean  and  that  will 
mean  when  we  liavc  a  sufficient  number  of  people  who  take  the  point 
of  view  that  Judge  Dickinson  takes— tliat  will  mi:an  that  there  will  be  a 
franlc  and  manly  opposition  of  party  to  pany,  of  party  man  to  party 
man,  combined  with  an  ctjiially  frank  refusal  to  conduct  a  p3rt>-  contest 
in  any  such  way  as  to  give  good  Americans  cause  for  regret  because  of 
what  is  said  before  election  when  compared  with  what  is  said  after 
election. 

The  frankest  opposition  to  a  given  man  or  a  given  party  on  questions 
of  public  policy  not  only  can  be.  but  alnwst  alwa>'j  should  be  combined 
with  the  frankest  recognition  of  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  points 
of  agreement  than  of  the  points  of  difference.  And  1  have  accepted 
your  kind  and  generous  invitation  to  come  before  you  this  evening,  be- 
cause the  longer  I  am  in  political  life  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced 
thai  the  great  bulk  of  the  questions  of  most  importance  before  us  as  a 
people  are  <]ueslions  which  we  can  best  decide,  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  Republicanism  or  Democracy,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  average  American  citizen,  whether  Republican  or  Demo' 
crat. 

Most  questions  tliat  come  up  in  Washington  are  questions  that  go 
much  deeper  than  party ;  are  questions  that  affect  tlic  whole  country,  and 
the  man  would  indeed  be  unfit  for  the  position  of  President  who  did  not 
feel  that  when  he  held  that  office  he  held  it  in  the  most  emphatic 
as  the  representative  of  ali  the  people. 

One  of  the  works  Uncle  Sam  has  on  hand  just  at  present  is  digging 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is  going  to  be  dug.  It  is  going  to  be  dug 
honestly  and  as  cheaply  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency,  but  with  effi- 
ciency first.  I  wanted  Congress  to  give  me  power  to  remodel  the  com- 
mission. It  did  not  do  it,  I  remodeled  it  anyhow,  purely  in  tlic  exer- 
cise of  my  executive  functions;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  tliis  time  I 
was  not  going  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to  represent  diflferent  sections 
of  the  country  on  that  canal ;  I  was  going  to  try  to  have  the  whole 
country  represented  and  put  the  best  man  I  could  get  in  any  given  por- 
tion without  the  slightest  regard  to  where  he  came  from. 

I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  people  agree  with  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Among  the  most  vital 
questions  that  have  come  up  for  solution,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
indu.<ilri3l  development  of  this  country,  as  of  alt  the  modem  world,  are 
the  questions  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  questions  resulting  from  the 
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effect  upon  the  public  of  the  organization  into  great  masses  of  both 
capitnl  and  labor.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  e»ch  kind  of  oi^anizalion, 
but  I  recognize  thai  if  either  kind  of  organization  doex-  what  is  wrong, 
the  increase  in  its  power  for  efficiency  tliat  has  resulted  from  the  combi- 
nation, means  the  increase  in  its  power  to  do  harm,  and  that,  therefore, 
corporation — that  is,  organized  capital — ami  nnion — that  is,  organized 
labor — must  alike  be  held  to  a  peculiar  responsibility  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  that  from  each  alike  wc  have  the  right  to  demand  not  only 
obedience  to  the  law,  but  service  to  the  public. 

Now  observe,  tJicrc  arc  two  sides  to  what  I  have  said,  and  we  are  very 
apt  to  hear  only  insistence  upon  one  side ;  sometimes  the  insistence  upon 
this  side,  sometimes  tlie  insistence  upon  thai,  but  not  as  often  as  we 
should,  insistence  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 

t  will  take  (he  first  question  of  organized  capital.  \\'hen  this  nation 
was  created  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  corporation  not  only  did  not  exist. 
but  could  not  be  imagined.  Tliat  is  especially  true  of  the  great  modern 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  century  ago  the  high- 
ways of  coniniercc  were  exactly  such  as  they  had  been  from  the  dajs  of 
the  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopotamia. 
We  now  have  the  great  highways  of  commerce  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.  For  the  first  lime  in  history  wc  have  a  highway  for  the  commerce 
of  all  the  people  under  the  control  of  a  private  individual  or  a  private 
corporation. 

Now.  gentlemen,  let  me  in  the  first  place  insist  upon  this  fact,  that  the 
men  who  have  built  up  the  great  railway  systems  of  this  counlry.  like 
the  other  men  who  have  built  up  the  great  industries  of  this  country, 
have,  as  a  nilc.  made  their  fortunes  as  inci<!ents  to  benefiting  and  not 
to  harming  the  countrj-.  As  a  rule,  benefit  and  not  harm  has  come  from 
their  efforts,  and  in  making  fortunes  for  themselves  they  have  done 
good  to  all  of  us.  Wc  have  all  benefited  by  the  talents  of  the  great  cap- 
Wins  of  industry. 

All  of  this  that  T  have  said  I  wish  kept  in  mind  steadily  in  appreciating 
what  I  am  going  to  say ;  for,  while  acknowledging  in  the  frankest  man- 
ner the  benefits  that  have  come  from  the  development  of  these  great 
industrial  enterprises.  1  also  feel  that  wc  must  recognize  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  it  ts  csscntiaLin  the  interests  of  the  public,  that 
there  sliould  be,  and  be  exercised,  a  power  of  supervision  and  r^ulation 
over  them  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  government  must  take  an  in- 
creasing control  over  con'Offi''""*-  ^  """St  there  will  be  no  halt  in 
the  steady  process  of  assuming  such  national  control,  and  the  first  step 
toward  it  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  law  conferring  upon  some  execu- 
tive body  the  power  of  increased  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
great  corporations  engaged  primarily  in  interstate  commerce  of  the  rail* 
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roads.  And  my  views  on  that  subject  could  not  have  been  better  ex- 
pressed thai  ihcy  were  expressed  yesterday.  I  ihixik.  by  Secretary  Taft 
in  Wajihingion,  and  as  the>'  were  expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
his  comniuntcalton  to  the  Senate  committee  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

I  believe  tliat  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should  lodge  in  some 
executive  body  tlie  power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate,  the  power  to 
have  that  rate  go  into  effect  practically  immediately,  and  the  power  to 
sec  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  apply  in  full  to  the  companies  owning  j 
private  cars,  just  as  much  as  to  the  railroads  themselves.  The  courts 
would  retain,  no  matter  what  the  legislature  did,  the  power  to  interfere 
and  upset  any  action  that  was  confiscatory  in  its  nature.  I  am  well 
aware  that  tlie  action  of  such  a  body  as  I  have  spoken  of  may  stop  far 
short  of  confiscation  and  yet  do  great  damage.  In  other  words.  I  am 
well  aware  that  to  give  this  power  means  the  possil>ilit>-  that  Ihc  power 
may  be  abused.  That  posiibility  we  niu.«  face.  Any  power  strong 
enough,  any  power  which  could  be  granted  suf!iciently  great  to  be  effi- 
cient, would  be  sufficiently  great  to  be  liarmful  if  abused.  That  is  true 
of  the  power  of  taxation.  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  taxation  must 
exist ;  and  so  with  the  power  of  which  I  spcalc,  it  must  exist. 

It  must  be  lo^lged  in  some  body  which  is  to  give  expression  to  the 
needs  of  tlie  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  tliat  ]>ower 
may  be  abused  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  argument  against  placing  it 
where  we  shall  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  be  used  fairly  toward 
all.  One  thing  ]  wisli  definitely  un<tcrstoo() :  If  the  power  is  granted  to 
me  to  create  such  a  board,  such  a  commission,  or  to  continue  in  power. 
if  I  so  desire  a  commission  or  board,  with  iiicreai^ed  powers,  I  shall 
strive  to  appoint  and  retain  men  who  will  do  exactly  the  same  justice 
to  the  railroad  as  they  will  exact  from  the  railroad. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  tlie  question.  There  Iiave  been  a  great 
many  republics  before  our  time,  and  again  and  again  these  republics 
have  split  upon  the  rock  of  disaster.  The  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
rock  in  Ihe  course  of  any  republic,  the  rock  of  class  hatred.  Sometimes 
tlic  republic  becomes  a  republic  tn  which  one  class  grew  to  dominate  an- 
other class,  and  for  loyally  to  the  republic  was  substituted  loyalty  to  a 
class,  Tlie  result  was  in  every  case  the  same.  It  meant  disaster,  and 
ultimately  Ihe  downfall  of  the  republic  and  it  mattered  not  one  whit 
which  class  it  was  that  became  dominant;  it  mattered  not  one  whil 
whctlicr  tlic  poor  plundered  the  rich  or  the  rich  exploited  Ihe  poor.  In 
either  case,  just  as  soon  as  the  republic  became  one  in  which  one  class 
sought  to  benefit  itself  by  injuring  another  class,  in  which  the  one  class 
substituted  loyalty  to  that  class  for  loyalty  to  the  republic,  the  end  of  the 
republic  was  at  hand.' 

'GontnmM  «v«tr*l<tr*  and  tray  tiiM  U  lh«  nttural  cxprarion  a(  Ihc  pnapl*  ggrwinj, 
JtM  it  tW  flawvr  1>  Iht  nalntkl  cijKtwIon  of  ihc  rooti  and  talk,  ti  yotu  to*enunml 
nitm?     Tben  imir  public  ta  tb«  wm«  eompaiatiia  extent  ••  roltcA.     A  govanwrai  it  «ttt 
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No  true  patriot  will  fail  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  sitch  spirit  in  this  co»ntr\-.  This  government  is  not,  and 
never  shall  be.  the  govcrniiient  of  a  plutocracy.  This  government  is  not 
and  never  shall  he  the  govcmincnt  of  a  mob.  I  believe  in  corporations. 
They  arc  indispensable  instruments  in  our  modern  indiislrialisni,  but  I 
bi'Hcvc  that  they  should  be  so  supervised  and  regulated  that  ihey  should 
act  for  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

So  I  believe  in  unions.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  (hat  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  one  union,  but  I  believe  that  the  union,  like  the  individual, 
must  be  kept  to  a  strict  accountability  to  the  power  of  the  law. 

Mayor  Dunne,  as  Presiiient  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  the  people  of  this  countrj-.  I  give  you  as  a  matter 
of  course,  my  hearty  support  in  upholding  the  law,  in  keeping  order,  in 
putting  down  violence,  whether  by  a  mob  or  by  an  individual.  And 
there  need  not  be  the  slightest  apprehension  in  the  hearts  of  the  most 
timid  that  ever  the  mob  spirit  will  triumph  in  this  country.  Tliose  im- 
mediately responsible  for  dealing  with  the  trouble  must  exhaust  e\'cry 
effort  in  so  dealing  with  it  before  call  is  made  upon  any  outside  body. 
But  if  e\'er  the  need  arises,  back  of  the  city  stands  the  State,  and  back 
of  the  State  stands  the  nation. 

And  there,  gentlemen,  is  a  point  upon  which  all  good  Americans  are 
one.  They  are  all  one  in  the  conviction,  in  the  firm  determination  that 
this  country  shall  remain  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  coun- 
try of  liberty  and  justice  under  the  forms  of  law.  A  country  in  which 
the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme,  but  in  which  tliat  will  finds  its  expres- 
sion through  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  through  the  forms  of  law  ex- 
pressed as  provided  for  in  tlic  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  and  of 
the  sc\-eral  states  that  go  to  make  up  our  nation. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HARVARD  CLUB,  CHICAGO.  ILL.. 

MAY  lOb  igos- 

Mr.  Creeley  and  fetlow  Harvard  mm: 

I  need  hardly  say  what  a  very  real  pleasure  it  has  been  to  greet  you 
this  afternoon,  but  Mr.  Greeley  spoke  of  Harvard  as  winning  the  West. 
My  pet  theory  has  been  that  the  very  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
Harvard  is  to  have  the  West  win  it,  and  I  hail  every  Harvard  club  west 
of  the  Alleghany,  even  more  than  I  do  those  cast  of  there,  for  1  feel  that 
Han'ard's  mission  in  the  country  can  be  incalculably  furthered  if  it  has 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  Western  blocKl  that  does  things  in  it,  and  for 
that  reason  tarn  particularly  pleased  to  greet  the  Harvajrd  Club  of  Clii- 

ttic  public')  f««  rvBocUd  in  iU  o«n  hand  clu*-  It(  uflincM  ia  ihe  public')  nsliiim.  It  you 
irill  but  think  »  mamcei  7>«u  aill  iw  Ihai  ibii  mUM  be  bo.  ]i  i>  ilif  finl  of  noluK  mil  D«lurc 
ii  nev(T  wfong,  A  nun  public  will  hm  >  nin  (avcrnment.  A  dog  public  •rill  intl  thould 
lUT*  ■  dog  (CTimaMBt— •  collar,  k  keand,  •  chiia  to  cltnk  ud  ■  boac  to  towt—K  H-  L. 
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cagD  again  under  as  pleasant  drcumstances  as  I  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  greeting  them  before.    Good-b>-e  and  good  ludc  to  70a. 


AT  A  RECEPTION  GIVEN  BY  THE  HAMILTON  CLUB.  CHICAGO.  ILL,. 

UAV  la  1905^ 

I  doubt  if  any  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club  has  longer  and  pleas- 
antcr  associations  witfa  it  than  I  luve.  I  have  been  your  guest  again 
and  again ;  I  have  spoken  before  you  again  and  again,  and  long  before 
I  had  risen  to  what  we  will  call  a  position  of  notoriety.  It  was  before 
the  Hamilton  Club  that  i  made  a  speech  with  a  title  which  I  had  no 
idea  would  attract  any  attention,  but  which  did.  "The  Strenuous  Life." 
And  I  mention  tl  now  because  from  tliat  day  to  this  I  have  never  dared 
to  use  the  phrase,  "the  strenuous  life."  at  all 

It  was  a  delegation  from  this  club  that  came  down  to  meet  me  at 
Montauk  Point  when  I  came  back  from  Santiago.  I  remember  that 
that  delegation  then  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  human  being  out- 
side of  tlie  club  could  have  f(»re«en  to  be  warranted  by  after  events, 
nominated  me  for  President  in  1904 ;  which,  as  it  was  six  years  in  ad- 
vance. 1  did  not  at  that  time  look  upon  verj-  serioosly.  And  a  dele- 
gation from  your  club  came  on  to  be  present  at  my  inauguration  as 
'  governor  (1  have  shaken  hands  with  certain  members  of  that  dde- 
gallon  to-day),  and  the  members  of  that  delegation  will  doubtless  re- 
member that  they  gave  me  a  bronze  ink>tan(]  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
head  on  it,  and  it  it  in  my  library,  and  is  the  inkstand  I  use  now. 

So  that  I  have  these  personal  associations  with  the  Hamilton  Club 
which  have  established  a  claim  upon  me.  And,  then,  what  is  far  more 
important,  gentlemen,  than  any  question  a0ccling  myself.  I  have  had 
for  the  Hamilton  Club  a  real  and  hearty  respect  that  is  due  to  any 
organization  which  tries  to  give  expression  to  its  belief  through  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  and  which  endeavors  steadfastly  to  be  fborottghly 
practical  and  yet  to  live  up  to  high  ideals,  f  have  felt  that  you  have 
done  your  part  in  establi»hing  a  standard  of  citizenslup.  of  good  citicen- 
ship  in  this  countrj-. 

You,  by  your  name,  commemorate  a  great  statesman — Hamilton^ 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  statesmen 
of  the  era  of  constructive  statesmanship :  a  man  to  whom  this  republic 
owes  a  well  nigh  incalculable  debt,  and  the  man  who  took  the  diief 
part  in  writing  that  volume  of  essays  which,  collected  under  the  name 
of  the  "Federalist."  is  still  a  guide  to  booe&t.  evident,  and  respoosibfo 
government. 

Hamilton  lacked' but  one  great  quality;  it  was  the  quality  which  his 
great  adversary.  Jefferson,  possessed  in  so  peculiar  a  degree — trust  and 
bdief  in  the  people ;  and  with  our  good  fortune,  in  the  second  great 
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crisis  of  the  republic's  life  wc  developed  a  son  of  Illinois,  a  man  Iwrn 
in  Kentucky,  but  by  adoption  and  long  life  a  citizen  of  Illinois — a  man 
who  combined  the  strength,  th*-  efficiency,  the  far-siRhlcdncss  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  Jefferson's  intense  belief  in  the  people;  a  man  greater  than 
either — Abraham  IJiicotn. 

I  feel  that  this  club  not  only  commemorates  the  name  and  the  great 
service  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  in  all  that  it  has  done  and  iii  striving 
to  do,  is  applying  practically  and  efficiently  the  principles  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  So,  Eentlcmcn.  for  many  different  reasons,  for  reasons  of  old 
a»sociaiiom,  of  appreciation  of  what  your  altitude  has  been  toward  mc, 
and  of  appreciation  of  what  you  are  doing  in  the  life  of  lliis  great 
city,  of  this  great  Slate,  and  therefore  of  the  nation,  I  am  doubly  and 
trebly  pleased  to  be  to-day  once  more  the  guest  of  the  Hamilton  Club. 


P 


BEFORE  THE  MERCHANTS'  CLUB,  CHICAGO,  ILL,  MAY  \a.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  be  the  f^ucst  of  an  asso- 
ciation like  this.  This  country  of  ours  is  pre-eminently  a  business 
country,  and  wc  can  succeed — and  t  say  tins  in  my  turn  with  entire 
sincerity,  gentlemen — only,  if  as  a  country  we  carry  on  the  national 
business  as  the  typical  member  of  this  association  carries  on  his  bu.iiness 
— that  is,  in  an  entirely  practical  spirit ;  in  a  siiiril  which  desires  and 
commands  success,  but  which  desires  and  comm.ind5  it  as  an  incident 
of  acting  with  decency  toward  all  our  fcllow-citizcns.  No  business 
community  can  permanently  sticceed  if  the  average  member  of  it  does 
not  possess  a  certain  quantity  of  high  ideals:  and,  gentlemen,  there  is 
not  a  business  man  of  large  experience  here  who  will  not  agree  with  nie 
when  I  say  that  Permanent  success  will  come  to  the  business  com- 
munity where  the  average  man's  work  can  be  trusted ;  where  the  aver- 
age man  himself  can  be  trusteil  in  dealing  with  his  fellows. 

Just  as  that  is  true  of  the  average  business  community,  so  it  is  true 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Tlie  nation  must  act  in  a  spirit  which  gives 
fidl  recognition  to  the  national  demands;  which  is  not  in  the  least 
quixotic ;  which  sees  the  need  of  working  for  the  interest  of  the  average 
individual  of  the  nation,  but  in  a  spirit  which  recognizes  duties  as 
well  as  rights;  which  recognizes  that  in  our  internal  affairs;  which 
recognizes  that  in  our  external  affairs.  And  that  leads  mc  up  to  a 
subject  concerning  which  I  wish  not  merely  to  congratulate,  but  orf 
behalf  of  the  nation,  to  thank  those  present  upon  the  part  played  by 
the  Merchants'  Club  in  initiating,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  in  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  naval  training  station  here  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

I  need  not  say  to  those  of  you  who  know  anything  of  me  at  all  that 
I  believe  in  a  big  navy ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  I  believe  in  it 
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not  as  a  provocative  to  war,  but  as  a  guaranty  of  peace.  And  I  want 
to  say  c^■c^y  section  of  this  country  realizes  that  the  navy  stands  for 
the  whole  country,  and  that  the  people  of  (lie  sea  coasU  arc  not  a 
particle  more  interested  in  it  than  ttie  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
There  were  two  sides  to  the  cslablishmcnl  of  that  naval  station  here 
where  it  was  established.  In  the  first  place,  we  get,  as  perhaps  some  of 
you  know,  a  peculiarly  valuable  class  of  rccniits  for  the  navy  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  regions  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
the  next  place,  I  wanted  to  see  pan  of  the  establishment  of  the  navy 
have  its  local  habiialion  here  in  the  great  West.  And  so  I  feet  that 
this  organization  conferred  a  favor  not  only  upon  the  dty  of  Chicago. 
but  an  advantage  to  the  whole  country  in  what  it  did  toward  securing 
the  cstabtishmcnt  of  that  station  here  where  it  has  been  established. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  now  vcrj'  necessary  to  make  an  argument  for 
an  efficient  navy.  We  are  »o  fortunate  that  in  this  country  we  can  get 
along  with  a  very  small  army ;  an  army,  whidi.  relative  to  the  popu- 
btton  of  the  country,  is  smaller  tlian  the  |)olice  force  of  any  one  of 
our  great  cities.  With  the  navy  the  case  is  different  Wc  have  not 
the  choice,  gentlemen,  as  (o  whether  this  country  will  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world ;  wc  cannot  help  pla>-ing  a  great  part.  All  we  can 
decide  is  whether  wc  will  play  it  well  or  til ;  we  have  that  to  decide. 
We  can  consider  whether  we  will  do  badly  or  well,  but  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  parts  arc  to  be  plaj-ed ;  wc  Iiave  got  to  play  them. 

We  cannot  alandon  our  position  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  we  cannot 
abandon  the  Panama  Canal ;  we  cannot  abandon  the  duties  that  have 
come  to  us  from  the  mere  fact  of  our  growth  as  a  nation,  from  the 
growth  of  our  commercial  interests  in  (he  East  and  in  the  West,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  on  tlte  Pacific.  Now,  I  earnestly  hope  that  with  the 
added  responsibility  will  come  not  merely  a  growth  in  power  to  meet 
that  responsibility,  tmt  a  growth  in  sobriety  of  mental  attitude  on  our 
part  toward  these  new  duties.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be 
more  offensive  lo  e\-cr\'  good  American  than  an>-thtng  else  it  is  the 
habit  of  speaking  with  a  loose  tongue  offensively  about  foreign  nations, 
or  of  adopting  an  ill-considered  and  irritating  attitude  toward  any 
one  of  them. 

In  private  Hfe  there  is  no  one  to  whom  we  rightly  object  more  than 
the  man  who  is  continually  offending  and  insulting  his  neighbors,  ex- 
cept the  man  who  in  addition  to  that  then  fails  to  make  good.  Now, 
I  hope  to  see  our  foreign  polie>-  conducted  always  in  a  spirit  no*  merely 
of  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  but  of  scrupulous  courtesy 
towards  others,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  us  keep  prepared  so  that 
Hatn  is  no  position  that  we  take  in  either  hemisphere  that  once  taken 
we  cannot  stand  on.  In  that  attitude,  not  only  is  it  important  that  the 
govemniait  oScikls  should  behave  themseKxs,  but  it  is  important  that 
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private  citizens  should.  Tlie  public  spcaktr.  the  writer  in  tlie  press,  the 
legislator,  or  public  servant,  all  owe  it  to  tliia  country  to  bchait  with 
the  courtesy  toward  others  which  wc  would  like  to  have  extecKleiJ  in  re- 
turn to  us ;  but  hehflvc  with  that  courtesy  whether  it  is  extended  or  not. 
The  outsiders  cantiol  hurl  us  by  being  insolent  as  long  as  wc  behave 
ourselves,  and  what  they  say  is  of  no  conscqucnct  to  us  compared  10 
what  we  say  of  them. 

Hard  words  won't  hurt  us  if  we  disregard  them.  Let  them  say  any- 
thing and  go  on  and  build  up  the  navy.  That  will  be  a  mudi  greater 
provocative  to  friendidiip  and  respect  llian  any  amount  of  recrimina- 
tion: and  so  1  have  a  ripht  to  appeal  lo  the  men  here  before  me,  to 
ihe  men  who  in  so  many  different  walks  take  the  lead  in  this  great 
city,  to  aid  in  consistently  building  up  ju»t  that  type  of  foreign  policy— 
a  foreign  policy  under  which  we  shall  make  the  name  of  the  United 
States  government  an  example  on  one  hand,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  a  just 
and  proper  insistence  upon  its  own  rights,  but  also  an  example  for  a 
disinterested  and  generous  willingness  lo  treat  all  other  nations,  all 
other  powers,  with  frank  courtesy  and  good  will,  and  to  make  it  evident 
that  in  this  country's  foreign  policy  it  recognizes  its  duty  toward  the 
weak  just  as  much  as  its  responsibility  to  tlie  strong. 


AT  DIXON.  ILL,,  MAY  la,  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  here  in  Illinois  again, 
and  to  be  traveling  through  what  is  in  very  truth  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  world.  I  cannot  say  how  impressed  I  am  with  the  won- 
derfid  beauty  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  tliis  country  of  yours  here,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  especially  to  your  credit  that  you  are  pretty 
good  citizens.  1  would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not  While  I 
congratulate  you  upon  all  your  products  of  the  fann  and  factory,  yet 
I  congratulate  you  most  upon  the  fact  that  you  seem  to  he  raising 
a  first-class  type  of  young  Illinois  citizens  here.  Illinois  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  its  educational  system.  I  have  been  more  pleased  than  I 
can  well  express  at  seeing  the  tjpc  and  the  number  of  children  that  arc 
brought  out  along  the  stations. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world 
will  amount  to  nothing  if  you  do  not  have  the  right  type  of  citizenship 
in  it,  and  you  will  not  have  the  right  type  of  citizenship  if  the  proper 
care  is  not  given  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  the 
father  of  a  number  of  children  can  be  excused  for  saying  that  of  all 
the  classes  of  our  country  I  think  the  school  teacher  deserves  a  little 
the  best  of  all  of  us,  II  is  to  their  patience,  their  constant  care,  their 
intelligence,  and  judgment  that  wc  have  to  trust  for  supplcmeiuing — 
it  can  never  do  more  than  supplcnienl — the  work  of  the  home,  ami 
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turning  out  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  tlie  right  type  of  men  and 
women.  i 

AT  STERLING,  ILL..  MAY  lo.  1903. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  to-day  and  be  one*  again  in  this 
fertile  and  beautiful  State  of  Illinois.  In  greeting  all  of  you  1  know 
that  the  others  will  not  object  to  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  over  there.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  fact  that  we  have  a  country  at  all.  My  comrades  of  the 
Grand  Army,  1  want  to  say  something  that  I  know  will  please  you. 
1  have  just  come  back  from  a  trip  in  tlic  course  of  which  1  went  through 
the  Slate  of  Texas,  and  you  would  feel  more  than  justified  for  your 
efforts  to  have  once  more  made  this  nation  whole  if  you  could  sec  how 
completely  whole  it  was,  for  the  veterans  who  wore  the  blue  ami  (he 
veterans  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  had  worn  the  gray,  stood  there 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  greet  the  President  of  tlicir  common  country. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  to  those  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  line.  I  am 
awfully  glad  to  see  the  veterans,  and  [  am  very  glad  to  sec  the  chil- 
dren. You  raise  a  great  many  good  crops  in  Illinois,  but  the  best 
crop  is  the  Illinois  citizen.  While  prosperity  is  indispensable  aa  the 
basis,  as  the  foundation,  it  will  not  amount  to  anything  if  you  do  not 
build  on  that  foundation ;  and  what  is  most  essential  in  any  State  is  to 
have  the  right  type  of  man  and  wotnan  in  that  State. 

AT  DEKALB,  ILL.,  MAY  10,  iv>S.  ' 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
of  greeting  to  you  this  morning,  and  to  be  traveling  again  through  your 
great,  beautiful,  and  marvclously  fertile  State.  There  are  two  things 
upon  which  I  want  to  lay  emphasis — to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
material  prosperity  and  to  congratubtc  >-ou  upon  the  use  you  arc  mak- 
ing of  that  prosperity.  Here  in  Dekalb  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
upon  what  is  meant  by  ttic  success  of  your  great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. I  want  lo  congratulate  the  county  upon  the  success  it  has 
tj'pilied  by  its  agricultural  well-being,  and,  also,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  what  is  meant  by  having  the  State  normal  scliool  here,  \x- 
cause  you  are  uiking  care  both  of  the  things  of  the  body  and  the 
things  of  the  mind.  You  have  got  to  take  care  of  both.  If  there  is  not  a 
foundation  of  material  prosperity  for  the  State,  as  for  the  individual, 
you  cannot  exi)ect  anything  but  unhappiness ;  but  woe  to  the  State,  as 
woe  to  tile  individual,  if  material  prosperity  is  all  that  is  sought  after. 

Our  people  have  risen  and  will  rise  because  tlicy  have  taken  care  of 
both  sides  of  the  development  of  the  national  character,  because  your 
farms  and  factories  prosper,  and  yet  betausc  you  take  care  of  the  school 
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and  tlie  library  and  build  on  the  foundation  of  material  well-being  the 
superstructure  of  the  hifjher  life.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  the  individual. 
The  first  thinf^  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  earn  enough  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  family.  There  is  no  use  of  expecting  much  of  him  if  he  cannot 
pull  his  own  weight.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to  do  that  first,  and,  liaving 
done  that,  then  let  him  also  try  to  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good 
citizen. 


AT  THE  UN\"ETI.ING  OF  THE  STATtlR  OF  GFNERAt,   HENRY  W. 
SLOCUM.  AT  BROOKl^YN,  N,  V-.  MAY  30.   190J. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Commissioners,  ofid  you,  my  fellow  cilisens,  and, 
above  all,  you  who  look  f<Qrt  in  the  great  itw  in  which  the  man  whose 
sfatue  is  raised  to-day  won  for  himself  and  his  country  renown  and 
honor: 

Tlie  day  before  yesterday  I  listened  to  a  sermon  in  whidi  the 
preacher,  dwelling  upon  the  exercises  to  be  held  throughout  the  Union 
to-day.  preached  on  the  text  which  commemorates  (he  altar  raised  by 
command  of  Moses  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  cbildren 
of  Israel  over  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  who  sought  to  bar  their 
march  toward  the  promised  land,  wherein  Amaick  came  out  and  Israel 
fought  all  day,  and  while  Aaron  and  Hur  upheld  the  liands  of  Moses 
until,  as  night  felt,  tlie  sun  went  down  on  the  Israelites  and  they  raised 
an  altar  to  Jehovah,  to  Jehovah  who  stood  as  the  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  Israel  warred ;  they  raised  it  to  the  principle  of  right- 
eousness, which  alone  can  justify  any  war  or  any  struggle,  and  Mr. 
Mayor,  that  is  the  thought  that  you  developed  in  the  excellent  address 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  that  we  meet  to-day  to  commemorate 
the  great  victory,  the  triumph  of  the  cause  ol  union  and  liberty ;  not 
primarily  because  it  was  a  victory,  but  because  it  was  a  victory  for 
righteousness  and  tlie  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the  eternal  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind. 

I  sec  before  me  here  men  who  won  high  honor  serving  as  comrades 
in  arms  of  Gen.  Sl'xrum.  and  I  know  that  there  exist  in  the  Union 
no  men  who  will  appreciate  more  the  fact  that  now  forty  years  after 
the  war,  the  crowning  triumph  of  what  they  did  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  wc  have  a  genuine  reunited  country,  a  country  in  which  the 
man  who  wore  tlie  blue  stretches  out  the  hand  of  loyal  friendship  to  his 
erstwhile  foe,  his  now  devoted  friend  and  fcllow-countrj-man,  the  man 
who  wore  the  gray. 

A  short  while  ago  I  passed  through  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
Wherever  I  stopped  in  that  great  State  I  was  greeted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Grand  Army  marching  side  by  side  with  or  intermingled 
with  men  clad  in  the  gray  uniform  that  showed  that  they  had  fought  in 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  men  who  had  tested  one  another's  worth 
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on  the  stricken  fields,  men  who  knew  each  that  the  other  had  been  ready 
when  llie  hour  of  supreme  appeal  came  to  show  his  worth  by  his  en- 
deavors, and  men  who  now  leave  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  as  a  heritage  of  honor  forever  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds 
done  alike  by  tliose  who  fought  under  Grant  and  by  those  who  fought 
under  Lee,  for  we,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the  Union  triumphed, 
now  have  the  right  to  feel  a  like  pride  in  the  valor  and  devotion  of 
those  who  valiantly  fought  against  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  those 
who  finally  saw  thdr  etTorts,  their  sufferings  crowned  by  triumph. 

Think  of  it,  my  fcllow-counlrymen !  Think  of  what  a  thricc-blcssed 
fortune  h;is  been  ours,  that  the  greatest  war  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles  should  have  left, 
not  as  most  wars  inevitably  do  and  must  leave,  memories  of  bitterness, 
dishonor,  and  shame  to  offset  the  memories  of  glory,  memories  which 
make  tlie  men  on  one  side  hang  their  heads,  but  should  have  left  to  the 
victors  and  vanquished  alike,  after  the  temporar>-  soreness  is  over. 
the  same  right  to  feel  the  proudest  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
Union  was  saved  and  the  greatest  pri<1e  in  the  honor,  the  gallantry-,  the 
devotion  to  the  right  as  each  side  had  givai  it  the  light  to  see  the 
right,  done  alike  by  those  who  overcame  as  victors  and  those  who  finally 
went  down  to  defeat. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  not  primarily  upon  raising 
this  statue,  because  that  tliey  ought  to  do,  but  upon  tlie  opportunity, 
upon  the  chance  of  having  it  to  raise.  I  congratulate  them  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  having  the  fellow-citizen  who  in  war  and  in  peace 
alike  served  the  people  so  well  as  to  make  it  their  duty,  not  so  much  to 
him  as  to  themselves,  to  erect  the  statue  that  it  might  serve  as  a  lesson 
for  the  generations  to  come.  And,  my  fellow  •citizens,  I  am  sure  we 
all  realize  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  having  the  statue  of  Cen, 
Slociim  received  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  its  chief  magis- 
trate, whose  father  was  Gen.  Slocum's  illustrious  colleague. 

Surely  there  is  need  for  me  to  say  but  little  in  emphasis  of  what  bas 
been  set  forth  before  I  began  to  speak  as  to  the  prime  significance  of 
Gen.  Slocum's  career.  He  was  a  great  soldier,  a  most  gallant  and  able 
commander.  Once  the  war  was  over,  he  turned  as  whole-heartedly 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  as  he  had  during  the  war  turned  to  the  strife 
of  arms.  Gen.  Slocum  was  one  of  those  men  on  whose  career  we  can 
dwell  in  its  entirety.  We  do  not  have  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  part 
of  it  because  we  don't  care  to  speak  of  another  part.  We  are  able  to 
point  to  Gen.  Slocum  as  the  type  of  what  a  decent  American  citizen 
should  be,  as  a  man  who  was  an  example  in  his  family  life,  an  example 
in  bis  business  relations,  honest  and  upright  public  servant,  no  less  than 
a  fearless  and  able  soldier. 

Now,  I  want  all  you  people  to  remember  the  two  sides  of  the  lesson 
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taught  by  Gen.  Slocum's  life.  A  succesuful  war  for  unrighteousness  is 
tlie  most  clrcaclfiil  of  aU  thing* ;  it  is  the  thing  that  sets  back  more  than 
aught  else  the  course  of  civilization.  But  no  people  worth  preserving 
ever  existed  nor  will  exist  that  was  not  able  to  fight  if  the  need  arose, 
and  so  with  the  individual  The  man  who  possesses  great  atnlity  and 
great  courage  unaccompanied  by  the  moral  sense,  a  courage  and  ability 
unguided  by  the  stem  purpose  to  do  what  is  just  and  upright,  that  man 
is  rendered  by  the  fact  of  liaving  the  courage  and  the  ability  only  so 
much  the  greater  menace  to  the  commimity  in  which  he  unfortunately 
dwdls.  We  cannot  afford  as  a  peojvlc  ever  to  forget  for  one  moment 
that  ability,  far-sightedness,  iron  resolution,  perseverance,  willingness 
to  do  and  dare  are  qualities  to  be  admired  only  tf  they  are  put  at  the 
service  of  the  right,  at  the  service  of  decency  and  of  justice.  The  man 
who  possesses  those  qualities  and  does  not  shape  his  course  by  a  funda> 
mental  and  unwavering  moral  principle  is  a  menace  to  each  and  all 
of  us.  and  thrice  foolish,  thrice  wicked  is  the  other  man  who  condones 
his  mora!  shortcomings  because  of  his  intellectual  or  physical  strength 
and  prowess.    That  is  one  side. 

The  other  side  b  (hat  tio  amount  of  good  intention,  no  amount  of 
sweetnc&s  in  life,  no  amount  of  appreciation  of  decency  avails  in  the 
least  in  the  rouRh  work  of  the  world  as  wc  find  it  unless  back  of  the  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  hack  of  tlie  decency  of  life  and  thought  lies  the  power 
that  makes  a  man  a  man.  It  is  true  of  the  individual  and  it  is  true  of 
the  nation.  It  is  to  the  last  d^jee  desirable.  I  will  put  it  stronger 
than  that,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  nation,  if  it  is  tu  hold  the 
position  in  the  future  that  it  has  held  in  the  past,  must  act  not  only 
within,  hut  without  its  own  borders  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  large 
generosity  toward  all  other  peoples.  Wc  owe  an  obligation  to  our- 
selves, we  owe  those  obligations  to  all  mankind.  More  and  more  as 
we  increase  in  strength  I  hope  to  sec  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
sober  sense  of  responsibility  which  shall  prevent  us  cither  injuring  or 
insulting  any  other  people.  You  may  notice  that  I  said  "insulting" 
as  well  as  "injuring,"*  If  there  is  one  quality  sometimes  shown  anung 
us  which  is  not  commendable  it  is  a  habit  of  speaking  loosely  about  for- 
eign powers,  foreign  races.  You  do  not  need,  any  of  you,  to  be  told 
that  in  private  life  you  will  resent  an  insiiU  quite  as  much  as  an  injury, 
and  our  public  writers  need  to  steadily  keep  before  their  minds  the 
thought  that  no  possible  good  can  come  to  us  by  speaking  olTensively  of 
any  one  else,  and  trouble  may  come. 

The  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  invite  disaster  is  to  be  opulent,  aggres- 
sive, and  unarmed.  Now,  we  are  opulent,  and  I  hope  we  will  remain 
so.    I  trust  that  we  shall  never  be  aggressive  unless  aggression  is  not 

'Doctor  fohnHia  ttU:    "A  niui  hai  no  mun  Hfdt  (n  nj  an  unctril  tblnc  than  lo  mi 
one;  no  fflort  rlfbl  to  M^  a  rudo  tiling  Ut  anothrr  tban  1^  kn^k  bim  dr>4n,'*    The  umt  bold* 
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merely  justified,  but  dcmandcci.  Demanded  either  by  our  own  self- 
respect,  or  by  the  interests  of  mankind ;  and,  finally,  remember  that  to 
be  agi;ress4vc  above  all,  to  be  aggressive  in  speech  and  not  be  armed, 
invites  not  merely  disaster,  but  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

Brooklyn  not  only  furnislied  valiant  soldiers  to  the  Civil  War,  but  it 
furnished  in  times  of  peace  a  most  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  United  States  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Tracy.  If  our  navy 
is  good  enough,  we  have  a  long  career  of  peace  before  us. 
And  the  only  likelihood  of  trotible  ever  coming  to  us  as  a  nation  will 
arise  if  we  let  our  navy  become  too  small  or  incflicicnt.  A  firsl-class 
navy — first-class  in  point  of  size,  above  all  first-class  in  point  of 
efficiency  of  the  individual  units  acting  as  units  and  in  combination — is 
the  surest  and  the  cheapest  guarantee  of  peace,  and  I  should  thinlc  that 
any  man  looking  nt  wh.it  is  happening  and  has  happened  abroad  and 
in  our  own  history  during  the  past  two  years,  must  be  indeed  blind 
if  he  cannot  read  that  lesson  clearly.' 

And  Ccn.  Slocuin  did  his  first  great  public  service  when  tiie  crisis 
called  not  primarily  for  the  softer  and  milder,  but  for  the  sterner  and 
harder  virtues ;  and  we  cannot  afford  in  this  day  of  material  luxury, 
in  this  day  when  civilization  tends  to  make  life  easy,  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  those  hard  and  stern  virtues.  In  the  workaday  world  as  it  is. 
not  only  in  war,  but  in  private  life  and  in  public  life  ahke.  a  man  hat 
to  have  the  strength  of  fiber  or  he  cannot  put  into  effect  even  the  best 
of  his  efforts,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  let  the  generation  that  is  coming 
on  grow  up  with  the  feeling  that  any  quality  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  and  essential  quality  of  manliness  in  a  man  and  womanliness 
in  a  wonmn.  Much,  very  much,  has  been  done  in  this  country  by  edu- 
cation. 

No  one  can  overstate  the  debt  that  this  country  is  under  to  the  edu< 
cators ;  but  in  taking  advantage  of  all  the  improved  nietlio<)g  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  certain  qualities  which  are  not  new,  which 
are  eternal  because  they  are  eternally  true,  and  the  failure  to  develop 
which  will  cause  a  loss  which  cannot  be  o0set  by  any  merely  intellectual 
and  mental  gain. 

A  sound  body  is  a  first-class  thing,  a  sound  mind  Is  an  even  better 
thing,  but  the  thing  that  counts  (or  most  in  the  individual  as  in  the 
nation  is  the  character,  the  sum  of  tliose  qualities  which  make  a  man 
a  good  man  and  a  woman  a  good  woman.  And  you  men  of  the  Civil 
War,  you  men  to  whom  this  country  owes  more  than  to  any  others,  no 
matter  how  great  the  services  of  those  others  may  be,  because  to  you 
this  country  owes  its  life,  you  won  the  place  you  did,  you  won  for  this 
country  its  salvation,  because  you  had  in  you  those  qualities  which  in 
their  aggregate  we  know  by  the  name  of  character,  the  qualities  which 
made  you  put  material  gains,  material  well  being,  not  merely  below. 
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but  insi^ijicant  as  compared  to  things  that  were  gKat«r  when  the 
crisis  called  for  showinpf  your  manhood. 

Yoti  went  to  the  war  leaving  those  behind  who  could  make  more 
money,  who  could  rise  in  the  world,  but  carrying  with  yon  in  your 
hearts  the  honor  and  the  future  of  a  mighty  nation.  You  had,  in 
the  first  place,  the  right  spirit,  and  then  you  had  the  quality  of  making 
that  spirit  evident  in  the  time  of  need.  If  you  had  not  had  palriolism, 
devotion  to  the  country  and  the  flag  you  could  have  done  nothing. 
You  could  not  have  done  much  more  if  your  patriotism,  your  devotion 
to  the  flag  had  not  been  backed  up  by  a  willingness  to  .itay  put  in 

battie. 

You  showed  in  times  that  tried  men  souls  what  this  country  ha^t  a 
right  to  expect  from  its  sons.  Vou  had  the  supreme  good  fortune  of 
testing  your  manhood  in  one  of  the  two  great  crises  of  the  nation's 
history,  the  great  crisis  in  which  the  nation  was  bom  in  the  days  o£ 
1776.  and  ihe  no  less  great  crisis  in  which  the  nation  was  saved  by 
tlie  men  of  1861.  Yon  have  left  us  not  merely  a  reunited  country,  but 
you  have  left  us  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  memory  of  the  exploits. 
of  the  <]ualities  by  which  the  country  was  left  reunited. 

Our  days  have  fallen,  for  our  good  fortune,  in  times  of  peace.  We 
have  not  had  to  show  the  qualities  that  you  showed  in  the  dark  years 
that  closed  in  the  sunburst  "f  .Apponialtox,  but  if  we  are  to  leave  un- 
dimmcd  to  our  children  the  heritage  that  you  left  to  us,  we  must  show 
in  peace,  and  should  the  need  ever  arise  in  war  also  the  qualities  that 
you  showed,  the  qualities  that  make  it  now  the  pleasantcst  of  all  tasks 
for  a  public  servant  who  appreciates  the  greatness  of  America  to  come 
on  an  occasion  like  this  and  sec  the  people  of  a  great  city  dedicate  a 
monimicnt  in  honor  of  a  great  citizen,  who.  at  every  point  of  his  career, 
ilhistrated  what  the  name  American  should  be  when  it  is  tised  in  the 
sense  of  its  highest,  its  deepest,  and  its  best  significance. 


AT  THE  NAVAL  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  MAY  30.  1905. 

Officers  and  tnllsted  men  of  the  United  States  Xaiy.  and  you.  friends 

of  the  naiy,  for  if  you  are  good  Americans  you  can  be  nolhing  else: 

I  made  up  my  mind  to-day,  since  my  inviuitions  were  extended  to  me, 

that  I  could  not  refuse  to  come  t(»  this  building  and  meet  you  here. 

T  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  navy 

of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  in  what  counts  most  in  the  navy — 

the  officers  and  enlisted  men — the  man  behind  the  gun,  the  man  in 

the  engine-room,  the  man  in  the  conning  tower,  the  man,  whoever  he 

is,  who  is  doi^g  his  duty. 

I  feel  we  owe  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  tliosc  who  have  taken 
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the  lead  in  securing  this  building.  Tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
shouttl  ni;ikc  it  iht-ir  special  duty  to  sec  to  the  welfare  of  the  men  on 
whose  exertions,  on  whose  skill  and  prowess,  and  on  whose  character 
In  the  time  of  a  crisis  the  honor  of  the  entire  nation  wilt  depend,  and 
all  respect  is  <hie  to  those,  especially  Miss  Gould,  who  have  erected 
this  building,  who  have  given  expresMon  to  the  spirit  that  lies  behind 
the  buildinn  up  of  cvcrjthing' of  this  nature. 

\Vc  are  past  the  pcrio<l  when  it  was  thought  a  man  if  he  was  made 
decent  could  not  fight.  I  have  had  3  good  deal  of  experience  in  civil 
life,  and  1  nc%-cr  found  a  job  in  civil  life  to  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  would  not  prefer  to  appoint  a  man  who  had  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  Sutes,  l>ccausc  such  a  man,  if  he  is  wortli 
his  salt,  has  learned  certain  qualities  which  double  and  treble  his  value 
in  any  [josition  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

Much  as  I  believe  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, I  believe  in  it  most  when  it  takes  snch  shape  as  this.  And  now 
I  say  to  you  men  that  on  you  a  heavy  responsibility  rests,  because  it 
depends  on  tlic  way  you  do  yotir  duty  in  peace  whether,  should  ever 
the  need  of  war  arise,  our  flag  shall  receive  credit  or  discredit  at  j-our 
hands  or  at  the  hands  of  your  successors. 

Nothing  has  given  Americans  better  cause  for  satisfaction  than  the 
way  target  practice  has  gone  up  in  the  navy,  until  I  think  wc  can  say 
that  there  are  certain  gun  crews  and  certain  individual  gun  pointers  who 
have  reached  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  it  is  possible  to  reach. 

More  and  more  our  people  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of  a  navy,  and 
in  view  of  events  happening  all  over  the  world,  I  ihiiik  we  can  count 
on  Congress  to  continue  to  build  up  our  navy.  It  certainly  will,  if  I 
can  persuade  it.  It  is  all  important  to  have  ships  the  best  in  hull,  the 
best  in  armor,  and  the  best  in  armament  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Lamentable  and  terrible  though  the  recent  accident  on  the  Missouri 
was,  there  were  things  connected  with  it  to  make  every  American  feel  a 
sense  of  proud  confidence  in  the  officers  and  enliste<l  men  in  wtiom  Uncle 
Sam  confides  his  honor.  When  the  accident  occurred  there  were  fully 
twenty  minutes  when  cvcrj-  man  knew  that  any  moment  the  ship  might 
sink.  Yet  there  wasn't  a  touch  of  nervousness  among  the  men,  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  one  being  rattled.  Each  man  went  to  his  quarters 
and  stayed  there.    You  had  the  coolness  and  the  fighting  edge. 


ON  RECKIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  U..D.  FROM  CU.\RK  UNIVERSITY. 
WORCESTER.  MAS&.  JUNE  ai.  1905. 

President  IVrigkt  and  President  Hall,  graduates  of  the  university  and 
the  college,  and  men  and  women  of  ti'orcesler: 
I  shall  do  httle  except  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  admirable  address 


to  which  wc  have  jgst  listened  from  Dr.  Mabie.  What  the  speaker  said 
applies  thoroughly  to  two  men  because  of  whom  I  am  here  to-day, 
Senator  Hoar,  two  years  ago,  tnditcvd  me  to  promise  to  come  here  on 
tbijt  occasion  to  greet  President  Wright  as  the  head  of  this  collene. 
Coming  from  sudi  a  man  and  for  such  another  man.  1  could  not  refuse 
the  request:  for  in  Senator  Hoar  is  realized,  Mr.  Mabic,  your  picture 
of  the  public  servant. 

I  cannot  speak  of  you,  President  Wright,  as  I  would  like  to  speak 
today,  and  as  I  hope  you  may  live  a  long  time  yet,  it  may  a  long  tinw 
before  I  shall  be  able  to  »ay  what  I  would  like  to  say. 

You  have  given  to  the  country  the  kind  of  service  no  money  can 
possibly  buy.  It  is  not  merely  what  you  have  done  at  the  head  of 
your  department,  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  you  have  done  it,  and  the 
influence  which  you  have  exerted,  which  makes  you  so  valuable  to 
the  country. 

The  greatest  problem  before  our  people,  as  before  every  modern 
people,  is  the  problem  of  getting  justice  as  between  man  and  man. 
and  this  especially  in  industrial  mailers,  so  th.it  the  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  and  the  man  who  has  the  capital  accumulated  by  work 
with  head  and  hands  shall  get  on  l>etter  together,  each  giving  justice 
to  the  other,  and  each  having  sympathy  and  regard  for  the  other,  for 
even  justice  can  be  administered  in  a  manner  which  leaves  you  with 
the  heartiest  dislike  for  the  person  who  administers  it. 

llie  first  duty  of  each  one  of  you  here  is  to  carry  your  own  weight — 
to  carry  yourselves.  You  arc  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
anyone  else  until  you  can  support  yourselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
you.  1  do  not  want  to  sec  you  develop  that  kind  of  idealism  which 
makes  you  filled  with  vague  thoughts  of  beneficence  for  mankind  and 
an  awful  drawback  to  your  immediate  families.  While  I  think  wc  live 
in  a  pretty  good  world.  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  the  best  possible  world, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  adjustment  of  rewards,  even  those  of  a 
pecuniary  or  material  kind.  Altogether  there  is  nmch  in  the  way  of  re- 
ward that  comes  to  a  certain  type  of  financiers  and  too  little  comes  to 
the  student,  to  the  scholar,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  man  who  represents  the 
scholarly  side,  the  side  of  thought. 

Literary  work  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  reward,  "Paradise 
l/jst"  brought  Milton  lio,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  price  of  epic 
has  gone  down  since  that  day.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  Milton 
wrote  a  poem  for  which  a  million  pounds  would  have  been  quite  an 
inadequate  compensation.  There  is  no  monetar>-  value  that  can  be  put 
Open  that  work,  any  more  than  it  can  be  put  upon  Homer's  work,  or 
upon  any  of  the  work  of  the  great  masters.  Ruskin  said  that  what 
counted  was  the  work  thai  was  done  not  for  the  fees,  but  for  the  work'a 
sake.  If  tlic  man  works  for  the  fee,  he  gcte  what  he  works  for;  if  he 
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works  for  the  work's  sake,  he  leaves  manl<in<I  his  debtor,  it  he  ha«  done 
his  work  well.  While  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  of  this  country 
to  do  the  hest  lliat  is  in  him,  not  only  for  his  ovm  »ake  and  the  sake  of 
those  connected  with  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  tlic  people  as  a  whole,  it 
is  especially  incumbent  upon  the  graduates  of  such  an  institution  of 
teaming  as  this.  Every  man  that  graduates  here  has  received  something, 
and  something  big,  for  which  he  has  made  no  return,  and  for  which 
he  can  nt-vcr  make  any  return  to  the  men  giving  it. 

I  have  always  felt  most  strongly  that  it  i*  true  of  the  nation,  as  of  llie 
individual,  that  the  greatest  doer  must  also  be  a  great  dreamer.*  Of 
course,  if  the  dream  is  not  followed  by  action,  then  it  is  a  bubble;  it 
merely  has  served  to  divert  the  man  from  doing  somet]iing.  But  a 
great  action,  action  that  is  really  great,  cannot  take  place  if  the  man 
hasn't  it  in  his  brain  to  think  great  thoughts,  to  dream  great  dreams. 

As  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  to-day,  the  marvelous  rise  of  Ger- 
many in  the  world  of  industrj-  and  of  commerce,  no  less  than  of  art  and 
of  letters,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  was  trained  in  his 
mind,  that  he  had  high  ideals,  and  finally  shaped  these  ideals  by  his 
practical  way.  I  feel  so  cordially,  as  the  president  of  Amlicrst  has 
phrased  it,  that  here  in  this  country,  where  we  arc  amalgamating  into 
one  people  many  different  people  of  many  different  tongues,  one  of  the 
great  works  to  which  we  should  devote  our  attention  is  trying  to  keep 
what  each  of  these  peoples  can  give  of  value  to  our  composite  national 
life. 

Each  race  that  comes  here,  each  element,  can  contribute  something 
of  value,  and  can  contribute  very  much  of  value ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  all  of  our  people  if  we  should  personally  shape  our  de- 
velopment so  that  it  would  come  as  natural  to  us  as  it  does  to  the 
people  of  Germany  to  recognize  the  incalculable  debt  of  a  nation  to  a 
writer,  to  a  scholar,  to  a  man,  who  has  done  work  for  the  public,  for 
the  nation,  for  all  mankind,  that  upon  which  no  price  can  be  put. 

From  Germany  the  country  has  learned  much.  Germany  has  con- 
tributed a  great  element  to  the  blood  of  our  people,  and  it  has  given 
the  most  marked  trend  ever  given  to  us  along  scholastic  and  university 
systems,  to  the  whole  system  of  training  students  and  schohirii.  In 
taking  what  we  should  from  Gennany,  I  wish  that  we  could  take 
especially  the  idealism  which  renders  it  natural  to  ihem  to  celebnitc 
such  an  event  as  a  scholar's  life  and  writings;  and  .ilso  the  keen,  prac- 
tical common  sense  which  enables  thrm  to  turn  their  idealistic  spirit 
into  an  instniment  for  producing  the  most  perfect  military  and  indus- 
trial organisation  that  this  world  has  e\-cr  seen. 

I  hope  most  earnestly  for  the  day  when  we  shall  see  peace  prevail 

■Imacinttian  !•  Uic  pole  nir  of  nil  preffnu.     It  !>  fbt  sr«it  (tpiriiinc  mtA  tiM*c«n 
men  lad  iwlnc.     Natlnni  nrril  i!  *•  nucli  u  iD-UvidiUli.  and  Ihc  ution  thai  it  wUhoHI 
hnlginHtrr  ii  wtthout  a  fuiim.— A.  U.  1. 


• 


among  the  nations  of  mankind ;  peace  industrial  as  well  as  military  pre- 
vail within  the  nations  themselves.  No  man  in  public  position  can, 
under  penally  of  havinj;  forfeited  the  rifiht  to  the  respect  of  those 
whose  reg:ard  he  most  values,  fail  as  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  for  peace.  But  peace  of  a  valuable  type  comes  not  to 
the  man  who  craves  it  because  he  is  afraid,  but  to  the  man  who  deems 
it  but  his  right.  The  peace  granted  contemptiioitsly  to  the  weakling  am) 
the  coward  is  but  a  poor  boon  after  it  has  been  gnmted.  We  must 
keep  our  minds  upon  th=  essentials  and  not  upon  the  non-essentials.  In 
i86l  there  were  people  who  cried  "Peace,  peace."  who  said  that  any 
peace,  no  matter  how  shameful,  was  preferable  to  the  worst  of  all  wars, 
a  fratricidal  war.  and  if  those  people  had  had  their  way  we  should  have 
been  hanging  our  heads  now.  We  would  now  he  feeling  that  the 
country  founded  by  Washington,  the  country  that  at  that  lime  was 
perpetuated  by  Lincoln,  had  gone  down  in  tlie  wreck  of  disaster.  We 
got  peace  then  forever, 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  brawler,  the  quarreler,  the  swashbuckler, 
and  I  have  a  lillle  less  for  the  academy  person  who  believes  thai  a 
nation  any  more  than  an  individual  can  afford  to  put  peace  before 
justice.  Put  justice  lirst;  it  will  generally  lead  to  peace;  but  follow  it 
wherever  it  leads. 

In  closing  let  me  say  just  one  more  thing.  The  same  homely  virtues 
apply  in  manat;ring  the  life  of  a  nation  as  in  managing  individual  life. 
All  tht  statesman  needs  to  do  is  to  exercise  common  sense,  and  stick 
as  close  to  the  Ooldcn  Rule  as  his  im[)erfect  human  nature  will  permit. 
!n  other  words,  he  needs  to  carry  himself  in  pubhc  life  as  he  would  in 
private  life,  and  never  permit  the  mistake  being  made  of  divorcing 
public  or  private  morality  any  more  tlian  divoreing  domestic  an<)  busi- 
ness morality.  The  man  is  a  poor  citizen,  no  matter  how  he  stands 
in  the  church,  whose  allegiance  to  the  teachings  of  the  church  are 
limited  to  his  home  and  to  Sunday,  and  is  not  carried  into  his  work 
or  his  business.  The  man  is  a  poor  citizen  who  does  not  do  his  best 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  hoth  as  that  country  stands  to  other  nations 
and  as  the  country  deals  with  the  matters  vital  to  its  own  citizens  when 
its  departments  are  managed  along  the  same  lines,  and  those  lines  arc 
the  perfectly  simple,  old  lines  of  honesty,  courage,  and  common  sense. 


AT  THE  GRADUATING  EXERCISES   OF  HOLY   CROSS  COLLEGE. 
,  WORCESTER,  MASS..  JUNE  ai,  1905. 

Here  in  Holy  Cross  College  I  want  to  say  one  word  which  ought 
to  be  spoken  to  ears  willing  lo  hear  it.  Here  I  want  to  make  an  appeal 
for  scholarship  in  all  our  universities  along  certain  lines.  During  the 
last  three  years  I  have  happened  by  chance  to  grow  peculiarly  interested 
in  [he  great  subject  of  Celtic  literature,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  credit- 
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abl«  thing  to  the  American  republic,  which  has  in  its  citizenship  so 
large  a  Celtic  element,  that  we  shouUI  leave  it  to  the  good  scholars 
and  citizens  to  he  our  iniiiructOTS  in  Celtic  literature,  I  want  to  see 
in  Holy  Cross,  in  Harvard,  and  all  the  other  universities  where  we  can 
get  tlie  chairs  endowed,  cliairs  for  the  study  of  Cehic  literature. 

In  America  wc  liave  been  given,  as  a  people,  exceptional  ad\-antagc!i. 
We  are  to  be  held  to  an  exceptional  accountability  for  the  use  we  make 
of  those  advantages.  We  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  do  our 
duty  abroad  and  at  home.  I  want  to  see  this  nation  not  only  strong, 
but  just,  and  not  only  just,  but  strong.  I  want  lo  see  us  develop  as  a 
nation  those  qualities  which  we  prize  in  the  individual  man. 

We  want  to  see  the  individual  American  a  decent  man,  but  notliing 
but  a  decent  man.  I  want  to  see  him  able  to  bold  his  own.  I  want  to 
see  that  he  docs  wrong  to  no  one  else,  and  does  not  suffer  wrong 
himself.  It  is  the  same  way  with  this  nation.  The  constant  effort  of 
our  people  should  be  to  see  that  we  do  not  wrong  any  oilier  people, 
that  we  arc  prompt  to  stretch  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  lo  any 
other  power  which  we  are  able  to  befriend,  yet  that  wc  make  it  evident 
that  this  attitude  springs  not  from  weakness,  but  from  the  junction 
of  strength  with  a  sense  of  Justice, 

Among  our  own  people  what  I  most  desire  to  see  is  the  union  of 
a  lofty  sense  of  the  rights  of  otliers  with  the  power  to  act  efficiently  and 
effectively.  I  do  not  wish  in  politics  two  entirely  separate  groups,  one 
composed  of  the  men  who  mean  well,  and  cannot  do  anything,  and 
llie  other  of  the  men  who  are  thoroughly  efficient,  but  do  not  mean  well 
at  all.  I  want  to  sec  in  combination  the  power  of  efficient  action  with 
the  power  of  fealty  lo  a  lofty  ideal.  What  counts  is  the  spirit  which 
makes  a  man  decent  and  yet  sends  him  out  into  actual  life  able  to  hold 
his  own. 


AT  ADAMS.  MASS.,  JUNE  aa.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  and  stop  for  a  few  minutes  at 
the  place  where  my  predecessor.  President  McKinley,  was  so  fond  of 
staying.  I  have  always  regretted  that  it  was  not  within  my  power  to 
come  here  when  they  dedicated  the  monument  to  his  memory,  but  I 
am  deeply  tliankful  to  Mr.  Plunkctt  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in 
being  the  first  mover  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Mr.  McKinley. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  traveling  through  Massachusetts,  lo  &ct  your 
beautiful  countrj-,  your  landscaiw*  and  rivers,  your  factarics,  and,  above 
all,  your  men  and  women,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  home  out  what 
Preisident  McKinley  once  said  to  me.  He  said  tliat  at  Adams  I  would 
be  gratified  by  seeing  any  number  of  children.  And  they  look  like 
mighty  nice  diildren,  too.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  fatlier  or  mother 
that  will  not  agree  with  me  that  of  all  the  bodies  of  men  and  women 


in  this  country,  that  one  to  which  we  owe  the  most  because  o£  thcit 
profession  is  the  body  of  school  teachers. 

[The  BdMoa  ncHld.  Tune  IS.  tMt.) 

AT  NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS..  JUNE  22.  1905. 

I  admire  a  Rrcat  many  of  Massachu&ct(&'  products,  but  I  think  the 
product  of  the  children  is  the  best.  I  want,  through  the  mayor,  to 
congratulate  you  that  tliey  seem  to  be  all  right  in  (]n»lily  und  quantity 
both.  These  same  children  are  the  men  and  women  who,  15  or  20 
years  hence,  will  be  shaping  ihc  destiny  of  this  nation,  and  they  will 
shape  it  well  or  il^  accordingly  as  they  are  now  brought  up.  You 
often  see  the  man  who,  though  lie  may  not  say  that,  thinks  he  him^cH 
is  a  hard  worker,  yet  does  not  train  his  boys  to  work  hard  themselves. 
Now,  that  father  and  mother  think  they  arc  being  kind  to  the  children. 
They  are  not.  That  sort  of  kindness  is  a  curse  lor  those  for  whom  it 
is  nominally  exercised.  I  ask,  if  in  the  past  wc  have  accomplished 
anything  as  a  nation,  if  it  is  not  that  we  have  had  making  up  that 
nation  men  and  women  who  did  not  shrink  from  work.  The  same 
qualities  that  count  in  the  army  and  the  navy  are  what  we  need  and 
wish  to  make  the  best  civilization  in  the  world. 

[The  BoilOD  IlcrtlJ.  June  ■«,   ISnS.I 

ON  RECEIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  HUMAN  LETTERS 
FROM  WILUAMS  COLLEGE.  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS- 
JUNE  23.  190S 

Mr.  President  and  you  of  Williams: 

It  is  a  high  honor  that  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  I  very 
deeply  appreciate  it. 

Before  speaking  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say  here  to-day,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  just  suggested  by  that  address  on  "Idealism  in  Politics." 
I  wish  to  see  every  graduate  of  this  college,  and  every  graduate  of 
every  other  college  in  the-  land,  feel  the  need  of  ideals  in  business  and 
Hn  law,  quite  as  much  as  in  politics,  I  want  you  to  have  high  ideals, 
but  practical  ideals,  I  do  not  want  you  ever  to  get  into  a  frame  of 
mind,  which  we  see  pretty  often  in  Ihe  world  at  large,  which  believes 
that  )'0u  can  only  have  cither  high  and  fantastic  ideals,  or  else  low  and 
practical  ones. 

If  you  have  to  choose  between  being  noxious  and  merely  harmless, 
of  course,  choose  to  be  harmless.  But  do  not  expect  a  very  great 
gratitude  from  any  person  interested  in  the  country,  if  you  choose 
merely  to  be  harmless.  If  you  chonse  to  have  high  ideals  «i  fantastic 
that  they  arc  of  do  use  when  you  try  to  apply  them  in  practical  hfc,  do 
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not  for  one  moment  delude  yourself  into  the  belief  that  to  have  the 
fanta^stic  ideals  shows  that  you  are  more  virtuous  than  the  man  who 
lias  not.  It  merely  shows  that  you  are  more  foolish.  Have  high 
ideals  but  try  to  realize  tlicm  in  practical  shape. 

Now  with  regard  10  Santo  Domingo ;  I  have  done  everything  that  in 
me  lay  to  prevent  the  crisis  coming.  All  I  asked  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  that  Santo  Domingo  should  be  good  and  liappy. 
Without  entering  into  the  ethical  question  I  shall  merely  say  thai  it  was 
not  happy.  Finally,  affairs  grew  into  such  shape  down  there  tliat  it  was 
evident  tliat  the  bonds  of  society  were  on  the  jxiim  of  dissolution ;  and 
the  government  of  Santo  Domingo  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  asked  that  this  nation,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  its  strength,  should  .ilnve  to  help  a  weaker  brother.  In  the 
interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  in  the  interest  of  justice  we 
j-icldi'd  to  Santo  Domingo's  request,  and  have  started  to  In,'  to  help  her 
so  to  cirry  on  tier  finances  that  she  may  be  able  to  pay  all  that  slie  can  of 
what  she  justly  owes,  individual  or  national,  without  impliedly  formu- 
lating a  responsibility  and  obligation  to  go  with  tliat  right 

Wc  say  that  in  our  own  interest  and  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  western  hemisphere  we  adhere  to  tlic  Monroe  Doctrine.  Wc  cannot 
say  that  other  peoples  shall  not  do  what  ought  to  be  done  unless  we 
do  it  ourselves.  People  answer  tliat  trouble  and  bother  will  cotne  if 
we  do  it.  Of  course,  if  this  nation  does  not  do  its  duty  because  it 
thinks  the  duty  wtll  necessitate  encountering  some  trouble,  some  bother, 
then  let  this  nation  cease  to  claim  to  be  great.  1  demand  that  the  nation 
do  its  duty,  accept  responsibility  that  must  go  with  greatness,  I  ask 
that  the  nation  dare  to  be  great,  and  that  in  daring  to  he  great  it 
show  that  it  knows  how  to  do  justice  to  the  weak  no  less  tlian  to 
exact  justice  from  the  strong. 

In  order  to  take  such  a  position  of  being  a  great  nation,  the  one  thing 
we  must  not  do  is  to  bluff.  It  is  perfectly  defensible,  although  I  do  not 
think  it  perfectly  proper,  to  say  we  will  not  try  to  be  a  big  nation,  will 
not  try  to  play  the  part  of  a  big  nation,  or  act  as  sucli  in  tlic  world.  Rut 
the  unpardonable  thing  is  to  say  we  will  act  as  a  big  nation,  and  tlien 
decline  to  take  all  steps  to  act  as  a  big  nation  at  all.  Therefore,  gentle-* 
men,  see  to  it  that  the  navy  is  built  up,  and  kept  built  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  efticicncy.  I  ask  that,  not  in  the  interest  of  war,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  I  believe  in  the 
building  and  maintaining  as  an  open  highway  for  the  nations  of  man- 
kind the  Panama  Canal.  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  see  this  country 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  give  up  all  thought  of  building  the 
Panama  Canal,  than  see  it  attempt  to  maintain  the  one  and  construct 
the  other,  and  refuse  to  provide  for  itself  the  means  which  can  alone 
rend«r  its  attitude  as  a  nation  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  other  nations 


of  mankind.  Keep  on  building  and  maintaining  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  the  United  States  navy,  or  quit  trying  to  be  a  big  nation. 
Do  one  or  the  Other. 

Another  question  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  that  of  a  closer  super- 
vision by  the  government  of  great  industrial  coinbinattons ;  for,  of 
course,  wealth  at  present  finds  lis  expression  through  these  grt-at  in- 
dustrial combinations.  I  tliink  that  it  lias  been  a  great  mistake  to  act 
on  the  theory  which  has  shaped  most  of  our  legislation,  national  and 
State,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  to  forbid  combinations,  and  to  restore  business  ac- 
cording to  and  under  conditions  which  have  absolutely  pa&sed  away. 
That  cannot  be  done.  What  wc  can  have  done  is  to  put  an  efficient 
supervision  over  the  owners  of  the  combinations,  so  as  to  sec  as  far 
as  possible  that  they  are  employed  in  the  interest  of  and  not  against  the 
interest  of  the  general  public. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  supervision  can  come  effectively  through 
the  State,  nor  that  it  can  effectively  come  through  the  municipality,  hut 
ultimately  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  he  effective  it  must  he  ex- 
ercised by  the  national  government.  I  trust  that  in  the  end  means  will 
be  found  by  which  the  exercise  of  such  control  over  all  the  great  indus- 
trial corporations,  whidi  are  really  engaged  in  an<l  doing  an  interstate 
business,  will  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  national  government. 
As  the  first  step  to  that  I  hope  to  sec  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  give,  as  an  executive  nut  as  a  judicial  function,  to  the  national 
government  the  supervision  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  which 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  with  the  power,  when  a  rate  is 
Complainetl  of  as  improper  and  unjust,  to  examine  that  rate,  and,  if 
th^  think  the  rate  shotdd  be  changed,  to  change  it  to  a  given  rate  and 
to  have  that  giVen  rate  take  practically  immediate  effect.  Now,  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  there  arc  objections  to  the  proposed  change. 
In  my  judgment  they  are  infinitely  outweighed  by  the  objections  at* 
tcndant  upon  n<n  making  the  change. 

I  expect  that  the  commission  will  be  able  to  pass  u|K)n  a  given  rale 
brought  before  it,  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  passes  upon  a  given  ques- 
tion of  taw  brought  before  it,  and  one  will  prove  to  be  as  feasible  as 
the  other  has  proved  feasible.  Thai  system  should  be,  and  in  my 
judgment  will  be.  introduced.  I  believe  it  will  work  a  measurable  bet- 
terment for  tlie  public.  It  can  only  come  if  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  remember  that  it  is  exactly  as  much  their 
duty  to  protect  the  railroad  from  the  public  as  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  railroad ;  to  remember  that  when  we  say  we  want  justice  from 
the  raih-oad  wc  must,  if  we  arc  honest,  add  also  a  pledge  to  do  justice 
to  the  railroad. 

I  am  going  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  sonic  work  now  being  done 
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in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  your  feltow-aUimmis,  James  Garfield.  Reso- 
lutions have  been  passed  by  very  important  bodies  demanding  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  is  called  the  beef  trust,  and  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Tlic  beef  inist  had  to  be  investigated  panly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  acting  through  the  dislrict  attorney  of  Chicago. 
The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  was  to  report  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  district  attorney  was  to  act  on  the  lega!  evidence  he  could 
obtain.  If  the  district  attorney  can  collect  legal  evidence  which  will 
show  that  there  has  been  willful  and  intentional  violation  of  the  law 
by  any  man,  no  matter  how  high  he  stand  socially  and  financially.  lie 
will  be  indicted,  and  if  possible  convicted.  If  he  docs  not  secure  such 
legal  evidence,  no  amount  uf  popular  feeling  is  to  be  allowed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  le|;al  evidence. 

So  in  investigating  the  beef  trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  I 
have  been  content  to  leave  it  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Garfield, 
because  I  knew  that  he  was  a»  incapable  of  being  swayed  by  popular 
demand  on  tlie  one  hand,  as  by  any  sympathy  on  the  other  :*  that  in 
conducting  his  investigations  he  would  do  his  simple  elementary  duty 
by  finding  them  guilty  or  not  of  the  specific  facts  alleged,  not  with 
regard  to  whether  he  personally  did  or  did  not  like  the  corporation,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  produced  before  him,  and  obtained  by 
him  to  show  the  corporations'  acts  on  the  points  complained  of. 

The  same  spirit  must  be  shown  in  applying  the  laws  dealing  with 
all  corporations  if,  as  I  hope,  we  get  tlie  scope  of  those  laws  sufRciently 
lodged. 

AT  THE  AI.UMNI   DINNER  OF   H.\RVARD  UNIVERSITY.  CAM- 
BRIDGE. MASS.,  JUNE  a8,  190;. 

We  ha%*c  just  heard  from  a  Harvard  man.  si>ealcing  on  behalf  of  the 
class  of  '55.  I  now  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  class  of  '80.  Mr. 
Choate,  you  can  afford  to  be  generous.  A  man  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  service  such  as  yours  can  freely  praise  those  who  come  after 
you.  Now,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  younger  men  here  present  wh«n  I 
say  that  we  will  count  ourselves  more  than  happy  if  we  can  in  any 
way  apjjroach  the  service  of  the  older  men  of  Harvard  to  tlie  union. 

In  Bishop  Lawrence's  very  touching  introduction  of  me  he  spoke 

*Hcrt  Pmlilent  ttnOMVcIt  eihlblu  thai  lomaiitlc  \vn,\tj  la  thOK  whani  he  btiet*  abaul 
bin.  whicb  41  anc  of  hit  moM  emphatic  charicicriiiici>  Tbi*  bulldoR  lo^tly  la  friciuU — It 
■u  ■  tt*l(  of  Croidtni  Cttnl,  by  Ih*  wir — ■•  >■  "»«  I'rttl4en(  RookvcIi'i  iironBeit  u  *cl1 
u  vakMI  poinl.  Ii  WM  jmt  the  other  'wti  rtout  siih  >  nceni  Prrti.Ient  wbon  we  «a 
1uT«  wilb  ulk  Any  trainp  of  potittci  cotiM  ilroU  in  ofT  Ihc  tUeeU,  and  in  a  Im  mimilc**  tv^W 
vtib  him  trar  ycui  npuuiioii  to  ahtcila  «i<l  lagt.  One  hundrrd  of  Ibe  b«l  anil  pniai  Riifht 
coin*  and  ftivc  thdi  wiudt  In  yqar  favor.  It  would  P(dv«  nf  no  avail.  So  far  ai  thai'  tenant 
o(  the  While  Uoiue  *u  oonccnnd.  rour  mmp-deiiroyvd  repuUUoo  wn  sraa  (orvcv, 
—A.  H.  L. 
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of  the  cfTon  I  am  making  for  peace.  Of  course  I  am  for  peace.  Of 
course  every  President  who  is  fit  to  be  President  is  for  peace.  Dut 
I  am  for  one  tiling  bt-fort-  peace — I  am  for  ri};1)t«ou$ness  fir*t.  and  for 
peace  because  normal  peace  is  the  inslrument  of  obtaining;  righteousness, 

I  am  speaking  now  on  behalf  of  the  class  of  '80,  and  as  nobody  else 
has  blown  our  horn  for  us,  I  am  going  to  blow  it  just  a  little.  We 
have  followed  the  example  so  admirably  set  by  the  class  of  '79  in  seeking 
to  show  in  praaical  fashion  our  desire  to  do  something  for  the  uni* 
versily.  Acting  largely  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  we  have 
raised,  gentlemen — I  am  goiitg  to  ask  you  to  give  nine  cheers  for 
Robert  Bacon. 

We  have  raised  a  fund  to  be  used  without  any  conditions  at  all.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  university,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  used  in  increasing 
the  salaries  of  those  employed  to  teach  in  Har\-ard  University.  We 
ought  lo  raise  salaries  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  adequate  reward 
to  the  men.  But  even  if  they  would  go  on  working  at  improperly  low 
salaries  we  ought  to  give  them  decent  ones  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
self-respect. 

A  great  university  like  this  has  two  especial  functions.  The  first  is 
to  produce  a  small  number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  rank,  a  small 
number  of  men  who  in  science  and  literature,  or  in  art,  will  do  pro- 
ductive work  of  the  first  class.  The  second  is  to  send  out  into  the 
world  a  very  large  tlumbcr  of  men  who  never  could  achieve,  and  who 
ought  not  to  try  to  achieve,  such  a  position  in  tlie  field  of  scholarship, 
bnt  whose  energies  are  to  be  felt  in  every  other  form  of  activity ;  and 
who  should  go  out  from  our  doors  with  the  balanced  development  of 
body,  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  of  character,  which  shall  fit  them  to  do 
work  both  honorable  and  efficient. 

Much  of  the  effort  to  accomplish  the  first  function,  that  of  developing 
men  capable  of  productive  scholarship,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
Imitative,  annotative,  or  peilagogic  scholarship,  must  come  through  the 
graduate  school,  llic  law  school  and  medical  school  do  admirable 
work  in  fitting  men  for  special  professions,  but  they  in  no  shape  or  way 
supply  any  shortcomings  in  the  graduate  school  any  more  than  docs 
the  college  proper,  the  college  of  the  undergraduates.  The  ideal  for  the 
graduate  school  and  for  those  undergraduates  who  are  to  go  into  it 
must  be  the  ideal  of  high  scholarly -production,  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  sharpest  fashion  from  the  mere  transmittal  of  ready- 
made  knowledge  without  adding  to  it.  If  .^mcrica  is  to  contribute  its 
full  share  to  the  prepress  not  alone  of  knowledge,  but  of  wisdom,  then 
we  must  put  ever-increasing  emphasis  on  university  work  done  along 
the  lines  of  the  graduate  school.  We  can  best  help  the  growth  of 
American  scholarship  by  seeing  that  as  a  career  it  is  put  more  on  a 
level  with  the  other  careers  open  to  our  young  men. 
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Tlic  general  opinion  of  the  community  is  bound  to  have  a  very  great 
effect  wen  upon  ils  most  vigorous  and  independent  mimls.  If  in  the 
public  mind  (he  career  of  the  scholar  is  regarded  as  of  insignificant 
value  when  compared  with  that  of  a  glorified  pawnbroker,  then  it  will 
with  difficuliy  be  made  attractive  to  the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  of  our 
American  youtifr  men.  Good  teachers,  excellent  institutions,  and  libraries 
are  all  demanded  in  a  graduate  school  worthy  of  the  name.  But  there 
is  an  even  more  urgent  demand  for  the  right  sort  of  student.  No  first- 
class  science,  no  first-class  literature  or  art,  can  ever  be  built  up  with 
second-class  men.  The  scholarly  career,  the  career  of  the  man  of  letters, 
the  man  of  arts,  the  man  of  science,  must  be  made  such  as  to  attract 
those  strong  and  virile  youths  who  now  feel  that  they  can  only  turn 
to  business,  law  or  politics.  There  is  no  one  thing  which  will  bring 
about  this  de»ired  change,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  will  materially 
help  in  bringing  it  about,  and  that  is  to  secure  to  scholars  the  chance 
of  getting  one  of  a  few  brilliant  positions  as  prizes  if  they  rise  to  the 
first  rank  in  their  chosen  career.  Every  such  brilliant  position  should 
have  as  an  accompaniment  an  added  salary,  which  shall  help  indicate 
how  high  the  position  really  is;  and  it  must  be  the  cfForts  of  the 
alumni  which  can  alone  secure  such  salaries  for  such  positions. 

As  a  people  I  think  we  arc  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  better  pay  for  the  average  man  and  average  woman  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education.  Bu(  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  now;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  desirability,  great  though  that  is,  of  giving  better  pay- 
ment to  the  average  educator,  I  am  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  giving 
to  the  exceptional  man  the  chance  of  winning  an  exceptional  prixe,  just 
as  he  has  the  chance  to  do  in  law  and  business.  In  business  at  the 
present  day  nothing  could  be  more  healthy  than  an  immense  reduction 
in  the  money  value  of  the  exceptional  prizes  thus  to  be  won;  but  in 
scholarship  what  is  needed  is  the  reverse.  In  this  country  we  rightly 
go  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  more  important  to  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  average  man  than  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  exertions  of  the  ex- 
ceptional. But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
premium  for  the  exceptional,  though  of  less  importance,  is  nevertheless 
of  very  great  importance.  It  is  important  even  to  the  devolpment  of  the 
average  man,  for  the  average  of  all  of  us  is  raised  by  the  work  of 
the  great  masters. 

It  is,  I  trust,  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
fact  that  the  highest  work  of  all  will  never  be  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  any  question  of  compensation.  And  much  of  the  work  which 
is  really  best  for  the  nation  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
non -remunerative  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  ordinary  indus- 
tries and  vocations.  Nor  would  it  ever  be  possible  or  desirable  that 
the  rewards  of  transcendent  success  in  scholarship  should  even  approxi- 


male,  from  a  monetary  stindpoint,  llie  rewards  in  otiier  vocations.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  effect  upon  ambitious  minds  cannot  but  be  bad 
if  as  a  people  wc  show  our  very  slight  rcRartl  for  scholarly  acliievement 
by  making  no  provision  at  all  for  its  reward. 

The  chief  use  of  the  increased  money  value  of  the  scholar's  prize 
would  be  the  index  thereby  afforded  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was 
popularly  held,  llie  .■\inerican  scientist,  the  American  scholar,  should 
have  the  chance  at  least  of  winning  such  prizes  as  arc  open  to  his 
successful  brolher  in  Gemiany,  England,  or  France,  where  the  rewards 
paid  for  first-class  scholarly  achievement  are  as  much  above  those  paid 
in  this  country  as  our  rewards  for  first-class  achievement  in  industry 
or  law  are  above  those  paid  abroad. 

But,  of  course,  what  counts  infinitely  more-than  any  posabU  outside 
reward  ts  the  spirit  of  the  worker  himself.  The  prime  need  is  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  themselves  a  true  appreciation  of  real 
as  distinguished  from  sham  success.  In  productive  scholarship,  in  the 
scholarship  which  adds  by  its  work  to  the  sum  of  substantial  achieve- 
ment with  which  the  country  is  to  be  credited,  it  is  only  Rrst-class  work 
that  counts.  In  this  field  the  smallest  amount  of  really  (irst-class  work 
is  worth  all-  the  second-class  work  that  can  possibly  be  produced ;  and 
to  have  done  such  work  is  in  itself  the  fullest  and  amplest  reward  to 
the  man  producing  it,  Wc  outsiders  should,  according  to  our  ability, 
aid  him  in  every  way  to  produce  it.  Yet  all  that  we  can  do  is  but  little 
compared  to  what  he  himself  can  and  must  do.  The  spirit  of  the 
scholar  is  the  vital  factor  in  the  productive  scholarship  of  the  country. 

So  mucli  for  the  first  function  of  the  university,  the  sending  forth 
of  a  small  number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  rank  who  will  do  produc* 
tivc  work  of  the  first  class.  Now  turn  to  the  second,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  function  of  the  college,  the  function  of  turning  out 
each  year  many  hundreds  of  men  who  shall  possess  the  trained  intel- 
ligence, and  esiwcially  the  character,  that  will  enable  them  to  hold  high 
the  renown  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  by  doing  useful  service  for 
the  nation.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  what  should 
be  done  in  Harvard  to  produce  the  right  spirit  among  the  men  who 
go  out  of  Harvard,  but  rather  to  speak  of  what  this  spirit  should  be. 
Nor  shall  1  speak  of  the  exceptions,  the  men  to  whom  college  life  is 
a  disadvantage.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  he  of  the  biting  tongue,  once 
remarked  of  an  opponent  that  he  reminded  him  of  certain  tracts  of  land 
which  were  almost  worthless  by  nature,  and  became' entirely  so  by 
cultivation.  Of  course,  if  in  any  individual  university  training  pro- 
duces a  taste  for  refined  idleness,  a  distaste  for  sustained  effort,  a 
barren  intellectual  arrogance,  or  a  sense  of  supercilious  aloofness  from 
the  world  of  real  men  who  do  the  world'*  real  work,  then  it  has 
harmed  that  individual;  hut  in  such  case  there  remains  the  abiding 
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comfort  that  he  would  not  have  ainoiinlcd  to  much  anyway.  Neither 
a  college  training  nor  aiiyiiiitig  else  can  do  much  good  to  the  man  of 
weak  liber  or  to  the  man  with  a  twist  in  his  moral  or  intellectual 
make-up.  But  llic  average  undergraduate  has  enough  robustness  of 
nature,  enough  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  aspiration,  to  make  tt 
worth  while  to  turn  to  account  the  stufT  that  is  in  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  Harvard 
about  wliich  I  think  we  liave  a  right  to  feel  some  little  concern.  One 
is  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  universit>-.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  wc  can  say  will  have  much  effect  on  tliis  point,  but  just 
so  far  as  the  alumni  have  weight  I  hope  to  see  that  weight  fett  in 
serious  and  sustained  effort  against  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury 
and  in  favor  of  all  that  makes  for  democratic  conditions.  One  of  our 
number,  the  one  whom  I  think  the  rest  us  most  delight  to  honor 
— Col.  Higginson — has  given  to  our  alma  mater  tlie  Harvard  Union, 
than  which  no  better  gift,  no  gift  meeting  a  more  vital  nec<I,  could 
have  been  given  to  the  university.  It  is  neitlier  possible  nor  desirable 
to  try  to  take  away  all  social  differences  from  the  student  life;  but  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  show  how  unimportant  these  differences  are  com- 
pared to  the  differences  of  real  achievement,  and  compared  also  to 
the  bonds  which  should  unite  together  all  the  men  who  are  in  any 
degree  capable  of  sudi  real  achievement ;  bonds,  moreover,  which  should 
also  knit  these  capable  men  to  their  brethren  who  need  tlieir  help. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  matter  of  sport. 
Now  1  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  tendency  unduly  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  sport.  I  believe  heartily  in  sport  I  believe  in  outdoor 
games,  and  I  do  not  mind  in  tlie  least  tliat  they  arc  rough  games,  or 
that  those  who  take  part  in  them  are  occasionally  injured.  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  overwrought  sentimentality  which  would 
keq)  a  young  man  in  cotton  wool,  and  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  for 
him  if  he  counts  a  broken  arm  or  collar  bone  as  of  serious  consequence, 
when  balanced  against  the  chance  of  sliowing  that  he  possesses  hardi- 
hood, physical  address,  and  courage.  But  when  these  injuries  are  in- 
flicle<l  by  others,  either  wantonly  or  of  set  design,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  question  not  of  damage  to  one  man's  body,  but  of  damage  to 
the  other  man's  character.  Brutality  in  playing  a  game  should  awaken 
the  heartiest  and  most  plainly  shown  contempt  for  the  player  guilty 
of  it,  especially  if  this  brutality  is  coupled  with  a  low  cunning  in 
committing  it  without  getting  caught  by  the  umpire.  I  hope  to  see 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  opinion  come  to  scorn  such  3  man 
as  one  guilty  of  base  and  dishonorable  action,  who  has  no  place  in 
the  regard  of  gallant  and  upright  men. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  college  man  to  grow  to  regard  sport  as  the 
serious  business  of  life.    It  is  a  bad  thing  to  permit  sensationalism 
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and  hysteria  to  s)inpe  tlie  development  of  our  sports.  And  finally  it  is 
a  inucli  worse  thing  lo  permit  college  sport  to  become  in  any  shape 
or  way  tainted  by  professionalism,  or  by  so  much  as  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  money-making;  anO  this  is  especially  Iriie  if  the  profes- 
sionalism is  furtive,  if  the  boy  or  maii  violates  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
while  striving  to  keep  within  the  letter.  Professional  sport  is  all  right 
in  its  way. 

I  am  glad  lo  say  that  among  my  friends  I  number  professional 
boxers  and  wrestlers,  oarsmen  and  ba^ball  men,  whose  regard  I  value, 
and  whom  in  turn,  1  regard  as  thoroughly  good  citizens.  But  the 
college  undergraduate  who,  in  furtive  fashion,  becomes  a  semi-pro- 
fessional is  an  unmitigated  curse,  and  that  not  alone  to  university  life 
and  to  the  cause  of  amateur  sport;  for  the  college  graduate  ought  in 
after  years  to  take  the  lead  in  putting  the  business  morality  of  this 
country  on  a  proper  plane,  and  he  cannot  do  it  if  in  lii$  own  college 
career  his  code  of  conduct  has  been  warjx-d  and  twisted.  Moreover, 
the  spirit  which  puts  so  excessive  a  value  U|)on  his  work  as  lo  produce 
this  semi-professional  is  itself  unhealthy.  I  wish  to  see  Han-ard  win 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  contests  in  which  it  enters,  and  1  should 
be  heartily  ashamed  of  every  Harvard  athlete  who  did  not  spend  every 
ounce  there  was  in  him  in  the  effort  lo  win,  provided  only  he  does  it  in 
honorable  and  manly  fashion.  But  I  think  our  effort  should  be  to  mini- 
mize rather  than  to  increase  that  kind  of  love  of  athletics  which  mani- 
fests itself  not  in  joining  in  the  athletic  sports,  but  in  crowding  by  tens 
of  thousands  to  see  other  peojile  indulge  in  them.  It  is  a  far  better 
thing  for  our  colleges  to  have  the  average  student  interested  in  some 
form  of  athletics  than  to  have  them  all  gather  in  a  mass  to  see  other 
people  do  their  athletics  (or  them. 

So  much  for  the  undergraduate.  Now  for  the  alumni,^  the  men  who 
are  at  work  out  in  the  great  world.  Of  course,  the  man's  first  duty 
is  lo  himself  and  lo  those  immediately  dependent  upon  him.  Unless 
he  can  pull  his  own  weight  he  must  be  content  to  remain  a  passenger 
all  his  life.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  men  who  come  out 
of  Harvard  will  do  something  more  than  merely  pull  their  own  weight 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  count  as  positive  forces  for  the 
bettennent  of  their  fellow-country  men,  and  they  can  thus  count  only 
if  they  combine  the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal  with  practical 
common  sense  in  striving  to  realize  this  ideal. 

This  nation  ne\'er  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  having  among 
its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which  they  trj-  to  live  up  to  and  not 
merely  to  talk  of.  We  need  men  with  tliese  ideals  in  public  life,  and 
we  need  them  just  as  mucti  in  business  and  in  such  a  profession  as  the 
law.  We  can  by  statute  establish  only  those  exceedingly  rough  lines  of 
motality,  the  overpassing  of  which  means  that  the  man  is  in  jeopardy 
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of  the  constable  or  the  shcrifT.  But  the  nation  is  badly  off  if  in  addition 
to  this  there  is  not  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  conduct,  a  standard 
impossible  effectively  to  establish  by  statute,  but  one  upon  which  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  real  leaders  of  the  community, 
insist  Take  such  a  question  as  tlic  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is,  of 
course,  elementary  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  requisite  in  any  civiliza- 
tion at  all.  But  a  great  many  people  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which 
most  college  men  arc  drawn  seem  to  forget  that  they  should  condemn 
with  equal  severity  those  men  who  break  the  law  by  committing  crimes 
of  mob  violence,  and  those  who  evade  the  law,  or  who  actually  break  it. 
but  so  cunningly  that  they  cannot  be  discovered,  the  crimes  the)'  cwnrait 
being  not  those  of  physical  outrage,  but  those  of  greed  and  craft  on  the 
largest  scale. 

The  very  rich  man  who  conducts  his  business  as  if  he  believed  that 
he  were  a  law  tmlo  himself  thereby  immenwiy  increases  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  of  upholding  order  when  the  disorder  is  a  menace  to  men 
of  property;  for  if  the  community  feels  that  rich  men  disregard  the 
law  where  it  affects  themselves,  then  the  community  is  apt  to  assiunc 
the  dangerous  and  unwholesome  attitude  of  condoning  crimes  of  vio- 
lence cotiiniitted  against  the  interests  which  in  the  popular  mind  these 
rich  men  represent.  This  last  attitude  is  wholly  evit ;  but  so  is  the 
attitude  which  produces  it.  We  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  alumni 
of  Harvard  and  to  tlie  alumni  of  every  uistitution  of  learning  in  this 
land  to  do  their  part  in  creating  a  phblic  sentiment  which  shall  demand 
of  all  men  of  means,  and  especially  of  the  men  of  vast  fortune,  that 
they  set  an  example  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  by  paying  scrupu- 
lous heed  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  by 
acknowledging  in  the  heartiest  fashion  the  mora)  obligations  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  law,  but  which  suind  back  of  and  above  all  laws. 
It  is  far  more  important  that  they  should  conduct  their  business  affairs 
decently  than  that  they  should  spend  the  surplus  of  their  fortunes  in 
philanthropy.  Much  has  been  given  to  these  men,  and  wc  have  a  right 
to  demand  much  of  them  in  return.  Every  man  of  great  wealth  who 
runs  his  business  with  cynical  contempt  for  those  prohibitions  of  the 
law  which  by  hired  cunning  he  can  escape  or  evade  is  a  menace  to  our 
community,  and  the  community  h  not  to  be  excused  if  it  docs  not 
develop  a  spirit  which  actively  frowns  on  and  discountenances  him. 
The  great  profession  □(  the  law  should  be  that  whose  members  ought 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  just  such  a  spirit  We  all  know  that, 
as  things  actually  are,  many  of  the  most  influential  and  most  highly 
remunerated  members  of  tlic  bar  in  c\-cry  center  of  wealth  make  it  their 
special  task  to  work  out  bold  and  ingenious  schemes  by  which  their 
very  wealthy  clients,  individuals  or  corporate,  can  evade  the  laws 
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which  arc  made  to  regulate  in  the  interest  of  the  public  the  use  of  great 
wealth.  . 

Now,  the  great  lawyer  who  employs  his  talent  and  his  learning  in  the 
highly  remunerative  task  of  enabling  a  very  wealthy  client  to  override 
or  circumvent  the  law  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to  encourage  the 
growth  in  this  country  of  a  spirit  of  dumb  anger  against  all  laws  and 
of  disbelief  in  their  efficacy.  Such  a  spirit  may  breed  the  demand  that 
laws  shall  be  made  even  more  drastic  against  the  rich,  or  else  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  hoslilit>-  of  all  laws.  Surely  Harvard  has  the  right 
to  expect  from  her  sons  a  high  standard  of  applied  morality,  whether 
their  paths  lead  them  into  public  life,  into  business,  or  intd  the  great 
profession  of  the  law,  whose  niembers  are  so  potent  in  shaping  the 
growth  of  the  national  soul. 

But  in  addition  to  having  high  ideals  it  cannot  too  often  be  said  to 
a  body  such  as  is  gathered  here  to-day  that  together  witli  devotion  to 
what  is  right  must  go  practical  efficiency  in  striving  for  what  is  right. 
This  is  a  rough,  workaday,  practical  world,  and  if  in  it  we  are  to  do 
the  work  best  worth  doing,  we  must  approach  that  work  in  a  spirit 
remote  from  that  of  the  mere  visionary,  and  above  all  remote  from  that 
of  the  visionary  whose  aspirations  after  good  find  expression  only  in 
the  shape  of  scolding  and  complaining.  It  shall  not  help  us  if  we  avoid 
the  Scylla  of  baseness  of  motive  only  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Charybdis 
of  wrongheadedness,  of  feebleness  and  inefficiency.  Tlicrc  can  be 
nothing  worse  for  the  community  than  to  have  the  men  who  profess 
lofty  ideals  show  themselves  so  foolish,  so  narrow,  so  impractical,  as 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  communion  with  the  men  who  arc  actually 
able  to  do  tlie  work  of  governing,  the  work  of  business,  the  work  of 
the  professions.  It  is  a  sad  and  evil  thing  if  the  men  with  a  moral  sense 
group  themselves  as  impractical  zealots,  whole  the  men  of  action  grad- 
ually grow  to  discard  and  laugh  at  all  mora)  sense  as  an  evidence  of 
impractical  weakness. 

Macaulay,  whose  eminently  sane  and  wholesome  spirit  revolted  not 
only  at  weakness,  but  at  the  censorious  folly  which  masquerades  as 
virtue,  describe*  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  scvcntccnih 
century  in  a  passage  which  every  sincere  reformer  should  keep  con- 
stantly before  him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  both  ex- 
tremes of  human  nature.  Even  in  things  indifferent  the  Scotch  Puritan 
would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and  he  was  but  too  ready  to  consider  all 
who  recommended  prudence  and  charity  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  generation  who  made 
a  figure  in  Parliament  were  the  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  time- 
servers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Perhaps  it  h  natural  that  the 
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most  callou*  and  impudent  vice  should  be  found  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  unreasonable  and  impracticable  virtue.  UTiere  enthuaiasts 
arc  ready  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified  into  impor- 
tance by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  very  name 
of  conscience  should  become  a  byword  of  contempt  to  cool  and  shrewd 
men  of  business. 

Tlte  men  who  go  out  from  Har%-ard  into  the  great  worl<l  of  American 
li  fc  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  The  only  way  they  can  show 
their  gratitude  to  their  alma  mater  is  by  doing  their  full  duty  to  the 
nation  as  a  wliole,  and  iltcy  can  do  this  full  duty  only  if  they  combine 
the  higli  resolve  to  work  for  what  is  best  and  most  ennobling  with  the 
no  less  resolute  purpose  to  do  their  work  in  stich  fashion  that  when  the 
end  of  their  days  Comes  they  shall  feel  that  ihey  have  actually  achieved 
results  and  not  merely  talked  of  achieving  them. 


AT    HARV.\RD   UNION.  BOSTON,   MASS.,  JUNE  J8.    igoj. 

■ 

Fettow  members  of  Hanwd  Union: 

The  only  personal  request  that  I  made  as  to  the  programme  of  these 
two  days  was  tliat  1  should  be  given  tlic  cliancc  of  saying  a  word  to  my 
fellow  manbcrsof  the  Harvard  L'nion, 

i  asked  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  an  overflow  meeting,  or  any* 
thti^  of  that  kind,  because  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  as  members  of 
the  Harvard  Union  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other 
institutioQ  which  so  embodies  and  tjpiiies  the  true  spirit  of  Harvard 
as  this  union — the  spirit  which  stands  for  what  is  highest,  of  brother- 
hood, of  genuine  allegiance  to  the  university  as  such. 

1  feel  that  this  union  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
shaping  a  right  Harvard  life,  and  tliat  everything  that  we  alumni  can 
do  should  be  done  to  impress  upon  the  undergraduates  the  importance 
of  keeping  this  union  up  to  iu  highest  possible  standard  of  develop- 
ment and  use. 

As  something  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  importance,  but  of  im- 
portance, I  want  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  always  do  when  I  come  here, 
upon  the  delightful  physical  surroundings  of  the  union.  I  dont  know 
whether  the  undergraduates  realize  what  a  beautiful  building,  what  a 
beautiful  hall,  what  beautiful  surroundings,  these  arc.  A  man  coming 
here  from  the  outside  can,  perhaps,  see  more  ctcatiy  than  those  who 
are  all  the  time  enjoying  the  surroundings  and  can  realize  how  great 
a  privilege  it  is  which  the  generosity  of  CoL  Ht^inson  has  allowed 
to  us  of  Harvard  to  enjoy. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  three  times  three 
(or  Col.  Higginson. 

|Tbe  Banna  lltnM.  Jnnc  IB.  IVDk] 
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BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA-TION.  AT  OCEAN 
GROVE.  N.  J.  JUIV  7.  1905- 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  Oic  National  Educational 
Association,  for  in  all  this  democratic  land  there  is  no  more  genuinely 
democratic  association  than  this.  It  is  truly  democratic,  because  here 
each  member  meets  every  other  member  as  his  peer  without  regard  to 
wliethcr  he  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities  or  the 
newest  recruit  to  that  high  and  honorable  profession  which  has  in  its 
charge  the  upbringing  and  training  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  in  a 
few  short  years  will  themselves  be  settling  the  destinies  of  this  nation. 
It  is  not  too  ninch  to  siiy  that  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  repub- 
lic is  done  by  the  educators,  for  whatever  our  short-comings  as  a  nation 
may  be,  we  have  at  least  firmly  grasped  the  fact  that  we  cannot  do  our 
part  in  the  difficult  an<l  all-important  work  of  self-government ;  that 
we  cannot  rule  and  govern  ourselves  unless  we  approach  the  task  with 
developed  minds  and  trained  characters.  You  teachers  make  tlie  wtiole 
world  your  debtor.  If  you  did  not  do  your  work  well  this  Republic 
would  not  endure  beyond  the  span  of  the  generation.  Moreover,  as 
an  incident  to  your  avowed  work,  you  render  some  well-nigh  un- 
believable services  to  the  country.  For  instance,  you  render  to  the 
Republic  the  prime,  the  vital  service  of  amalgamating  into  one  homo- 
geneous body  tlic  children  alike  of  tliose  who  are  born  here  and  of 
those  who  come  here  from  so  many  different  lands  abroad.  You  fur- , 
nish  a  common  training  and  common  ideals  for  the  children  of  all  the 
mixed  peoples  who  arc  here  being  fused  into  one  nationality,  !t  is 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  you  and  your  efforts  that  wc  are  one  people 
instead  of  a  group  of  jarring  peoples. 

Moreover,  where  altogether  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the 
mere  possession  of  wealth,  the  country  is  under  heavy  obligations  to 
such  a  body  as  this,  which  substitutes  for  tlie  ideal  of  accumulating 
mon<'y  the  infinitely  loftier,  nonmatcrialistic  ideal  of  devotion  to  work 
worth  doing  simply  for  that  work's  sake.  I  do  not  in  the  least  under- 
estimate the  need  of  having  material  prosperity  as  the  basis  of  our 
civilization,  but  I  most  earnestly  insist  if  our  civiliiatton  docs  not 
build  a  lofty  superstructure  on  this  basis,  we  can  never  rank  among 
the  really  great  people.<).  A  certain  amount  of  money  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  thing,  as  much  for  the  nation  as  for  the  individual ;  ami  there 
are  few  movements  in  which  1  more  thoroughly  believe  than  in  the 
movement  to  secure  better  remuneration  for  our  teachers.  But,  after 
all.  the  service  you  render  is  incalculable,  because  of  the  very  fact  that 
by  your  lives  you  show  that  you  believe  ideals  to  be  worth  sacrifice, 
and  that  you  arc  splendidly  eager  to  do  nonrcmuncrative  work  if  this 
work  is  of  good  to  your  fellow  men. 

To  furnish  in  your  lives  such  a  realized  high  ideal  is  to  do  a  great 
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service  to  the  country.  The  chief  harm  done  by  the  men  of  swollen 
fortune  to  the  coiiimumty  is  not  the  hami  thai  the  demagogue  is  spt 
to  depict  as  springing  from  their  actions,  but  the  fact  that  their  success 
sets  up  a  false  standard,  and  so  serves  as  a  bad  example  for  the  rest  of 
us.  If  we  did  not  ourselves  attach  aii  cxafigcratcd  importance  to  the 
rich  man  who  is  distinguished  only  by  his  riches,  this  rich  man  would 
have  a  most  insignificant  intluence  over  us.  It  is  generally  our  own 
fault  if  lie  does  damage  to  us,  for  he  damages  iis  chiefly  by  arousing 
Our  envy  or  by  rendering  us  sour  and  discontented. 

In  his  actual  business  relation  he  is  much  more  apt  to  benefit  than 
harm  the  rest  of  lis;  and  though  it  is  eminently  right  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  exceptional  members  of  his 
class  from  doing  harm,  it  is  wicked  folly  to  let  ourselves  be  dran-n 
into  any  attack  upon  the  man  of  wealth  merely  as  such.*  Moreover, 
such  an  attack  is  in  itself  an  exceptionally  crftoked  and  ugly  tribute  to 
wealth,  and,  therefore,  the  proof  of -an  exceptionally  ugly  and  crooked 
state  of  mind  in  the  man  making  the  attack.  Venomous  envy  of  wealth 
Is  simply  another  form  of  the  spirit  which  in  one  of  its  manifestations 
takes  the  shape  of  cringing  scr\-i!ity  toward  wealth,  and  in  another 
the  shape  of  brutal  arrogance  on  the  part  of  certain  men  of  wealth.  Each 
one  of  these  states  of  mind,  whether  it  be  hatred,  servility,  or  arrogance, 
is  in  reality  closely  akin  to  the  other  two ;  for  each  of  them  springs 
from  a  fantastically  twisted  and  ex^gcrated  idea  of  the  importance 
of  wealth  as  compared  to  other  things.  The  clamor  of  the  demagogue 
against  wealth,  the  snobbery  of  the  social  columns  of  the  newspapers 
which  deal  with  the  doings  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  misconduct  of  tliOK 
men  of  wealth  who  act  with  brutal  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
seem  superlicially  to  have  no  fundamental  relations ;  yet  in  reality  they 
spring  from  shortcomings  which  arc  fundamentally  the  same ;  and 
one  of  these  shortcomings  is  the  failure  to  have  proper  ideals. 

This  failure  must  be  remedied  in  large  part  by  the  actions  of  %'ou  and 
your  fellow  teachers,  your  fellow  educators  throughout  this  land.  By 
your  lives,  no  less  than  by  your  teachings,  you  show  tliat  while  you 
regard  wealth  as  a  goofl  thing,  you  regard  other  things  as  still  better. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  earn  a  certain  amount  of  money ;  it  is  a 
man's  first  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  him  to  earn  enough  for  their 
support;  but  after  a  certain  point  has  been  reached  money-making 
can  never  stand  on  the  same  plane  >vith  other  and  nobler  forms  of 
effort.  The  roll  of  American  worthies  numbers  men  like  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Farragut.  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  Fidton  and 
Morse,  St  Gaudcns  and  MacMonnies;  it  numbers  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  men  of  letters,  artists,  sculptors,  men  of  science,  inventors, 

*Tlii*  it  r'lrht.  While  wollli  li  to  much  lih*  nwr  tliat  It  canimanly  tnllcrls  In  U»«(l 
filiMi.  li  [•  not  klwiyi  tiiw.  Ii  not  vnn  tl>a  rula,  thai  Ui«  Ricb  «r«  cvtr  (obbcrt  ani  tKc  Fwt 
•r«  prcr  pur«.— A.  U.  t- 
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explorers,  roadmakers,  bridge  builders,  philanthropists,  moral  leaders 
in  great  reforms;  it  numbers  men  who  have  deserved  well  in  any  one 
of  cotmtlesR  fields  of  activity ;  but  of  rich  men  it  numberii  only  those 
who  have  used  their  riches  aright,  who  have  treated  wealth  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means,  who  have  shown  good  conduct  m  acquiring  it, 
and  not  merely  lavish  generosity  in  disposing  of  it. 

Thrice  fortunate  are  you  to  whom  it  is  given  to  lead  lives  of  resolute 
endeavor  for  the  achievement  of  lofty  ideals,  and,  furthermore,  to 
instill,  both  by  your  lives  and  by  your  teachings,  these  ideals  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  in  the  next  generation  will,  as  the  men  and  women 
of  that  generation,  determine  the  position  which  tliis  nation  will  hold  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

In  closing  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  how  certain  things,  some  of 
which  have  happened,  and  some  of  which  have  been  suggested  to  me 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  past  week,  Emphasize  what  I  have  said 
to  you  as  to  the  importance  to  this  country  of  having  within  its  limits 
men  who  put  the  realization  of  high  ideals  above  any  form  of  money- 
making. 

Within  a  week  this  country  has  lost  a  great  statesman,  who  was  also 
a  great  man  of  letters,  a  man  who  occupied  a  peculiar  and  unique 
position  in  our  country,  a  man  of  whose  existence  we  could  each  of 
us  be  proud,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  better  because 
John  Hay  lived.  John  Hay  entered  the  public  service  as  a  young  man 
just  come  of  age,  as  the  secretary  of  President  Lincoln.  He  served  in 
the  war  and  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  trusted  by  and 
was  intimate  with  Lincoln  as  hardly  any  other  man  was.  He  then 
went  on  rendering  service  after  service,  and  always  able — this  was 
one  of  his  great  advantages  and  great  merits — at  any  moment  to  go  to 
private  life  unless  he  could  continue  in  public  life  on  his  own  terms. 

He  went  on  rendering  scr\'ice  after  service  to  the  country  until  as 
the  climax  of  his  career  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  two 
Bucccssi%-c  administrations,  and  by  what  he  did  and  by  wh.Tt  he  was 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  achieving  for  this  Republic  the  respect 
of  the  nations  of  mankind.  Such  service  as  that  could  not  have  been 
rendered  save  by  a  man  who  had  before  him  ideals  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles  from  those  ideals  which  have  in  them  any  taint  of  what  is  base 
or  sordid. 

Now,  I  wished  to  secure  as  John  Hay's  successor  the  man  whom  I 
regard,  of  all  the  men  of  the  country,  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  be  such 
successor.  In  asking  him  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
I  was  asking  him  to  submit  to  a  very  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  I 
never  even  thought  of  that  aspect  of  the  question,  for  I  knew  he  would 
not,  either.  I  knew  that  whatever  other  considerations  he  had  to 
weigh,  for  and  against  taking  the  position,  the  consideration  of  how 
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it  would  affect  his  personal  fortune  would  not  be  taken  into  account 
by  Klihu  Root,  and  he  has  accepted. 

I  am  not  speakins  of  Hay  and  Root  as  solitary  exceptions.  On  the 
contrary,  1  ani  .^peaking  of  them  as  typical  of  a  large  class  of  men  in 
public  life. 

Kven  when  we  hear  so  much  criticism  of  certain  aspects  of  our  public 
life  and  of  cenain  of  our  public  servants,  criticism  which  I  r^ret  to 
state  is  in  many  cases  deserved,  it  is  well  for  us  to  reincnibcr  aXs^o  tlw 
other  side  of  the  picture,  to  remember  that  here  in  America  we  now 
have,  an<l  always  have  had  at  the  command  of  the  nation  in  any  crisis, 
in  any  emergency,  the  very  best  ability  to  lie  found  within  the  nation, 
and  that  ability  has  been  given  with  the  utmost  freedom,  given  lavishly 
and  generously,  although  at  great  pecuniary  Io»s  to  the  man  giving  it 

There  is  not  in  my  Cabinet  a  man  to  whom  it  is  not  a  financial 
disadvantage  to  stay  in  the*Cabinet,  There  is  not  in  my  Cabinet  one 
man  who  does  not  have  to  give  up  something  substantial,  often  much 
that  is  substantial,  sometimes  what  is  a  very  real  hardship  for  him  to 
give  lip,  in  order  that  he  may  Continue  in  the  service  of  the  Nation 
and  liave  the  only  reward  for  which  he  looks  or  for  which  he  cares, 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  service  that  was  worth  rendering, 
I  hope  more  and  more  throughout  this  nation  to  see  the  spirit  grow 
which  makes  such  service  possible.  I  hope  more  and  more  to  see  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  as  a  whole  become  such  that  each  man  shaD 
feel  borne  in  on  him,  whether  he  is  in  public  life  or  in  private  life — and, 
mind  you,  some  of  the  greatest  public  services  can  be  best  rendered  by^ 
those  who  are  not  in  public  life — that  the  chance  to  do  good  work  is  the 
greatest  chance  that  can  come  to  any  man  or  any  woman  in  our  genera- 
lion  or  in  any  other  generation,  and  to  feel  that  if  nich  work  can  bej 
well  done  it  is  in  itself  the  amplest  reward  and  the  amplest  prize. 


BEFORE  THE  ASSOCI.\TED    PHYSICIANS  OF  LONG   ISLAND,   AT 
OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y,,  JULY  la.  1905. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Association,  friends  and  neighbors: 

I  needed  no  invitation  to  come  before  you  today.  All  I  needed  was 
permission.  As  soon  as  I  learned  that  this  .-issociation  was  to  meet 
in  our  village  I  felt  that  I  must  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  of  greeting  to  you  in  person. 

Of  course,  it  is  most  needless  to  .say  that  ere  is  not  and  cannot  be 
any  other  lay  profession  the  members  of  which  occupy  such  a  dual 
position,  each  side  of  which  is  of  such  importance,  for  the  doctor  has 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  educated  man  in  applied ' 
science  that  there  is  in  the  country,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  every 
layman  knows,  and  doubtless  many  a  layman  in  the  circle  of  acq\iaint- 
ance  of  each  of  you  would  gladly  testify,  the  doctor  gradually  becomes 
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the  closest  friend  lo  more  different  people  than  would  be  po&siblc  in 
other  professions.  The  feelings  tliat  a  man  has  toward  the  one  human 
being  to  whom  he  turns,  either  in  time  of  sickness  for  himself,  or, 
what  is  far  more  important,  in  the  time  of  sickness  of  those  closest 
and  dearest  to  him,  cannot  but  be  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  cannot  but 
have  a  feeling:  for  him  such  as  he  has  for  no  other  man.  The  doctor 
must,  therefore,  to  the  greatest  degree  develop  both  sides  of  his  nature, 
develop  his  nature  along  tlie  two  sides  of  his  duties,  aIthou);h  in  the 
case  of  any  other  man  you  would  call  him  a  mighty  good  citizen  if  he 
developed  only  one  side. 

The  scientific  man  who  is  really  a  lirst-class  scientific  man  has  a 
claim  upon  the  f^ratitude  of  all  the  country.*  The  man  who  is  a  firsl- 
dass  neighbor  and  is  a1wa)'S  called  in  in  time  of  trouble  by  his  neighbors 
has  an  equal  claim  upon  sodciy  at  large.  But  the  doctor  has  both 
claims.  Yet.  in  addition  to  filling  both  of  these  functions,  he  may  fill 
many  other  functions,  He  may  have  served  in  the  Civil  War;  he  may 
have  rendered  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  community  along  a 
dozen  different  lines.  Take,  for  instance,  just  what  is  being  done  in 
one  of  the  great  works  of  this  country  at  the  present  time — digging 
the  Panama  Canal.  That  is  a  work  that  only  a  big  nation  could  under- 
take  or  that  a  big  nation  could  do,  and  it  is  a  work  for  all  mankind. 
And  the  condition  precedent  upon  success  in  that  work  is  liavtng  ttie 
proper  type  of  medical  work  as  a  preliminary. 

That  i.i  the  first  condition  upon  the  meeting  of  which  depends  our 
success  in  solving  the  engineering  and  administrative  problems  of  the 
work  itself.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  is  being  admirably  done, 
and  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  this*  chance  of  saying  it.  Now  and 
then  some  alarmist  report  will  come  from  Panama.  Just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  people  coming  up  from 
Panama,  each  one  of  whom  had  some  tale  or  other  to  tell.  You  will 
always  find  in  any  battle,  even  if  it  is  a  victorious  hatile.  that  in  the 
rear  you  meet  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  glad  that  they  are  not 
at  the  front ;  who,  if  tbcy  have  unfortunately  gotten  at  the  front  have 
come  away,  and  who  justify  their  absence  from  the  front  by  telling 
tales  of  how  everything  has  gone  wrong  there, 

Now,  the  people  who  flee  from  I*anama  will  carry  up  here  just  such 
stones  as  the  people  who  flee  from  the  forefront  of  a  battle  carry  to  the 
rear  with  Ihcm.  The  people  to  whom  this  country  owes  and  will  owe  so 
much  are  those  who  stay  down  there  and  do  not  talk,  but  do  lliclr 
work,  and  do  it  well. 

'SomEwhcn  In  tbfM  nMoi  Ft*  Mid  tfail  Kienec  <•  aii\j  I1i«  MMtiMd  (fnonilM  Of  todir. 
Thi»  liolJi  gooil  LB  owdidnc  w  In  clhtr  willit,  '(tis  olhrr  Jay  «n  *min«it  !(•■  York  p1iy»i- 
cUn  Mid  to  mc:  "K  I  pt*C11o(>l  ni«>Jlcine  lD<I>)r  ■■  1  diil  Iircalir  jcvi  ifs,  thc/d  }<>'  me 
for  nuIpracUct.  Alfn,  it  VA  pnciictd  mcOicint  Ivcnty  ytan  a«a  ■>  I  ds  lodir,  thtyd  hiTi 
jtQed  OG  (or  nulprtctiee."— A.  II.  L. 
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Of  course,  in  doing  a  great  work  like  that  in  the  tropics,  in  a  region 
which,  until  this  goveniment  took  hold  of  it,  was  accounted  to  be  a 
region  exceptionally  unhealthy,  we  are  going  to  have  trouble,  have 
some  yellow  fever,  have  a  good  deal  of  malarial  fever,  and  suffer  more 
from  the  latter  tlian  from  the  yellow  fever,  althougl)  we  will  hear 
notliing  like  the  talk  about  it  We  will  have  every  now  and  then 
troubles  as  regards  hygiene,  just  as  we  will  have  trouble  in  the  engineer- 
ing problems.  Jtist  as  occasionally  we  will  Iiave  trouble  in  the  admin- 
istrative work.  Whenever  one  of  these  troubles  comes  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  excellent  but  timid  men  who  will  at  once  say  what  an 
awful  calamity  it  is,  and  express  the  deepest  sorrow  and  concern,  and 
be  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure.  It 
will  not  be  a  failure.  It  will  be  a  success,  and  it  will  be  a  success 
because  we  shall  treat  every  little  check  not  as  a  reason  for  abandoning 
the  work,  but  as  a  reason  for  altering  and  bettering  our  plans  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  that  particular  check  shall  happen  again. 

What  is  being  done  in  Panama  is  but  a  sample  of  the  things  that 
this  country  has  done  during  the  last  few  years,  of  the  things  in  which 
your  profession  has  been  so  prominent  a  part.  Take  what  we  did 
in  Cuba,  where  we  tried  the  experiment,  which  had  not  been  tried  for 
400  years,  of  cleaning  the  cities.  One  of  the  most  important  items  of 
the  work  done  by  our  government  in  Cuba  was  tlie  work  of  hygiene, 
the  work  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  cities  so  as  to  minimize  ihe 
chance  for  yellow  fever,  so  as  to  do  away  with  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  conditions  that  told  for  disease. 

This  country  has  never  done  better  work,  that  is,  work  that  reflected 
more  honor  upon  the  country,  or  for  humanity  at  large,  than  the  work 
done  in  Cuba.    ,\nd  the  man  who  above  all  others  will  be  responsible  1 
for  doing  lliat  work  so  well  was  a  member  of  your  profession,  who, 
when  Ihe  call  to  arms  came,  went  as  a  soldier  to  the  field,  the  present 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood- 
Leonard  Wood  did  in  Cuba  just  the  kind  of  work  that,  for  instance. 
Lord  Cromer  has  done  in  Egypt.     W'e  have  not  been  able  to  reward 
Wood  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  services  such  as  his  would' 
have  been  rewarded  in  any  other  country  of  the  first  rank  in  the  world; 
and  there  liave  been  no  meaner  and  more  unpleasant  manifestations  in 
all  our  public  history  than  the  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  manifested 
toward  Wood.    And  the  foul  assaults  and  attacks  made  upon  him, 
gentlemen,  were  largely  because  they  grudged  the  fact  that  this  admira- 
ble military  officer  should  have  been  a  doctor. 
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ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  INTRODUCING  THE  RUSSIAN   AND  JAP- 
ANESE  PEACE  ENVOYS.  ON    BOARD  THE   MAYFLOWER. 
NEAR  OYSTER  BAY.  N.  Y..  AUGUST  5.  WS- 

Cejttlemen: 

I  propose  a  toast  to  whicti  there  will  be  no  answer,  and 
to  which  I  ask  you  to  drink  in  silence  sunding.  I  drink  to  the  welfare 
and  prosptrity  of  the  sovcrctpns  and  peoples  of  the  two  great  nations 
whose  reprrseniaiives  have  met  one  another  on  this  ship.  It  is  my 
most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  in  the  interest  of  not  only  these  two 
great  powers,  but  of  all  mankind,  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  may 
be  speedily  concludeiJ  between  them. 

AT  EASTON,  PA..  AUGUST  xo.  1905. 

My  friendt  and  feilow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  again  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Passing  through  to-day  along  the  line  of  this  railway  I  notiee  that 
everywhere  you  have  decorated  the  buildings  with  the  American  flag. 
I  hope  that  each  of  us  when  he  sees  that  flag  strives  to  remember  that 
it  not  only  confers  honor  upon  each  of  us  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  which  we  have  attained,  but  that  it  also  imposes 
responsibilities  upon  each  of  us.  Self -government  is  not  an  easy  thing, 
cither  for  the  nation  or  for  the  individual:  and  it  works  really  well 
only  when  you  have  a  high  type  of  average  citizenship.  Therefore,  in 
a  Republic  such  as  ours  we  wish  to  keep  ever  vividly  before  us  that  in 
addition  to  congratulating  ourselves,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  upon 
how  much  wc  have  done,  it  will  do  us  even  more  good  to  think  of  the 
things  (hat  we  have  not  done  and  ought  to  do ;  and  10  think  of  them 
not  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  but  with  a  resolute  purpose,  each  to  do  his 
share  in  trying  to  make  things  a  little  hit  belter.  The  way  to  be  a  good 
citizen  is  to  be  a  good  man  or  woman  in  your  own  home :  to  do  your 
duly  by  those  closest  to  you,  by  those  immediately  dependent  upon  you. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  In  ad<lition  to  that,  you  have  got  to  do  your 
duty  by  the  State  and  by  your  neighbor. 


AT  PHILLIPSBURC,  N.  J,.  .A.UCUST  \o,  1905. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  word  of  greeting  to  you 
and  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  your  coming  out  to  see  me. 
I  am  glad  to  see.  as  I  pass  by  here,  as  in  other  States,  the  care  being 
spent  on  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  in  the  next  generation 
will  do  their  share  in  deciding  the  destinies  of  this  Republic.  If  we 
do  not  take  care  of  the  next  generation  wc  can  guarantee  that  this 
Republic  of  ours  will  go  down.     I  believe  it  will  stay  up,  that  il  will 
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continue  to  be  a  model  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  because  I  believe 
that  the  fallicrs  and  mothers  of  to-day  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  in 
taking  care  of  t!ieir  children  tliey  arc  attending  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  fulurc. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  to  the  railway  men.  Vou  men  who  do 
your  work  in  connection  with  the  railways  of  the  country  typify  to  a 
peculiar  degree  the  qualities  that  we  need  in  American  citizenship. 
We  like  to  think  that  the  average  American  i»  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard  and  to  take  risks.  Tliat  is  just  what  a  railroad  man  has  to 
do,  and  has  to  be  willing  to  do.  We  like  to  think  that  the  average 
American  knows  how  to  do  work  by  himself,  and  yet  to  work  in  com* 
bination  with  others.  Tliat  is  just  what  the  average  railroad  man 
has  to  do.  We  like  to  think  that  the  average  American  citizen  knows 
how  to  take  responsibilities,  and  yet  how  to  play  his  part  in  our  world 
as  a  whole.    Tliat  is  what  the  railway  man  must  do. 

AT  BETMl.EHEM.  PA.,  AUGUST  \o.  1905. 

Mr.  Mayor,  (ellotv  cititens: 

Jt  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  liere  and  to  be  introduced  by  your  mayor, 
who  has  called  my  special  attention  to  this  wonderful  industr>-  typified 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works.  As  I  passed  by  I  was  greeted  with 
salutes  from  some  of  the  cannon  you  have  made,  and  I  feel  about 
those  cannon  tliat,  while  I  eamcsdy  hope  that  they  may  never  have  to 
be  used,  and  while  all  that  in  me  lies  shall  be  done  to  sec  that  this 
Kation  never  gives  just  cause  of  offense  to  another  nation  so  as  to 
warrant  their  use,  yet  that  if  they  should  be  needed,  they  wiH  come  in 
mighty  handy.  If  they  should  be  needed,  we  want  the  very  best,  and 
we  want  the  best  men  behind  them.  In  war  ttie  ultimate  factor  is  the 
man  behind  the  gim.  You  have  got  to  have  not  only  an  Al  gun,  but 
an  At  gunner.     The  shot  that  counts  is  die  sliot  tliat  hits. 

We  need  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  so  that  we  can  do  our  duty  in 
promoting  peace  of  the  world  to  have  it  understood  lltat  we  desire 
peace  not  from  fear,  not  from  weakness,  but  because  we  regard  peace 
as  just  and  right.  My  friends,  in  private  life,  in  the  life  of  peace,  in 
ordinary  civil  life,  it  is  true,  as  it  is  in  time  of  war,  that  great  though 
it  is  to  have  these  evidences  of  our  material  prosperity,  the  thing  that 
counts  most  is  the  average  of  our  citizenship.  Whether  this  country 
goes  up  or  goes  down  will  depend  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  average  American,  and  I  believe  that  this  country  will  go 
up  because  I  believe  that  in  the  future  the  average  character  of  ouf 
average  citizen  will  be  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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BEFORE  THE  CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA, 

AT  WILKESBARRE,  PA„  AUGUST  ift  igos- 

I  am  pBrticuiarly  glad  to  speak  to  Uiis  autlicncc  oi  miners  and  tlicii 
wives  Hid  chiidrcii,  and  especially  to  speak  iitiiJcT  tlie  auspices  of  this 
great  temperance  society.  In  our  country  the  happiness  of  all  the  rest 
of  our  i)cop!e  depends  most  of  all  upon  the  welfare  of  the  wagcworker 
and  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  If  we  can  secure  ihe  welfare  of  these 
two  classes  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  thai  the  conmuinity  as  a  whole 
will  prosper.  And  we  must  never  forget  that  the  chief  factor  in  secur- 
ing the  welfare  alike  of  wage-worker  and  of  farmer,  as  of  everyhocly 
else,  must  be  the  man  himself. 

Tlie  only  effective  way  to  help  anybody  is  to  help  him  help  him- 
self. There  are  exceptional  times  when  any  one  of  us  needs  outside 
help,  and  then  it  should  be  given  freely;  but  normally  each  one  of 
us  must  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  own  success.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  by  wise  legislation  and  by  wi.<>e  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws ;  that  is,  something  can  be  done  by  our  action  taken 
in  our  collective  capacity  through  the  Stale  anil  the  nation. 

Something  more  can  be  done  by  combination  and  organiKation 
among  ourselves  in  our  private  capacities  as  citizens,  so  long  as  this 
combination  or  organization  is  m.in.'\ged  with  wisdom  and  integrity, 
with  insistence  upon  the  rights  of  tliose  benefited,  and  yet  with  just  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  the  factor  most  influential  in  determining 
any  man's  success  must  ever  Jjc  the  sum  of  that  man's  own  qualities, 
of  his  knowledge,  foresight,  thrift,  and  courage.  Whate^-er  tends  to 
increase  his  self-respect,  whatever  tends  to  help  him  overcome  the 
temptations  with  which  all  of  us  are  surrounded,  is  of  benefit  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

No  one  society  can  do  more  to  help  tlie  wage-worker  than  such 
a  temperance  society  as  that  which  I  am  now  a<ldressing.  It  is  of  in* 
calculable  conse(|uence  to  tlie  man  himself  that  h«  should  be  sober 
and  tempciatc,  and  it  is  of  even  more  consequence  to  his  wife  and  hia 
children;  for  it  is  a  hard  and  cruel  fact  (hat  in  this  life  of  ours  the 
sins  of  the  man  are  often  visited  most  heavily  upon  those  whose  wel- 
fare sliould  be  his  one  special  care. 

For  the  drunkard,  for  the  man  who  loses  his  job  because  he  cannot 
control  or  will  not  control  his  desire  for  liquor  and  for  vicious  pleasure, 
we  have  a  feeling  of  anger  and  contempt  mixed  with  our  pity;  but 
for  his  unfortunate  wife  and  little  ones  we  feel  only  pity,  and  that 
of  the  deepest  and  tendcrcsl  kind. 

Everything  possible  should  be  .done  to  encourage  Ihe  growth  of  that 
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spirit  of  seU-respect,  seU-reslraint,  selfT«lia»ce.  which  if  it  only 
grows  cnoufjh  is  Mftain  to  make  all  those  in  whom  it  shows  itself 
ntove  steadily  upward  toward  the  highest  standard  of  American  citi- 
zensJiip.  It  is  a  protid  and  responsible  privilege  to  be  citizens  of  this 
great  self-governing  nation:  and  each  of  lis  needs  to  keep  steadily 
before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  he  is  wholly  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  governing  others  unless  he  can  first  govern  himself.  He 
must  stand  up  manfully  for  his  own  rights ;  he  must  respect  the  rights 
of  others;  he  must  obey  the  taw,  and  he  must  try  to  live  up  to  those 
rules  of  righteousness  which  are  above  and  behind  alt  Liws. 

This  applies  just  as  much  to  t]ic  man  uf  great  wealth  as  to  the  man 
of  small  means ;  to  the  capitalist  as  to  the  wage-worker.  And  as  one 
practical  point,  let  me  urge  that  in  the  event  of  any  difHcully,  especially 
if  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  labor  trouble,  both  sides  show  themselves 
willing  to  meet,  witling  to  consult,  and  anxious  each  to  treat  the  other 
reasonably  and  fairly,  each  to  look  at  the  other's  side  of  the  case,  and 
to  do  the  other  justice.  If  only  this  course  could  be  generally  fol- 
lowed, tlie  chance  of  industrial  disaster  would  be  minimized. 

Now,  my  friends.  I  want  to  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  a  Catholic  priest  whom  I  know  well  and 
whom  I  know  to  be  as  stanch  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man  as  there 
is  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Now  and  then — not  too  often — it  is 
a  good  thing  for  all  of  us  to  hear  what  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
palatable,  provided  only  that  the  pcr.son  who  tells  the  truth  is  our 
genumc  friend,  knows  wliat  he  is  talking  about  (even  though  he 
may  not  sec  all  sides  of  the  case),  and  tells  us  what  he  has  to  say, 
not  with  a  desire  to  hurt  our  feclmgs.  but  with  the  transparent  pur- 
pose to  do  us  good.    With  this  foreword,  here  is  a  part  of  the  letter: 

"I  would  humbly  recommend  that  you  lend  your  entire  weight  to 
the  cause  which  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  L'nion  of  America 
represents,  and  especially  so  in  its  relation  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  for  whom  it  is  doing  so  much  good.  You  know  that  the 
temperance  movement  is  a  potent  auxiliary  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country  in  building  ap  a  better  manhood  and  a  truer  Christianity 
among  our  citizens.  It  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  two  coal 
strikes  of  1900  and  1902.  respectively,  by  keeping  the  men  sober,  and 
thus  removing  tlic  danger  of  riotous  and  unbecoming  conduct.  There 
is  one  discouraging  feature  connected  with  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  wage  scale  among  the  workmen  of  this  country. 

"The  higher  the  wage,*.,  the  more  money  they  spend  in  saloons.  The 
sliorter  the  Iwurs,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to  absent  themselves 
from  home.  .^^  apparent  disregard  for  family  ties  is  growing  among 
the  poorer  classes*  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a  disregard  for  the 

'Tliet*  ut  aitnine*!*  at  ■  mibIh  dicni'*'  anMoc  ibt  rich.— A.  U.  L> 
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blessings  our  country  affords  them.  Hence,  with  an  increase  of 
wages  a  cor res|>oii ding  moveiticnt  for  better  manhood,  nobler  citizen- 
ship, and  truer  Christianity  should  be  set  on  foot.  The  dignity  of 
labor  should  be  maintained,  which  can  be  done  only  through  the  love 
that  a  man  slioiild  have  for  his  work,  and  through  the  intelligence 
which  he  puts  into  it.  .\  steady  hand  and  sober  mind  arc  necessary 
[or  lliis.  Hence,  tlic  necessity  of  Ihc  lemperancc  cause  and  of  the 
efforti  which  organized  abstainers  arc  putting  into  the  movement." 

Now,  in  what  is  here  written  this  priest  docs  not  mean  that  the 
tendency  is  I0  grow  worse;  but  he  means  that  with  shorter  hours 
and  increased  wages  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  wrong,  which  must  be 
offset  by  movements  such  as  (his  great  temperance  movement  and 
simil.ir  efforts  for  social  and  civic  betterment,  or  else  the  increase  in 
leisure  and  money  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  I  strive 
never  to  tell  any  one  what  I  do  not  thoroughly  believe,  and  I  shall 
not  say  to  you  that  to  be  honest,  and  temperate,  and  hardworking,  and 
thrifty  will  always  bring  success. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  sometimes  heavy  upon  the  just  as  well 
as  uiKin  the  unjust,  and  in  the  life  of  labor  and  effort  which  we  must 
lead  on  this  earth  it  is  not  always  possible  cither  by  work,  by  wisdom, 
or  by  upright  behavior  to  ward  off  disaster.  But  it  is  most  em- 
phatically true  that  the  chance  for  leading  a  happy  and  prosperous 
life  is  immensely  improved  if  only  the  man  is  decent,  sober,  indu^ 
trious,  and  exercises  foresight  and  judgment.  Let  him  remember  above 
all  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  the  fir>t  essential  to  right  living, 
and  that  a  good  type  of  average  family  life  is  the  corner-stone  of 
national  happiness  and  greatness.  No  man  can  be  a  good  citizen,  can 
deserve  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  unless  first  of  all  he  is  a  good 
man  in  his  own  family,  unless  he  does  his  duty  faithfully  by  his 
wife  and  children. 

I  strongly  believe  in  trades  unions  wisely  and  justly  handled,  in 
which  the  rightful  purpose  to'  benefit  those  connected  with  them  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  do  injustice  or  wrong  to  others.  I 
believe  in  the  duly  of  capitalist  and  wage-^vorkers  to  try  to  seek  one 
another  out,  to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  to  en* 
dcavor  to  show  broad  and  kindly  human  sympathy  one  with  the 
other. 

1  believe  in  the  work  of  these  great  temperance  organizations,  of 
all  Kindred  movements  like  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Cliristian  Associations:  in  short,  in  every  movement  which  strives  to 
help  a  man  by  teaching  him  how  to  help  himself.  But  most  of  all  I. 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  man  himself  striving  continually  to  in- 
creaM  his  own  self-respect  by  the  way  in  which  he  does  his  duty  to 
himself  and  to  his  neighbor. 
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AT  EUMIR.\.  N.  y..  AUGUST  ii,  igos. 


Jfy  friends  and  fellow  cilistns: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  a^ain  in  your  beautiful  city  and 
to  have  traveled  as  I  hare  been  trareling  tonJay  through  this  won- 
derful fenile  country  of  southern  New  York,  my  own  State.  In 
peeling  all  of  you,  I  want  lo  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  the 
bodies  of  Firemen's  Associations  that  have  met  here  witliin  the  last 
tlay  or  two.  In  uur  modem  industrial  life  things  are  sumctimes  niade 
so  easy  that  the  harder  qualities  almost  tend  to  atrophy.  Therefore 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  men  who  have  taken  up  a  profession  which  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  very  ounce  of  courage  and  coolness  and  prowess 
a  man  can  have.  They  are  good  qualities  to  develop  in  a  nation  and 
I  am  mighty  glad  to  sec  any  of  our  people  who  develop  them. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  our  people,  such  as  firemen,  most  of 
them  employed  on  railroads,  and  ihe  men  in  the  Ught-fiouses  and  Itfe- 
savit%  services,  who,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  profession,  arc  called 
upon  to  exercise  tltose  qualities  of  which  this  nation  would  have  need 
should  it  ever  a^in  be  called  to  war.  1  earnestly  hope  it  never  will  be 
called  again,  and  I  will  make  every  cfTon  to  see  that  peace  obtains,  but 
one  first-class  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  nuke  it  evident  that  you  arc  not 
afraid  to  fight. 

I  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  brawler,  and  not  merely  contempt 
but  the  most  active  dislike  for  the  man  who  bullies  whomsoever  is 
weaker,  who  wrongs  the  less  fonunate.  1  feel  that  we  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  international  morality  as  of  individual,  we  must  not  brawl, 
but  wc  must  let  other  nations  see  that  we  arc  strong  enough  to  hold 
our  own. 

|Th«  KImInt  Cutne.  Elmlrar  I>.  Y..  Aim.  II.  IWO-t 


AT  HORNELLSVII-LE.  N.  Y.,  AUGUST  it.  1905. 

Afy  friends: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  back  here  again.  I  have  been 
more  than  once  to  your  city  and  I  know  this  region  of  the  country  well, 
I  always  am  glad  to  be  traveling  through  it  and  now  to  have  the  chance 
of  greeting  you  while  I  am  President.  In  passing  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  N'ew  York  tOKlay  and  realizing  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  our  people,  I  have  felt  so  much  that  wc  ought  all  of  us  to  realize 
that  there  is  one  portion  of  our  country  ttow  which  has  been  overtaken 
by  a  great  disaster. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  ii  sufTering  in  its  contest  with  yellow 
fever  and  tH>  one  who  has  not  been  through  an  epidemic  of  that  kind 
can  appreciate  the  fall  horror  that  it  brings.  Ttie  national  govern- 
ment  is  now  doing  whatever  it  can  do  to  help  New  Orleans.     As  ytt 
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that  syiiipatliy  is  limited  simply  to  the  action  of  the  medical  branch. 
Wc  stand  ready  to  help  that  great  city  at  any  time  and  I  know  tliat  the 
sympathy  of  every  other  part  of  the  country  rocs  out  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  and  all  Louisiana  as  they  battle  valiantly  agaimt  the 
foe  that  has  come  upon  them.  * 

ITbe  Elmir*  Cuctl«.  Elnir*.  N.  V..  Aur.  1«,  1W».] 


AT  CHAUTAUQUA.  N.  Y.,  AUGUST  ii.  1905. 

To-day  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  one  feature  of  our  national  foreign 
policy  and  one  feature  of  our  national  domestic  policy. 
.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  part  of  international  law,  liut  it  is  the 
fundamental  feature  of  our  entire  forcij^n  policy,  so  far  as  the  western 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  and  it  has  more  and  more  been  meeting 
with  recognition  abroad.  The  reason  why  it  is  meeting  with  this 
recognition  is  because  wc  have  not  allowed  it  to  become  fossilized, 
but  have  adapted  our  construction  of  it  to  meet  the  growing,  changing 
needs  of  thi.s  hemisphere.  Fossilization.  of  course,  means  death, 
whether  to  an  individual,  a  government,  or  a  doctrine. 

It  is  out  of  the  (juestion  to  claim  a  right  and  yet  shirk  the  responsibil- 
ity for  exercising  that  right.  When  wc  announce  a  policy  such  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  tliereby  commit  ourselves  to  accepting  the 
consequences  of  the  policy,  and  these  consequences  from  time  to  tune 
alter. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  is. 
It  forbids  the  territorial  encroachment  of  non-American  power.*  on 
American  soil.  Its  purpose  is  partly  to  secure  this  Nation  against 
seeing  great  military  powers  obtain  new  footholds  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  partly  to  secure  to  our  fellow  republics  south  of  us 
tlic  chance  to  develop  along  their  own  line*  witliout  being  oppressed 
or  conquered  by  non-American  powers. 

A.s  we  have  grown  more  and  more  powerful,  our  advocacy  of  this 
doctrine  has  been  received  with  more  and  more  respect ;  but  what  has 
tended  most  to  give  the  doctrine  standing  among  the  nations  is  our 
growing  willingness  to  show  that  wc  not  only  mean  what  we  say  and 
arc  prepared  to  back  it  up,  but  that  wc  mean  to  recognize  our  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  peoples  no  less  than  to  insist  upon  our  own  rights. 

Wc  cannot  permanently  adhere  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unless  we 
succeed  in  making  it  evident  in  the  first  place  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
treat  it  in  any  shape  or  way  as  an  excuse  for  aggiandijwmcnt  on  our 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  republics  to  the  sojith  of  us ;  second,  that 
wc  do  not  intend  to  permit  it  to  be  used  by  any  of  these  republics  an 
a  shield  to  protect  that  reptdilic  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
misdeeds  against  foreign  nations ;  lliird.  that  in.i5much  as  by  this 
doctriiic  wc  prevent  other  nations  from  interfering  on  this  side  of  tlie 
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AT  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  AUGUST  ii.  190$. 


My  friends  and  fellow  citisens: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  again  in  your  beautiful  city  and 
to  liave  traveled  as  1  have  been  traveling  to-<lay  ilirough  this  won- 
derful fertile  country  of  southern  New  York,  my  own  State.  In 
greeting  all  of  you,  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  the 
bodies  of  Firemen's  Associations  that  have  met  here  within  the  la»t 
day  or  two.  In  our  modern  industrial  life  things  are  somclimcs  made 
so  easy  that  the  harder  qualities  almost  tend  to  atrc^hy.  Therefore 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  sec  men  who  have  taken  up  a  profession  which  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  very  ounce  of  courage  and  coolness  and  prowess 
a  man  can  have.  They  arc  good  qualities  to  develop  in  a  nation  and 
I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  any  of  our  people  who  tlevelop  iliem. 

Tliere  are  certain  classes  of  our  people,  such  as  firemen,  most  of 
them  employed  on  railroads,  and  the  men  in  the  light-houses  and  life- 
saving  ser\'ices,  wtio,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  profession,  are  called 
u|)on  to  exercise  those  ijualities  of  whioti  this  nation  would  have  need 
should  it  ever  again  be  called  to  war.  I  earnestly  hope  it  never  will  be 
called  again,  and  I  will  make  every  ctfort  to  see  that  peace  obtains,  but 
One  first'Class  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  make  it  evident  Iltat  you  arc  not 
afraid  to  fight. 

I  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  brawler,  and  not  merely  contempt 
but  the  most  active  dislike  fi>r  the  man  who  bullies  whomsoever  is 
weaker,  who  wrongs  the  less  forlunale.  I  feel  that  we  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  international  morality  as  of  individual,  we  must  not  brawl, 
but  wc  must  let  other  nations  sec  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  lioUl 
our  own. 

en*  KIwIn  Camtc.  Rmlnr  N.  V..  Anit.  II.  Ifos.] 


AT  HORNEU.SVnXE  N.  Y..  AUGUST  11,  iflOj- 

i/y  friend i: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  I>e  back  here  again.  I  have  been 
more  than  once  to  your  city  and  I  know  this  region  of  the  country  well, 
I  always  am  glad  to  be  traveling  through  it  and  now  to  have  the  chance 
of  greeting  you  while  I  am  President.  Iii  passing  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  to-day  and  realizing  the  ha[>|>iness  and  prosperity 
of  our  people.  1  have  felt  so  much  that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  realize 
that  there  is  one  portion  of  our  country  now  which  has  been  overtaken 
by  a  great  disaster. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  iS  suffering  in  its  contest  with  yellow 
fever  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  through  an  epidemic  of  that  kind 
can  appreciate  the  fall  horror  that  it  brings.  The  national  govern- 
ment is  now  doing  wliatcvcr  it  can  do  to  help  New  Orleans.     As  yet 
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that  sympathy  is  limited  simply  to  the  action  of  ttie  medical  branch. 
We  stand  ready  to  help  that  great  city  at  any  time  and  I  know  that  the 
sympathy  of  every  other  part  of  the  coimtry  goes  out  to  the  people 
of  N(.-w  Orleans,  and  all  Louisiana  as  tlicy  battle  valiantly  against  the 
foe  that  has  come  upon  them.  * 

|T1it  Rlmiri  Curiu.  Kloilra.  N.  V.,  Auf.  II.  IVOL) 


AT  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y..  AUGUST  ii.  1905. 

To-day  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  one  feature  of  our  national  foreign 
policy  and  one  feature  of  our  national  domesiic  policy. 
.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  part  of  international  law.  But  it  is  the 
fundamental  feature  of  our  entire  foreign  jwlicy.  so  far  as  the  western 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  ami  it  has  more  and  more  Iiecn  meeting 
with  recognition  abroad.  The  reason  why  it  is  mecling  with  this 
recognition  is  because  we  have  not  allowed  it  to  become  fossilized, 
but  have  adapted  our  construction  of  it  to  meet  the  growing,  changing 
needs  of  this  hemisphere.  Fossilization.  of  course,  means  deaUi, 
whether  to  an  individual,  a  government,  or  a  doctrine. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  claim  a  right  and  yet  shirk  the  rcsponsibil* 
ily  for  exercising  that  right.  When  we  announce  a  policy  such  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  thereby  commit  ourselves  to  accepting  the 
consequences  of  the  policy,  and  these  consequences  from  time  to  tinw 
alter. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  is. 
It  forbids  the  territorial  encroachment  of  non-American  powers  on 
American  soil.  Its  purpose  is  partly  to  secure  this  Nation  against 
seeing  great  military  powers  obtain  new  footholds  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  partly  to  secure  to  our  fellow  republics  south  of  us 
the  chance  to  develop  along  their  own  lines  without  being  oppressed 
or  conquered  by  non-American  powers. 

As  we  have  grown  more  and  more  powerful,  our  advocacy  of  this 
doctrine  has  been  received  with  more  and  more  respect;  but  what  has 
tended  most  to  give  the  doctrine  standing  among  the  nations  is  our 
growing  willingness  to  show  that  we  not  only  mean  what  we  say  and 
are  prepared  to  back  it  up.  but  that  wc  mean  to  recognize  our  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  peoples  no  less  than  to  insist  upon  our  own  rights. 

W«  cannot  permanently  a<lhere  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unless  we 
succeed  in  making  it  evident  in  the  first  place  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
trcst  it  in  any  shape  or  way  as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement  on  our 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us;  second,  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  permit  it  to  be  used  by  any  of  these  republics  as 
a  shield  to  protect  that  republic  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
mUdeeds  against  foreign  nations;  third,  tlm  inasmuch  as  by  this 
doctrine  wc  prevent  other  nations  from  interfering  on  this  side  of  the 
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water,  we  shall  ourselves  in  good  faith  try  to  help  those  of  our  sister 
republics  which  need  such  help  upward  toward  jicace  and  order. 

As  regards  the  firiit  point,  we  tnu!>t  recognize  Uie  fact  that  in  sonic 
South  American  countries  Ihcrc  has  been  much  suspicion  k-st  we  slioidd 
interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  some  way  inimical  to  their  interests. 
Now  let  it  be  imderslood  once  for  all  that  no  just  and  orderly  govern- 
ment on  this  continent  has  anything  to  fear  from  us.  There  are  certain 
of  the  republics  south  of  us  which  liave  already  reached  such  a  point 
of  stability,  order,  and  prosperity  that  they  arc  themselves,  although 
U  yet  hardly  consciously,  among  the  guarantors  of  this  doctrine. 

No  stable  and  growing  American  republic  wishes  to  see  .some  great 
non-American  militarj-  power  accjuirc  territory  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  is  the  interest  of  all  of  us  on  this  continent  that  no  such  event  should 
occur,  and  in  addition  to  our  own  republic  there  arc  now  already 
republics  in  the  regions  south  of  us  which  have  reached  a  point  of 
prosperity  and  iK>wer  that  enables  them  to  be  considerable  factor*  in 
maintaining  this  doctrine  which  is  so  much  to  the  .idvantage  of  all  of 
us.  It  must  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances  will  llie 
United  States  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  cloak  for  territorial  aggres- 
sion. Should  any  of  our  neighbors,  no  matter  how  turbulent,  how 
disregardful  of  our  right,  finall}'  get  into  such  a  position  that  the  utmost 
limits  of  our  forbearance  arc  reached,  all  the  people  south  of  us  may 
rest  assured  that  no  action  will  ever  be  taken  save  what  is  absolutely 
demanded  by  our  self-respect ;  that  this  action  will  not  take  the  form 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  on  our  jnrt,  and  that  it  will  only  be  taken 
at  all  with  the  most  extreme  reluctance,  and  not  without  having  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  avert  it. 

As  to  the  second  point,  if  a  republic  to  the  south  of  us  commits  a 
tort  against  a  foreign  nation,  such,  for  instance,  as  wrongfid  action 
against  the  persons  of  citizens  of  that  nation,  then  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
docs  not  force  us  to  interfere  to  prevent  punishment  of  the  ton,  save 
to  see  that  tlie  punishment  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  assume  the 
form  of  territorial  occupation  of  the  offending  country.  The  case  is 
more  difficult  when  the  trouble  comes  from  tlie  failure  to  meet  contrac- 
tual obligations. 

Our  own  government  has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  contrac- 
tual obligation  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  by  the  appeal  to  anus.  It  is 
much  to  be  wislied  that  all  foreign  governuients  would  take  the  same 
view.  But  at  present  this  country  would  certainly  not  be  willing  to 
go  to  war  to  jtrcvcnl  a  foreign  government  from  collecting  a  just  debt 
or  to  back  up  some  one  of  our  sister  republics  in  a  refusal  to  pay  just 
debts ;  and  the  alternative  may  in  any  case  prove  to  be  that  wc  s))all 
ourselves  undertake  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  by  which  so 
much  as  is  possible  of  the  just  obhgations  shall  be  paid.    Personally  I 
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should  always  prefer  to  see  this  country  step  in  and  put  through  such 
in  arrangement  rather  than  let  any  foreign  country  undertake  it. 

1  do  not  want  to  sec  any  foreign  power  take  possession  permanently 
or  temporarily  of  the  customs  houses  of  an  American  republic  in  order 
to  enforce  its  obligations,  and  tlic  alternative  may  at  any  time  be  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  do  so  ourselves. 

Kinally,  and  what  is  in  my  view  really  the  most  important  thing  of 
all,  it  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  try  to  help  upward  our 
weaker  brothers.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  the 
ethical  clement  in  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  so  thut 
with  all  the  faults  of  our  Christian  civilization  it  yet  remains  true  that 
we  are,  no  matter  how  slowly,  more  and  more  coming  to  recognize 
the  duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  similarly  1  believe  tliat  the 
ethical  element  is  by  degrees  entering  into  the  dealings  of  one  nation 
with  another. 

L'nder  strain  of  emotions  caused  by  sudden  disaster,  this  feeling  is 
very  evident.  A  famine  or  a  plague  in  one  country  brings  much 
sympathy  and  some  assistance  from  other  coimtries.  Moreover,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  recognize  tliat  weaker  peoples  have  a  claim  upon 
us,  even  when  the  appeal  is  made  not  to  our  emotions  by  some  sudden 
calamity,  but  to  our  consciences  by  a  long  continuing  condition  of 
affairs, 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nations  have  more  than  begun  to  ap- 
proach the  proper  relationship  one  to  anolher.  ami  I  fully  recognize 
the  folly  of  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  this  ideal  condition 
can  now  be  realized  in  full — for  in  order  to  proceed  upon  such  an  as- 
sumption we  would  first  require  some  method  of  forcing  recalcitrant 
nations  to  do  tlieir  duty,  as  well  as  of  seeing  that  they  arc  protected  in 
their  rights. 

In  the  interest  of  justice,  it  is  as  necessary  to  exercise  the  police 
power  as  to  show  charity  and  helpful  generosity.  But  something  can 
even  now  be  done  toward  the  end  in  view.  That  something,  for  in- 
stance, this  nation  has  already  done  as  regards  Cuba  and  is  now  trying 
to  do  as  regards  Samo  Domingo.  There  arc  few  things  in  our  history 
in  which  wc  should  take  more  genuine  pride  than  the  way  in  which 
we  liberated  Cuba,  and  then,  inite.-nj  of  instanlly  abandoning  it  to 
chaos,  stayed  in  direction  of  the  affairs  of  ihc  islami  until  we  had  put 
it  on  the  right  path,  and  finally  gave  it  freedom  and  helped  it  as  it 
started  on  the  life  of  an  independent  republic, 

Santo  Domingo  has  now  made  an  appeal  to  us  to  help  it  in  turn, 
and  not  only  every  principle  of  wisdom,  but  every  generous  instinct 
within  us  bids  us  res]>ond  to  the  appeal.  The  conditions  in  Santo 
Domingo  have  for  3  number  of  years  grown  from  bad  to  worse  until 
recently  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.     Fortunately,  just 
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Bt  this  moment  a  wise  ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Domingo,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threatening  tticir  beloved  country,  and 
appealed  to  the  frienddiip  of  thar  great  and  powerful  neighbor  to 
help  ihmi. 

The  immediate  tlircal  came  to  them  in  the  shape  of  (oreign  inter- 
vention. Tlic  previous  rulers  of  Santo  Domingo  had  recklessly  in- 
curred debts,  and  owing  to  her  internal  disorders  she  had  ceased  to 
be  able  to  provide  means  of  paying  the  debts.  The  patience  of  her 
foreign  creditors  had  become  exhausted,  and  at  least  one  foreign 
nntion  was  on  Ihc  point  of  intervention.  an<I  was  only  prevented  from 
intervening  by  the  nnoflicial  assurance  of  this  government  that  it  would 
itself  strive  to  help  Sanio  Domingo  in  her  hour  of  need.  Of  the  debts 
incurred  some  were  just,  while  some  were  not  of  a  character  which 
really  renders  it  obligatory  on  or  proper  for  Santo  Domingo  to  pay 
them  ill  full.  But  she  could  not  pay  any  of  them  at  all  unless  some 
stability  was  assured. 

Accordingly  the  executive  department  of  our  government  nego 
liated  a  treaty  under  which  we  are  to  try  to  help  the  Dominican  people 
to  straighten  out  their  finances.  This  treaty  is  pending  before  the 
Senate,  whose  consent  to  it  is  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
made  a  temporary  arrangement  which  will  laitt  tmiil  the  Senate  lias 
had  time  to  take  action  upon  the  treaty.  Under  this  arrangement  we 
see  to  the  honest  administration  of  the  custom-houses,  collecting  the 
revenues,  turning  over  45  per  cent,  to  the  government  for  running 
expenses,  and  putting  the  other  55  per  cent,  into  a  safe  deposit  for 
equitable  division  among  the  various  creditors,  whether  European  or 
American,  acconhngly  as,  after  investigation,  their  claims  seem  jusL 

The  custom-houses  offer  well-nigh  the  only  sources  of  revenue  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  different  revolutions  usually  have  as  their 
real  aim  the  obtaining  possession  of  these  custom-houses,  Tlie  mere 
fact  that  we  are  protecting  the  custom-house*  and  collecting  the  rev- 
enue with  efficiency  and  honesty  has  completely  discouraged  all  revo- 
lutionary movement,  while  it  has  already  produced  such  an  increase 
in  tlie  revenues  that  the  government  is  actually  getting  more  from 
the  45  per  cent,  that  we  turn  over  to  it  than  it  got  formerly  when  it 
took  the  entire  revenue. 

This  is  enabling  the  poor,  harassed  people  of  Santo  Domingo  once 
more  to  turn  their  attention  to  industry  and  to  be  free  from  the  curse 
of  interminable  revolutionary  disturbance.*    It  oEfers  to  all  bona  fide 

"ttn  troiihlg  Kirti  Santo  UaisfnBO  li  ■  litmblc  of  nice.  o(  telor.  The  B«cro.  left  u 
b^mic^f.  )^*c*.  Ht  i«  Uloc  a  vine.  xaA  hii  civiliijilion  net<3i  tbc  pmrsc*  and  cupport  i>(  tbc 
vhiic  man  at  a  Irtllii  wbtrvon  Ic  cUnbcr.  Tike  sviy  tbe  whlu  raan  (nd  Uk  netro  taJIi 
\a  the  crcunil-  Thii  hju  been  inic  wbervwr  and  wbenevtr  the  «3tpmmonl  of  tbc  OCfro  by 
Unoclt  liai  hctu  tried.  Of  courie  ilierc  lie  ■bimctloniiti  ■□(]  purblind  thcoHtl*  who  tan  tt 
no  diffetmce  hriwreo  ritei  »nil  hold  ihsi  what  ii  (fioij  fof  lb*  Willi*  mni  innd  be  rnxl  f« 
■II  mtD,  blacli.  TClloir  imd  red.     Tbctc  Hit!  SitJ  dull  Bitli  and  Momdkt  tb«M  ■taUmmu, 
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creditors,  American  and  European,  the  only  really  good  chance  to 
obtain  that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  while  it  in  rctum  gives 
to  Santo  Domingo  the  only  opportunity  of  defense  against  claims 
which  it  ought  not  to  pay — for  now  if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Senate 
we  shall  ourselves  thoroughly  examine  all  these  claims,  whether  Atner' 
ican  or  foreign,  and  sec  that  none  that  arc  improper  arc  paid.  Indeed, 
the  only  effective  opposition  to  the  treaty  will  probably  come  from 
dishonest  creditors,  foreign  and  American,  and  from  the  professional 
revolutionists  of  the  island  itself.  We  have  already  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  creditors,  who  do  not  dare  expose  their  claims 
to  honest  scrutiny,  arc  endeavoring  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  island, 
and  are  also  endeavoring  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  treaty  both  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  here,  trusting  that  in  one  place  or  the  other  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  either  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  or  else  Us 
amendmcin  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  taulaniount  to  rcjeclion. 

Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order  and  all  tlie  benefits  of 
peace  arc  at  last  coming  to  Santo  Domingo,  all  danger  of  foreign  in- 
tervention has  ceased,  and  there  is  at  last  a  prospect  that  all  creditors 
will  get  justice,  no  more  an<]  no  less. 

If  the  arrangement  is  terminated  chaos  will  follow,  and  if  chaos  fol- 
lows, sooner  or  later  this  government  may  be  involved  in  serious  diffi- 
culties with  foreign  govcrnmems  over  the  island,  or  else  may  be  forced 
itself  to  intervene  in  the  island  in  some  unpleasant  fashion.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  the  independence  of  the  island  is  scrupulously 
respected,  the  danger  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  in- 
tervention of  foreign  powers  vanislies,  and  the  interference  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  minimized,  so  that  we  only  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure  the  proper  adminisilration  of 
the  customs,  and  therefore  to  secure  die  payment  of  just  debts  and 
to  secure  the  Santo  Dominican  government  against  demands  for  un- 
just debts.  The  present  method  prevents  there  being  any  need  of  our 
establishing  any  kind  of  protectorate  over  the  island  and  pvcs  the 
people  of  Santo  Domingo  the  same  chance  to  move  onward  and 
upward  which  we  have  already  given  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  will 
be  doubly  to  our  discre<lit  as  a  nation  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
chance,  for  it  will  be  of  damage  to  ourselves,  and,  above  all,  it  will 
be  of  incalculable  damage  to  Santo  Domingo.  Every  consideration  of 
wise  policy,  and.  above  all.  e\'cr)'  consideration  of  large  generosity, 
Irids  tis  meet  the  request  of  Santo  Domingo  as  we  are  now  trying  to 
meet  it. 

Til*)'  m»j  c*aa  cempUin  nf  m«  ■•  nvrow.  Lt(  m*  (tf  M  ihru  good  pt«plc  >hit  ibfy  ibould 
cwry  (ht4r  compltinu  hiNhti:  il  ou  doI  I  olio  piovldcd  Ihe  iliiltrracn  Ikimhh  ahitr  (nd 
biMk.  Ndlhfr.  tor  Ihst  inalirr,  irc  \\tej  iht  ftrn  wlio  hue  rc<t«;Ileit — •■  lean  by  n  Inference 
to  Tir  drawn  from  Ihcir  striiuda^that  Ihfl  Cr^Cor.  in  lh«  licKinniDf,  didn't  lAk«  ftdrkv. 
—A.  11.  U 
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So  much  for  one  feature  of  our  foreign  policy.  Now  for  one  feature 
of  our  domestic  policy.  One  of  the  main  features  of  our  national  gov- 
ernmental policy  iliould  be  the  effort  to  secure  adequate  and  effective 
supervisory  and  regulatory  control  over  all  great  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business.  Alueh  of  the  legislation  aimed  to  prevent  Ibe 
evils  connected  with  the  enormous  development  of  these  great  corpora- 
tions has  been  ineff<.'ctive,  partly  becauiic  it  aimed  at  doing  too  much 
and  partly  because  it  did  not  confer  on  the  govermnenl  a  really  efficient 
method  of  holding  any  guilty  corjioration  to  account.  The  effort  to 
prevent  all  restraint  of  competition,  whether  harmful  or  beneficial,  has 
been  ill  judged ;  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the  effort  to  prevent 
combination  as  a  vi^lant  and  effective  control  of  the  combinations 
formed,  so  as  to  secure  just  and  equitable  dealing  on  their  part  alike 
toward  the  public  generally,  toward  their  smaller  competitorE.  and 
toward   the   wage- workers   in   their   employ. 

Under  the  present  laws  we  have  in  the  last  four  years  accomplished 
much  that  is  of  substantial  value;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  have 
been  so  great  as  to  prove  that  further  legislation  is  advisable.  Many 
corporations  show  themselves  honorably  desirous  to  obey  the  law,  but 
unfortunately  some  corporations,  and  very  wealthy  ones  at  that,  ex- 
haust every  effort  which  can  he  suggested  by  the  highest  ability,  or 
secured  by  the  most  Lavish  expenditure  of  money,  to  defeat  tlie  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

Not  only  the  men  in  control  of  these  corporations,  but  the  business 
world  generally,  ought  to  realize  that  such  conduct  is  in  every  way 
perilous,  and  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  nation  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  great  property. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  this  is  true  of  only  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  very  rich  men  engaged  in  handling  tlic  largest  corporations 
in  tlic  country :  but  the  attitude  of  these  comparatively  few  men  docs 
undoubtedly  harm  the  country,  and  above  all  harm  the  men  of  large 
means  by  the  just,  but  sometimes  misguided,  popular  indignation  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  The  consolidation  in  the  form  of  what  are  popu< 
larly  called  trusts  of  corporate  interests  of  immense  value  has  tended 
to  produce  unfair  restraints  of  trade  of  an  oi>])ressive  character,  and 
these  unfair  restraints  tend  to  create  great  artificial  monojiolics.  The 
violations  of  the  law  known  as  the  anti-trust  law,  which  was  meant  to 
meet  the  conditions  tlius  arising,  have  more  and  marc  become  confined 
to  the  lanjcr  combinations,  the  very  ones  against  wlinse.  policy  of 
monopoly  and  oppression  the  policy  of  the  law  was  chiefly  directed. 
Many  of  these  combinations,  by  secret  methods  and  by  protracted  liti- 
gation, are  still  unwisely  seeking  to  avoi<l  the  consequences  of  their 
illegal  action.  The  government  has  very  properly  exercised  moderation 
in  attempting  to  enforce  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  sUtutc,  but  it 
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has  become  our  conviction  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  at  least 
ccnatn  of  the  beef  packers  recently  irKltciecl  in  Oiicago,  it  is  impossible 
lonRPT  to  show  leniency.  Moreover,  if  the  existing  law  proves  to  be 
inadequate,  so  that  under  established  rules  of  evidence  clear  violations 
may  not  be  readily  proved,  defiance  of  the  law  must  inevitably  lead  to 
further  legislation.  This  legislation  may  be  more  drastic  than  1  would 
prefer.  If  so,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  will  be  because 
of  the  stubborn  determination  of  some  of  the  great  combinations  jn 
striving  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  tlie  law  as  it  stands,  by  every 
device,  legal  and  illegal. 

Very  many  of  these  men  seem  to  think  that  the  aliemalive  is  simply 
between  submitting  to  the  mild  kind  of  governmental  control  wc  advo- 
cate and  tlie  absolute  freedom  to  do  whatever  they  think  best.  They 
are  generally  in  error.  Either  they  will  have  to  submit  to  reasonable 
supcrvi«jion  and  regulation  by  the  national  authorities,  or  else  they  will 
ultimately  have  to  submit  to  goveniniciital  action  of  a  far  more  drastic 
type.  Personally,  I  think  our  people  would  be  most  unwise  if  they  let 
any  exasperation  due  to  the  acts  of  certain  great  corporations  driv« 
them  into  drastic  action,  and  I  should  oppose  such  action.  But*  the 
great  corporations  are  themselves  to  blame  if  by  their  opposition  to 
what  is  legal  and  just  they  foster  the  popular  feeling  which  tells  for 
such  drastic  action. 

Some  great  corporations  resort  to  cvtry  technical  expedient  to 
render  enforcement  of  the  law  impossible,  and  their  obstructive  tactics 
and  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  jxjlicy  of  law  have  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  machinery  of  the  Dci>artment  of  Justice.  In  my  judgment  Con- 
gre-is  may  well  inquire  whether  it  should  not  seek  other  means  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  law.  !  believe  that  all  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  national 
govennnent.  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  steps  hastily  or  rashly,  and 
it  may  be  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  pass 
an  interstate  commerce  bill  conferring  upon  some  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive government  the  power  of  effective  action  to  remedy  the  abuses  in 
connection  with  railway  transportation.  But  in  the  end.  and  in  my 
judgment  at  a  lime  not  ver>-  far  off.  wc  shall  have  to,  or  at  least  we 
shall  find  that  wc  ought  to.  take  further  action  as  regards  all  corpora- 
tions doing  interstate  business.  The  enormous  increase  in  interstate 
trade,  resulting  from  the  industrial  dcvolopment  of  tlie  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  makes  it  proper  that  the  I^ederal  government  should,  so 
far  as  may  be  neccssar>-  to  carry  into  effect  its  national  policy,  assume 
a  degree  of  administrative  control  of  these  great  corporations. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  sliall  find  that  the  only  effective  way  of  cxer* 
dsing  this  supervision  is  to  require  all  corporations  engaged  in  mter- 
SUtc  coRUncrce  to  produce  proof  satisfactory,  say,  to  the  Department 
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of  Commerce,  that  they  arc  not  parties  to  any  contract  or  combination 
or  engaged  in  any  inonopoty  in  interstate  trade  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law,  and  that  their  conduct  on  certain  other  »|)ccifie<]  t^ims  is 
proper;  ami,  moreover,  that  these  corporations  shall  agree,  witJi  a 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  right  to  engage  in  such  commerce,  to 
furnish  any  cvidt-ncc  of  any  kind  as  to  their  trade  between  the  States 
whenever  so  required  by  the  De]«irtnient  of  Commerce. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  policy  of  the  several  States,  provided  by 
statute,  that  foreign  corporations  may  lawfully  conduct  business  within 
their  boundaries  only  when  they  produce  certificates  that  they  Itave 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  their  respective  States;  in  other 
words,  that  corporations  shall  not  enjoy  the  privileges  and  Immunities 
afforded  by  the  Stale  governments  without  first  complying  with  the 
policy  of  their  laws.  Now  the  benefits  which  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  trade  enjoy  under  the  L'nitcd  States  government  are  in- 
calculable; and  in  n-spet't  of  such  trade  the  jurisdielion  of  the  Federal 
government  is  supreme  when  it  cliooses  to  exercise  it. 

When,  as  is  now  the  case,  many  of  the  great  corporations  consistently 
strain  the  last  resources  of  legal  technicality  to  avoid  obedience  to  a 
taw  for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  their  business,  the  only  way  ef<- 
fcctively  to  meet  this  attitude  on  their  part  is  to  give  to  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  a  more  direct,  and,  therefore,  more 
efficient  supervision  and  control  of  their  m.inagement. 

In  speaking  agniti-tt  the  abuses  committed  by  certain  very  wealthy 
corporations  or  individuals,  and  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  so  far  as 
it  can  safely  be  done  to  remedy  these  abuses,  there  is  always  darker 
lest  what  is  said  may  be  misinterpreted  as  an  attack  upon  tnen  of  means 
generally.  Now  it  cannot  too  often  be  repealed  in  a  republic  like  ours 
that  the  only  way  by  which  it  is  possible  permanently  to  benefit  the 
condition  of  the  less  ahle  and  less  fortunate  is  so  to  shape  our  policy 
that  all  industrious  and  cfticicnt  people  who  act  decently  may  be  bene- 
fited ;  and  this  means,  of  course,  that  the  benefit  will  come  even  more  to 
the  more  able  and  more  fortunate.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
less  fortunate  man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  to 
strike  at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though  unequally, 
prospered,  he  may  rest  assured  that  while  the  result  may  be  damaging 
to  the  other  man,  it  will  be  even  more  damaging  to  himself.  Of  course, 
I  am  now  speaking  of  prosperity  that  comes  under  normal  and  proper 
conditions. 

In  our  industrial  and  social  system  the  interests  of  all  men  arc  so 
closely  intertwined  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  straight- 
dealing  man  who  by  ingenuity  and  industry  benefits  himself  must  also 
benefit  others.  The  man  of  great  productive  capacity  who  gels  rich 
tlirough  guiding  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  men  does 
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so,  as  a  rule,  by  enabling  their  labor  to  produce  more  titan  it  would 
without  liis  guidance,  ami  both  he  and  they  share  in  the  benefit,  so  that 
even  if  the  share  be  uneciual  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they,  too, 
arc  really  benefited  by  his  success. 

A  vita!  factor  in  the  success  of  any  enterprise  is  the  guiding  intelli- 
gence of  the  man  at  the  cop,  and  there  is  need  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
us  to  encourage  rather  than  to  discourage  the  activity  of  the  exceptional 
men  who  guide  average  men  so  lliat  their  labor  may  result  in  increased 
production  of  the  kind  which  is  demanded  at  the  time.  Normally  we 
help  tlic  wage-worker,  wc  help  the  man  of  small  means,  by  making 
conditions  such  that  the  man  of  exceptional  business  ability  receives  an 
exceptional  reward  for  the  ability. 

Hut  while  insisting  with  all  emphasis  upon  this,  it  is  also  true  that 
experience  has  shown  that  when  there  is  no  governmental  restraint  or 
supervision,  some  of  the  exceplimial  men  use  tlieir  energies  not  in  ways 
tliat  arc  for  the  common  good,  but  in  ways  which  tell  against  this 
common  good,  and  by  »o  doing  ihey  not  only  wrong  smaller  and  less 
able  men — whctlier  wage-workers  or  small  producers  and  traders — 
but  force  other  men  of  exceptional  abilities  themselves  to  do  what  is 
wrong  under  penalty  of  falling  behind  in  the  keen  race  for  success. 
There  is  nec<l  of  legislation  to  strive  to  meet  such  abuses.  At  one  time  or 
in  one  place  this  legislation  may  take  the  form  of  factory  laws  and  em- 
ployers' liability  laws.  Under  otlicr  conditions  it  may  take  the  form  of 
dealing  with  the  franchises  which  derive  their  value  from  the  grant 
of  the  re])resentalivc8  of  the  people.  It  may  be  .-limed  at  tlie  mani- 
fold abuses,  far-reaching  in  tlicir  effects,  wiiich  spring  from  over-capi- 
talization. Or  it  may  be  nccessarj-  to  meet  sudi  conditions  as  those 
with  which  I  am  now  dealing  ami  to  strive  to  procure  proper  super- 
vision and  regulation  by  the  national  government  of  all  great  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  doing  an  interstate  business. 

There  arc  good  people  who  are  afraid  of  each  type  of  legislation; 
and  much  the  same  kind  of  argument  that  is  now  advanced  against 
the  effort  to  regulate  big  corporations  has  been  again  and  again  ad- 
vanced against  the  effort  to  secure  proper  employers"  liability  laws 
or  proper  factory  laws  with  reference  to  women  and  children;  much 
the  same  kind  of  argument  was  advanced  but  five  years  ago  against 
the  franchise-tax  law  enacted  in  tliis  State  while  I  was  governor. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  abuse  if  legislation  of  this 
type  is  approached  in  a  h>'»terical  or  sentimental  spirit ;  or,  above  all, 
if  it  is  approached  in  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  toward  men  of  weahh.* 

*Th«  cttal  danstr  Is  tliit  cotmliy  lici  in  ih«  ^orinct  of  the  H<h.  Oat  of  thr  mon 
ifaoruit  men  I  ever  mcl,  uhI  I  locl  bini  *t  Pmiilenl  Kouevclt't  lablt,  wai  one  «(  the  dcbrai. 
I  heud  him  Ulk  m  ibe  fuiun  of  ihi  Dillon,  and  ihc  pr.ilf — ai  he  lOw  Ihim — Ibil  confronKil 
tL  A  man  Jtix  ifrrn  itvrr-  the  moun  *i>li1jI  have  lcna«n  more  .ibout  ihem.  1  coutft  ftceuunt 
lor  hii  darkmed  cendilkon  oiAy  on  ibf  iiiumptlan— •nit  I  Hill  lh>nk  It  ■  correct  g«e — Ihit  l>« 
had  bem  [wrchcd  iot  )ean  upon  ibe  hnixd^p  msunliin  at  bii  mjlliunt,  tsitt*  Absvc  wliU 
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We  must  not  try  to  go  too  fast,  unilcr  penalty  of  finding  that  we 
may  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction;  and,  in  any  event,  we  ouglu 
always  to  proceed  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolutioti.  The  laws  must 
be  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  sanity  and  justice,  and  with 
exactly  as  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  big  man  as  for  the  rights 
of  tlie  little  man — treating  big  man  and  little  man  exactly  alike. 

Our  ideal  must  be  the  effort  to  combine  all  proper  freedom  for  indi- 
vidual effort,  with  some  gtianintce  that  the  elfort  is  not  exercised  in 
contravention  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  juiH>c«. 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  RANDOI.PH-MACON  COLLEGE,  AT 
ASHLAND,  VA.  OCT.  18.  1905. 

My  friends  and  fellow  cittstns: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  and  to  be  greeted 
by  you.  I  want  to  say  a  word  here  in  a  place  identified  with  the  names 
of  two  of  America's  greatest  statesmen — Patrick  I!cnr>'  and  Henry 
Clay— in  the  scat  of  a  college  which  in  the  Randolph -Macon  system 
commemorates  (he  names  of  two  others  of  that  wonderful  group  of 
statesmen  which  Virginia  gave  to  the  nation.  I  wish  here  to  Kiy  a 
word  of  recognition  to  those  who  arc  doing  this  great  educational 
work. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  success 
of  the  republic  dcpcnd.s  upon  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  citizens. 
Tlic  republic  cannot  succeed  if  wc  do  not  take  pains  in  educating  the 
masters  of  the  republic — that  is,  the  people.  Self-government  is  not 
too  easy  a  thing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  live  under  a  despotism.  You 
do  not  have  to  do  anything;  just  let  the  other  man  govern.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  live  in  a  republic  where  each  man  has  to  do  his  part  in 
the  governing,  and  where  he  cannot  do  it  if  there  is  not  a  sound  basis 
of  moral  and  intellectual  training,  and  that  i«  the  basis  that  such  an 
institution  of  learnings  as  that  here  and  its  kindred  institutions  give. 


.\T  RICHMOND.  V.V.  OCT.  iR,  igoj. 

My  friends  and  fellow  cilisens: 

I  trust  I  need  hardly  say  how  gre.at  is  my  pleasure  at  speaking  in 
this  historic  capital  of  your  historic  State;  the  State  than  which  no 
other  has  contributed  a  larger  proportion  to  the  leadership  of  the 
nation ;  for  on  the  honor  roll  nf  tho^e  .American  worthies  whose  great- 
ness is  not  only  for  the  age  but  for  all  lime,  not  only  for  one  nation  bat 

mislil  be  nllfd  InloniMlEotul  limliit.lint.  and  h*(l  probaUi'  htard  It**  and  mcb  Icm  s(  wtui 
vsa  rvAltjr  flninff  far^srd  on  thi4  American  earth  Lban  Oca  ifl  vmy  cincn  am  Ihc  rotla  of  qht 

clliiicnii1i(i<. — A,  It.  I.. 
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for  all  th«  world,  on  this  honor  toII  \'irf;inia's  name  stands  above  all 
others.  And  in  greeting  all  of  you.  I  know  that  no  one  will  grudge 
my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  ■^  man  would  indeed  be  hut  a  poor  American  who  could 
without  a  thrill  witnesii  the  way  in  which,  in  city  after  city  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South,  on  c^'ery  public  occasion,  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  now  march  an<l  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  giving  tangible  proof  that  we  arc  all  now  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  a  reunited  people,  a  people  infinitely  richer  because  of  the 
priceless  memories  left  to  all  Americans  by  you  men  who  fought  in 
the  great  war.  Last  Memorial  Day  1  spoke  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  a  Korthcrn  general,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  that  great  audience  cheered 
every  allusion  to  the  valor  and  self-devotion  of  the  men  who  followed 
Lee  as  heirtily  as  ihcy  cheered  every  allusion  to  the  valor  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant.  The  wounds  left  by  the 
great  Civil  War  have  long  healed,  but  its  memories  remain.  Tliink  of 
it,  oh,  my  countrymen,  think  of  the  good  fortune  that  is  ours!  That 
whereas  c\'cry  other  war  of  modcn)  times  has  left  feelings  of  rancor 
and  bitterness  to  keep  asunder  the  combatants,  our  great  war  has  left 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  fought,  on  whichever  side 
ihey  fought,  the  same  right  to  feel  the  keenest  pride  iji  tlie  great  deeds 
alike  of  tlie  men  who  fought  on  one  side  and  of  the  men  who  fought 
on  the  other.  The  proud  self-sacrifice,  the  resolute  and  daring  courage, 
the  high  and  steadfast  devotion  (o  the  right  as  each  man  saw  it, 
whether  Norihcmer  or  Southerner,  these  qiuilities  render  all  Americans 
forever  the  debtors  of  those  who  in  the  dark  days  from  '61  to  "65 
proved  their  truth  by  their  endeavor.  Here  around  Richmond,  liere 
En  your  own  Stale,  there  lies  battlefield  after  battlefield,  rendered  for- 
ever memorable  by  the  men  who  counted  death  as  but  a  lifllc  thing 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  doing  their  duly  as  it  was  given 
ihcm  to  see  it.  These  men  have  left  us  of  the  younger  generation 
not  merely  the  memory  of  what  they  did  in  war,  but  of  what  they 
did  in  peace.  Poreign  observers  predicted  that  when  such  a  great 
war  closed  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
combatants  to  return  to  the  paths  of  peace.  They  predicted  ceaseless 
disorder,  wild  turbulence,  the  alternation  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
But  the  good  sense  and  sclf-rcatraint  of  the  average  American  citizen 
falsified  thest  prophecies.  The  great  armies  disban<led  and  the  private 
in  the  ranks,  like  the  officer  who  had  commanded  him.  went  back  to 
take  up  the  threads  of  his  life  where  he  had  dropped  them  when  the 
call  to  arms  came.  It  was  a  wonderful,  a  marvelous  thing,  in  a  country 
consecrated  to  peace  with  hut  an  intinitcfimal  regular  army,  to  develop 
so  quickly  the  huge  hosts  which  fronted  one  another  between  the  James 
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and  the  Potomac  and  alon{;  tKc  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  DnI 
it  was  an  even  more  wonderful,  an  even  more  marvelons  thing,  htiw 
these  great  hosts,  once  their  work  done,  resolved  themselves  into  the 
general'  fabric  of  the  nation. 

Great  though  the  meed  of  praise  is  which  is  due  the  South  for  (he 
sotdierly  valor  her  sons  displayed  during  the  four  years  of  war,  1 
think  that  even  greater  praiae  is  due  to  her  for  what  her  people  have 
accomplished  in  the  forty  years  of  peace  which  followed.  For  forty 
years  the  South  has  made  not  merely  a  courageous,  but  at  times  a 
desperate  struggle,  as  she  has  striven  for  moral  and  material  well- 
being.  Her  success  has  been  extraordinary,  and  all  citizens  of  our 
common  country  should  feel  joy  and  pride  in  il;  for  any  great  deed, 
<lone,  or  any  fine  qualities  shown  by  one  group  of  Americans,  of  necc 
sity  reflects  credit  upon  all  Americans.  Only  a  heroic  people  could 
have  battled  successfully  against  the  conditions  with  which  the  people 
of  tile  South  found  themselves  face  to  face  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  Tlicrc  had  been  utter  destruction  and  dtsa.<iler,  and  wholly  new 
business  and  social  problems  had  to  be  faced  with  the  scantiest  means. 
Tlie  economic  and  political  fabric  had  to  be  readjusted  in  the  midst 
of  dire  want,  of  grinding  poverty.  The  future  of  the  broken,  war- 
swept  South  seemed  beyond  hope,  and  if  her  sons  and  daughters  had 
been  of  weaker  fiber  there  would  in  very  truth  have  been  no  hope. 
But  the  men  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  faced  with  unfaltering 
front  every  alternation  of  good  and  evil  fortune  from  Manassas  to 
Appomattox,  and  the  women,  their  wives  and  mothers,  whose  courage 
and  endurance  had  reached  an  even  higher  heroic  level — these  men 
and  these  women  set  themselves  undauntedly  to  the  great  task  before 
them.  I-'or  twenty  years  the  struggle  was  hard  and  at  times,  doubtful. 
Then  ihc  splendid  qualities  of  your  manhood  and  womanhood  told, 
as  they  were  bound  to  tell,  and  the  wealth  of  your  extraordinary 
natural  resources  began  to  be  shown.  Now  the  teeming  rtclies  of  mine 
and  field  and  factory  allest  the  prosperity  of  those  who  are  all  the 
stronger  because  of  the  trials  and  struggles  through  which  this  pros- 
perity has  come.  You  stand  loyally  to  your  traditions  and  memories; 
you  also  stand  loyally  for  our  great  common  country  of  to-day  and 
for  our  common  flag,  which  symbolizes  all  thai  is  briglitest  and  most 
hopeful  for  tile  future  of  mankind;  you  face  the  new  age  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Alike  in  your  material  and  in  your  spiritual  and  intellectual 
develniMiient  you  stand  abreast  of  the  foremost  in  the  world's  progress. 
.And  now.  my  fellow-citizens,  my  fellow-.Americans,  exactly  as  all 
•of  us,  whether  we  live  in  the  East  or  the  West,  in  the  North  or  the 
South,  have  the  right  merely  as  Americans  to  feci  pride  in  cverv 
great  deed  done  by  any  .American  in  the  past,  and  exactly  as  we  are 
knit  together  by  this  common  heritage  of  memories,  so  we  are  knit  to- 
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gether  by  the  bond  of  our  common  duties  In  the  present,  our  com- 
mon ifttcrc^ts  in  the  ftitiire.  Many  and  great  problems  lie  before 
us.  If  we  treat  the  mighty  memories  of  the  pait  merely  a*  excuses 
for  sitting  lazily  down  in  the  present,  or  for  standing  aside  from  the 
rough  work  of  the  world,  then  these  memories  will  prove  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blc^ing.  Rut  if  we  treat  them  as  I  believe  we  shall  treat 
them,  not  as  excuses  for  inaction,  but  as  incentives  to  make  us  sliow 
that  we  arc  worthy  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  fathers'  fathers,  then 
in  truth  the  deeds  of  the  past  will  not  have  be<.'n  wasted,  for  they 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold  in  the  present  generation.  We 
of  this  nation,  we  tlie  citizens  of  this  mighty  and  wonderful  Republic, 
stretching  across  a  continent  between  the  two  greatest  oceans,  enjoy 
extraordinary  privileges,  and  as  our  opportunity  is  great,  therefore 
our  responsibility  is  great.  We  have  duties  to  perform  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  we  can  not  shirk  either  set  of  duties  and  fully  retain 
our  self-respect. 

In  foreign  affairs  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  whether  wc  wish 
it  or  not,  we  are  a  great  people  and  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  open  to  us  to  choose  whether  we  will  play  that  great  part  or 
not.  We  have  to  play  it ;  all  wc  can  decide  is  whether  we  shall  play 
it  well  or  ill.  And  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  my  countrymen  to 
doubt  what  the  decision  will  be.  Our  mission  in  the  world  sJiould  be 
one  of  peace,  but  not  the  peace  of  cravens,  the  peace  granted  con- 
temptuously to  those  who  purchase  it  by  surrendering  tlic  right.  No  I 
Our  voice  must  be  effective  for  peace  becau.se  it  is  raised  for  righteous- 
ness first  and  for  ]ieace  only  as  the  handmaiden  of  righteousness.  We 
must  be  scrupulous  in  respecting  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  no  less 
careful  to  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  act  through  fear  of  tlic 
strong.  We  must  be  scnipulous  in  doing  justice  to  others  and  scrupu- 
lous in  exacting  justice  for  ourselves.  We  must  beware  equally  of 
that  sinister  and  cynical  teaching  which  would  persuade  us  to  disregard 
ethical  standards  in  international  relations,  and  of  the  no  less  hurtful 
folly  which  would  stop  the  whole  work  of  civilization,  by  a  well-meant 
but  silly  persistenc>'  in  trying  to  apply  to  peoples  unfitted  for  them 
those  theories  of  government  and  of  national  action  which  are  otdy 
suited  for  the  most  advanced  races.  In  particular  we  must  remember 
that  in  undertaking  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  necessarily 
undertaken  to  police  the  seas  at  cither  end  of  it:  and  this  means  that 
we  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  pcrservation  of  order  in  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  I  firmly  believe  that  by  a  little  wise 
and  generous  aid  we  can  help  even  the  most  backward  of  the  peoples 
in  these  coasts  and  islands  forward  along  the  path  of  orderly  liberty 
80  that  they  can  stand  alone.    If  we  decline  to  give  them  such  help  the 
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result  will  l>c  ba^  Loth  (or  them  and  (or  us:  and  wil]  in  the  end  in  all 
probability  cause  us  to  face  honiitiation  or  bloodshed.  ' 

The  problems  that  face  us  abroad  are  important,  but  the  problems 
that  face  us  at  home  are  even  more  imporuut  The  extraordinary 
growth  of  industriaHsm  during  the  last  half  century  brings  cvay, 
civilized  people  face  to  face  with  the  giarest  social  and  ecooomic  ques- 
tions. This  is  an  age  of  combination  among  capitalists  and  combina- 
tion  among  wage->%-orkers.  It  is  idle  to  tn-  to  prevent  such  combina- 
tions. Our  efforts  should  be  to  5«e  that  th<^-  work  for  the  good  and  i 
ftot  for  tlic  harm  of  the  body  politic.  New  devices  of  law  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions.  But  after  all  we  will  do  well  to  remember  that  although 
(he  problems  to  be  solved  diange  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
spirit  in  which  their  solution  must  be  attempted  remains  forever  the 
same.  It  is  iji  peace  as  it  is  in  war.  Tactics  change  and  weapons 
chaise.  The  Continental  troops  in  their  blue  and  buff,  who  fought 
under  Washington  and  Greene  and  Wayne,  differed  entirely  in  arms 
and  in  training  from  those  who  in  blue  or  gray  faced  one  another  in 
the  armies  of  Grant  and  of  Lee,  of  Sherman  and  of  Johnston.  And 
now  the  sons  of  these  same  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  who  serve 
in  our  gallant  little  army  of  today,  wear  a  different  uniform,  carr)-  a 
different  weapon,  and  practice  different  tactics.  But  the  sou)  of  the 
soldier  has  remained  the  same  throughout,  and  the  qualities  which 
drove  forward  to  victory  or  to  death  the  men  of  "76  and  the  men  of 
'61,  are  tlie  very  (|ualitics  which  tlie  men  of  today  must  keep  unchanged 
if  in  the  hour  of  need  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  to  be  kept  untaniishcd. 
So  it  is  in  civil  life.  This  Government  was  formed  with  as  its  basic 
idea  the  principle  of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  of  paying 
no  heed  to  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  no  heed  to  his  creed  or  his 
social  standing,  but  only  to  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  duty 
to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  to  tiie  state.  From  this  principle  we  can 
not  afford  to  vary  by  so  much  as  a  hand's  breadth,  ^fa^y  republics 
have  risen  in  the  past,  and  some  of  them  flourished  long,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  fell :  and  the  cause  most  potent  in  bringing  about  their 
fall  was  in  almost  all  cases  the  fact  that  they  grew  to  be  governments  in 
the  interests  of  a  class  instead  of  govcrnracnts  in  the  interest  of  all. 
It  made  no  difference  as  to  which  class  it  was  that  thus  wrested  to  its 
own  advantage  the  govemmenial  machinery.  It  was  ultimately  as 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom  whether  it  was  the  rich  who  oppressed 
the  poor  or  the  poor  who  plundered  the  rich.  Tlie  crime  of  brutal  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others  is  as  much  a  crime  when  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  shape  of  greed  and  brutal  arrogance  on  the  one  side,  as 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  the  .shape  of  envy  and  lawless  vnolencc  on 
the  other.    Our  aim  must  be  to  deal  justice  to  each  man;  tK>  more  and 
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no  less.  This  purpose  must  find  its  expression  and  support  not  merely 
in  our  collective  action  through  the  agendes  of  the  Government,  but 
in  our  social  attitude.  Rich  man  and  poor  man  must  alike  feci  that 
OR  the  one  hand  they  are  protected  by  law  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
they  arc  responsible  to  the  law :  for  each  is  entitled  to  be  fairly  dealt 
with  by  his  neighbor  and  by  the  State;  and  if  we  as  citizens  of  this 
nation  are  true  to  ourselves  and  to  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers 
sudi  fair  measure  of  justice  shall  always  be  dealt  to  each  man;  so  that 
as  far  as  we  can  bring  it  about  each  shall  receive  his  dues,  each  shall 
be  given  the  chance  to  s-how  the  »tutT  there  is  in  him,  shall  be  secured 
against  wrong,  and  in  turn  prevented  from  wronging  otlicrs.  More 
than  this  no  man  is  entitled  to.  and  less  than  this  no  man  shall  have. 


IN  CAPITOL  SgUARE.  RICHMOND.  VA..  OCT.  i».  1905. 

Air.  Mayor,  Governor,  and  you,  my  hosts: 

One  among  the  very  many  great  Virginians  at  the  time  when  this 
nation  was  born — and  I  quote,  gentlemen,  Patrick  Henry — said;  ''We 
are  no  longer  New  Yorkers  or  New  Englanders.  Pennsylvantans  or 
Virginians;  we  are  Americans,"  and  surely,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  man  would 
be  put  a  poor  American  who  was  not  touched  and  stirred  to  the  depths 
by  the  reception  that  I  have  met  with  today  in  this  great  historic  city 
of  .America.  Coming  today  by  the  statues  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  in 
the  city  of  Lee,  I  felt  what  a  privil^e  it  is  that  I,  as  an  American,  have 
in  claiming  that  you  yourselves  have  no  more  right  of  kinship  in 
Lee  and  Jackson  than  I  have.  I  can  claim  to  be  a  middling  good 
American  because  my  ancestry  was  half  Southern  and  half  Northern; 
I  was  bom  in  the  East  and  I  have  lived  a  good  white  in  the  West — 
so  long,  in  fact,  that  1  do  not  admit  that  any  man  can  be  a  better 
Westerner  than  I  am. 

There  was  aji  uncle  of  mine,  now  dead,  my  mother's  brother,  who 
has  always  been  among  all  the  men  I  have  ever  met  the  man  who,  it 
seemed  to  mc,  came  nearest  to  typifying  in  the  flesh  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  characters  in  fiction,  Thackeray's  Colonel  Newcomc — my  uncle, 
James  Dunwoody  Bulloch,  an  admiral  in  the  Confederate  navy. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  I  claim  to  be  neither  Northerner  nor  Southerner, 
neither  Easterner  nOr  Westerner,  nothing  but  a  good  American,  pure 
and  simple. 

Next  only  to  a  man's  having  worn  the  blue  comes  the  fact  of  the 
man's  having  worn  the  gray  to  entitle  him  to  honor  in  my  sight.  Last 
year  I  told  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  that  I  wanted  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  autograph  letters  of  great  /Vmcricans — Lincoln.  Grant,  Clay,  Jef- 
ferson and.  Governor,  your  namesake.  Andrew  Jackson — that  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  his  photograph.    I  got  from  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  a  letter 
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of  General  Lee's  and  a  pliotograpli  of  liirn,  lianded  to  me  after  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lcc's  death.  I  was  not  able  to  thank  my  old  and  valued 
friend,  the  father,  but  I  put  the  son  on  my  staff,  and  now  I  have  the 
grandson  of  General  Grant  and  the  grandnephcw  of  General  Lee  and 
the  son  of  "Phil"  Sheridan  on  my  staff,  I  think  it  is  a  middling  good 
staff,  too. 

In  my  rcgimcrt.  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  I  think  that  there  were  more  men  whose  fathers  wore  the  gray 
than  there  were  men  whose  fathers  wore  tlie  blue.  The  only  rivalry 
that  ever  entered  their  heads  was  rivalrj-  as  lo  which  man  could  show 
himself  best  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  done  at!  tliat  in  him  lay 
for  our  country  and  our  flag. 

AT  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA,  OCT.  iS.  igo$. 

ify  friends  and  fellotv  cilis^ns: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  once  more  within  your 
mighty  Stale,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  the  Old  Dominion,  with  its 
soil  hallowed  by  so  many  memories  of  the  mighty  men  it  has  produced, 
of  the  mighty  deeds  it  has  seen  enacted  upon  it  I  know  your  people 
well  already,  I  know  your  histor)*,  of  course,  or  I  would  not  be  a  good 
American.  I  wish  to  s.ay  to  you  with  all  my  heart  liow  glad  I  am  to 
Itave  the  diance  of  starting  tlirough  your  State  to  visit  tlie  States  of 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.  When  I  am  through  my  present  trip 
I  will  have  been  in  and  spoken  in  every  State  in  the  Unton  during 
my  term  as  PresidenL 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  struck  me  more  than  anything  else  in  my 
journeys  from  the  Atlantic  lo  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canada  tine  to 
the  Gulf,  in  meeting  the  different  audiences,  and  tliat  is  that  they  are 
fundamentally  alike;  that  wherever  you  go  in  this  country  the  average 
American  is  a  pretty  decent  fellow,  and  that  all  that  is  neccs.<tary  in 
order  to  make  him  get  on  well  with  the  other  average  American  ts 
that  they  should  know  one  another. 

AT  RALEIGH.  N.  C,  OCT.  19,  1905. 

Fellow  citiseHS,  men  and  women  of  Roieigh: 

I  am  glad  here  at  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  to  have  a  chance  to 
greet  so  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  your  great  State.  North 
Carolina's  part  in  our  history  has  ever  been  high  and  honorable.  It 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence foreshadowed  the  course  taken  in  a  few  short  months  by 
the  Tepresonta lives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  assembled  in  Ptiiladelphta. 
North  Carolina  can  rightfully  say  that  she  pointed  us  the  way  wfaidi 
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led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Nation.  In  the  Revolution  she  did 
many  memorable  deeds;  and  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  marked 
the  turning  point  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  South.  But  I  con- 
gratulate you  not  only  cpon  >'Our  past,  but  upon  your  present.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  great  industrial  activity  shown  in  your  Com- 
monwealth, an  industrial  activity  which,  to  mention  but  one  thing,  has 
placed  this  State  second  only  to  one  other  in  the  numt>er  of  its  textile 
factories.  You  are  showing  in  practical  fashion  your  realization  of 
the  truth  that  there  must  be  a  foundation  of  material  well-being  in 
order  that  any  community  may  make  real  and  rapid  progre^.  And 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  you  are  in  addition  showing  in  practical  fashion 
your  understanding  of  the  great  truth  that  this  material  well- 
being,  though  necessary  as  a  foundation,  can  only  be  the  foundation, 
and  that  upon  it  must  be  raised  the  superstructure  of  a  higher  life, 
if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  stand  as  it  should  stand.  More  and  more 
you  are  giving  care  and  attention  to  education ;  and  education  means 
the  promotion  not  only  of  industry,  but  of  that  good  citiienship  whidi 
rests  upon  individual  rights  and  upon  the  recognition  by  each  indi- 
vidual (hat  he  has  duties  as  well  as  rights — in  other  words,  of  that 
good  citizenship  which  rests  upon  moral  integrity  and  intellectual 
freedom.  The  man  must  be  decent  in  his  home  life,  his  private  life, 
of  course;  but  this  is  not  by  itself  enough.  The  man  who  fails  to  be 
honest  and  brave  both  in  his  political  franchise  and  in  his  private 
business  contributes  to  political  and  social  anarchy.  Self-government 
is  not  an  easy  thing.  Only  those  communities  are  fit  for  it  in  which 
the  average  individual  practices  the  virtue  of  self-command,  of  self- 
restraint,  of  wise  disinterestedness  combined  wilh  wise  self-interest; 
where  the  individiial  possesses  common  sense,  honesty  and  courage. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  on  a  special  subject  in  which 
all  the  country  is  concerned,  but  in  which  North  Carolina  has  a  special 
concern.  Tlie  preservation  of  the  forests  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
every  ooufltr}-.  China  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  offer  examples 
of  ihc  terrible  effect  of  deforestation  upon  the  physical  geography,  and 
therefore  ultimately  upon^e  national  well-being,  of  the  nations.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  duties  which  our  generation  owes  to  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  come  after  us  is  to  preserve  the  existing  forests.  The 
prime  difference  between  civilized  an<!  uncivilised  peoples  is  tliat  in 
civilized  peoples  each  generation  works  not  only  for  its  own  wdl- 
bdng,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  generations  yet  unborn,  and  if  we 
permit  the  natural  resources  of  this  land  to  be  destroyed  so  that  we 
hand  over  to  our  children  a  heritage  diminished  in  value  we  thereby 
prove  our  unfitness  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  civilized  peoples.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  tttese  heritage*  is  our  forest  wealth.  It  is  the  upper 
altitudes  of  the  forested  mountains  that  are  most  valuable  to  the 
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Nation  as  a  whole,  especially  because  of  their  effects  upon  the  water 
supply.  Neither  State  nor  Nation  can  afford  to  turn  lhes«  mountain* 
over  to  the  unrestrained  greed  of  tliose  who  would  exploit  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  future.  We  can  not  afford  to  wait  longer  before  as- 
suming control,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  of  these  forests;  for  if  we 
do  wait,  the  vested  interests  of  private  parties  in  them  may  become  so 
stronf;Iy  intrenched  that  it  may  be  a  inoiit  serious  as  well  as  a  most 
exi>cnsive  task  to  oust  them.  If  the  Eastern  States  arc  wise,  then 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  10  the  Gulf  we  will  see,  within  the  next  few 
years,  a  policy  set  on  foot  similar  to  thai  so  fortunately  carried  out 
in  the  high  Sierras  of  the  West  by  the  National  Government.  AU 
the  higher  Appalachians  should  be  reserved,  either  by  the  States  or  by 
the  Nation.  I  much  prefi-r  that  iliey  should  l)e  put  under  National 
control,  but  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  they  wilt  not  be  reserved 
cither  by  the  States  or  by  the  Nation  unless  you  people  of  the  South 
show  a  strong  interest  therein, 

Such  re-Scrves  would  be  a  paying  investment,  not  only  in  protection 
to  inany  interests,  but  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Government.  The 
importance  to  the  Soutliem  peopU-  of  proiecting  the  Southern  mountain 
forests  is  obvious-  These  forests  arc  the  best  defense  against  tJje  floods 
which,  in  the  recent  past,  have,  during  a  single  twelvemonth,  destroyed 
property  officially  valued  at  nearly  twice  what  it  would  cost  to  buy 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Reserve.  The  maintenance  of  your  South- 
ern water  powers  is  nut  less  imponant  ihan  the  prevention  of  floods, 
because  if  they  arc  injured  your  mamifacturing  Jntcresls  will  suffer 
with  them.  The  perpetuation  of  your  forests,  which  have  done  so 
much  for  the  South,  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  your  public 
men.  The  two  Senators  from  North  Carolina  have  taken  an  honorable 
part  in  this  movement.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  or  of  any  other  Southern  Stale,  have  quite  grasped  the  im- 
portance of  this  movement  to  tlie  commercial  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  South, 

The  position  of  honor  in  your  parade  today  is  held  by  the  Confed- 
erate veterans.  Tliey  by  their  deeds  reflect  credit  upon  their  descend- 
ants and  upon  all  Americans,  both  because  they  did  their  duly  in  war 
and  because  they  did  their  duly  in  peace.  Now  if  the  yoimg  men, 
their  sons,  will  not  only  prove  that  they  possess  the  same  power  of 
fealty  to  an  ideal,  but  will  also  show  the  elTiciency  in  th«  ranks  of  in- 
<Iustrial  life  that  their  fathers,  the  Confederate  vclcrans.  sliowetl  that 
they  possessed  in  the  ranks  of  war,  the  industrial  future  of  this  great 
and  t)-pical!y  American  Commonweallh  is  assured. 

Tlw  extraordinary  development  of  industrialism  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  but  above  all  to  the  revolution 


in  the  methods  of  transportation  and  communication ;  that  is,  to  steam 
and  to  electricity,  to  the  railroad  and  the  tctcpraph. 

\^^len  this  Government  was  founded  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
essentially  the  same  instruments  tliat  had  been  in  me  not  only  among 
civiliicd,  but  among  barbarian,  nations,  ever  since  history  dawned; 
that  is,  by  wheeled  vehicles  drarni  by  animals,  by  pack  trains,  and  by 
sailing  ships  and  rowboats.  On  land  this  meant  that  commerce  went 
in  slow,  cttmbrous,  and  expensive  fashion  over  highways  open  to  all. 
Normally  these  hiRhways  could  not  compete  with  water  transportatton, 
if  such  was  feasible  between  the  connecting  points.   ' 

All  this  has  been  changed  by  the  dcvelnpmeni  of  the  railroads.  Save 
on  the  ocean  or  on  lakes  so  large  as  to  be  practically  inland  seas, 
transport  by  water  has  wholly  lost  its  old  position  of  superiority  over 
Ininsport  by  land,  while  instead  of  the  old  higliwayJT  open  to  everyone, 
there  arc  private  ways — railroads — which  are  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions, and  which  arc  practically  of  unlimilcd,  instead  of  limited,  useful- 
ness. The  old  laws  and  old  customs  which  are  adequate  and  proper  to 
meet  the  old  conditions  need  radical  readjustment  in  order  to  meet  these 
new  conditions.  The  cardinal  features  in  these  changed  conditions  are, 
first,  the  fact  that  the  now  highway,  the  railway,  is,  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in  our  industrial  life  than 
was  the  old  highway,  the  wagon  road ;  and,  second,  that  this  new  high- 
way, the  railway,  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  whereas  the  old 
highway,  the  wagon  road,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  new  highway,  [he  railroad,  or  rather  of  the  intricate  web 
of  railroad  lines  which  cover  the  country,  is  a  task  infinitely  more 
difficult,  more  delicate,  and  more  important  than  the  primitively  easy 
task  of  acquiring  or  keeping  in  order  the  old  highway:  so  that  there 
13  properly  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  two  cases.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  government  ownership  of  anything  which  can  with  propriety 
be  left  in  private  hands,  and  in  particular  I  should  most  strenuously 
object  to  govei  nmcnt  ownership  of  railroads.  But  I  believe  witlj  equal 
firmness  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  Government  not  to 
exercise  a  supervisory  and  regulatory  right  over  the  railroads;  for 
it  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  public  tliat  they  should  be  managed 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  toward  all  the  public.  .Actual  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  i*  not  possible  to  leave  the  railroads  uncon- 
trolled. Such  a  system,  or  rather  such  a  lack  of  system,  is  fertile  in 
abuses  of  every  kind,  and  puts  a  premium  upon  unscrupulous  and  ruth- 
less cunning  in  railroad  management :  for  there  arc  some  big  shippers 
and  some  railroad  managers  who  arc  always  willing  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  their  weaker  competitors,  and  they  thereby  force  other 
big  shippers  and  big  railroad  men  who  would  like  to  do  decently  into 
»milar  &cts  of  wrong  and  injustice,  under  penalty  of  bctit^  left  behind 
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in  the  race  for  success,  On-cmmcnt  supervision  u  needed  quite  as 
much  in  the  inicrcst  of  ihe  big  shipper  and  of  the  railroad  man  who 
want  to  do  right  as  in  the  interest  of  the  small  shipper  and  the  con- 
stuncr. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  present  taws  are  defective  and  need 
aoiendmcnL  The  effort  to  prohibit  all  restraint  of  competition,  whether 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  unwise.  What  we  t>ced  is  to  have  some 
administrative  body  with  ample  power  to  forbid  combination  that  ii 
hurtful  to  the  public,  and  to  prevent  favoritism  to  one  individual  at 
the  expense  of  another.  In  other  vt-ords,  we  want  an  administrative 
body  with  the  power  to  secure  fair  and  just  treatment  as  among  all 
shippers  who  use  the  railroads — and  all  shippers  have  a  right  to  use 
them.  We  must  not  leave  the  enforcen>ent  of  st>cli  a  law  merely  to  the 
Department  of  JJIstice ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  law  department 
of  the  Government  to  do  what  should  be  purely  administrative  work. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  to  stand  behin<l  anri  co>operate  with  the 
administrative  body  but  the  administrative  body  ilscif  must  be  given 
tbp  power  to  do  the  work  and  then  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  delays  of  the  law  arc  proverbial,  but 
what  we  need  in  this  matter  is  reasonable  <]uickncss  of  action.* 

The  abuses  of  which  we  have  a  genuine  right  to  complain  take  many 
shapes.  Rebates  arc  not  now  often  given  openly.  But  they  can  be 
given  just  as  effectively  in  covert  form;  and  private  cirs,  terminal 
tracks  and  the  like  nmst  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 

'Whenever  PtciiJmt  RoMevdi  ipcakt  of  ibc  nttfOadB  ont  6itit  kw  ipnkinK  oiih  i 
DiHi  tJiMrmintd  Mtnptnnca.  SiHiKilnKa  I  hivr  ihini(hi  [hat  le  ii  aflMd  be  alU  <ta.  ooi 
■lone  rtitroAtU  1jut  gmtptrtj,  Afl  iftjiuticc  Kol  lkf«ia(h  dA^fil,  flM  thr««ich  ifBdnncr,  but 
btcstu*  hM  nUuril  heart  bnu  w  oiidl  nw<«  warwlj'  for  »erl>hia«  Boh  inJ  blood  ilua  It 
t«it*  for  colli  inKnuic  itoIUn  and  not*  lalbrMd  tindrt  lh«  nant  of  cipitail,  tliu  ht  r«an 
1*M  bia  irmpalliln  mn  oB  wlik  kla  jadcocat.  It  n  BoUeuble  Ibil  iitKa  br  (peab  ot  OKtt 
ho  dnnn'i  bava  W  (u*rd  blmorK.  On  l)i*  OThrt  band  wten  br  (ptalt*  »l  Capital  be  managt* 
hat  nltcTHioci  w)lb  II>«  utmoti  an.  Thai  b  bwnaar  hit  blaa  ii  for  tiumaiail)i.  aM  for  moaat. 
nd  Iw  wdN  w  BO  tontrol  ihat  biu  aa  to  do  aonty  ao  Injiitiin.  Politlca  la  aatural  aa  an 
cxprtMion  of  mankind,  and  brcaki  jnil  aa  naturally  >bIu  I'd  pirlin.  Politica  hia  ilwaj* 
uiiud  and  bUI  alwa^i  exi»:  alu  It  ntirr  chaofea.  Tbe  putlea  loday  and  the  Itaiwa  ledar 
ar«  lb*  aam*  with  thoaa  which  ciiitcd  *hen  Meaca  kd  bli  fcvple  sat  ef  EcTft.  or  Wat  Trfer 
broufbl  Ihe  mtn  of  K«il  to  London  Town.  Todij  aa  Iten  ire  aic  Uie  lame  tao  old  dat> 
Ighllns  OTfr  Ihe  aaoe  old  bona.  Nimto  have  ckaagodi  bnl  oianliisd  in  lu  aeiuraiion  bam't 
chingrd.  NeillMt  bu  ihc  Imuc  ctdntari.  Petltkt  ia — what  It  hat  bcfs  and  ner  «tl  be— l^e 
quarrel  belWMB  lliotc  shff  te«l  oiotl  profoandly  lot  th«  ri|hta  ol  preictlj  and  ihoaa  vho  fett 
moat  profanndlr  foi  (he  righli  of  nan.  Il'i  at  Ihooth  yoa  caihd  one  tide  T(*ii  and  the 
othn  Whig.  For  eaaople  Pharaob  «>t  ■  Torjr.  Moan  vaa  a  W1ii<.  Th«  diffttram  aad 
i|-a  iobotn.  bctitetii  Tory  and  Whig — mishi  bt  dciciibcd  in  thit  tatbion;  An  uiler  Terjr  it 
cna  who.  j(  ho  trtrr  aAoii  in  a  hx^y  ihip  vilb  a  carfo  half  bnlltaa  half  bablto,  would  thr«w 
Iha  babiea  oveiboaid  to  tatc  Uie  bullion.  An  iilltr  Whig  it  on*  wbo,  it  he  v*ic  al  an  andar 
tlmilat  tlnking  oondlliona.  would  ihtDv  the  bullion  wcibsard  to  hv*  Ike  tablet.  I'midnn 
Rotacv*ll  *aa  bom  a  Wkit— he  Uy  10  hia  cradle  a  Whig.  H>a  heart  and  toul  atr  Whig.  Ht 
ftflt  thii.  knowt  iLia.  and  bj'  reaton  ol  Uut  rtry  fact  of  ctngenliil  WUciaaa  la  enr  followed  . 
in  hia  Pitaldentlil  gnngt  about  br  the  ap(i»hcn>lan  thai  iBadicrlcatlT  and  without  hnnwlBC  ! 
tti  Ibrough  iheer  tlreii  of  native  biot,  b*  oiaj'  do  Capilal  a  wrong.  Thua  r^n  wUI  obterve 
tbivofliaul  ibeic  (prcchM  ihii  whenever  he  apprMdMt  Ibe  quntion  of  railroada  a*  any  other 
■ntn.rniation  of  Capital.  huwTnr  millentnl.  hr  rx«  inaUoUr  on  f>*  artiMI  W— tlli  being 
•ihai  one  tnlgbt  call  •  cr*ak  foi  cran  and  extct  lutlk«.^A.  U.  U 
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cioti  or  sdminiitrative  body,  which  is  to  exercise  supervision  by  the 
Government.  But  iii  iny  judgment  the  most  imporiiint  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  to  this  administrative  body  power  to  make  its  findings  effec- 
tive, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  giving  it  power,  when  comjilaint  is 
made  nf  a  given  rate  as  being  unjust  or  unreasonable,  if  it  finds  tlie 
complaint  proper,  tlien  itself  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  which  it  regards  as 
just  and  reasonable.  Iliis  rale  to  go  into  effect  practically  at  once,  that 
is  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  stay  in  effect,  unless  reversed  by 
the  courts.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  see  a  law  giving  this  power 
passed  by  Congress.  Moreover.  I  hope  that  by  law  power  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  representatives  of  the  Government  capable  of  performing 
the  duly  of  public  accountants  carefully  to  examine  into  the  books  of 
railroads,  when  so  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  should  itself  have  power  to  prescribe  what  books,  and  what 
books  only,  should  be  kept  by  railroads.  If  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  Commission  any  suspicion  that  a  certain  railroad  is  in  any  shape 
or  way  giving  rebates  or  behaving  improperly,  I  wish  the  Commis- 
sion to  have  power  as  a  mailer  of  right,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
to  make  a  full  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  railroad,  so  thai  any  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law 
may  be  detected.  This  is  not  a  revolutionary  proposal  on  my  part,  for 
I  only  wish  the  same  power  given  in  reference  to  railroads  that  is  now 
exercised  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  national  bank  examiners  as 
regard*  national  hanks.  My  object  in  giving  these  addilion:d  powers 
to  the  administrative  body  representing  the  Government — the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  whatever  it  may  be — is  primarily  to 
secure  a  real  and  not  a  slum  control  to  the  Government  representatives. 
The  .American  people  abhor  a  sham,  and  with  tliis  abhorrence  I 
cordially  sympathize.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  from  every  stand- 
point than  a  law  which  is  merely  sound  and  fury,  merely  pretense,  and 
not  capable  of  working  out  (.-ingiblc  results.  1  hope  to  see  all  the  power 
tliat  I  think  it  ought  to  have  granted  to  the  Government;  but  I  would 
far  rather  see  only  some  of  it  granted,  but  really  granted,  than  see  a 
pretense  of  granting  all,  in  some  sliape  that  really  amounts  to  notliiiig. 
!l  must  be  understood,  a*  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  this  power  is 
granted  it  is  to  be  exercised  with  wisdom  and  caution  and  self- 
restraint.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  or  other  Government 
official  who  failed  to  protect  a  railroad  thai  was  in  the  right  against 
any  clamor,  no  matter  how  violent,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  would 
be  guilty  of  as  gross  a  wrong  as  if  he  corruptly  rendered  an  improper 
service  (o  the  railroad  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  When  I  say  a 
square  deal  I  mean  a  square  deal;  exactly  as  much  a  square  deal  for 
th«  rich  man  as  for  the  poor  man ;  but  no  more.    Let  each  stand  or 
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his  merits,  receive  what  is  due  liim.  and  be  jutted  according  to  bis 
descru.    To  more  he  is  not  entitled,  and  less  he  shall  not  have. 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  TRINITY  CCA.1.EGE.  DURHAM,  M.  C, 

OCT.  ift  190;. 

Mr.  Mayor,  people  of  Durham  and  undergraduatet  and  graduates  of 

Trinity  College: 

I  know  that  the  cittxciis  of  Dwrtwm  will  not  bcgnidge  my  making 
a  special  address  to  the  representative  of  a  great  typical  Southern  col- 
lege, which  because  it  is  a  typical  Southern  college,  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican colk^e.  In  speaking  today  to  you  undci^raduatcs  and  graduates 
of  Trinity  (and  when  I  speak  to  the  graduates  of  Trinity  I  speak  to 
both  the  United  States  Senators  of  North  Carolina,  a  pretty  good  show- 
ii^  for  one  college),  I  speak  not  only  to  you  but  through  you  to  the 
collide  men  of  the  South.  1  have  beeen  more  impressed  than  I  can 
well  express  by  the  first  article  in  the  Constitution  of  Trinity ;  the  article 
that  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  college.  Not  for  your  sake  (for  you  arc 
familiar  with  it),  but  for  the  sake  of  all  the  collie  men  North  and 
South  I  am  going  to  read  that  article :  "The  aims  of  Trinity  College 
arc  to  assert  a  faith  in  the  eternal  union  of  knowledge  and  religion 
set  forth  in  the  tcacliiiigs  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God:  to  advance  learning  to  all  lines  of  truth;  to  defend  scholarship 
against  all  false  notions  and  ideals ;  to  develop  a  Christian  love  of  free- 
dom and  trutli ;  to  educate  a  sincere  spirit  of  tolcraiKC ;  to  discourage 
all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render  the  largest  permanent 
service  to  the  individual,  the  State,  the  Nation  artd  the  Church.  Unto 
these  ends  shall  the  affairs  of  this  college  always  be  administered." 

I  know  of  no  other  college  which  has  so  nobly  set  forth  as  the  ob- 
ject of  its  being  the  principles  to  which  every  college  should  be  de- 
voted in  whatever  portion  of  this  Union  it  may  be  placed.  You  stand 
for  all  these  things  for  which  the  scholar  must  stand  if  he  is  to  render 
real  and  laMing  service  to  the  Slate.  You  stand  for  academic  free- 
dom, for  the  right  of  private  judgment,  for  tlie  duty  more  incumbent 
upon  the  scholar  than  upon  any  other  man,  to  tell  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it,  to  claim  for  himself  and  to  give  to  others. 

Tlicre  must  be  no  coercion  of  opinion  if  colligate  training  it  to  bring 
forth  full  fruit.  Vou  men  of  this  college,  you  men  throughout  the 
South  who  have  had  collegiate  training,  you  men  throughout  the  Union 
who  have  had  coll^ate  training,  bear  a  peculiar  burden  of  rcsponsi- 
bJlity.  I  want  you  to  have  a  good  time,  and  I  believe  you  do.  I  be- 
lieve in  play  with  all  my  heart.  Play  when  you  play,  but  work  while 
you  work,  and  remember,  that  your  having  gone  through  college  does 
not  so  much  confer  a  special  privilege  as  it  imposes  a  special  obligation 
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on  you.  Wc  liave  a  right  to  expect  a  special  quality  of  leadership  from 
ihc  men  to  whom  much  has  been  pivcn  in  the  way  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. You  are  not  entitled  to  any  special  privilege,  but  you  arc  en- 
titled to  be  held  to  a  peculiar  accountability :  you  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  held  peculiarly  responsible  for  what  you  do, 

Hach  one  of  you.  if  he  is  wortli  his  salt,  wishes,  when  he  graduates, 
to  pay  some  portion  of  the  debt  due  to  his  alma  mater.  You  have  re- 
ceived from  her,  during  your  years  of  attenchnce  in  her  halls,  certain 
privileges  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  in  the  way  of  companionship, 
which  makes  it  incumbent  ujKJn  you  to  repay  what  you  have- been  given. 

You  cannot  repay  that  to  the  college  save  in  one  way.  By  the  quality 
of  your  citizenship,  as  displayed  in  ilie  actual  affairs  in  life,  you  can 
make  it  an  honor  to  the  college  to  have  sent  you  forth  into  the  great 
world.  Tliat  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  repay  to  the  college 
what  the  college  has  done  for  you.  I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  lliat 
you  and  those  like  you  in  alt  the  colleges  of  this  land  will  make  it 
evident  to  the  generation  that  is  rising  that  you  are  fit  to  lake  leader- 
ship, that  the  training  has  not  been  wasted,  that  you  are  ready  to  ■ 
render  to  the  State  the  kind  of  service  which  is  invaluable,  because  it 
cannot  be  bought,  because  there  is  no  price  that  can  be  put  upon  it. 

Wc  have  the  right  to  expect  from  college  men  not  merely  disinter- 
ested service,  but  intelligent  service.  The  few  peoples  who  exercise 
self-government  always  have  to  war  not  merely  against  tlie  knavish 
man  who  deliberately  docs  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  but  against 
the  foolish  man  who  may  mean  very  well,  but  who  in  actual  fact  turns 
out  the  ally  of  the  other  man  who  does  not  mean  well ;  and  we  must 
depend  upon  you  men  who  have  been  given  special  facilities  in  educa- 
tion to  guide  our  people  aright  so  that  they  shall  neither  fall  into  the 
pit  of  folly  nor  into  the  pit  of  knavery. 


AT  GREENSBORO.  N.  C  OCT.  iq,  iggj. 

My  fellozi-  ctlisens: 

It  is  indcd  a  great  pleasure  to  be  greeted  by  you  today.  In  saying 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  men  and  women  I  do  not  want  to  forget  the 
children.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  going  through  your  State  the  children 
seem  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
them.  No  man  could  fail  to  be  made  a  belter  American  by  traveling 
through  this  great  historic  State  of  yours,  and  where,  throughout  hb 
journey,  he  sees  place  after  phce  associated  with  the  historic  past, 
such  as  this  city  of  yours  here,  right  near  the  Guilford  battle  ground, 
commemorating  by  its  name  one  of  Washington's  great  generals. 

North  Carolina's  history  has  ever  been  high  and  honorable;  and 
surely,  my  friends,  it  is  right  that  we  should  remember  that  the  mighty 
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deeds  of  our  forefather*  are  not  to  serve  to  us  as  excuses  for  inaction 
on  our  part,  but  as  spurs  to  drive  us  forward  to  doing  our  duty  in  our 
turn.  Wc  respect  the  son  of  a  worthy  father  if  he  feels  that  the  fact 
that  his  father  did  well  makes  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  strive  to  do 
better.  "We  despise  the  boy  who  treats  tlie  fact  that  his  father  counted 
for  something  as  being  an  excuse  for  his  counting  for  nothing. 

So  I  am  glad  to  note  the  care  tliat  you  in  this  State  are  giving  to 
education.  The  greatness  of  llie  country  in  the  time  immediately  to 
come  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  young  generation  of  to- 
day is  trained  to  citizenship  in  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  one  here  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  some  kindly,  well-meaning,  and  most  foolish  father  or 
mother  who,  because  life  has  been  hard  with  him  or  her  in  the  past, 
takes  the  view  that  the  children  are  not  to  have  to  face  any  diflkultics. 
The  worst  tiling  tliat  you  can  do  for  a  child  is  to  bring  him  or  her  up 
so  as  to  dodge  difficulties.  The  children  that  will  rise  up  to  call  their 
parents  blessi'd  are  those  to  wI)om  the  parents  have  given  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  training  them  to  meet  difEcuhies,  not  to  shirk 
them ;  to  overcome  obstacles,  not  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  them. 
Neither  the  individual  nor  the  community  is  worth  anything  if  it  seeks 
after  that  which  is  easy,  llie  tiling  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  worth 
doing,  and  do  it.  Show  the  manly  quality  tliat  allows  of  this  being 
done. 

In  every  audience  here  in  the  South  I  sec  men  who  fought  in  the 
Confederate  .Aniiy  in  the  Civil  War  and  men  who  fought  in  the  Union 
Army  also.  These  men  as  they  took  back  feel  that  the  part  of  their 
career  of  which  they  are  most  proud,  the  memory  of  whidi  they  wish 
to  hand  on  to  their  children,  is  not  any  part  that  was  easy,  but  the  part 
when  they  did  tlie  hardest  work  and  the  work  that  was  worth  doing, 
when  they  proved  their  fealty  to  an  ideal  by  the  way  in  which  they 
did  the  work  allotted  them  to  do. 


AT  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C.  OCT.  19.  ipoj. 

I  have  enjoyed  more  than  I  can  say  passing  through  this  great 
State  to-day.  I  entered  your  borders  a  pretty  good  American,  and  I 
leave  them  a  better  American,  and  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  symptoms  of 
your  abounding  material  prosperity.  I  am  here  in  a  great  center  of 
cotton  manufacture.  Within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  this  city 
perhajw  half  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  is  done. 
I  realize  to  the  full,  as  docs  every  good  citizen,  that  there  must  be  a 
foundation  of  material  prosperity  upon  which  to  build  the  welfare  of 
"'ate  or  nation:  but  I  realiic,  also,  as  does  every  good  citizen,  that 

terial  prosperity,  material  well-being,  can  never  be  anything  but 
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the  foundaiton.  It  is  t])e  imlispensable  foundation:  but  if  we  do  not 
raise  upon  it  ihc  supcrstruclure  of  a  hiRlicr  citizenship,  then  wc  fail  in 
bringing  this  to  the  level  to  .which  it  sliall  ami  will  be  brought. 

And  so.  though  I  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  have  done  in  the 
way  of  material  growth,  I  congratulate  you  even  more  upon  the  ^tqsX 
historic  memories  of  your  State,  It  is  not  SO  very  far  from  here  that 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made — the  declara- 
tion that  pointed  out  the  path  on  which  the  thirteen  united  colonies 
trod  a  few  months  later. 

As  I  got  off  thi.'  train  here  I  was  greeted  by  one  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  (and  I  know  that  neither  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  nor  the 
Senators  will  blame  mc  for  what  I  am  going  to  say)  whose  greeting 
pleased  and  touched  mc  more  than  the  greeting  of  any  man  could  have 
touched  me.  I  was  greeted  by  the  widow  of  Stonewall  Jackson,' 
We  of  this  united  country  have  a  right  to  challenge  as  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  honor  and  glory  of  each  American  the  reunion  of  one 
people — .\mcricans  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War — whether  they  wore 
the  blue  or  whether  they  wore  the  gray.  The  valor  shown  alike  by 
the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South  as  Ihcy  battled  for  the 
right  as  God  gave  them  to  see  the  right,  is  now  part  of  what  we,  all  of 
us,  keep  with  i)ridc.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  appoint  to  West  Point 
the  gTan<lson  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Here,  as  I  came  up  your  streets,  I  saw  a  monument  raised  to  a  fcUow- 
soldicr  of  mine  who  fell  in  the  Spanish  war  at  Santiago,  to  Shipp  of 
North  Carolina.  The  morning  of  the  fight  he  and  I  took  breakfast  10* 
gether.  It  was  not  much  of  a  breakfast,  but  it  was  the  only  breakfast 
that  was  going,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  it.  The  night  before,  I  had 
no  supper,  and  he  and  his  comrades  gave  me,  out  of  their  very  small 
amount  that  they  had,  a  sandwich.  In  the  morning  they  had  no  material 
for  breakfast,  but  by  that  time  my  things  had  come  up  and  I  shared 
my  breakfast  with  them.  That  was  at  dawn.  Before  noon  one  of  ihcrn 
was  killed,  and  the  other  (as  wc  then  thought)  fatally  wounded. 

And  now,  there  arc  here  men  who  fought  in  Ihe  great  war.  Wc 
who  went  in  in  '98  had  Ihe  opportunity  to  fight  only  in  a  small  war, 
and  all  that  wc  claim  is  that  we  hope  we  showed  a  spirit  not  entirety 
unworthy  of  the  men  who  faced  the  mighty  and  terrible  days  from  '61 
to  "65. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  though  we  glory  in  the  memories  of  the  past, 

'The  (dtarc  of  hli  lUj  at  O»rlotl<  wu  hh  idhIItic  wllb  ihe  wMdv  of  Stones^ 
JtekioD.  Mn.  JicIboo  livn  oltbia  >  ■tone'i  Ihro*  et  111*  lUtion,  ind  th*  wu  pnwM 
Ihsr*  when  the  tnln  pulled  la  u  the  bead  of  a  cammittn  of  ladln  appotnud  by  Uaror 
McNinch  i<i  renin  Mic  RocKvclt.  Wh«n  Ihc  Preaidcnt  *H  lairoduetd,  he  loak  b«  band 
and  rtouiRCd  ulkiBf  to  be>  tor  fiaiy  five  minaMa. 

"Mn,  jKluon."  ha  tald,  "you  .Is  not  know  how  (tad  t  am  t»  metl  you.  Wbatt  iha 
K)da>  of  Ihc  cnai  Slencwall  Jackaunr  Why,  ll  ia  *onb  Iha  wholt  (rip  dowD  bar*  to  ha*<  ■ 
cbaua  to  ahakc  your  hand." 
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we  most  remember  ever  to  keep  theM  memories,  not  as  excuses  (or 
failing  to  do  well  in  the  present,  but  as  incentives  to  spur  us  on  to 
sction.  Id  life,  every  victory  won  inevitably  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
a  new  struggle.  The  men  of  one  generation  liavc  to  do  tlicir  allotted 
tstk.  If  they  fail  to  do  it.  they  acctimulate  misfortune  opon  those  who 
come  after  them.  IJ  they  do  it.  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  men  who 
come  after  them  must  do  their  tasks  in  turn.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with 
you,  my  escort,  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  the  artillerymen,  the 
infantrymen.  If  there  comes  a  war,  I  know  I  can  count  on  you  and 
(hose  like  you,  because  the  memory  of  what  your  fathers  did  will  make 
you  ashamed  not  to  rise  level  to  the  demands  of  the  new  time,  as  they 
rose  level  to  the  demands  of  their  time. 

So  in  civil  life,  each  generation  has  its  problems.  The  tremendous 
industrial  development  of  the  past  half  century,  the  development  which 
has  produced  cities  such  as  this,  has  brought  great  problems  with  it — 
problems  connected  wilh  corporations,  problems  connected  wiUi  labor, 
problems  connected  with  both  the  accumulation  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  problems  are  new,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  must  ap> 
proach  their  solution  is  old.  W'c  must  face  the  work  we  have  to  do, 
as  our  fathers  faced  their  work,  if  we  wish  to  be  successful.  This  is 
an  age  of  or^niiation— the  organization  of  capital,  the  organization 
of  labor.  Each  type  of  organization  should  be  welcomed  when  it  doei 
good,  and  fearlessly  opposed  when  it  does  evil 

Our  main  object  jhould  be  to  strive  to  keep  the  reign  of  justice  alive 
in  this  country,  so  that  we  should  above  all  things  avoid  the  chance  of 
ever  dividing  on  the  lines  that  separate  one  class  or  occupation  .from 
another.  The  man  who  would  teach  cither  wage  worker  or  capitalist 
that  the  other  is  his  foe  i.i'a  bad  ciliien  and  a  faithless  American. 

We  can  afford  to  divide  along  lines  that  would  represent  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  divide  on  the  fundamental 
lines  of  cleavage  that  separate  good  citizens  from  bad  citizens:  and 
we  must  remember  that  if  we  intend  to  keep  this  republic  in  its  position 
of  headship  among  the  nations  of  mankind,  we  can  never  afford 
to  deviate  from  the  old  American  doctrine  of  treating  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  worth  as  a  man.  of  paying  heed  not  to  whether  he  b 
rich  or  poor,  but  heed  only  to  whether  he  ads  as  a  decent  citixen.  or 
if  he  is  a  decent  man  in  his  domestic  life,  an  honest  man  in  business — 
a  man  who  in  good  faith  tries  to  do  his  duty  by  his  neighbor  and  by 
the  State. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  remember  there  is  no  patent  device  by 
which  you  can  achieve  good  citizenship.  There  is  no  patent  device  by 
which  you  can  acliieve  good  government.  The  good  citizen  is  the 
man  who  i.*  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband ;  the  man  who  behaves 
himself;  the  man  whom  you  can  trust  in  a  trade  and  whom  you  sn 
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glad  to  have  as  a  neighbor.  He  is  the  good  citizen,  and  tlift  man  the 
public  confides  in  and  who  docs  well  in  the  Slate  is  the  man  who  ap- 
plies in  dealing  with  his  fdlows  in  the  mass  just  those  same  qualities 
that  make  good  citizemhip  in  the  individual. 

And  now  I  have  got  to  say  good-by.  I  cannot  lell  you  how  I  enjoyed 
my  trip  through  this  State,  marred  though  it  has  been  by  the 
lamentable  death  that  rendered  the  governor  unable  to  come  with  me, 
and  for  which  I  feel  profound  regret,  and  sympathize  with  the  gov- 
ernor. 

And  now,  in  saying  good-by,  I  want  to  say  to  you  men  and  women 
that  I  have  been  immensely  impressed  with  North  Carolina — with  her 
agriculture,  with  her  industries,  but  that  the  crop  that  I  like  hc«t  is 
the  crop  of  children;  and  I  congratulate  North  Carolina.  I  congrat- 
ulate North  Carolina  on  the  fact  that,  to  all  appearances,  the  children 
seem  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 


AT  ROSWELL.  GA„  OCT.  3a  1905. 

Senator,  and  you,  my  friends,  whom  it  is  hard  for  me  not  to  call  my 
neighbors,  (or  I  feel  as  if  you  were: 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  it  means  to  me  to  come 
back  to  Roswell,  to  the  home  of  my  mother  and  my  mother's 
people,  and  to  see  the  spot  which  I  already  know  so  well  from 
what  my  mother  and  my  aunts  told  me.  It  has  been  exactly  as 
if  I  were  revisiting  some  old  place  of  my  childhood.  It  has  meant 
very  much  to  mc  to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Clay.  Senator 
Gay  has  been  altogether  too  kind  in  what  he  said  about  me.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  say  nothing  whatever  but  the  bare  facts  atiout  Senator 
Clay,  and  these  facts  amount  to  this:  If  the  average  man  I  had  to 
deal  with  in  public  life  possessed  Senator  Clay's  firm  devotion  to  what 
he  deems  right,  my  task  would  be  so  easy  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning.  I  have  gone  to  Senator  Clay  for  advice  and  counsel  and 
help  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  just  as  I  went  to  Senator 
Cockrell.  of  Missouri,  while  he  was  in  the  Senate,  with  the  certainty 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  convince  him  that  what  I  wanted  done  was 
right — I  could  not  always  convince  him — but  if  I  did  convince  him 
that  was  the  end  of  it — he  went  that  way. 

Oh,  my  friends.  I  hardly  like  to  say  how  deeply  my  heart  is  moved 
by  coming  back  here  among  you.  Among  the  earliest  recollections  I 
have  as  a  child  is  hearing  from  my  mother  and  my  aunt — Miss  Annie 
Bulloch,  as  slie  was  then — about  Roswell ;  of  how  the  Pratts  and  Kings 
and  Dunwoodys  and  BuIIochs  came  here  fir.u  to  M-ttle:  about  the  old 
homestead,  the  house  on  tlie  hill;  about  the  Qiattahoochee ;  about 
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kinds  and  sorts  of  incidents  that  would  not  interest  you,  but  interested 
me  a  great  deal  wlien  I  was  a  child.  I  wisli  I  could  spend  hours  here 
to  look  all  through  and  see  the  different  places  about  which  I  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  incidcnu.  All  those  anecdotes,  looking  back  now,  I 
can  see,  taught  me  an  enormous  amount,  perhaps  all  the  more  because 
they  were  not  intended  to  teach  anything.  1  think,  perhaps,  we  are  very- 
apt  to  learn  most  when  neither  we  nor  the  people  talking  to  us  in- 
tend to  teach  us  anything.  If  anybody  starts  in  to  teach  us  something, 
we  are  a  little  apt  to  resent  it  and  assume  a  rather  repellent  attitude. 
All  those  stories  of  the  life  of  those  days  taught  me  what  a  real  home 
life,  a  real  neighbor  life  was  and  should  be.  Looking  back  now  at  what 
I  teamed  through  the  stories  of  the  childhood  of  my  mother,  my  aunts, 
my  uncles,  I  can  un(kT!.land  why  the  boys  and  girls  of  Roswell  of  that 
time  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women  who  were  good  servants  of  the 
community,  who  were  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good  wives  and 
mothers;  how  it  was  tliat  tlicy  teamed  to  do  their  duty  aright  in  peace 
and  in  war  aUo. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  good  fortune  to  have  the  right  to  claim 
that  my  blood  i$  half  Southem  and  half  N'orthern,  and  I  would  deny 
the  right  of  any  man  here  to  feel  a  greater  pride  in  the  deeds  of  every 
Soutlicrncr  tlian  I  feci.  Of  the  children,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
my  motlier,  who  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  that  house  on  the  bill 
there,  my  two  uncles  afterward  entered  the  Confederate  service,  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  navy.  One,  the  younger  man,  served  on  the 
Alabama  as  the  youngest  officer  aboard  her.  lie  was  captain  of  one 
of  her  broadside  (hirty-two-pounders  in  her  final  light,  and  when  at  the 
very  end  the  Alabama  wa.>i  sinking  nnd  th<;  Kearsarge  passed  under 
her  stern  and  canie  up  along  the  side  that  had  not  been  engaged  hith- 
erto, my  uncle,  Ir%'ing  Bulloch,  shifted  his  gun  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  fired  the  two  last  shots  fired  from  the  Alabama. 

James  Dunwoody  ttulloch  w.is  an  admiral  in  the  Confederate  »ervice. 
Of  all  the  people  whom  1  have  ever  met.  he  was  the  one  that  came 
nearest  to  that  beautiful  creation  of  Thackeray — Colonel  Newcomc. 

Men  and  women,  don't  you  think  that  I  have  the  ancestral  right  to 
claim  a  proud  kinship  witii  those  who  showed  their  devotion  to  duty 
as  they  saw  the  duty,  whether  they  wore  tlje  gray  or  whctlier  they 
wore  the  blue?  Alt  Americans  who  are  worthy  of  the  name  feel  an 
equal  pride  in  the  valor  of  those  who  fought  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
provided  only  that  each  did  with  all  his  might  and  soul  and  mind  his 
duty  as  it  was  given  him  to  sec  his  duty. 
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BEFORE  TUF,  STUDENTS  OF  THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY.  ATLANTA.  GA..  OCT.  30.  1905. 

Gentlemen  ohiI  ladies: 

President  Mathison,  I  tliank  you  heartily,  but  I  am  only  the  first 
dtizen  of  the  world  in  so  far  as  America  is  the  first  nation  of  the  world ; 
and  America  can  he  the  first  nation  only  by  just  the  kind  of  training 
and  effort  whicli  is  developed  and  is  symbolized  in  institutions  of  this 
kind. 

If  America  stands  for  anytliing  it  stands  for  trained  intelligence  and 
effort ;  and  we  get  such  trained  intelltgciice  and  effort  at  the  best 
through  instruction  of  this  cliaracter,  I  want  each  man  of  you  here  to 
feel  that  he  is  getting  an  education  for  his  own  .benefit,  but  not  merely 
for  his  own  benefit ;  that  he  is  to  do  well  for  himself,  but  that  he  is 
also  to  do  well  for  America  by  the  effort  he  develops.  Every  triumph 
6f  cr-ginccrinft  skill  credited  to  an  American  is  credited  to  America. 
Every  triumph  of  productive  science  put  to  the  credit  of  any  indi- 
vidual American  goes  tc  the  credit  of  America  as  a  whole ;  and  1  trust 
that  you  will  feci  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  do  well,  not  only 
for  your  individual  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  collective  American 
citizenship  which  denominates  the  Americin  nation. 

I  believe  in  play.  I  believe  you  arc  all  the  better  for  it  Play  just 
as  hard  aj  you  know  how,  but  when  you  quit  playinc  quit,  and  then 
work  with  all  your  heart,  and  as  liard  ss  you  know  how. 


AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS.  ATLANTA,  GA,  OCT.  ao.  1903. 

Here  in  this  great  industrial  center,  in  this  city  which  is  a  typical 
Southern  city,  and  therefore  a  typical  American  cily,  it  is  natural  to 
consider  certain  phases  of  the  many-slde<l  industrial  problem  whtdi 
this  generation  has  to  solve.  In  this  world  of  ours  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  success  of  any  kind  on  a  large  scale  without  paying 
sometliing  for  it.  Tlie  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  too  few  to  warrant 
our  paying  heed  to  them ;  and  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  something 
must  be  paid  as  an  offset  for  everything  we  get  and  for  everything  we 
accomplisli.  Tliis  is  notably  true  of  our  industrial  life.  The  problems 
which  we  of  .■\merica  have  to  face  today  are  very  serious,  but  we  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  after  all  they  arc  only  part  of  the  price 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  the  triumphs  we  have  won.  for  the  high 
position  to  whidi  we'have  altained.  If  we  were  a  backward  and  sta- 
tionary country  we  would  not  have  to  face  these  problems  at  all;  but 
I  think  that  most  of  us  are  agreed  that  to  be  backward  and  stationary 
would  be  altogether  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
problems  in  question,  There  are  no  labor  troubles  where  there  is  no 
work  to  be  done  by  labor.    There  arc  no  troubles  about  corporations 
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where  the  poverty  of  the  coiiimunity  is  such  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  forni  corporations,  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regulating  railroads , 
where  the  resources  of  a  region  are  so  few  that  it  doe«  not  pay  lo 
build  railroads.  There  are  many  excellent  people  who  shake  tlieir 
heads  over  the  difficulties  tliat  as  a  nalioti  we  now  have  to  face;  but 
their  melancholy  is  not  warranted  save  in  a  very  partial  degree,  for 
most  of  the  things  of  which  they  contplain  arc  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniments of  the  growth  and  greatness  of  which  we  are  proud. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  and  $eriou£  evils  with  which  wc 
have  to  grapple,  or  that  there  are  not  unhealthy  signs  in  the  body 
social  and  politic ;  but  1  do  mean  to  say  tliai  while  we  must  not  show 
a  foolish  optimism  wc  must  no  less  beware  of  a  mere  blind  pessimism. 
There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  be  vigilant  in  searching  out  what 
is  wrong  and  unflinchingly  resolute  in  striving  to  remedy  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  wc  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  good,  and  above  alt  we  must  not  lose  our  heads  and  become 
either  hysterical  or  rancorous  in  grappling  with  what  is  bad. 

Take  such  a  question,  for  instance,  as  the  <{Ucstion,  or  ratlier  the 
group  of  questions,  connected  with  the  growth  of  corporations  in  tliis 
country.  This  growth  has  meant,  of  course,  the  growth  of  individual 
fortunes.  Undoubtedly  the  growth  of  wealth  in  tliis  cmmlry  has  had 
some  very  unfortunate  accompaniments,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  much 
the  worst  damage  that  people  of  wealth  can  do  tlie  rest  of  us  is  not 
any  actual  physical  harm,  but  the  aw»Wening  in  our  breasts  of  cither 
the  mean  vice  of  worshiping  mere  wcahh.  and  the  man  of  mere  wealth, 
for  the  wealth's  sake,  or  the  equally  mean  vice  of  viewing  with  rancor- 
ous envy  and  hatred  the  men  of  wealth  merely  because  they  arc  men 
of  wealth.  Envy  is,  of  course,  merely  a  kind  of  crooked  admiration; 
and  we  often  see  tlic  very  man  who  in  public  is  most  intemperate  in 
his  denunciation  of  wealth,  in  his  private  life  most  eager  to  obtain 
wealth,  in  no  matter  wlmt  fashion,  and  at  no  matter  what  moral  cost. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  need  of  regulation  by  the  Government,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  of  these  great  corporations  which  in  modern 
life  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  efficient  business  implements, 
and  which  are.  therefore,  the  iinpletiK'nts  commonly  employed  by  llie 
owners  of  Urge  fortunes.  The  corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  state. 
It  should  always  be  held  accountable  to  some  sovereign,  and  this  ac- 
countability should  be  real  and  not  sham.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business,  and  this  means  the  great 
majority  of  the  largest  corporations,  sliould  be  held  accountable  to  the 
Federal  Government,  because  their  accounlabilily  should  b«  cocxten- 
■  ■'  with  their  field  of  action.  But  most  certainly  we  should  not  Mrive 
tnt  or  limit  corporate  activity.    We  sliould  strive  to  seciuc  such 
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effective  supervision  over  it,  such  power  o(  regulation  over  it,  as  to 
enable  us  to  guaranlLe  tliut  its  activity  will  l>e  exercised  only  in  ways 
beneficial  to  the  public.  The  unwisdom  of  any  well-meaning  but  mis- 
j^uided  effort  to  check  corporate  activity  has  been  s.lio\vii  in  striking 
fashion  in  recent  years  by  our  experience  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
Porto  Rico.  Our  national  legiitlators  very  properly  determined  that  tlte 
islands  should  not  be  exploited  by  adventurers  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  islands  themselves.  But  unfortunately  in 
their  zeal  to  prevent  the  islands  from  being  improperly  exploited  they 
took  measures  of  such  severity  as  to  seriously,  and  in  some  respects 
vitally,  to  hamper  and  retard  the  development  of  the  islands.  There 
is  notliing  tliat  the  islands  need  more  than  to  have  their  great  natural 
resources  developed,  and  these  resources  can  be  developed  only  by  the 
abimdsnt  use  of  capital,  which,  of  course,  will  not  be  put  into  them 
unless  on  terms  sufficiently  advantageous  to  offer  prospects  of  good 
remuneration.  We  have  made  the  terms  not  merely  hard,  but  often 
prohibitory,  with  the  result  that  American  capital  goes  into  foreign 
countries,  like  Mexico,  and  is  there  used  with  immense  advantage  to 
the  country  in  its  development,  while  it  can  not  go  into  our  own 
possessions  or  be  used  to  develop  the  lands  under  our  own  flag.  The 
chief  sufferers  by  this  state  of  things  are  the  people  of  the  islands 
themselves. 

It  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  insist  upon  what  ought  to  be  tlie 
patent  fact  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  wealth 
themselves,  but  in  our  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
that  they  should  be  treated  fairly  and  justly;  that  if  they  show  excep- 
tional business  ability  they  should  be  given  exceptional  reward  for 
that  ability.  The  tissues  of  our  industrial  fabric  are  interwoven  in 
such  complex  fashion  that  what  strengthens  or  weakens  part  also 
strengthens  or  weakens  the  whole.  If  we  penalize  industry  we  will 
ourselves  in  the  end  have  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  penalty. 
If  we  make  conditions  such  that  the  men  of  exceptional  ability  are 
able  to  secure  marked  benefits  by  the  exercise  of  that  ability,  then  we 
shall  ourselves  benefit  somewhat.  It  is  our  interest  no  less  than  our 
dutj'  to  treat  them  fairly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  their  interest 
to  treat  us  fairly — by  "us"  I  mean  the  great  bo<ly  of  the  people,  the 
men  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes,  the  farmers,  the  wage-workers,  the 
smaller  business  men  and  profes»onal  men.  The  man  of  great  means 
who  achieves  fortune  by  crooked  methods  docs  wrong  to  the  whole 
body  politic.  But  he  not  merely  does  wrong  to,  lie  becomes  a  source 
of  imminent  danger  to,  other  men  of  great  means;  for  his  ill-won 
success  tends  to  arou$e  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  if  it  becomes 
inflamed  fails  to  differentiate  between  the  men  of  wealth  who  have 
done  decently  and  the  men  of  wealth  who  have  not  done  decently 
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The  conscience  of  our  people  lias  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  revela- 
tions made  of  recent  years  as  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  great 
fortunes  have  been  obtained  and  used,  and  there  is,  1  think,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large  a  strong  feeling  that  a  serious  effort  must 
be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cynical  dishonesty  and  contempt  for  right 
which  have  thus  been  revealed.*  I  believe  that  something,  and  1  hope 
that  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  law  to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
complained  of.  But  when  alt  tliat  can  be,  has  thus  been  done,  there 
will  yet  remain  much  which  the  law  can  not  touch,  and  which  must 
be  reached  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  There  are  men  who  do  not 
divide  actions  merely  into  those  that  are  honest  and  those  that  arc  not, 
but  create  a  third  subdivision — that  of  law  honesty;  of  that  kind  of 
honesty  which  consists  in  keeping  clear  of  the  penitentiary.  It  is  hard 
to  reach  astute  men  of  tins  type  save  by  making  them  feel  tlie  weight 
of  an  honest  public  indignation.  But  this  indignation,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  be  intelligent.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  dishonest  men  of  wealth  if  they  are  denounced,  not  for  being  dis- 
honest, but  for  being  wealthy,  and  if  they  are  denounced  in  terms  so 
overstrained  and  hysterical  as  to  invite  a  reaction  in  their  favor.  We 
can  not  afford  in  this  country  to  draw  the  distinction  as  between  rich 
man  and  poor  man.  The  distinction  upon  which  we  must  insist  is  the 
vital,  deep-lying,  unchangeable  distinction  between  the  honest  njan  and 
the  dishonest  man,  between  the  man  who  acts  decently  and  fairly  by 
his  neighbor  and  with  a  quick  sense  of  his  obligations,  and  the  man 
who  acknowledges  no  internal  law  save  that  of  his  own  will  and  ap- 
petite. Above  all  we  should  treat  with  a  peculiarly  contemptuous  ab- 
horrence the  man  who  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  C)-nicism  debauches  either 
our  business  life  or  our  political  life.  There  are  men  who  use  the 
phrase  "practical  politics"  as  merely  a  euphemism  for  dirty  politics,, 
and  it  is  sue!)  men  who  have  brought  the  word  "politician"  into  dis- 
credit. There  arc  other  men  who  use  the  noxious  phrase  "business  is 
business,"  as  an  excuse  and  justification  for  every  kind  of  mean  and 
crooked  work ;  and  these  men  make  honest  Americans  hang  their  heads 
because  of  some  of  the  things  they  do.  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
patriot  to  rebuke  in  emphatic  fashion  alike  the  politician  who  does  not 

*Htr«  in  New  Y»ik.  whtn  ihii  li  iirlticn.  iht  ami  Mf«ly  tar  ths  In*Di«nR  riMal*,  Bum 
btSoi  uncimrcd  in  iheit  mtliir.  liei  in  ih>  Itcx  Ihil  iiriTiljr  and  »l  At  b«(lo(n,  ruUic  •cnil- 
mcnl  »  morMj  h  roitm  u  tturnKlvt*.  TIjcic  »n  Kum  smonti  ibc  tntotuiGC  vnltum  wlioa 
Ihcir  ourn  *«Drn  confruioni  hav:  Bhown  lo  be  du*  in  Sing  Sing  on  ■  doKn  crlmiDAl  counu. 
runninc  tttnti  pefjury  to  IbctL  Thi;  whok  public  kiioai  iliit.  And  ft\  ihc  tundini  o(  tli«f 
C'jmlnxlt,  «llli*i  tociaJljr  or  commirciallr,  hM  bnn  in  no  kuk  ihakcn.  Thry  ate  rccdwil 
in  ibc  uoE  pnlilc  cinlrSi  with  (lie  ume  wirmUi  and  mpcd  tbcy  w«fc  brfoT*  they  >too4  fanh 
tonlwfd  ind  (dmiittil  crtiniaili.  Th«y  arc  bowtd  lo  and  huJibilitD  by  ilic  lanit  biwinn* 
pfoplt,  touKcd  by  Iht  iimr  lycoiihanra.  bo  Iq  and  eui  of  Ihf  umi  clubi.  ill  (n  (be  Hini 
cbtircb  prir*.  ta  bf  rnpecifnUy  prvBchrd  jt  hy  Ihc  lamr  dominifca.  who  pre  them  Uia  aana 
plnunily  ikftrrniiil  (ticiinx  when  ihe  *crric«  art  done — in  ahcrl  nolhing  ba*  Ii«*D  ehuiftd 
for  the  wofvr.  Crime  oti\j  itutt  nhrn  the  public  tnaiics  ii  tott  more  than  h  ooaMa  lo  and 
proliW  are  \t*>  Ihan  >hr  lonn.  Ai  miitm  itand.  thnt  tnaunnn  Crimea  bar*  paid.  Tbt 
trlmlnal*  hiTc  (oi  their  loot,  and  ao  far  bkTC  luat  literally  oothlng.—A.  H.  L. 
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understand  that  the  only  kind  of  "practical  politics"  which  a  nation 
can  with  safety  tolerate  is  that  kind  which  we  know  as  clean  politics, 
and  that  wc  arc  as  severe  in  our  condemnation  of  the  business  trickery 
which  succeeds  as  of  the  business  trickery  which  fails.  The  scoundrel 
who  fails  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity as  the  scoundrel  who  succeeds;  and  of  all  the  men  in  the 
country,  the  worst  citizens,  those  who  should  excite  in  our  minds  the 
most  contemptuous  abhorrence,  are  the  men  who  have  achieved  great 
wealth,  or  any  other  fonn  of  success,  in  any  save  a  clean  and  straight* 
forward  manner. 

So  much  for  the  general  subject  of  industrialism.  Now,  just  a  word 
in  reference  to  one  of  the  great  staples  of  this  country,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly a  staple  of  the  Soutliern  StatesI  Of  course  I  mean  coltoru 
I  am  glad  to  see  diversifications  of  industry  in  the  South,  the  growth 
of  manufactures  as  well  as  the  growth  of  agriculture,  and  the  grow- 
ing growth  of  diversification  of  crops  in  agriculture.  Neverlhclcss 
it  will  always  be  true  that  in  certain  of  the  Southern  Stales  cotton  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  wealth,  the  mainstay  of  prosperity  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  The  cotton  crop  is  of  enormous  consequence  to  the  en- 
tire country.  It  was  the  cotton  crop  of  tlie  South  that  brought  four 
hundred  million  dollars  of  foreign  gold  into  the  United  States  last 
year,  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  South  are  such  that  she  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  cotton.  No  other  clothing  material  can  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton.  I  welcome  the  action  of  the  planters  in 
forming  a  cotton  association,  and  every  assistance  sliall  be  given  them 
thai  can  be  given  them  by  the  National  Government.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  (hat  the  work  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  South 
supplements  the  work  of  the  planter.  It  is  an  advantage  to  manu> 
factnrc  the  raw  material  here  and  sell  to  the  world  the  finished  goods. 
Under  proper  methods  of  distribution  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  over-production  of  cotton.  Last  year's 
crop  was  nearly  fourteen  million  bales,  and  yet  the  price  was  sufficiently 
high  to  give  a  handsome  profit  to  the  planter.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  increases  each  year,  and  new  uses  are  found  for  it. 

This  leads  me  to  3  matter  of  our  foreign  relations,  which  directly 
concerns  the  cotton  planter.  At  present  our  market  for  cotton  is  largely 
in  China.  The  boycott  of  our  goods  in  China  during  the  past  year  was 
especially  injurious  to  the  cotton  manufacturers.  This  Government 
is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  all  It  can  to  put  a  stop  to  the  boy- 
cott. But  there  is  one  measure  to  be  taken  toward  this  end  in  which 
I  shall  need  the  assistance  of  the  Congress.  We  must  insist  firmly 
on  our  rights:  and  China  must  beware  of  persisting  in  a  course  of 
conduct  to  which  wc  can  not  honorably  submit.    But  wc  in  our  turn 
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must  recognue  our  duties  exactly  as  we  insist  upon  our  rights.  We 
can  not  go  into  the  intcmatioDsJ  court  of  equity  unless  wc  go  in  with 
clean  hands.  We  can  not  expect  China  to  do  us  justice  unless  we  do 
China  justice.  The  chief  cause  in  bringing  about  the  boycon  of  our 
goods  in  China  was  undoubtedly  our  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  who 
come  to  this  country'.  This  attitude  of  ours  docs  not  justify  the  aaion 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  boj-cott,  and  especially  some  of  the  forms  which 
that  action  has  taken.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  past  wc  have 
come  short  of  our  duty  toward  the  people  of  China.  It  is  our  clear 
duty,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  wage-workers,  lO  fortnd  all  Chinese 
of  the  coolie  class — (hat  is,  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled — from  coming 
here.  The  greatest  of  all  duties,  is  national  self-preservation,  and  the 
most  important  siep  in  national  self-preservation  i*  to  preserve  in  ever; 
way  the  well-being  of  the  wage-worker,  I  am  convinced  that  the  well- 
being  of  our  wage-workers  demands  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
coolies,  and  it  ts  therefore  our  duty  to  exclude  them,  jiut  as  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  China  to  exclude  American  laboring  men  if  tliey  became 
in  any  way  a  menace  to  China  by  entering  into  her  country.  The  right 
is  reciprocal,  and  in  our  last  treaty  with  China  it  was  explicitly  recog- 
nized as  inhering  in  both  nations.  But  we  sliould  not  only  operate  the 
law  with  as  little  harshness  as  possible,  but  we  should  show  every 
courtesy  and  consideration  and  every  encouragement  to  all  Chinese 
who  are  not  of  the  laboring  class  to  come  to  this  country.  Every 
Chinese  traveler  or  student,  business  man  or  professional  man,  shouLl 
be  given  the  same  right  of  entry  to.  and  the  same  courteous  treatment 
in,  this  country  as  are  accorded  to  the  student  or  traveler,  the  business 
man  or  professional  man  of  any  other  nation.  Our  laws  and  treaties 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  guarantee  to  all  Chinamen,  save  of  tlie  ex- 
cepted coolie  class,  the  same  right  of  entry  to  this  country  and  the 
same  treatment  while  here  as  is  guaranteed  to  citizens  of  any  other 
nation.  By  executive  action  I  am  as  rapidly  as  possible  putting  a 
slop  to  the  abuses  which  luve  grown  uti  during  many  years  in  the 
administration  of  this  law.  I  can  do  a  good  deal,  and  will  do  a  good 
deal,  even  without  the  action  of  the  Congress;  but  I  can  not  do  all 
that  should  be  done  unless  such  :iction  is  taken,  and  that  action  I  most 
earnestly  hope  will  be  taken,  it  is  needed  in  our  own  interest  and 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  PScific  slope  and  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Slates ;  for  it  is  short-sighted  indeed  for  us  to  permit  foreign 
competitors  to  drive  us  from  the  great  markets  of  Oiina.  Moreover, 
the  action  I  ask  is  demanded  by  considerations  that  arc  higher  than 
mere  interest,  for  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  what  is  just  and  right. 
America  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  international  relations  on 
the  same  basis  of  honest  and  upright  dealing  which  we  ri^ard  as  es- 
sential as  between  man  and  matt. 
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AT  PIEDMONT  CLUB  LUNCHEON.  ATLANTA.  CA..  OCT.  ao.  igoj. 

Mr.  Craves  and  my  hosts: 

It  is  almost  unkind  to  greet  a  guest  in  a  speech  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  guest  should  adcquatcl)-  respond,  (rfntlcmcn,  surely 
it  must  be  almost  unnccesary  for  mc  to  say  not  alone  how  I  have  en- 
joyed today,  but  how  deeply  touched  and  moved  I  have  been  at  your 
reception  of  mc.  at  Georgia's  reception  of  its  descendant.  I  told  the 
Governor  I  had  a  kind  of  ancestral  reversionary  right  to  liis  chair; 
because  the  first  revolutionary  president  of  Georgia  was  my  great-great- 
grandfather, Archibald  Bulloch,  after  whom  one  of  my  boys  is  named. 
No  man  could  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  you  have  given  mc  today ; 
n»  man  could  sec  your  city ;  could  sec  your  people,  could  address  such 
an  audience  as  I  have  addressed,  and  not  be  a  better  citizen  afterwards. 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  mc  to  meet  all  of  you  personally,  with  all  that 
you  gentlemen  t>-pify  in  the  world  of  politics,  the  world  of  business, 
and  that  world  of  ethical  effort  which  can  alone  render  either  business 
or  politics  noble. 

Now.  I  am  going  K>  very  ill  repay  the  courtesy  with  which  I  h*ve 
been  greeted  by  causing  for  a  minute  or  two  acute  discomfort  to  a  man 
of  whom  I  am  very  fond — Uncle  Remus.  Presidents  may  come  and 
Presidents  may  go.  but  Uncle  Remus  stays  put.  Georgia  has  done  a 
great  many  things  for  the  Union,  but  she  has  never  done  more  tlian 
when  she  gave  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  to  American  literature.  I 
suppose  he  is  one  of  those  literary  people  who  insist  that  art  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  and  will  condemn  mc  as  a  Philistine 
for  not  agreeing  with  them,  but  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  I  like  what  he  has  written  i*  because  after  reading  it  I 
rise  up  with  the  purpose  of  being  a  better  man,  a  man  who  is  bound 
to  strive  to  do  what  is  in  him  for  the  cause  of  decency  and  for  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  too  strongly  to  indulge  in 
any  language  of  mere  compliment,  or  mere  flattery.  Where  Mr.  Harris 
seems  to  me  to  have  done  one  of  his  greatest  services  is  that  he  has 
written  what  exalts  the  South  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  reads  it. 
and  yet  what  has  not  even  a  f1.avor  of  bitterness  toward  any  other  part 
of  the  Union.  There  is  not  an  American  anywhere  who  can  read  Mr. 
Harris'  stories — I  am  not  speaking  at  the  moment  of  his  wonderful 
folk  tales,  but  of  his  stories — who  docs  not  rise  up  a  better  citizen  for 
having  read  them,  who  does  not  rise  up  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to 
do  his  part  in  solving  American  problems  aright.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  Mr.  Harris;  and. one  of  those 
obligations  is  to  feel  as  a  principle  th:it  it  is  my  duty  (which,  if  I  have 
transgressed,  I  have  not  transgressed  knowingly)  never  as  an  American 
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to  do  anything  t)iat  could  be  coiutnin]  into  an  attack  upon  any  portioa 
of  our  common  country. 

Now,  let  mc  say  one  word  on  something  entirely  different,  sug- 
gested by  our  talk  here  today.  In  speaking  over  with  several  of  the 
gentleman  round  about  me  their  experiences  in  the  Georgia  leginlatare 
and  some  of  my  experiences  in  the  New  Yurk  legiilaiure.  the  thing  that 
struck  mc  most  was  the  truth  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  saying  that,  "there 
is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  ntaoldnd".  The  cocmics  wc  hare  to  fight ; 
the  friends  upon  whom  we  ha^-e  to  rely,  are  substantially  the  same  in 
whate%'er  part  of  the  L'nion  we  live.  We  have  to  war  against  At 
same  e\-il  tendencies  in  our  own  souls ;  we  have  to  strive  to  give  cx- 
pre$$ion  to  the  same  aspirations  toward  right eousncas,  toward  booor. 
In  doif^  that  there  are  two  thing;  that  arc  necessary  above  all  (Mjierk. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fearless  amdemimioii  of  what  is  wroi^:  tftc 
standing  op  for  what  is  decent,  for  what  b  straight;  ttie  rchtsiog  to 
palter  with  tbe  eternal  principles  of  troth ;  refujuig  to  pardon  any  man 
who  for  any  rason  lapses  from  the  hw  that  teaches  that  the  man 
who  it  W  be  of  service  must  obey  the  great  rale  of  tralh,  of  eonragc 
and  of  honor.  In  the  KCood  place,  to  letacwibet  that  scccod  only  h 
iniqaity.  seoood  oafy  in  dw  iajtiry  dooe  to  the  rcpobBe.  to  the  wrong 
of  the  man  who  ads  convplly,  cooks  the  vroog^  of  tbe  mao  who  wsb- 
todly  accuses  the  booest  man  of  cocruptioc^  Thief  is  aa  qgly  aHBC, 
becMae  H  denotes  an  ogly  tUag.  Liar  ■  as  ogly  a  mam  as  tfnef  and 
«a  Bttk  to  be  denired  bf  any  fi(fas-tbiaktag  nsn;  and  eddKr  to  Heal 
or  to  be  naria  the  naa  as  nfil  far  asaooalioa  with  dcos*  cam  aad 
of  aS  dial  is  bcs  aad  meat  aprielN  ia  ov  poftial  Efe.  Too 
ollea  we  have  seen  pofafic  WM'iit  cnadoaiqK  d*  acts  bctfi  of  the 
tbef  aad  the  bar  (I  am  ttsjag  agly  ww*.  nadiMLa.  aad  I 

I  wiafa  to  deaole  in  the  dMipui  and  ■  ifce  aasBt  nfly 

dbey  oa  be  Uddca  nder  othcrivKs.    TW  ai 
Ifc.  Arnv  who  ia  bo««s  Sfc^  be  anOKry  «r  br 
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tion.  The  miiiule  that  there  comes  a  question  of  corruption  in  public 
life,  if  wc  have  any  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  anJ  its  institutions, 
all  political  lines  vanish  at  once.  We  can  afford  to  consider  in  a  public 
servant  nothing  but  the  question  of  his  honesty  or  dishonesty  when 
once  thai  question  is  raised.  1  have  been  able  to  deal  with  Senator 
Clay  as  I  have  dealt  because  I  knew  that  was  the  principle  in  which 
he  consistently  acts. 

The  surest  way  of  blunting  the  public  conscience  in  dealing  with 
corruption  is  to  coohtsc  the  public  mind  as  to  who  is  corrupt  and  who 
is  not.  There  arc  plenty  of  men  with  whom  we  differ  radically,  plenty 
of  men  of  whom  we  radically  disapprove,  as  to  whom  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  we  $botild  express  that  disapprobation;  but  beware  of 
expressing  it  in  terms  that  imply  moral  reprobation.  When  we  express 
moral  reprobation,  let  us  be  sure  that  wc  know  the  facts,  and  tlicn  that 
we  say  only  exactly  what  is  true.  To  accuse  an  honest  man  of  being 
a  thief  is  to  ghd<leii  the  heart  of  every  tliicf  in  the  nation.  In  oar 
legislative  bodies,  in  our  national  congress,  if  yo\i  find  that  any  mind 
is  corrupt,  you  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  do  not  hunt  him  out  of 
public  life,  whether  he  is  of  one  parly  or  whellier  he  is  of  another. 
But  if  you  accuse,  either  specifically,  or  in  loose  general  declamation, 
all  men  of  being  corniptionisls,  you  by  just  so  much  weaken  your  own 
strength  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  assail  the  genuine  corruptionist. 
So  far  from  asking  that  you  be  lenient  in  your  judgment  of  any  public 
man,  I  hold  that  you  are  recreant  to  your  duty  if  you  are  tlius  lenient. 
Do  not  be  lenient,  but  do  be  just.  If  you  like  a  man's  policy,  say  so. 
If  you  think  he  is  acting  in  a  way  so  mi^;t)ided  that  he  will  bring 
ruin  to  the  State  or  nation,  say  so.  But  do  not  ace  ise  him  of  corrup- 
tion unless  you  know  iliat  he  is  corrupt;  and  if  you  know  that  he  is 
corrupt,  if  you  have  good  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  he  is  corrupt,  then  re- 
fuse under  any  plea  of  party  expediency  or  consideration  from  refrain- 
ing from  smiting  him  witli  the  sword  of  the  l^ord. 


AT  THE  THIRD  BAPTIST  ACADEMY,  JACKSONVIU.E.  FUA^ 

OCT.  31,  1905. 

My  friends: 

Lei  me  say  what  a  pleasure  il  has  been  in  driving  along  the  street* 
to  have  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  point  out  to  me  house  after  house 
owned  by  colored  citizens,  who  by  their  own  industry,  energy  and  thrift 
had  aocumutated  a  small  fortune,  honestly,  and  were  spending  it  wisely. 

Every  good  American  must  be  interested  in  seeing  every  other  good 
American  citizen  rise,  help  himself  upward,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to 
do  his  duty  by  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  by  the  State 
at  large. 
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It  seems  to  IDC  tl»t  it  is  true  of  all  of  as  that  our  duties  are  even 
more  important  than  our  rights.  If  we  do  oar  duties  (aitbfuUy,  in 
spite  of  the  difficuhies  that  come,  then  sooner  or  later  the  rights  wUI 
take  care  of  themselves.  What  I  say  to  this  body  of  my  colored  felkw- 
cilizciis  is  just  exactly  what  I  would  say  to  any  body  of  my  white 
fellow -citizens. 

What  we  need  in  this  coimtr>"  is  typified  by  what  I  have  been  shown 
today  as  having  been  done  by  people  of  your  race.  We  need  educatiot!. 
morality,  industry;  we  need  intelligence,  clean  livii^,  and  the  power  to 
work  hard  and  effectually.  No  man  interested,  »s  every  President  must 
be,  in  the  welfare  of  all  his  feltow-Americans  could  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  pleased  not  only  at  the  evidence  of  thrift  and  prosperity  among 
what  must  be  evidently  many  hundreds  of  your  nimiber  here  in  this 
city,  as  shown  by  the  homes  that  I  have  seen,  but  interested  also  in 
seeing  an  educational  institute  like  this  carried  on  as  this  institute 
evidently  is  carried  on.  The  costliest  crop  for  any  community  is  the 
crop  of  ignorance.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  education  in  mind  alone 
won't  maVe  a  good  ci<i:Ecn;  but  it  i.«  equally  true  that  you  cannot  get 
the  best  citizen  without  education. 

We  need  to  iiavc  our  people  of  every  race  educated,  as  the  principal 
said  in  his  words  of  introduction,  in  heart,  mind  aitd  hands;  educated 
so  that  heads  and  hand.t  can  do  their  several  tasks  and  have  behind 
head  and  hand  also  the  heart,  tlic  conscience,  the  sense  of  dean  and 
just  living  which  makes  the  foundation  of  all  good  citizens.  That  is 
just  as  true  for  the  white  man  as  for  the  colored  man. 

It  is  true  of  every  man.  I  was  very  glad  to  listen  to  the  singing 
today.  !  liked  it  all,  including  the  last  song.  T  wish  I  could  have  had 
a  chance  to  listen  to  some  of  your  educational  exercises.  I  want  to 
say  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  school  teachers,  men  and 
women  alike,  who  are  doing  the  work  of  education :  and  in  saying  tliat 
word,  I  also  want  to  point  out  this — it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
should  have,  people  do  well  in  the  professions,  but  that  there  is  only 
a  limited  amount  of  room  in  the  professions,  and  there  is  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  room  for  men  in  agriculture  and  in  the  mcchani* 
cal  trades. 

Do  your  vcr)-  best  to  develop  good  teachers,  to  develop  good 
preachers — preachers  who  shall  preadi  to  the  colored  man  as  it  should 
be  preached  to  the  white  man,  that  by  your  fruits  \-ou  sliall  know  them 
and  that  the  truly  religious  man  is  the  man  who  is  decent  and  clean  in 
his  private  life,  who  is  orderly  and  law-abiding;  the  nun  who  hunts 
down  the  criminal  and  docs  all  he  can  to  stop  crime  and  wrong- 
doing :  the  man  who  treats  his  neighbor  well,  who  is  a  good  man  in 
his  own  family,  and  therefore  a  good  man  in  the  State.  That  is  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Christian  leadership  which  wc  see 
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in  the  churches.  All  honor  (0  the  teacher,  all  honor  to  the  preacher ; 
but  remember,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  tliai  the  bulk  of  any  people 
shall  be  teachers  or  preachers.  The  bulk  has  got  to  be  men  engaged 
in  the  Irnles  and  mechanics,  as  wage  workers,  as  fanners.  Every  man 
who  is  a  good  farmer,  a  thrifty,  progrcssiive,  saving  mechanic,  who 
owns  his  own  house,  which  is  free  from  debt ;  who  is  bringing  up  his 
children  well  and  keqnng  his  wife  as  she  should  be  kept,  is  not  only  a 
first-class  citizen,  but  is  doing  a  mighty  good  work  in  helping  to  uplift 
his  race. 

[Prom  ihc  WuhlnttoB  I'oiu  Oct.  SI.  IMt.) 
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AT  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA..  OCT,  «,  1905. 

Governor,  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fdlow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today,  and  be 
greeted  as  your  Governor  and  Mayor  have  greeted  me. 

Your  Governor  has  said  exactly  what  I  and  every  other  faithful 
citizen  feel  when  I  meet  the  public,  in  whatever  section  of  the  country 
i  may  be.  I  have  traveled  thousand.t  and  thousands  of  miles  and  met 
at  least  one  million  people  and  delivered  addresses  to  them.  It  is  not 
the  small  points  of  difference  but  tlie  essential  likeness  of  the  people 
of  all  sections  that  is  noticeable.  You  will  always  lind  the  average 
American  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  fellow  when  you  get  to  know  him. 

Now  as  to  the  men  of  the  National  Guard  I  see  lined  up  here,  and 
who  acted  as  my  escort  today^,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Florida  I  was  en  route  to  Tampa  to  embark  with  my  regiment.  In 
my  regiment,  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
I  ihink  that  there  were  more  men  whose  fathers  wore  the  gray  than 
there  were  whose  fatlicrs  wore  the  blue.  The  only  rivalry  tliat  ever 
entered  their  heads  was  rivalry  as  to  which  man  could  show  himself 
best  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  done  all  that  in  him  lay  for  our 
country  and  our  flag. 

And  now  my  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Americans,  exactly  as  all  of 
us,  whether  we  live  in  the  Hast  or  the  West,  in  the  North  or  the 
South,  have  a  right  merely  as  Americans  to  feel  pride  in  the  past,  and 
exactly  as  we  are  knit  together  by  this  common  heritage  of  memories, 
so  we  are  knit  together  by  the  bond  of  our  common  interests  in  the 
future. 

Many  and  great  problems  lie  before  us.  If  we  treat  the  mighty 
heroes  of  the  past  merely  as  excuses  for  silting  Uijiily  down  in  the 
present,  or  for  standing  aside  from  the  rough  work  of  the  world,  then 
these  memories  will  prove  a  tnirsc  instead  of  a  blessing. 

But  if  we  treat  them  a.*  I  believe  we  shall  treat  them,  not  as  excuses 
for  inaction,  but  as  incentives  to  make  us  show  that  we  are  worthy 
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of  our  fathers*  fathers,  th«n  in  tntth  the  deeds  of  the  past  will  not  hare 
been  wasted,  for  they  shall  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold  in  the 
present  generation. 

W'k  of  this  nation,  we  the  citizens  of  this  mighty  and  wonderful 
Republic,  stretching  across  a  continent  between  the  two  great  oceans^' 
enjoy  extraordinary  privileges,  and  as  our  opportunity  is  great,  there- 
fore our  responsibility  is  great.     We  have  duties  to  perform  both 
abroad  and  at  honie,  and  wc  cannot  shrink  either  set  of  duties  andj 
fully  retain  our  self  respect. 

Here  in  Florida,  the  first  of  the  Gulf  States  which  I  have  visited 
upon  this  trip,  I  wisli  to  say  a  special  won)  about  the  Panama  CanaL 
I  believe  that  the  canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  our  people,  but  < 
most  of  all  to  the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
slope.  When  completed  the  canal  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  this 
nation;  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  engineering  feat  ever  )'et  accom- 
plished in  the  world.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  people  of  the  Istlimus  and  of  the  northern  portions  of 
South  America  in  particular.  Because  of  our  especial  interest  in  it. 
and  because  of  the  position  wc  occupy  on  this  hemisphere,  it  is  a  matter 
of  special  pride  to  us  that  our  nation,  the  American  nation,  should 
have  undertaken  the  performance  of  this  world  duly.  A  body  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  the  world,  both  Americans  and  foreigners, 
ha.1  been  summoned  to  advise  as  to  the  exact  type  of  canal  which  should 
be  built.  At  no  distant  date  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  what  their 
advice  is,  and  also  the  action  taken  upon  their  a<lvice.  Meanwhile 
the  work  is  already  well  under  way,  and  has  advanced  sufficiently  far 
to  enable  nic  to  announce  with  certainty  that  it  can  surely  be  accom- 
plished, and  prot>.ibly  at  rather  less  expense  tlian  was  anticipated. 
But  upon  the  last  point,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  time,  no  posi- 
tive statement  can  be  made  until  the  report  of  the  comrnLision  of  engi- 
neers as  to  the  exact  type  of  canal  has  been  received.  The  work  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  from 
time  to  time  difficulties  will  occur  and  checks  be  encountered.  When- 
ever such  is  the  case  the  men  of  little  faith  at  home  will  lose  that  btlle 
faith,  and  the  critics  who  confound  hysteria  with  emphasis  will  act 
after  their  kind.  But  our  people  as  a  whole  possess  not  only  faith,  but 
resolution,  and  are  of  too  virile  fiber  to  be  swept  one  way  or  the  other 
by  mere  sensationalism.  No  check  that  may  come  will  be  of  more 
than  trivial  and  passing  consequence,  will  inflict  any  permanent 
damage,  or  cause  any  serious  delay.  The  work  can  be  done,  is  being . 
done,  and  will  be  done.  What  has  already  been  accomplislied  U  a 
guaranty  as  to  the  future. 

When  any  such  work  is  tmdertaken  there  arc  always  many  mere 

■venturers  who  flock  to  where  it  is  going  on,  and  many  men  who 
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ihink  they  are  adventurers,  but  who  arc  in  reality  either  weak  or  timid, 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  Some  of  the  first  class  will  now  and  then 
cause  trouble  in  one  way  or  another.  But  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
detect  any  misdeed  on  tlicir  part  and  to  punish  them  as  soon  as  the 
misdeed  is  detected.  As  for  the  second  class  they  will  cause  trouble 
chiefly  by  losing  heart,  returning  home,  or  writing  home,  and  raising 
a  cry  that  they  arc  not  hapjiy  and  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  not 
easy,  or  that  the  work  is  not  being  done  as  ihcy  think  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Now  these  men  stand  just  as  the  stragglers  and  laggards  stand 
who  are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  rear  of  even  a  victorious  army.  The 
veterans  of  tlie  Civil  War  who  arc  here  present  will  tcU  you  that  tlte 
very  rear  of  an  army,  even  when  it  is  virtorious,  is  apt  to  look  and 
beliave  as  if  the  victory  were  defeat.  And  just  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  any  great  enterprise  in  dvil  life ;  there  are  always  wcaklii^  who 
get  trampled  down  or  lose  heart,  and  there  arc  always  people  who 
listen  to  their  complaints.  They  amount  to  nothing  one  way  or  the 
oUter,  so  far  as  adiievii^  results  is  concerned ;  and  tlieir  complaints 
and  outcries  need  never  detain  us. 

I  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the  matter  of  health  on  the 
Isthmus.  The  climate  was  supposed  to  be  deadly,  and  yellow  fever, 
in  especial,  was  supposed  to  be  epidemic.  Yet  since  we  have  assumed 
control  there  has  been  far  less  yellow  fever  than  in  our  own  country. 
The  administration  is  steadily  becoming  better  and  more  effective, 
from  the  hygienic  as  well  as  from  every  other  standjtoint.  The  work 
of  building  the  canal  is  a  great  .Vmcrican  work,  in  which  the  whole 
American  people  are  interested.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  parties  or 
partisanship,  and  is  being  carried  on  with  absolute  disregard  to  alt 
merely  ])oli(icaI  considerations ;  with  regard  only  to  efficiency,  honesty 
and  economy. 

The  digging  of  the  canal  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase  our  interest 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  will  be  oar  duly  to  police  the  canal,  both  in 
the  interest  of  other  nations  and  in  our  own  interest.  To  do  this  it  is, 
of  course,  indispensable  to  have  an  efficient  Navy  (and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  are  well  on  our  w;iy  toward  liaving  one),  and  also  to 
possess,  as  we  already  possess,  certain  strategic  point?  to  control  the 
approach  to  the  canal.  In  addition  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
insular  and  continental  countries  within  or  bordering  upon  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  should  be  able  to  secure  fair  dealing  and  orderly  liberty 
within  their  own  borders,  I  need  not  say  that  the  United  States  not 
only  has  no  purpose  of  aggression  upon  any  Republic,  continental 
or  insular,  to  tlie  south  of  us,  but  has  the  friendliest  feeling  to^va^d 
them,  and  desires  nothing  save  iheir  progres-s  and  prosperity.  We 
do  not  wish  another  foot  of  territory;  and  I  think  our  conduct  toward 
Cuba  is  a  guaranty  that  this  is  our  genuine  attitude  toward  all  our 
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sister  republics.  If  ever  we  should  have  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
any  of  our  nciijhbors  it  would  only  be  whcii  wc  found  it  impossible 
longer  to  refrain  from  <loin(<:  so  without  serious  damage  following; 
and  even  in  such  case  it  would  only  be  with  the  sincere  and  cfl'cciive 
purpose  to  make  our  interference  bcnelicial  lo  the  peoples  concerned. 
Of  course,  occtip>'ing  the  position  we  do,  occasions  niay  now  and  tlien 
arise  when  wc  can  not  refrain  from  such  interference,  save  under 
penalty  of  seeing  some  other  strong  nation  undertake  the  duly  which 
we  neglect ;  and  such  neglect  would  be  unfortunate  from  more  than 
one  standpoint.  Whcrc%-cr  possible  wc  shoukl  gladly  give  any  aid 
we  can  to  a  weaker  sister  republic  wliich  is  endeavoring  to  achieve 
stability  and  prosperity.  It  is  an  ungenerous  thing  for  us  to  rtftise 
such  aid;  and  it  is  foolish  not  to  give  it  in  a  way  that  will  make  it 
really  effective,  and  therefore  of  direct  benefit  to  the  people  con- 
cerned— and  of  indirect  benefit  lo  us.  simply  because  it  is  a  benefit  to 
them.  In  the  last  resort,  and  only  in  the  last  resort,  it  may  occasionally 
be  necessanr"  to  interfere  by  exercising  what  is  virtually  an  interna- 
tional police  power,  if  only  to  avoid  seeing  some  European  power 
forced  to  exercise  it.  In  short,  while  wc  must  interfere  always  cau- 
tiously, and  never  wantonly:  yet,  on  rare  occasions,  where  tJie  need 
is  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  interfere,  unless  we  are  witling  to 
confess  ourselves  too  feeble  for  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  to 
avow  that  we  arc  wilting  to  surrender  it  into  stronger  hands;  and 
such  confession  and  avowal  I  know  ray  countrymen  too  well  lo  be- 
lieve that  they  will  ever  make. 

AT  ST.  AUGLfSTl^E.  FUA,  OCT.  ai,  igos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  felloiu  citisens: 

It  it  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  your  beautiful  and  this  old 
historic  city.  The  last  time  I  was  down  in  Florida  it  was  with  my 
regiment.  We  were  going  to  Tampa,  and  I  met  your  chairman  at  that 
time.  He  was  in  the  Florida  regiment,  and.  of  course,  that  was  strictly 
a  business  trip,  and  I  didn't  have  any  chance  to  look  about  and  enjoy 
anyiliing.  Now- 1  am  here  for  other  reasons.  I  am  here  now  partly 
for  my  own  enjoyment  and  partly  that  I  may  have  tlic  chance  to  see 
you  and  greet  you. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  when  I  have  finished  this  trip,  I  wiU 
have  spoken  in  every  State  id  the  Union,  during  my  Presidency.  I  feel 
iliat  every  President  whose  duties  permit  it  should  welcome  the  chance 
to  go  about  as  often  as  he  can  in  all  tlie  different  parts  of  our  country, 
because,  my  friends,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  faith- 
ful to  his  oath  of  office,  is  President  of  no  party,  no  class,  no  section ; 
be  is  the  President  of  all  the  people.    During  my  period  of  the  last 
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I  have  been  from 


end  of  this  country  to  the  other, 
across  from  ocean  to  oc«iii,  from  iho  Canailian  line  to  the  Gulf.  I 
have  addressed  many  audiences  and  1  cannot  too  often  say  tliat  the 
tiling  that  impresses  mc  most  is.  not  the  differences  between  one 
American  and  another,  but  the  fundamental  underlying  likeness 
aman(;st  all  of  us.  And  I  think  that  the  average  American  is  a  pretty 
good  man,  and  the  one  thin^  necessary  to  make  him  on  good  terms 
with  the  other  average  American  is  that  they  know  each  other  if  they 
have  a  chance  of  meeting  their  fellows,  and  1  &nd  that  there  is  very 
hitle  diflferencc. 

Now  fortunately  wc  arc  past,  long  past,  the  time  of  division,  and 
there  are  no  sectional  lines.  Wc  must  look  to  it  and  sec  that  no  oiher 
hnes  of  division  of  quite  as  undesirable  character  be  drawn.  In  our 
great  industrial  civilization  which  wealth  produces  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  should  grow  up  some  men  of  wealth  who  use  tlicir  wealth  nut 
in  desirable  ways  an<I  at  the  same  time  some  men  who  do  not  get  any 
wealth  and  would  incline  to  envy  those  who  do.  Now  this  country 
of  ours,  or  any  Republic,  cannot  afford  to  see  grow  up  within  itself 
elements  or  anything  in  any  way  approaching  to  lines  drawn  as  between 
class  and  class,  or  between  caste  and  caste. 

In  the  past  no  republics  have  been  bom  for  the  rich  only,  and  the 
most  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  each  has  almost 
always  been  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  loyally  to  this  class  instead  of 
loyally  to  ihe  nation  as  a  whole.*  The  minute  that  these  republics 
develop  rich  men  who  will  look  down  on  the  poor,  and  poor  and 
envious  men  who  hate  and  wish  for  the  disposal  of  the  rich ;  the  minute 
that  those  classes  develop  in  any  republic,  the  day  of  that  republic's 
downfall  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  end  whether  it  was  the  rich  man  who  looked  down  on  the  poor 
man  or  the  poor  man  who  envied  the  rich  man.  If  cither  side  arose 
and  by  trampling  on  the  rights  and  perverting  Ihe  institutions  of  the 
republic  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  if  cither  class  thus 
arose,  tlic  republic  was  at  an  end. 

My  belief  in  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  is  strong  and  fixed  be- 
cause T  believe  that  our  people  will  never  permit  such  a  spirit  to  grow 
up  in  Iheir  hearts.  This  republic  is  not.  and  never  shall,  be  the  govern- 
ment of  3  plutocracy.  Tliis  govenimcnt  is  not.  and  never  shall  be, 
the  government  of  a  mob.  It  shall  remain  as  it  was  founded  in  the 
beginning,  a  government  of  justice,  through  the  forms  of  law,  a  gov- 
ernment wherein  every  man,  rich  or  jioor.  is  given  justice  and  equal 
rights,  where  each  man  is  guaranteed  in  his  own  rights,  and  is  op- 
posed to  wrong. 

licre  in  the  Southland,  in  every  city  throughout  this  great  coimtry, 

'Tbe  d(>lh  Iratll  «f  cteij  npublic  <tu*  vnr  ditd  tot  tolled  fcj  i  ■oldm  telL— A.  IL  L 
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I  nici:t  men  in  every  audience  who  have  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  have 
fought  in  the  i;rcat  war.  We  are  fortunate,  my  friends,  in  the  fact 
that  now  we  are  in  every  part  so  thoroughly  reunited,  and  we  have  tlic 
riglit  and  claim  as  our  own,  the*  honor  of  this  country  by  every  man 
wlio  in  thai  great  trouble  did  his  duty  as  light  was  given  him  to  sec 
his  dut)-,  without  regard  as  lo  whether  or  not  he  wore  the  blue  or  the 
gray.  Now,  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  experiences  of  the  men  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  experience  in  war  will  tell  them  the  truth  of  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  should  be  our  proper  attitude  in  time  of  peace.  To 
you,  my  friend,  down  there,  when  you  were  in  th«  war,  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  have  your  "biinkic"  a  game  man.  and  as  long  as  he  did  his 
duty  and  went  out  to  fight  it  didn't  matter  if  he  stood  firm.  Tliat  if 
you  were  ordered  up  you  didn't  have  to  go  looking  otit  for  him  to  sec 
that  he  was  tJiere,  and  follow  this  man  up  to  see  that  he  fought.  You 
didn't  care  the  slightest  degree  how  he  worshiped  his  tiod  or  whether 
he  was  well  off  or  not.  but  whether  he  was  a  man  and  a  true  man. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  now  in  civil  life.  If  we  permit  ourselves 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  men,  to  judge  tliein  Iiarshly  or 
leniently,  because  of  their  social  standing  and  their  wealth,  or  because 
they  arc  our  favorites,  or  because  of  their  great  influence  on  outside 
circumstances  we  are  fal.'ie  to  our  principles  of  American  cilixcns.  If 
he  is  a  straight  man  we  should  be  for  him,  and  if  he  is  a  crooked  man 
we  should  be  against  him. 

Now,  about  what  are  the  qualities  that  make  good  citizenship?  They 
are  not  very  difficult  qualities.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  develop  the 
proper  point,  but  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  tlie  way  of  genius,  or 
even  of  cleverness  needed  to  bring  out  qualities  whidi  we  all  of  us 
recognize  as  essential  to  the  man  wiih  whom  we  want  lo  deal  in  our 
ordinary  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  good  citizen  he 
has  got  to  have  as  a  basis  to  his  character,  honesty  and  decency.  The 
sort  that  will  make  him  act  fairly  by  his  neiglibor,  the  sort  that  will 
make  him  do  his  duty  in  his  community,  and  to  make  his  name  in  the 
community  before  he  goes  to  the  State. 

Wc  cannot  afford  to  accept  any  other  quality  as  a  substitute  for 
honesty,  and  one  of  the  least  desirable  traits  sometinws  shown  among 
our  people  is  a  tendency  lo  be  one  that  makes  gain  unaccompanied  by 
the  moral  sense,  exercised  without  scruple. 

Realize  that  a  man  if  crtKiked  and  not  a  fool  is  the  worse  for 
the  entire  community.  Wc  don't  have  much  difficulty  with  a  crooked 
fool.  But  the  crooked  man  who  has  got  a  good  deal  more  tlian  the 
average  amoimt  of  sense  will  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  is  not  the 
scoundrel  who  fails,  but  it  is  the  scoundrel  who  succeeds  who  interests 
us.    Th«K  arc  many  very  healthy  developments  in  this  country  and 
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there  are  more  that  are  not  so  healtliy,  and  among  the  lut  of  them  is  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  which  is  warped. 

Now  we  can  say,  I  think,  that  the  tirst  thinf*  in  a  man  is  that  he 
should  have  a  courage.  I  6n<l  that  it  is  indispensable  for  mc  or  almost 
anyone  that  he  is  able  to  form  his  own  opinion.  I  have  no  use  for  the 
laborer  who  works  solely  on  a  manual  f;roun(!  on  his  own  account.  I 
want  to  see  the  man  able  to  support  those  dependent  upon  him  and  to 
educate  his  children,  so  that  the  whole  united  community  are  benefited 
by  it,  and  we  insist  upon  the  applying  of  the  proper  amount  of  success 
following  men  in  the  community,  not  merely  in  what  he  has  made,  but 
by  what  he  has  done. 

Now  then,  as  I  was  saying,  the  first  quality  needed  in  good  citizen- 
ship is  honesty.  Just  exactly  as  ui  the  war,  the  men  in  your  regiment 
had  to  be  men  devoted  to  the  cause,  devoted  to  right  and  men  willing  to 
give  iheir  lives  or  their  devotion  if  need  be.  Tlie  men  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  patriotism.  But  honesty  by  itself  is  not  enough,  no  one  quality  is 
enough.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  honest  he  is  if  he  is  stingy. 
That  man  is  not  much  use  in  a  democratic  community.  No  use  here. 
Our  community  is  a  rough-and-tumble  community.  So,  in  addition  to 
honesty,  we  must  have  another  virtue,  courage.  The  courage  that  in 
time  of  need  will  show  up  our  honesty.  We  must  have  that  courage 
that  will  do  riglit  even  if  sneered  at  or  laughed  at.  the  courage  that 
will  refuse  to  be  bought  and  that  will  refuse  to  be  bullied.  The 
courage  that  will  never  betray  the  peoples  cause  and  the  courage  that 
will  refuse  to  go  with  popular  clamor  if  that  popular  clamor  is  wrong. 
I  want  to  say,  remember  this,  that  if  you  go  to  a  man  and  he  says 
that  if  the  people  want  it  he  will  do  something  that  is  wrong  in  their 
interests,  you  can  make  up  your  minds  you  have  got  a  man  who,  if  he 
takes  up  his  own  interests,  will  do  something  wrong  to  (he  people  ia 
his  own  interests. 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  out  in  the  West,  out  in  the  cow  country,  on 
a  cattle  ranch,  in  a  land  where  there  were  no  fences;  where  we  had 
cowboys  and  branding  irons  to  supply  these  fences.  Each  cow  was 
branded  with  the  owner's  mark,  an  unwritten  law  of  the  West,  and  if 
you  had  an  unbrandcd  yearling  you  put  the  brand  of  your  own  ranch 
on.  I  told  my  cowboy  to  put  an  owner's  brand  on  one  of  his  calves, 
and  he  said  he  didn't  have  his  branding  iron,  but  he  would  put  mine  on. 
I  said,  "You  go  back  and  get  your  time."  He  said,  "Why,"  that  is  your 
iron."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  my  iron,  but  if  you  will  steal  for  me 
you  will  steal  from  me." 

If  you  get  any  nun  who  is  willing  to  do  wrong  for  you,  if  it  is  to 
his  interests,  he  will  do  wrong  to  you.  So  that  you  need  honest  and 
courageous  men,  both  in  order  that  a  man  may  make  a  good  citizen. 

And  those  two  are  not  enough.    Wc  do  not  care  how  honest  a  nun 
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a  and  how  brave  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural'born  fool  you  can't  do  any* 
thing  wit)i  }iiiii.  Honest)-  and  courage  you  will  need,  with  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense. 

If  you  have  got  those  qualities  in  the  average  man,  self-government 
is  a  success.  If  the  average  man  does  not  have  there  then  no  device 
will  supply  their  place. 

And  men  and  women  of  Florida,  I  believe  in  the  future  of  this 
country,  in  your  future,  in  our  future,  because  I  believe  that  tlie  average 
American  has  got  exactly  those  three  qualities  of  honesty,  courage  ami 
common  sense. 

[SL  AupiKiiM  evtainc  Rnard,  Oct.  tt,  IBM.I 

AT  A  BANQUET  CiVEN  BY  THE  ST.  AUGUSTINE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
AT  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  FLA..  OCT.  at,  190s 

I  shall  say  but  one  word  of  tliaiiks  to  you  tonight.  I  have  a  very 
deep  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  you  liave  shown  me.  I  do 
indeed  apjircciatc  the  reception  you  have  given  me  in  this,  the  oldest 
historic  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  hospitality  with  which 
you  have  followed  it.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  spokm  tonight 
for  their  kind  personal  atluMons.  And  I  do  want  to  say  one  thing  in 
oonclusion ;  if  I  have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  at  all  in 
regard  to  peace  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  has  been  done  only 
to  this  end,  to  give  fil  expression  to  the  tiiuughts  and  aspirations  .of 
the  mighty  people  whose  re|jresentative  1.  at  the  present  time,  happen 
to  be    Good  night. 

[St.  Aticuitinc  Ereninf  B«(aril.  UvL  tf,  1«M.] 

AT  FLOMATON,  AI.A,.  OCT.  23.  iVS- 

Afy  fello-ui  citistns: 

r  wish  to  tliank  you  most  heartily  for  coming  to  greet  me  today.  The 
last  time  I  came  through  your  gKat  and  beautiful  State  I  was  with  my 
regiment  on  the  way  to  the  Spanish  War.  In  that  regiment  !  had  more 
men  whose  fadiers  had  worn  the  gray  than  I  had  whose  fathers  had 
worn  the  blue ;  but  the)'  united  in  the  generous  rivalry  to  know  no 
difference  and  in  the  emulation  of  seeing  whether  or  not  each  could 
do  all  that  was  in  him  for  the  flag  of  your  common  country. 

Gentlemeri,  think  how  fortunate  we  arc  as  a  peo])lc  that,  whereas, 
most  great  wars  leave  memories  of  rancor  and  bitterness,  we  now  have 
the  right  of  Americans  all  over  this  country  to  claim  as  part  of  the 
glory  of  all  Americans  all  that  was  done  alike  by  the  ex*Union  am) 
ex-Confcdcratc  men,  provided  only  that  man  did  all  that  in  him  lay; 
acted  as  he  should  act  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

There  are  surely  here  in  the  audience  men  who  are  veterans  of  ttte 
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Civil  War ;  and  they  have  given  us  a  lesson,  not  merely  by  what  they 
did  in  war,  but  by  what  they  did  in  peace.  The  same  spirit  that  made 
ihem  valiant  in  battle  made  them,  when  they  came  home  from  battle, 
take  up  the  strings  of  their  lives  where  ihey  had  dropped  them  when 
the  appeal  to  arms  came,  and  do  their  best  in  walks  of  peace.  It  is 
because  of  that  quality  that  we  as  a  people  have  such  a  right  to  glory 
in  the  progress  made  in  our  land. 

In  greeting  the  people,  in  greeting  the  veterans  of  the  Gvil  War, 
I  now  want  to  get  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  say  just  a 
word  about  the  children.  Children  of  to-day  arc  going  to  decide  what 
our  <»]untTy  sliall  be  in  the  immediate  future,  and  accordingly  as  they 
are  brought  up  well  or  ill  our  couniry  will  go  forward  or  backward 
in  the  years  that  arc  now  open.  While  much  can  be  done  by  schools, 
do  not  forget  tliai  most,  after  all,  must  be  done  in  the  home  itself. 
There  is  nothing  unusual,  nothing  out  of  the  way,  demanded  in  making 
a  good  citizen.  What  we  need  is  not  genius,  not  brilliancy,  but  ihe 
ordinary  commonplace  virtues  that  every  man  or  woman  can  have,  if 
only  he  or  she  will.  The  man  who  is  decent  in  his  home  relations,  who 
is  kind  to  those  dependent  upon  him,  who  is  a  good  husband,  father,  and 
son,  is  a  good  citizen ;  and  an  even  better  citizen  is  his  wife.  What  we 
need  in  the  avcrnge  man  in  his  rebtion  to  the  State  is  tliat  he  shall 
have  tbe  three  qualities— cgurage,  boiKsty,  and  commoo  sense. 


*  AT  MOBILE,  ALA.,  OCT.  33.  1905. 

Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen,  and  you,  my  feilow  Americans: 

1  cannot  sufhciently  express  my  appreciation  of  the  magnificent 
greeting  that  you  have  given  me  to-day,  and  a  man  would  be  but  a 
poor  American  who  could  meet  you  here,  my  fellow  citizens,  without 
being  stirred  to  feel  that  he  must,  even  more  than  before,  strive  to  do 
ail  that  in  him  lies  for  our  common  country,  and  I  know  that  the  rest 
of  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  most  of  all  am  I  touched  by 
the  sight  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  the  great  war  parading 
here  to-day.  1  have  just  been  presented  by  Judge  Semmes  with  this 
beautiful  badge.  I  passed  by  Ihe  statue  of  Admiral  Semmes  as  we 
drove  up  hither.  Admiral  Semtnes  had  under  him  on  the  "Alabama" 
one  of  my  uncles,  and  it  was  another  uncle  that  built  the  "Alabama," 
and  now  the  judge's  sister,  the  admiral's  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  tliat 
distinguished  ex-Confederate  who,  as  governor  of  the  Philippines,  has 
held  aloft  the  record  of  the  .\mcrtcan  role  for  integrity,  efficiency  and 
firmness.  The  last  time  I  came  through  this  beautiful,  historic  city 
of  yours,  I  was  going  with  my  own  r^menl  to  tlie  Spanish  War,  and 
in  that  regiment  I  think  there  were  more  men  whose  fathers  wore 
the  gray  than  there  were  men  whose  fathers  wore  tlic  blue.     But, 
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gentlemen,  they  marched  in  that  spirit  symbolized  by  your  mardi  to- 
day, carrying  the  American  flag. 

In  speaking  before  the  citizens  of  this  great  seaport  of  the  gitlf,  I 
naturally  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  Panama  Canal  Now,  I  hold 
that  a»  a  matter  of  public  policy,  whatever  helps  a  part  of  our  country] 
helps  the  whole,  and  I  did  my  best  to  bring  about  ihe  construction  of 
that  canal  in  the  interest  of  all  our  people,  but  if  there  was  any  one 
section  to  be  most  benefited  by  it,  it  was  the  section  that  includes  the 
(fulf  states.  Originally  I  had  been  for  the  Ntcanguan  Canal,  but  when 
Congress  acted,  I  abode  by  the  decision  of  Congress.  It  became  evi- 
dent (hat  wc  should  cither  have  no  canal  at  all  or  a  Panama  canal,  and 
I  am  for  a  canal.  If  wc  had  not  acted  as  wc  then  did.  our  chance  of 
building  tlial  canal  would  have  vanished  for  a  century  to  come,  and  as 
it  is,  wc  now  are  assured  of  having  that  canal  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  warn  you  not  to  be  misled  by 
interested  clamor.  Every  man  who  had  to  do  witli  bringing  about  the 
construction  of  that  canal  knows  that  for  decades  it  was  opposed,  and 
successfully  opposed,  by  the  great  commercial  interests  which  did  not 
wish  to  sec  it  completed.  By  the  great  commercial  interests  which  did 
not  wish,  and  do  not  wish,  to  see  a  canal  speedily  dug  tlirough  the 
isthmus ;  to  sec  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  by 
water  speedily  begun.  Nol  It  seems  to  me  evident  from  certain 
things  that  I  see  in  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  that  ilioec  interests  are 
still  active,  and  that  they  are  going  to  try  to  becloud  the  i^siie,  with  the 
hope  of  putting  off  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  longer  the  digging  of 
that  canal,  and  their  weapons  will  be  every  form  of  misrepresentation, 
and,  gentlemen,  they  will  fail !  You  need  not  Imvc  the  slightest  alarm. 
Unctc  Sam  has  started  to  dig  that  canal,  and  it  will  be  dug,  an<I  soon. 
And  tlic  people  who  are,  largely  by  the  circulation  of  false  rumors  and 
misstatements,  seeking  to  create  confusion  sudt  as  will  defer  the  build- 
ingr  of  the  canal,  will  be  disappointed.  We  have,  as  a  people,  the  right 
to  feel  genuine  satisfaction  with  the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made;  and,  gentlemen,  let  me  add  something  that  you  here  will  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of:  the  sanitation  of  the  isthmus.  Do  you  re- 
member that  a  couple  of  years  ago  men  said  you  could  not  dig  that 
canal  because  yellow  fever  was  epidemic  always  there;  and  yet  we  are 
digging  it.  and  with  a  cleaner  bill  of  mortality  than  the  isthmus  has 
ever  known  before.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  (hat  from  informa- 
tion received  this  very  day,  I  find  that  those  who  have  just  returned 
from  the  isthmus  are  not  only  pleased,  but  astonished  by  the  excellent 
trim  in  which  the  project  is,  and  that  it  is  going  on  well,  and  that  it 
will  go  along  even  better  in  the  future. 

Now.  of  all  the  things  that  were  said  about  me  to-day,  in  the  more 
than  kind,  the  over-kind  allusions  to  me.  perhaps  I  was  especially  J 
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pleased  by  what  the  colonel  said  as  to  ray  attitude  toward  crooked 
public  servants.  I  will  take  advice  about  appointing  men,  but  if  I  find 
them  crooked  I  do  not  take  any  advice  at  all  about  removing  Ihcni. 
We  have  scriptural  authority  for  the  sajing  that  offenses  must  come, 
but  the  Good  Book  adds,  "Woe  to  them  through  whom  they  come."  I 
cannot  (ruarantec,  and  no  human  being  can,  and  there  will  not  be  an 
occasional  man,  or  an  improper  man  appointed,  or  an  occasional  well- 
meaning  man,  who  after  appointed,  being  tempted,  goes  wrong,  but  I 
ain  say  that  every  effort  within  the  power  of  the  government  will  be 
made  to  hunt  such  a  man  out  of  the  public  service  and  to  punish  htm 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  this  great  seaport  city.  I  want  to  say  another 
word,  an<l  that  is  about  the  United  States  navy.  Judge  Senunes,  in 
passing  by  the  monument  of  your  ilhistrious  father,  I  felt  the  thrill  of 
pride  every  American  nmst  feel,  that  the  names  of  the  combatants  in 
thai  famous  ship  duel  are  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  "Kcar- 
sai^"  and  the  "Alabama"  in  our  United  States  navy  now,  and  that  if 
ever  ihcy  have  to  go  into  action,  ihcy  go  into  action  side  by  side,  manned 
by  Americans  against  a  common  foe.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  that 
an  audience  composed  as  this  audience  is,  of  men  who  either  them* 
selves,  or  whose  fathers  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  souiid  national  policy,  if  I  m.iy  use  the  vernacular,  of  never 
"bluffing  unte<^s  you  mean  to  make  good."  Now,  we  undertook  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  because  we  said  that  owing  to  our  position  and 
interests  and  standing,  we  were  the  only  nation  lliat  could  or  should  do 
it.  That  means  that  wc  have  got  to  protect  it  and  police  it  ourselves. 
We  did  not  ask  anybody  else  to  help  us  do  the  work  we  have  allotted 
to  ourselves.  Wc  nnul.  therefore,  bring  up  and  keep  up  our  navy  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  Wc  ain  afford  to  have  a  small  army, 
although  wc  must  insist  upon  its  being  kept  up  to  the  highest  i>oinl  of 
efficiency.  That,  I  am  glad  to  say.  our  regular  army  in  iu  individual 
units  has  now  done.  But  in  the  event  of  war,  a  war  which  I  hope 
will  never  come,  but  if  it  docs  come,  ilic  .American  people  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  must  on  land  rely  upon  the  volunteer  soldier>- ;  upon  such 
men  as  those  who  have  been  my  escort  to-day,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  had  the  very  strongest  fellow-feeling  when  I  saw  yoii;  I  felt  as  it 
my  own  regiment  was  along.  But  white  it  is  a  simple  task  to  turn 
a  man  of  the  proper  temper,  physique  and  training  into  a  good  soldier, 
you  cannot  improvise  cither  a  battleship  or  crew  of  a  battleship.  At 
sea,  the  war  has  lo  be  fought  with  the  ships  and  crews  that  have  been 
prepared  before  the  war  begins,  and  wc  wi*h  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
of  our  own  country  and  the  lessons  of  other  countries,  in  seeing  that 
our  navy  is  always  kepi  adequate  to  our  needs.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  very  large  iftvy,  but  it  ts  necessary  that,  ship  for  ship,  it  should 
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be  just  a  Ititle  th«  most  efficient  navy  in  the  world.  In  battle  the  shots 
t^st  count  are  the  shots  that  hit.  There  are  plenty  of  gallant  fellows — 
wc  saw  them  in  the  Spanish  war — who  will  go  down  with  their  ships. 
That  is  ail  right.  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  dov  better  go  down  with 
the  ship  rather  than  surrender,  but  try  to  make  the  other  fellow's  ship 
go  down  first.  And  I  want  the  people  to  feet  that  in  assuming  to  dig 
the  I&thmian  Canal,  in  assuming  the  position  we  have  assumed  as 
r^^rds  this  western  hemisphere,  and  in  the  oriental  seas,  we  bind 
ourselves  to  keep  our  navy  at  such  a  point  of  cflicicncy  that  tliere 
shall  be  no  chance  of  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  any  foreign  foe. 

And  finally,  my  friends.  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  in  conclusion. 
I  shall  not  keep  you  more  than  three  minutes.  I  appreciate  immensely 
this  mighty  outpouring.  I  wish  I  could  be  heard  by  all  of  you,  and  I 
only  hope  you  do  not  hurt  one  another  while  trying  to  listen.  But 
let  us  never  forget  that  the  American  nation  depends,  in  the  lait 
analysis,  upon  the  ({uality  of  its  individual  citiien^ip,  upon  the  quality 
of  the  average  man  and  average  woman  that  go  to  make  it,  and  next 
only  to  the  veterans,  the  people  I  think  I  wjis  most  pleased  to  see  today 
were  the  diildren,  those  who  were  carried  in  tlie  arms  of  tlicir  fathers 
and  mothers,  or  walked  beside  them,  and  those  who  were  gathered  in 
groups  under  their  teachers.  Tlie  nation  is  going  to  be  all  right 
surely,  if  ibc  average  man  is  a  decent  husband  and  fatlier  and  the 
average  woman  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

While  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  upon  yaox  cotton  crop, 
upon  your  great  resources,  the  best  crop  you  have  g*ot,  or  any  one  else 
can  have,  is  the  crop  of  children.  They  are  the  raw  material  of  the 
country  as  it  will  be  a  generation  hence,  and,  father,  mother,  teadier, 
must  see  to  it  that  that  raw  material  is  turned  out  as  a  finished  product, 
fit  to  do  the  very  best  work  in  American  life.  My  friends,  self  govern- 
ment is  not  an  easy  thing.  It  is  easy  enough  lo  be  governed  by  some- 
body else.  People  do  not  need  any  great  qualities  to  live  under  a 
despotism,  but  it  needs  great  qualities  in  order  to  achieve  successful 
self  government,  for  the  average  man  must  be  straight,  must  l>e  clean, 
must  be  brave,  and  must  have  common  sense,  and,  therefore,  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  of  the  things  which  sometimes  loom  out 
before  us,  is  that  group  of  things  connected  with  home  and  family 
lifci  The  things  that  count  are  the  things  upon  which  wc  are  all 
agreed,  and  must  be  all  agreed,  in  our  civic  life,  whether  president, 
governor,  mayor,  congressman,  or  state  l^islator,  or  councilman. 
There  are  certain  basic  principles  to  which  we  must  prove  true  if  we 
are  to  make  this  country  what  she  shall  be  made  in  the  future.  If  this 
country  rises  level  in  the  future  to  the  standard  set  by  the  men  of  her 
glorious  past,  we  cannot,  any  of  us,  al?ord  to  differ  about  the  question 
ty  in  public  life,  decency  and  cleanliness  in^rivate  life.    Those 
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qualities  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of  citizenship,  and  I 
believe  that  this  great  self-governing  republic  will  rise  lo  a  height 
in  this  century  never  before  drcamctl  of  by  any  oilier  nation,  because  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  citizen.  North  or  South,  East  or 
West,  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  that  the  average  American  citizen 
has  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  honesty,  courage  and  common 
sense. 

[Msbilo  WKkljr  RafUnr.  Oct.  II,  1M9l) 

AT  TUSKECEE.  ALA..  OCT.  3^.  1905. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  friend i  and  fcUow  Americans:  ^ 

it  is  indeed  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  here  ihis  morning  and  be  greeted 
as  you  have  greeted  me.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  feel  that  those  gathered  here  to 
greet  me  symbolize  wliat  we  most  like  to  tlilnk  of  as  a  typical  American 
in  our  national  life.  When  you  brought  me  here.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  was 
met  on  the  platform  by  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  ami  Baptist 
churches  in  the  shade  of  an  in.itiliition  of  higher  learning,  in  the 
presence  of  these  students  and  children  of  the  public  schools.  At  the 
same  lime  I  sec  the  industries  of  the  nation  typified  both  by  cotton 
being  picked  as  I  came  up  and  also  by  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  on 
the  most  valuable  platform  I  have  ever  spoken  on,  and  finally  I  have 
as  a  guard  of  honor  members  of  the  National  Cuar<l,  who,  as  I  look 
al  them  I  feci  that  Ihcy  arc  my  own  comrades,  for  they  are  just  the 
type  I  h.-id  in  my  own  regiment  in  the  Spanish  war. 

These  elements,  as  I  say.  typify  what  we  hope  and  believe  arc  the 
elements  representing  what  is  most  vital  in  American  life;  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  our  people,  the  understanding  of  our  people  that 
material  prosperity  amounts  lo  nothing  if  behind  il  and  nndcr  it  there 
is  not  the  spiritual  sense,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  tl)e  fealty  to 
an  ideal,  the  realization  that  in  addition  to  that,  you  must  have  as  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  industry,  energy  and  thrift,  and  the 
fruits  of  that  industry,  encrg)-  and  thrift,  devotion  to  arls  and  prac* 
tiees  of  peace,  devotion  to  civic  duty  and  yet  the  readiness  of  the  man 
who  does  his  duty  in  civil  life  to  do  it  in  a  militar>'  life  if  ever  the 
need  arises,  and,  finally,  tlic  recognition  of  the  facl  that  though  a  great 
many  crops  are  important,  the  most  important  is  the  crop  of  children. 
The  one  thing  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect  is  the  education 
of  the  nation  of  the  future.  You.  Mr.  Mayor.  I,  all  of  «s  here,  will 
pass  away  and  tlie  nation  of  the  future  will  rise  higlier  and  higher  or 
not.  just  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  are  or  are  not  trained  to 
do  their  duty  as  men  and  women.  So  I  lake  a  particwlar  pleasure  in 
being  here  and  greeting  the  children  of  the  public  schools  and  those 
past  childhood  studying  in  this  college  itself.    The  one  all-csscntial 
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thing  in  America,  the  thing  that  underlies  cver>thing  else,  is  to  have 
the  average  American  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman;  and  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  that  I  respect  more  than  a  good  man,  it  is  a  good  womao. 
I  think  she  is  just  a  Irific  more  useful,  and  slie  has  a  harder  time  is 
life  and  she  is  a  little  more  entitled  to  our  respect  than  even  the  best 
man.  And  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  worth  his  salt  who  does 
not  agree  with  me. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  ultimate  (actor  in 
determining  tlie  welfare  of  the  nation  is  the  life  of  home;  that  is,  the 
way  it  is  the  ordinary  man  and  ordinary  woman  performs  his  or  her 
ordinary  duties  of  the  most  sacred,  intimate  kind.  If  the  man  is  a 
good  father,  a  good  husband ;  if  he  is  decent  and  clean  in  his  domestic 
life;  if  he  docs  his  duty  by  his  neighbor;  if  he  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
whom  wc  arc  glad  to  have  as  a  neighbor,  that  man  \i>  all  right ;  he  is 
going  to  be  a  good  citizen.  It  is  just  the  same  with  women;  if  the 
woman  is  a  good  wife  and  mother,  she  is  a  good  citizen,  and  not 
merely  a  good  citizen,  but  she  is  the  very  best  kind  of  citizen  that  this 
country  can  produce. 

What  wc  need  is  not  the  desire  to  perform  the  heroic  duties  under 
altt^ether  exceptional  ctratmstances,  but  the  steadfast  determination 
to  perform  the  rather  commonplace  duties  of  every  day.  day  by  day, 
as  they  arise :  speaking  broadly,  the  man  who  docs  that  is  the  man 
whom  you  can  trust  if  the  need  for  heroism  arises.  Eacti  boy  here 
should  remember  that  the  way  to  lit  yourself  to  be  of  the  utmost 
possible  use  is  to  act  so  that  your  family  likes  to  have  you  at  home 
instead  of  feeling  a  relief  when  you  arc  gone ;  it  is  the  same  way  with 
the  girl.  Wc  all  of  us  know  an  occasional  foolish  mother  who  says: 
"I  have  had  to  work  hard ;  I  have  had  a  pretty  hard  thne,  my  daughters 
shall  not  have  to  work."  This  is  not  kindness  to  the  daughter.  It  is 
doing  the  ver>-  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  for  her.  Do  not  bring 
up  your  boys  and  girls  to  be  useless,  to  avoid  trouble,  to  get  around 
trouble,  to  shirk  work.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  counts  in  life  is 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  docs  not  flinch  from  a  task,  but  who  docs 
the  task,  who  overcomes  the  obstacle.  The  boy  or  girl  won't  turn  out 
that  kind  of  man  or  woman  if  they  are  not  brought  up  in  that  spirit 
from  the  beginning. 

I  want  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more  or  touched 
me  more  than  just  this  kind  of  reception  today,  coming,  as  1  have, 
through  your  beautiful  town  with  the  roomy,  spacious  streets,  and  the 
great  trees  and  being  greeted  by  this  assemblage  of  those  whom  I  am 
proud  to  honor  as  my  icllow  American  citizens. 
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AT  TUSKECEE  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE.  TUSKEGEE, 
ALA^  OCT.  04.  I90S. 

Mr.  IVashington  and  each  student  and  graduate  of  Tuskegte: 

You  can't  be  as  much  inspired  by  anything  I  may  say.  as  I  have 
been  in-ipired  by  wliat  1  have  seen  here.  Mr.  Washington,  it  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself  just  to  come  here  and  sec  this  great  focus  of 
civilization.  Now,  I  had  read  a  good  deal  xif  your  work,  and  I  believe 
in  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  not  call  myself  a  good  American  if 
I  did  not.  I  was  prejiared  lo  .*ec  what  would  impress  nie  and  please 
me,  but  I  had  no  idea  tliat  I  would  be  so  deeply  impressed,  so  deeply 
pleased  as  I  have  been.  I  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  your  work.  I 
did  not  realize  how  much  you  were  doing, 

I  wish  \  had  the  lime  not  merely  to  go  around  to  sec  tlie  buildings 
and  the  grounds,  but  to  sec  the  finished  product  outside.  I  would  like 
to  go  around  and  sec  the  houses  that  are  being  built  up  by  those  who 
leave  this  institution.  I  would  like  to  see  the  effect  in  actual  life  of 
the  training  here,  and  wish  that  some  man  with  the  gift  of  description 
would  come  here  and  go  from  here  out  where  the  graduates  go  and 
visit  them  in  their  homes  and  follow  out  what  they  arc  doing  and 
describe  it  all.  I  think  there  could  not  be  anything  better  than  that 
so  as  to  show  what  is  being  done,  and,  Mr.  Washington,  while  I  have 
always  stood  for  this  institution,  now  that  I  have  seen  it  and  realize 
as  I  had  never  realized  by  the  descriptions  of  it,  all  it  means,  I  will 
stand  for  it  more  than  ever. 

To  the  white  population  as  well  as  to  the  black,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  negro  be  encouraged  to  make  himself  a  citizen  of 
the  highest  type  of  usefulness.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  white  people 
that  this  policy  be  conscientiously  pursued,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
colored  people  that  they  clearly  realize  that  they  have  opportunities 
for  economic  development  here  in  the  South  not  now  offered  else- 
where. Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
South  have  increased  so  tremendously  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor 
almost  everywhere;  so  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  all  who  wish 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  to  help  the  negro  to  become  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  The  South  has  always  depended,  and  now  depends,  chiefly  upon 
her  native  population  for  her  woric.  Therefore  in  view  of  the  scarcity 
not  only  of  common  labor,  but  of  skilled  labor,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
portant to  train  ever>-  available  man  to  be  of  ilie  utmost  use,  by  de- 
veloping his  intelligence,  his  skill,  and  his  capacity  for  conscientious 
effort.  Hence  the  work  of  the  Tuskcgec  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute is  a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  both  the 
white  man  and  the  black  man,  and  well  worth  the  support  of  both 
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races  alike  in  the  South  and  in  th«  North.  Your  fifteen  hundred 
students  are  not  only  beir^  educated  in  liead  and  heart,  but  also 
trained  to  industrial  efficicnc)-,  for  from  the  beginning  Tuskcfrce  has 
placed  especial  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  and  women  tn 
agrictilture,  mechanics  and  bottseliold  duties.  Training  in  these  three 
fundamental  directions  does  not  embrace  all  that  the  ni^ro,  or  anjr 
other  race,  needs,  but  it  docs  cover  in  a  ver>-  large  degree  tlie  field  in 
which  the  negro  can  at  present  do  most  for  himself  and  be  most 
helpful  to  his  white  neighbors.  Every  black  man  who  leaves  this 
institute  better  able  to  do  mechanical  or  industrial  work  adds  b>-  so 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  and  benetits  all  people  in 
the  community.  The  professional  and  mercantile  avenues  to  success 
arc  overcrowded ;  for  the  present  the  best  chance  of  success  awaits 
the  intelligent  worker  at  some  mechanical  trade  or  on  a  farm :  for  this 
man  will  almost  certainly  achieve  industrial  independence.  I  am 
pleased,  but  not  in  the  least  surprised,  to  team  that  many  among  the 
men  and  women  trained  at  Tuskegec  find  immediate  employment  as 
leaders  and  workers  among  their  own  people,  and  that  their  services 
arc  eagerly  sought  by  white  people  for  various  kinds  of  industrial 
work,  the  demand  being  much  greater  than  the  supply.  Viewed  from 
any  angle,  ignorance  is  the  costliest  crop  that  can  be  raised  in  any 
part  of  this  Union.  Every  dollar  put  into  the  education  of  either 
white  man  or  black  man,  in  head,  in  hand,  and  in  heart,  yields  rich 
dividends  to  the  entire  community.  Merely  from  the  economic  stand- 
point it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  our  citizens  that  institutions 
3udi  as  this  at  Tuskegce  should  be  a  success.  Rut  there  are  other  and 
c\'cn  higher  reasons  that  entitle  it  to  our  support  In  the  interest  of 
humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  self-prolection,  every  white  nun  in 
America,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  should  try  to  help  the  negro  to 
help  himself.  It  is  in  the  interest,  and  for  the  protection,  of  the  white 
man  to  sec  that  the  negro  is  educated.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
white  man,  but  it  is  to  his  interest,  to  see  that  the  negro  is  protected 
in  property,  in  life,  and  in  all  his  legal  rights.  Every  time  a  law  is 
broken  every  individual  in  the  community  has  the  moral  tone  of  his 
life  lowered.  Lawlessness  in  the  United  Stales  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section ;  lynching  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section :  and  there  a 
perhaps  no  body  of  American  citizens  who  have  deserved  so  well  of 
the  entire  American  people  as  the  public  men,  the  publicists,  the  clergy- 
men, the  countless  thousands  of  high-minded  private  citizens,  who 
have  done  such  heroic  work  in  the  South  in  arousing  public  opinion 
against  lawlessness  in  all  its  forms,  and  especially  against  lynching. 
I  ver>-  earnestly  hope  that  their  example  will  count  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  for  there  are  just  as  great  evils  to  be  warred 
against  in  one  r^on  of  our  countT>-  as  in  another,  though  they  are 
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not  in  alt  places  the  same  evils.  And  when  any  body  of  men  in  any 
community  stands  bravely  for  what  is  right,  these  men  not  merely 
jervc  a  useful  purpose  in  doing  ihi-  jinrticiilar  task  to  which  they  set 
themselves,  but  give  a  lift  to  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  throughout 
the  Union.  I  heartily  appreciate  what  you  have  done  at  Tuslccgee; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  done  save  for  the  loyal  support  you  have  received  from  the 
white  people  round  about;  for  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  effort 
to  educate  the  black  man  here  in  the  midst  of  a  while  community  of 
intelligence  and  culture,  there  has  never  been  an  outbreak  between  the 
races,  or  any  difficulty  of  any  kind.  All  honor  is  due  to  the  white  men 
of  Alabama,  to  the  white  men  of  Tuskegec.  for  what  they  have  done. 
And  right  here,  let  me  say  that  if  in  any  community  a  misimderstand- 
ing  between  the  races  arises,  over  any  matter,  inJinilcly  the  best  way 
out  is  to  have  a  prompt,  frank  and  full  conference  ami  consultation 
between  representatives  of  the  wine,  decent,  cool-headed  men  among  the 
whites  and  the  wise,  decent,  cool-headed  colored  men.  Such  a  confer- 
ence will  always  ten<l  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  and  will 
be  a  great  help  all  round. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  tlie  obligations  existing  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men.  Now  let  you  remember  on  the  other  hand  that 
no  help  can  pcrraancnlly  avail  you  save  as  you  yourselves  develop 
capacity  for  self-help.  You  young  colored  men  and  women  educated 
at  Tu9^kegee  must  by  precept  ami  example  lead  your  fellows  toward 
sober,  industrious,  law-abiding  lives.  You  are  in  honor  bound  to  join 
hands  in  favor  of  law  and  order  and  to  war  against  all  crime,  aifd 
especially  against  all  crime  by  men  of  your  own  race ;  for  the  heaviest 
wrong  done  by  tlie  criminal  is  the  wrong  to  his  own  race.  You  must 
teach  the  people  of  your  race  that  they  must  scnipulously  observe  any 
contract  into  which  they  in  good  faith  enter,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
hard  to  keep  or  not.  If  you  save  money,  secure  homes,  l>ecomc  tax- 
payers, and  lead  clean,  decent,  nio<lcst  lives,  you  will  win  the  respect 
of  your  neighbors  of  both  races.  I.el  each  man  strive  to  excel  his 
fellows  only  by  rendering  substantial  service  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  The  colored  people  have  many  difficulties  to  pass 
through,  but  these  difficulties  will  be  surmounted  if  only  the  policy 
of  reason  and  common  sense  is  pursued.  You  have  made  real  and  great 
progress.  According  to  the  census  the  colored  people  of  this  country 
own  and  pay  taxes  upon  something  like  three  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  properly,  and  have  blotted  out  over  fifty  per  cent  of  tlieir 
illiteracy.  What  you  have  done  in  the  past  is  an  indication  of  what 
you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  future  under  wise  leadership. 
Moral  and  industrial  education  is  what  is  most  needed,  in  order  that 
this  progress  may  continue.    The  race  can  not  expect  to  get  every- 
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tbbg  at  ODce.  It  tnust  l«am  to  wait  and  bide  its  time;  to  prove  itself 
worthy  by  showing  its  potscAsion  of  perseverance,  of  thrift,  of  self- 
control.  The  destiny  of  the  race  is  chiefly  in  its  own  hands,  and  must 
be  worked  out  patiently  and  persistently  along  these  lines.  Remember 
alto  that  Ihc  white  n»n  who  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  colore<l  man 
is  that  colored  man's  neighbor.  It  is  the  Southern  people  themselves 
who  must  and  can  solve  the  difliculties  that  exist  in  the  South ;  of 
course  what  help  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  can  give  thetn. 
must  and  will  be  gladly  and  cheerfully  given.  Tlie  hope  of  advance- 
ment for  the  colored  man  in  tlic  South  lies  in  his  steady,  common- 
sense  effort  to  improve  his  moral  and  material  condition,  and  to  uork 
in  harmony  with  the  white  man  in  upbuilding  the  Cottmtonwealth. 
Tlie  future  of  tlie  South  now  depends  upon  the  people  of  both  races 
living  up  to  the  s^nrit  and  letter  of  the  laws  of  their  several  States 
and  working  out  the  destinies  of  both  races,  not  as  races,  but  as  law- 
abiding  American  citizens. 


AT  THE  CAPITOt  AT  MONTGOMERY.  ALA,  OCT.  24.  190$. 

Governor,  Col.  Wiley,  and  you,  feUout  Americans  and  feitow  citisens: 
I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  pleasure  I  (eel  in  being  here  and 
in  being  greeted  with  more  than  a  lavish  warmth  of  hospitality  u 
you  have  greeted  me  and.  oh.  my  friends,  oh,  my  fellow  citizens,  think 
what  a  privilege  is  ours,  think  wh»t  it  means  for  thiit  natioit,  that  tliere 
is  no  place  in  the  Union  where  the  President  of  the  Union  can  feel 
more  at  home,  can  feel  more  (hat  he  is  indeed  the  President  of  all  the 
Union,  of  a  reunited  and  indissoluble  Union,  than  spt-aking  here  tmder 
the  shadow  of  the  first  capitol  of  tlie  Confederacy.  Poor,  indeed,  would 
be  tlic  soul  of  the  man  who  did  not  leave  Montgomery  a  better  American 
than  when  he  came  into  it  after  being  received  in  it  as  I  have  been 
received. 

In  speaking  to  all  of  age,  and  younger  still,  you  will  not  grw^ 
me  saying  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  veterans  of  the  great  war. 
Here,  again,  think  how  fortunate  we  arc.  There  is  no  other  people  of 
which  history  tells  which,  having  passed  through  swh  a  war  as  we 
have  passed  through,  now,  after  forty  years,  finds  not  only  tliat  the 
fJag  which  had  been  rent  asunder  is  once  again  whole,  without  a  scam, 
but  finds  all  her  people  challenging  as  theirs  the  right  to  claim  their 
part  in  the  heritage  of  glory  bequeathed  to  every  American  alike  by 
the  American  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  American  who  wore  the 
gray  in  the  great  Civil  War, 

Here  I  have  come  to  your  miglity  and  beautiful  State,  with  its  wealth 
of  agriculture,  its  wcattli  of  manufactures,  and,  more  than  ever.  1  am 
impressed  with  the  solidarity  of  our  interests  as  a  people.    As  the 
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tJovernor  pointed,  tlie  greatest  and  most  important  single  export  of  our 
people  is  the  export  of  cotton,  that  is  the  most  important  crop  among 
our  exports,  and  the  whole  nation  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  ot  tlic 
cotton  growers.  It  is  not  only  important  for  Alabama  and  the  rest 
of  the  Gulf  States,  it  is  important  for  the  entire  Union,  because  it  is 
the  cotton  crop  which  dctcnnincs  the  balance  of  trade  as  being  in  favor 
of  this  nation.  Wliatever  is  the  business  of  any  part  of  this  nation, 
the  trade  of  the  entire  nation  and  tlie  national  government  are  bound 
to  do  cvcrythinR  possible  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  growers  to  pre- 
serve your  markets,  to  do  everything  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  see 
that  the  demand  for  cotton,  the  natural  demand  for  cotton  abroad, 
is  kept  up.  and  is  met  here  under  fair  conditions  by  our  own  people. 

Probably  no  Stale  in  this  Union  is  more  interested  in  the  building 
of  what  is  to  be  the  greatest  engineering  feat  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  cotton  crop  largely  goes  to 
Asia,  and,  of  course,  the  canal  greatly  shortens  the  route.  Our  in- 
fluence in  the  Orient  must  be  kept  at  such  a  pitch  as  will  insure  our 
being  able  to  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  our  merchants  and  manu- 
factures in  the  markets  of  China.  We  must  insist  upon  having  fair 
treatment,  and  as  a  step  toward  getting  it  we  must  give  fair  treatment 
in  return.  I  would  demand  that  on  ethical  grounds  alone.  I  would 
demand  it  also  on  grounds  of  self-intcrcsL 

And  now,  in  greeting  all  of  you  to-day,  having  paid  first  of  all  special 
tribute  to  the  veterans,  I  want  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  procession 
and  say  a  word  about  the  diildren.  As  you  know.  1  believe  in  children. 
I  like  your  stock,  and  I  want  to  see  it  kept  up.  Nothing  pleases  me 
more  than  to  sec  the  care  that  you  are  devoting  to  education  in  lliis 
State,  and  among  the  many  splendi<l  heroic  deeds  to  be  credited  to 
the  Southern  people  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  is  the  fact  that  having 
to  face  as  they  did  the  future  in  the  midst  of  a  broken  and  war-swept 
country  they  not  only  built  up  their  in<Ui«tn3l  pros|K'rity,  but  they  have 
provided  steadily  for  the  education  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  prime  factor  in  the  growth  of  any  nation  is  the  factor  of  in- 
dividual citizenship.  The  nation  is  going  to  be  all  right  if  the  average 
man  and  average  woman  are  all  right.  If  the  average  man  is  a  good 
father,  a  good  busband,  is  a  decent  man  in  his  own  home,  if  he  docs 
his  duty  by  his  neighbors,  if  he  does  his  duty  in  peace  and  yet  has 
the  stuflt  in  him  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  in  war,  if  the  time  comes, 
then  the  average  man  is  all  right ;  and  if  the  average  woman  is  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother,  thctt  I  think  she  is  just  a  little  bit  better 
fellow  than  the  average  man,  and  I  guess  all  of  us  think  so  too^don't 
you?  If  anybody  does  not,  I  do  not  think  much  of  him,  tliat  is  all. 
What  you  want  in  this  nation  is  not  brilliancy,  not  genius,  but  the  fair 
performance  of  the  average  duties,  the  common  duties  of  life.  • 
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Now,  as  I  passed  up  here,  I  was  awfully  glad  to  see  the  men  of  tht^ 
Kational  Guard-  The  men  in  troops  on  horseback  and  the  men  on  foot, 
they  all  know,  an<l  the  veterans  could  tell  them  if  it  were  necessar>-, 
that  the  man  who  is  a  good  soldier  is  not  the  man  who  is  always  wait- 
ing until  tlie  chance  comes  to  do  something  f^rcat  and  spectacular.  It 
is  the  man  who  docs  each  day's  duty  in  passing,  as  they  do  en  the 
march  anti  in  buttle  a$  that  day's  duty  arises.  Isn't  tliat  so,  friends? 
Those  here  who  have  been  in  the  big  war  know  it.  You  who  were  in 
the  Civil  War  know  the  man  who  wanted  next  to  you  in  rank  was  tlie 
man  whom  you  could  count  on  doing  his  sliare,  witatever  the  work. 
You  did  not  want  him  to  drop  his  blanket  at  lO  o'clock  because  it  was 
too  hot,  and  then  want  to  share  yours  at  midnif>ht  when  it  was  cold. 
If  you  had  to  dig  a  kitchen  sink  you  wanted  him  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work,  an<l  not  derive  the  profits  if  yoti  di<l  the  work.  You  wanted  the 
man  to  do  his  duty  as  that  day's  duty  arose — that  is  the  important  point. 

It  is  just  so  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  It  is  given  to  mighty  fcui 
men  ever  to  have  the  cliance  of  doing  anything  heroic,  an<l  to  those 
few  men  that  chance,  if  it  comes  at  all,  comes  but  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime,  and  you  do  not  judge  a  life  by  any  two  or  three  minutes  in 
it.  You  judge  it  by  the  sum  of  days,  the  sum  of  years.  What  we 
need  is  tlie  performance  of  duty,  of  the  ordinary  duty  that  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  has  to  meet  as  he  or  she  lives  his  or  her  life,  and  in 
one  way  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  so. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  only  think  of  tt,  the  essential  point  in  our  lives  is 
the  likenesses  in  our  lives,  not  the  dissimilarities.  Some  people  lead 
their  lives  in  positions  of  more  prominence  than  others,  but  if  they  are 
decent  people,  if  they  are  good  people,  they  show  just  the  same  kind  of 
quality,  just  the  same  kind  of  virtue  in  one  place  as  the  other,  and  the 
good  citizen,  the  man  who  has  done  good  to  his  country,  is  the  man 
who,  whether  he  is  a  very  wealthy  man  or  whether  he  has  but  a  day's 
bread  by  that  day's  toil,  whether  he  is  an  officer  or  private  in  the  ranks 
of  life,  has  done  his  duty  as  the  Lord  give*  him  light  to  see  his  duty 
in  the  position  he  occupies.  It  is  not  the  President  or  the  Senators  or 
the  Congressmen,  or  even  the  Governors,  who  make  up  our  nation,  who 
make  the  greatness  of  our  nation.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  average 
private  citizen ;  he  is  the  man  that  counts. 

I  am  not  saying  that  to  compliment  you,  but  so  that  you  may  realize 
your  responsibility.  It  it  not  a  bit  important  tliat  you  should  feel 
flattered  at  the  thought,  but  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  realize 
the  weight  of  responsibility  that  thought  implies;  it  very  important 
that  you  .should  realize  what  self-government  is.  Anybody  can  be 
governed  by  somebody  else.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  b« 
the  subject  of  a  despotism.  Just  sit  still  and  take  it — no  trouble  about 
that  at  all.    But  to  be  a  member  of  a  self-governing  community  means 
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lliat  if  you  are  to  do  your  part  in  that  community,  you  must  possess 
(he  powers  of  sclf-rcstraint,  of  self-rule,  of  courage,  of  honesty,  clean 
living,  and  ilcccnt  thinking,  Those  are  the  qualities  needed  if  it  is  to 
be  true  that  the  average  i:itizcn  is  in  our  country  the  man  that  counts. 
It  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  Civil  War,  you  men,  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  here.  know.  A  great  thing  that  we  should  have  developed  mighty 
leaders  of  men,  the  great  generals  who  have  left  iheir  names  as  mem- 
ories and  heritages  of  honor  and  glory  to  our  people  forever,  hut,  after 
all,  the  prime  factor  alike  in  the  Utiion  and  Confederate  armies  was  the 
man  with  the  musket,  the  man  behind  the  gun.  The  best  officers  in  the 
world  could  not  have  done  anything  with  the  army  if  the  army  did 
not  do  tlie  right  thing ;  if  the  army  had  not  been  of  the  right  kind.  You 
had  to  have  the  right  stuH  in  than,  or  else  nobody  could  have  got  it 
out  of  them. 

Mow,  it  is  just  so  in  citizenship.  I  don't  care  how  wise  the  leaders 
arc.  self-government  won't  work  unless  you  have  the  right  type  of  man 
in  the  ranks,  unless  you  have  the  right  type  of  private  citizen,  and  it 
has  worked  and  will  work  in  this  country  because  we  have  got  the 
right  kind  of  citizens,  because  we  have  the  riglit  type  of  private  citizen. 
But,  he  is  not  going  to  make  himself  the  right  type  merely  by  applaud- 
ing the  sentiment.  He  is  going  to  make  himself  the  right  type  by 
understanding  that  il  is  hard  work  taking  part  in  self-government. 
There  has  got  to  be  some  principle  in  control  somewhere  in  every  one, 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within  any  man,  the  more  of  it  there  is  with- 
out him.  the  le*!.  a  man  is  able  to  govern  him.^lf.  the  more  somebody 
else  will  have  to  govern,  and  if  a  man  cannot  govern  his  own  appetites 
and  passions,  somebody  else  will  have  to  do  the  governing  for  him  in 
the  long  run. 

People  can  govern  themselves  only  by  practicing  the  virtues  of 
moderation,  self-restraint,  of  understanding  that  the  simple  homely 
virtues  of  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense  arc  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  citizenship  in  a  free  land,  and,  gentlemen,  the  success- 
ful performance  of  political  duty  depends  absolutely  u|H)n  the  success- 
ful performance  of  domestic,  of  social  duty.  There  can  never  be, 
there  never  will  be,  a  good  government  of  which  the  average  citizen  is 
not  a  decent  man  in  private  life. 

It  is  a  contradiction  tn  terms  to  speak  of  good  government  if  the 
government  docs  not  rest  upon  clean  lives  and  deccncj-  in  the  home, 
respect  of  hutband  and  wife  for  each  other,  tenderness  of  the  man 
for  those  dependent  upon  him :  performance  of  duty  by  woman  and  by 
man,  and  the  proper  education  of  the  children  who  arc  to  make  the 
next  generation.  The  vital  things  in  life  are  tlie  things  tliat  foolish 
people  look  upon  as  commonplace;  the  vital  things  in  life  are  those 
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ihinga  whidi  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  each  of  us  to  do  and  the  failure 
to  perform  which  means  the  dcstriKtion  of  the  slate. 

1  shall  nut  keep  yuti  longer.  Let  me  just  *ay  once  more  that  though 
I  came  into  this  State,  I  hope,  a  good  American  and  proud  of  my 
country.  I  shall  leave  this  State  just  a  little  better  American  and  a  little 
bit  prouder  of  my  country. 

(Wwblaiton  PtoL] 


AT  CAPITOL  PARK.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA..  OCT.  34.  1905. 

I  wish  to  say  tliat  I  am  stirred  most  deeply  by  this  munificent  re- 
ception from  what  Mr.  Rhodes  has  so  well  called  the  Magic  Ciqrj 
of  the  South.  No  American  worthy  of  tlie  name  would  fail  to 
stirred  \vith  patriotism  as  he  comes  into  your  majnii^ent  State,  into 
this  magnificent  city.  Alabama  has  made  a  wonderful  record.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  shattered,  war  swept,  it  seemed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  people,  in  the  grip  of  poverty  as  they  were,  to  rally ;  and  any 
people  less  strong  than  you  of  Alabama  would  have  failed,  but  you  bad 
^e  stuff  in  you  and  you  succeeded. 

About  the  year  t88o  the  tide  turned,  and  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  seen  in  Alabama  a  progress  that  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  in  any  other  age  or  in  any  other  nation  than  ours.  The  agri- 
culture of  the  State  went  upward  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  but  even  more 
marvelous  was  your  mechanical  and  industrial  progress.  You  have 
here  in  your  State  coal  and  iron,  the  two  basic  elements  in  modem  in- 
dustrialism, and  you  have  also  a  wealth  of  water  power  only_  partially 
used,  and  given  th;tt  amount  of  natural  resources  and  the  right  tvpc  ofi 
man  to  use  than  the  result  is  what  wc  have  seen.  But,  my  friends, 
there  is  something  Iliat  is  ahead  of  any  kind  of  natural  resources,  and 
thnt  is  the  citizenship  of  the  men  on  the  soil,  and  I  want  to  say  that, 
proud  tliough  I  atn  of  your  extraordinary  industrial  pro^writy,  I  am 
prouder  yet  of  the  men  who  have  achieved  it. 

Now.  think  what  it  means  to  have  the  President  of  the  UnitedJ 
States  greeted  as  Iw  has  been  today,  with,  on  his  right  and  his  left 
hand,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War — the  men 
who  wore  the  blue,  the  men  who  wore  the  gray — united  to  honor  me. 
Old  men  of  the  great  war,  I  Itave  some  of  my  comrades  of  the  lesser 
war  here  to  greet  me  also. 

Our  war  was  not  a  very  big  war.  but  it  was  all  the  war  there 
and  wc  had  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  it,  and  all  we  hope  is  that 
showed  ourselves  not  altt^ther  unworthy  of  you  of  the  mighty  days. 
For  instance,  in  my  regiment  (the  List  time  we  passed  through  this 
State  I  was  with  my  regiment),  in  that  regiment  I  had,  I  believe,  mon 
men  whose  fathers  wore  the  gray  than  I  bad  of  those  whose  Eatben 
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the  bhtc.  and  almost  all  the  fathers  wore  one  or  the  other.  And 
those  men  were  united  together  with  but  one  rivalry  to  sec  which  could 
do  best  for  the  flag  o{  our  common  country. 

And  what  a  heritage  is  ours!  Here,  after  one  of  the  greatest  wars 
of  all  time,  ^we  are  left,  what  was  left  by  no  other  war.  (he  right  for 
the  children  of  those  who  fought  on  U>lli  sides  to  feel  the  keenest 
pride  alike  in  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and  in  the 
deeds  of  die  men  who  followed  Lee,  so  long  as  each  man  did  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  prove  the  truth  by  his  endeavor,  to  show  that  at  the  call 
of  the  nation,  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  was  wilting  to  lay  <lown  every* 
thing — life  itself — for  the  right  as  God  ga\'e  him  to  see  the  right 

1  have  said  a  word  now  of  special  greeting  to  the  veterans — the  men 
in  blue  and  gray  arc  rntillnl  to  ihc  right  ol  the  line.  Now  I  warn  to 
travel  down  to  the  other  end  and  say  a  word  to  the  children.  I  ap* 
preciate  all  of  .Alabama's  progress,  appreciate  all  of  .Mabama's  crtyps, 
but  the  best  Alabama  crop  is  the  crop  of  Alabama  diildrcn. 

As  I  said  once  before  today,  I  like  your  stock  and  am  glad  it  is  not 
dying  out.  As  I  came  up  the  street  nothing  pleased  me  so  mttch  as 
the  school  children  drawn  up  alongsi<le  the  line  of  march.  We  must 
remember  that  we  leave  this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
today,  and  that  the  American  of  tomorrow  will  be  what  we  train  the 
boy  or  girl  to  be. 

Of  cour&e,  gentlemen,  it  ts  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  state,  tn 
the  last  analysis,  depends  upon  the  quality  oF  its  average  citizenship. 
If  the  average  man  is  a  straight  and  decent  man,  a  man  of  clean 
private  life — a  good  husband,  a  good  father — lender  to  those  dependent 
upon  him ;  able  to  do  his  civic  duty,  able  if  the  need  should  arise  to  do 
his  duty  in  war  also ;  if  the  average  woman  is  sweet  and  true,  and  wise 
and  tender — a  good  wife,  a  good  mother — that  states  goes  up,  and  if 
we  haven't  got  that  quality  of  private  citizaiship,  no  material  welfare, 
no  glitter  of  material  wealth,  will  amount  to  anything. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  America,  because  I  believe  that  the  average 
American  man,  and  the  average  American  woman,  is  soun<l  at  tieait 
and  that  therefore  we  can  count  with  safety  upon  ultimately  solving 
aright  the  tnany  and  difficult  problems  with  which  we  arc  brought 
face  to  face. 

Kow,  it  is  equally  a  truism  to  say  that  if  the  children  are  not  well 
educated,  if  they  arc  not  brought  up  as  they  sliould  be,  the  state  will 
go  down.  We  of  this  generation  have  received  a  splendid  heritage 
from  you  men  of  Ihc  years  from  '6i  to  '65.  Honor  will  not  endure 
with  us  if  we  treat  your  great  deeds  as  excuMs  for  our  own  idleness 
or  folly. 

I  will  be  through  iww  in  just  two  minutes  more.    I  would  like  to 
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stay  here  indefinitely,  but  the  trouble  is  I  am  having  such  a  good  time 
everywhere  that  I  want  to  stay  lor^r  than  1  can  anywhere. 

And  tlierefore,  the  future  of  (he  state  depends  upon  the  kind  of  child 
tliat  today  is  being  trained  up  to  be  the  man  of  the  future.  When  I 
speak  of  education,  I  do  not  mean  education  in  intelligence.  That 
counts  tremendously;  but  I  tell  you  what  counts  more,  and  that  is 
education  in  character.  It  is  diaracter  that  determines  the  nation's 
progress  in  tlic  long  run.  You  know  tliat — you  of  the  Civil  War — 
that  was  what  counted.  When  the  time  of  trial  came,  with  the  man 
on  your  right  hand,  or  on  your  !efl.  you  were  not  so  much  concerned 
with  how  much  lie  knew,  as  you  were  with  whether  he  had  the  right 
stuff  in  him.  Isn't  that  so?  You  wanted  to  be  sure  that  when  the 
order  was  given  to  move  forward  he  moved  in  the  right  dtreaJorL 
Isn't  that  so?  Now,  let  us  be  sure  the  child  moves  tit  tlie  right  di> 
rcction.  You  cannot  put  it  all  off  on  the  teacher;  if  tlic  father  and 
mother  neglect  their  duties  the  teacher  can  only  partially  make  the 
toss  good. 

Finally,  and  in  closing,  my  friends,  let  me  draw  one  more  lesson 
from  the  Civil  War ;  from  the  experience  of  the  men  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  our  growing  industrialism,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  people  who 
grow  wealthy  and  arrogant,  and  other  people  who  become  envious 
because  Ihey  do  not  grow  wealthy.  Now.  I  ask  each  American  citiien 
in  civil  life  to  take  example  by  the  organizations  of  Union  and  Con- 
federate  veterans.  Kach  man  in  the  Civil  War,  when  men's  souls  were 
really  tried,  found  that  in  reference  to  his  comrade,  he  could  say  but 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  comrade's  worth  as  a  man;  that's  what 
concerned  him,  and  nothing  else.  And  now  in  the  organization  of  the 
veterans  after  the  Civil  War  cad]  hails  the  other  as  comrade.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  man  was  a  lieutenant  general  or  whether  he 
was  die  youngest  recruit  that  served  at  the  very  end  of  the  war.  All 
that  is  asked  is.  Did  he  do  his  duty?  If  he  did,  you  are  for  him.  If  he 
did  not.  you  have  no  comradeship  with  him. 

I  ask  that  the  same  lesson  that  you  of  the  Civil  War  applied  prac- 
tically in  your  persons  during  and  since  that  war  be  applied  by  the 
rest  of  us  in  civil  life.  I  ask  that  we  scorn  aUke  the  base  arrogance  of 
the  rich  man  who  would  look  down  on  his  poorer  brother,  and  the 
equally  base  envy  of  the  poor  man  who  would  hate  his  richer  brother ; 
and  that  you  apply  to  every  citizen  of  this  republic  just  this  one  test, 
the  test  that  gauges  hi.«  wotth  as  a  man.  Does  he  do  hts  duty  fairly 
by  himself,  his  family,  his  neighbor,  and  the  State  and  nation?  If  he 
does^  be  for  him,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  because  if  you  are  not 
you  are  recreant  to  the  spirit  of  Americanism. 
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AT  THE  FAK  GROUNDS,  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.,  OCT.  24,  1905. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  m^  fellow  cUuetu: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleamrc  to  have  a  chance  of  saying  a  fe,w  words 
to  this  wonderful  outpouring  of  people.  I  have  traveled  yesterday 
and  today,  through  your  mighty  and  beautiful  State,  and  I  cannot  say 
how  impressed  I  have  been  by  its  natural  resources,  and  above  all  by 
the  quality  of  its  citizenship. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  way  in  which,  at 
every  place  we  stopped,  I  have  been  greeted  by  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  And  here  in  Birmingham  not  only  by  the  veterans  who  wore 
the  gray,  but  also  by  those  who  wore  the  blue.  And,  oh,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  think  what  good  fortune  is  ours,  that  we  are  the  heritors 
of  the  one  great  war  in  history  which,  now  that  the  bitterness  has  died 
away,  has  left  the  memory  of  men  in  the  Confederate  tiniform  and 
of  men  in  the  Union  uniform  as  a  common  heritage  of  glory  to  our 
entire  people, 

I  want  to  ftay  a  special  word  to  those  of  my  escort,  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  here,  to  whom  I  feel  a  big  sense  of  comradeship,  for 
they  are  just  the  type  of  the  men  of  my  own  regiment ;  and  1  want  to 
say  to  the  men  of  the  earlier  generation — to  the  veterans  of  the  great 
and  troubled  years  from  '61  lo  '65,  that  wc,  their  sons,  if  ever  the  time 
of  trial  should  come  to  this  nation,  will  spring  to  the  defense  of  our 
common  flag,  and  endeavor  to  sliow  the  same  spirit  our  fathers  showed 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Now.  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  have  but  a  moment.  I  have  been  put 
through  a  pretty  active  day,  and  in  order  that  i  may  keep  my  engage- 
ment in  Arkansas  tomorrow,  the  train  must  leave  nearly  on  time.  It 
cannot  leave  quite  on  time  because  it  is  the  time  now,  and  I  sliall  say  but 
one  word  in  closir^. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  President,  I  have  gone  through 
the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian 
line  down  to  the  Gulf.  I  liave  met  our  peoi)le  by  tlie  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  thing  that  has  impressed  mc  most  in  the  audiences 
that  I  have  addressed  has  been  the  essential  likeness  of  our  people. 

The  differences  are  slight  and  superficial.  Tlie  likenesses  are  funda- 
mental, and  I  feel  that  the  average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow, 
and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  should  meet  the  other  average 
American  in  order  to  get  on  all  right :  and  that  applies,  gentlemen,  not 
only  as  between  those  who  live  in  one  locality  and  those  who  live 
in  another,  but  as  between  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  one  way 
and  those  who  earn  it  in  another ;  whether  wage-worker  or  capitalist ; 
whether  farmer  or  townsman ;  whether  wc  live  East  or  West,  North  or 
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South,  in  the  great  fundamentals  which  must  underlie  all  f;ood  citizen- 
ship, our  people  arc  ahkc. 

And,  after  all.  we  need  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  what  is  needed 
to  make  a  gcwd  man  a  good  citijien  is  ntX  gcniu«-,  Inil  Imnnlruni  work- 
a-day  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  honesty.  Using  the  word  in  its 
widest  and  deepest  significance,  honesty,  the  quality  that  makes  a  man 
a  square  man  to  deal  with,  a  decent  man  in  his  own  (amily,  a  man  you 
are  glad  to  have  as  a  neighbor,  and  glad  to  do  business  with,  one  who 
does  his  duty  by  those  nearest  to  him  and  the  State,  Honesty  is  the 
first  requisite,  and  remember  always  thai  the  greater  a  man  is,  if  he  is 
not  honest,  the  more  dangerous  he  is.  What  w«  have  to  fear  in  this 
country  is  not  tlic  crooked  man  who  fails — we  put  litm  iu  jail — it  is  the 
crooked  man  who  succeeds.  This  is  the  man  who  is  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

Honesty  is  the  first  requisite,  but  honesty  is  not  enough.  T  do  not 
care  how  honest  a  man  is.  if  he  is  afraid  he  is  no  good.  It  is  just  as  it 
was  in  the  Civil  War.  It  didn't  make  any  diflfercncc  how  patriotic  a 
man  was,  if  he  ran  away  you  could  do  notliing  with  him.  [n  addition 
to  honesty  you  must  have  courage,  civil  courage,  ami  the  courage  lliat 
will  show  itself,  if  need  be,  in  war ;  moral  courage  and  physical  courage, 
for  wc  can  do  nothing  toward  the  salvation  of  this  country  with  the 
hands  of  the  ^mid  man.  We  need  a  good  man,  but  he  must  be  a  game 
man  too. 

And,  gentlemen,  honestj"  and  courage  arc  not  enough.  I  do  not 
care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave  he  is.  if  he  is  a  naturat-bom 
fool  you  can't  do  anything  with  him.  We  have  got  lo  have  honesty, 
courage,  and  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.  I  believe  in  the 
boundless  and  limitless  future  of  this  mighty  republic  of  ours,  because  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  has  in  him  precisely  those  three 
virtues  of  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense. 

[  Birmliichitn    (Ala.)   Xcwi-I 

AT  THE  CITY  PARK.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  OCT.  aj,  1905. 

Cotvrnor,  and  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  cannot  sutTicicni  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
m^n'ificent  greeting  you  have  given  me  today,  and  in  greeting  all  of 
you  I  wish  to  say  especial  words  of  greeting  to  those  wlio  wore  the 
gray,  and  those  who  wore  the  blue  in  the  Civil  War,  and  I  wish 
to  emphasize  this  on  behalf  of  my  comrades  o(  the  National  Guard, 
forming  the  guard  of  honor  here  today,  with  whom  I  myself  went  to 
war  in  1S98.  There  could  he  no  belter  augury  than  that  the  escort  of 
an  American  President  sliould  be  those  who  once  were  enemies  walk- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder. 
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What  a  joy  it  is  to  think  of  the  services  of  the  niea  who  wore  the 
blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  a  glorious  record  for  the  North 
and  South.  Altu»ion  has  been  made  to  the  war  of  '98,  in  whicli  I  had 
the  good  famine  to  command  a  ri:gtmcnt.  Of  that  regiment  the  fathers 
of  more  of  them  wore  the  gray  tliaii  wore  the  blue,  but  the  only  rivalry 
was  to  see  who  coidd  do  the  most  for  tlieir  common  country.  I  have 
spoken  all  over  the  coimtry,  but  I  would  not  make  a  remark  here  that 
I  would  not  make  anywhere  el»«,  I  am  fortunate  in  being  President  of 
a  country  where  to  praise  one  Stale  you  do  not  have  to  run  down 
any  other.  I  am  for  all  of  them.  I  have  been  impressed  not  by  llie 
superficial  diflerences  of  the  people,  but  by  the  positive  likenesses. 
The  average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  the  avcrapc  Americans  of  all  sections  to  get  along  well  is  that  they 
sliould  know  each  other. 

Wliat  is  true  of  sections  is  tnic  of  occupations  and  positions.  Thank 
heaven,  we  are  free  now  from  all  danger  of  territorial  antagonisms. 
Now  we  must  see  that  there  shall  never  come  any  antay^oninns  of  the 
classes  or  antagonisms  between  capital  and  labor,  Treat  e.ich  man 
according  to  his  worth  as  a  man.  Hold  it  not  against  him  that  he  is 
either  ridi  or  poor.  But  if  he  is  rich  and  crooked  hold  it  against  him; 
if  not  rich  but  is  crooked,  then  hold  it  against  him.  But  if  he  is  a  square 
man,  stand  by  him.  Distrust  all  who  would  have  any  one  class  placed 
before  any  other.  Other  republics  have  fallen  because  of  unscrupulous 
rich  or  the  unscrupulous  poor  who  gained  ascendancy,  who  substituted 
loyalty  to  class  for  loyalty  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Abolish  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  rich  who  look  down  upon 
the  poor;  if  they  lost  their  wealth,  they  would  be  ready  to  plunder  the 
rich,  and  the  unscrupulous  poor  man  who  becomes  rich  would  op- 
press the  poor.  The  poor  man  who  ts  true  to  you  is  the  ultimately 
righteous,  and  the  man  who  will  steal  for  you  will  steal  from  you.  The 
man  who  will  sei-k  to  persuade  you  that  he  will  benefit  you  by  wrongii^ 
any  one  else  will  wrong  you  when  it  will  benefit  him.  What  we  must 
do  as  a  nation  is  to  stand  for  the  immutable  principles  of  decency  and 
virtue,  regarding  vice  with  abhorrence.  If  we  make  any  artificial  di- 
visions we  have  done  irreparable  injur}-  to  the  people. 

Governor,  you  spoke  of  a  liidcous  crime  that  is  often  hideously 
avenged.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  negro  race  is  the  negro  criminal, 
and  above  all  the  negro  criminal  of  that  type ;  for  he  has  committed  not 
only  an  unspeakably  hideous  and  infamous  crime  against  the  «ctim.  but 
he  has  committed  a  hideous  crime  against  the  people  of  his  own  color; 
and  every  reputable  colored  man,  every  colored  man  who  wishes  to 
see  the  uplifting  of  his  race,  owes  it  as  his  first  duty  to  himself  and  to 
that  race  to  hunt  down  that  criminal  with  all  his  soul  and  strength. 

Now  for  the  side  of  the  white  man.    To  avenge  one  hideous  crime  by 
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anoiher  hJdeotu  crime  is  to  reduce  the  man  doing  it  to  the  besdal  levd 
of  llie  man  who  committed  the  bestial  crime  The  horrible  effects  of 
lynch  bw  arc  shown  in  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  lyndiiflgt 
are  not  for  that  crime  at  all,  but  for  other  crimes.  And  above  all  otber 
men.  Governor,  you  and  I  and  all  who  arc  expooenu  and  representa- 
tives of  the  law  owe  it  to  our  law,  owe  it  to  our  people,  to  the  cattse 
of  civilization  and  humanity  to  do  everything  in  our  power,  offidally 
and  unofficially,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  free  the  United  States  from 
(he  menace  and  reproach  of  lynch  bw. 

We  can  aHard  to  be  divided  on  (lucstions  of  mere  partisanship,  for 
comparatively  the  differences  of  tariff  and  the  currency  arc  of  no 
consequence.  After  all  the  real  question  is  that  of  decency  hi  the  life 
of  the  home  and  lionesty  in  public  life.  Ic  makes  Uttle  difference  in 
the  long  run  whether  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  is  President,  but 
it  malces  every  difference  to  have  all  our  puMic  officials  honest  and 
clean.  The  candidate  is  the  candirlate  of  his  parly,  but  the  President, 
if  he  is  worth  his  sah.  is  the  President  of  the  whole  people. 

You  cannot  have  good  public  life  unless  you  have  good  private  Ufc. 
Hie  countr)-  vrill  be  all  right  if  the  average  man  is  decent  and  clean 
in  his  home  life,  but  if  it  goes  below  that  average  you  can't  make  the 
country  right.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  a  good  man,  and  the  only  one 
I  have  greater  respect  for  is  a  good  woman  and  if  there  is  any  one 
here  wIm  <loe3  not  agree  with  me  I  don't  think  much  of  him. 

We  young  men  have  a  great  heritage  in  this  free  country  of  ours 
and  let  us  sec  that  we  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  Let 
their  valor  and  heroism  in  war  and  in  peace  be  an  incentive  to  greater 
efforts. 

The  only  people  I  feel  as  gbd  to  see  as  the  veterans  are  the  fathers 
and  mothers  wtlh  babies  in  their  arms.  Arkansas  has  cause  to  feel 
proud  of  its  natural  resources  and  its  great  crop  is  the  crop  of  babies, 
and  those  of  .Arkansas  seem  to  be  all  right  in  quantity  and  quality-.  I 
like  to  see  the  children,  for  I  have  a  few  myself.  Sec  that  the  children 
arc  educated  for  citizenship  in  intellect  so  that  when  the>'  grow  up  the>' 
may  have  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of  American  dtixenship— courage, 
honesty  and  common  sense. 

IMa— ato   lAk.)  AdvCTtlwr.) 


AT  A  LUNCHEON  AT  ARKANSAS  CONSISTORy,  UTTLE  ROCK. 
ARK.,  OCT.  35,   1905. 

Jt/r.  Chairm4m,  my  hosts,  and  you,  my  fellow  guests: 

I  want  to  say  just  one  word  suggested  by  the  fuel  that  Judge  Rose 
was  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  stands  today  as 
one  of  that  group  of  emineiu  American  citizens,  eminent  for  thetr  ser- 
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vices  to  the  whole  couiitr/,  whom  we  know  as  the  leaders  of  the 
American  bar.  I  want  to  speak  as  a  layman  again  about  certain  ser- 
vices that  the  learned  profession  of  which  Judge  Rose  is  so  eminent 
a  member  can  render  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  they  now  render 
to  the  American  people,  t  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distrust, 
rightly,  for  the  layman  who  speaks  of  law  or  of  theology. 

But  I  am  going  to  say  just  a  few  words  on  a  matter  that  concerns 
good  citizenship,  in  which  the  layman  has  a  right  to  expect  leadership 
both  from  lawyer  and  from  tlieologian.  \'cry  naturally  in  any  profes- 
sion there  come  to  be  men  who  treat  the  profession  as  an  end  instead 
of  as  a  means.  I  am  not  speaking  from  tlic  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation,  of  the  State.  Just  as 
in  Christianity  wc  have  a  right  to  say,  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them — just  as  we  have  a  right  to  judge  the  man  of  religious  profes- 
sion by  the  output  that  comes  as  a  result  of  tliat  profession — so  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  from  that 
which  is  perhaps  the  leading  among  the  liberal  lay  professions,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  peculiar  quantity  and  quality  of  the  service  to  the 
public 

There  art  certain  abuses  in  connection  with  our  whole  system  of 
law  today  which  the  laymen  cannot  remedy,  but  which  I  earnestly  hope 
that  (he  men  of  the  law  will  themselves  remedy.  Now  here  I  have  got 
to  speak  merely  to  my  fellow  laymen  and  shall  have  to  invite  correc- 
tion. I  am  speaking  before  Gamaliel  and  shall  expect  correction  from 
Gamaliel  if  I  go  wrong. 

But  our  law  comes  down  from  the  time  when  the  slate,  the  goveni' 
ment,  was  all  powerful  as  compared  to  the  individual :  when  the  govern- 
ment acted  as  a  plaintiff  and  it  was  necessary  that  every  possible  safe- 
guard should  he  thrown  around  the  defendant,  that  he  should  be  given 
every  chance,  and  the  fear  of  injustice  was  a  synonym  for  fear  of 
injustice  to  the  private  citizen  against  whom  the  state  proceeded. 

It  came  from  a  time,  if  my  memory  of  history  is  right,  when  about 
five  per  cent  { I  am  speaking  now  of  the  common  law )  of  any  given 
rumber  of  children  bom  in  Ei^land  were  punished  by  hanging — when 
people  were  hung  for  the  most  trivial  offenses  and  when  all  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  directed  against 
the  individual;  so  that  the  one  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
protect  the  individual. 

Circumstances  in  the  past  three  or  four  centuries  have  wholly 
changed,  but  the  pressure  of  the  law  has  not  changed  nearly  as  rapidly. 
At  present  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  individual's 
rights  being  preserved.  They  are  amply  guarded.  Of  course,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  error  in  every  human  affair ;  but  speaking  generally, 
the  man  accused  of  criminal  wrong,  especially  the  man  accused  of 
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criminal  wrong  against  llie  public,  has  every  possible  chance  Kcorcd 
him ;  but  the  public  has  itot  got  every  chance  in  regartt  to  it 

No  greater  service  is  being  rendered  the  American  public  today  than 
by  those  members  of  the  leading  profession  whose  good  fortune  il  lias 
been  to  stand  forth  as  prominently  identified  with  lite  prosecution  of 
crimes  against  the  Stale.  When  I  say  crimes  against  the  State  I  no* 
only  refer  to  crimes  like  those  of  briber)-  and  corruption  committed  by 
any  public  official ;  but  1  mean  such  a  crime  as  murder  or  any  similar 
hideous  misdeed,  where  the  oflcnsc  is  not  merely  against  the  individual, 
but  against  the  entire  community.  It  is  riglit  to  remember  the  interests 
of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  right  also  to  remember  the  interests  of 
that  great  mass  of  individuals  embodied  in  the  nubltc,  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  wc  have  permitted  practices  that  were  necessary 
three  hundred  years  ago  for  the  protection  of  innocent  people  to  be 
elaborated,  to  be  pervertn],  so  that  they  become  a  means  for  allowing 
criminals  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  criminality.  We  urgently 
need  in  this  country  methods  for  expediting  punishment,  methods  for 
doing  away  with  delay,  metliods  which  will  secure  to  the  public  an 
even  chance  with  the  criminal — I  do  not  ask  any  more.  If  we  can  get 
an  average  of  just  fifty  per  cent  of  the  criminab,  we  will  be  pretty 
nearly  all  right,  and  we  will  give  the  public  an  even  chance  with  the 
criminal  whose  offense  is  against  tlie  public,* 

At  present  the  right  of  appeal  is  in  certain  cases  so  abused  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  the  ultnost  dtfikulty  ultimately  to  punish  a  man  stifFicicm- 
ly  rich  or  sufficiently  influential  to  command  really  good  It^al  latent. 
Now  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know,  for  I  am  speaking  with  very 
keenly  in  my  mind  experiences  during  the  pa*t  three  years  in  trying  to 
gtt  at  certain  public  offenders  who  have  been  indicted,  and  some  of 
whom  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  Washington  in  order  to  try  them.  There  are  others  whose 
cases  are  still  on  appeal. 

I  feel  that  the  man  who  offends  against  the  State  occupies  a  position 
rather  worse  tlian  that  of  any  other  criminal,  from  the  ver)-  fact  that  he 
is  the  man  who  attacks  everybody  instead  of  just  one  person ;  so  that  it 
is  not  the  special  business  of  any  one  to  get  at  him.  In  consequence, 
if  he  can  keep  the  forces  of  justice  at  bay  long  enough ;  if  he  can  secure 

*Thc  trouble  bn*t  in  tbc  liv,  il  lie*  b  tfcc  \atk-maii  chmaa  o(  «CcUli  who  ihauU 
•■(■ret  tbt  la*  and  don'i.  tn  N«w  YdiI  CUjr.  cnme  (■  UmtnA  and  irlmlrwli  prnttdiS  yitm 
nordcr  and  modtnta— t^  lh«  politidwu.  Tk«  povtr  ot  Iba  paWdMi  nuiifcaJiipa  iht 
coiuti,  the  police,  and  eileada  to  bar  104  bvock  and  iurr  bML  U  h  ■!*•)*  ined  W  frvncl 
iriwe  iBd  never  10  rimilb  or  pronnt  it.  Tlio  cnminaU,  iba  poBiicitm  and  111-  i>olic< — I  wpttk 
*I  K«w  York  Otr— ore  aa  three  Itnk*  o<  ilee):  and  the  mld^  link.  coMmtii.  be  otkcr  t««, 
ImldinB  tha  iobmIkt  «Ule  ktepinc  Ibem  iiarl.  li  Ivttti  of  poliiiet  ud  polilkwiw,  ||  ini*i 
lfc«  k«  but  ibo  niurali  «l  mn  ibat  a>k«  aaCDdnai.— A.  U.  1- 
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one  or  two  mistrials,  gradually  the  popular  interest  evaporates  and  the 
criminal  gels  off.  ' 

Now.  as  the  judge  has  so  well  said,  the  minute  that  a  maii  becomes 
President  he  ceases  being  the  President  of  a  party  and  is  the  President 
of  every  man,  woman  and  cliild  within  the  confines  of  the  nation.  But 
I  permit  myself  one  particular  bit  of  personal  discrimination.  I  am 
just  a  trifle  more  intent  on  punishing  the  Republican  offender  than  the 
Democrat,  because  he  is  my  own  scoundrel.  I  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
peculiar  responsibility  for  him,  and  I  am  going  to  unload  that  respon- 
sibility if  I  can.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  offenses  must  come,  but  I 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  Scriptural  injunction  and  to  make  tt  a 
matter  of  woe  unto  him  by  whom  they  come, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  wc  have  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
offenders  in  question  with  stripes  on ;  about  up  to  the  50  per  cent  aver- 
age that  I  would  like,  and  1  want  to  go  a  little  further  than  wc  have  yet 
gone. 

Then,  too,  if  the  law  is  reasonably  speedy  and  reasonably  sure  it  takes 
away  one  great  excuse  for  lawlessness.  If  some  horrible  crime  is 
committed  and  the  people  feel  that  under  the  best  circumstances  there 
will  be  an  indefinite  delay  even  when  the  lime  for  administering  it 
comes,  then  a  premium  is  put  upon  that  kind  of  law  breaking  which 
more  than  any  other  is  a  menace  to  the  law. 

W«  ought  to  stand  against  all  forms  of  putting  that  premium  on ;  the 
long  delays  of  justice,  the  abuses  of  the  pardoning  power :  the  sluggish- 
ness with  which  either  court  or  attorney  moves ;  all  of  lliosc  things 
count  in  bringing  about  tlic  condition  of  affairs  against  whid)  all  of  us 
must  protest. 

Now.  a  layman  can  do  but  little  more  than  to  give  utterance  to  the 
feeling  that  so  many  laymen  have.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  bench  and 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  will  in  all  proper  ways  seek  to  sec  to  it 
that  the  loose  customs — for  some  of  these  things  of  whidi  \  complain 
are  merely  customs  and  not  laws — inherited  from  the  past  when  con- 
ditions were  totally  rliffercnl,  shall  not  be  perverted  so  as  to  harm  the 
whole  public  by  giving  the  criminal  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not 
ei)title<l.  and  that  some  substantial  improvement  shall  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  securing  greater  expedition  and  greater  ccrLiinty  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  especially  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
j  usticc 

IHtalSvaMiT  (Ah.)  A<l*gi1ter,) 
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Bishop  and  fellow  citistns: 

I  have  but  tittle  time,  snd  can  say  only  a  few  words  to  you.  but  t 
cannot  resist  the  chance  to  come  out  here  and  (jrcct  you  and  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to  welcome 
me. 

I  have  been  for  a  week  traveling  through  the  South,  and  by  to- 
morrow, when  1  have  reached  Louisiana.  I  shall  have  been  in  every 
State  of  tliese  United  States  during  my  term  as  President 

The  thing  Ilial  struck  mc  most  in  going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Canada  line  to  the  Gulf,  O  my  fellow  citizens,  is  how 
slight  and  superficial  are  the  points  of  dissimilarity  between  our  people 
and  how  deep  and  underlying  are  the  points  of  likeness  between  ihem. 

Gentlemen,  the  average  American  is  a  preliy  decent  kind  of  a  fellow, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  lo  have  him  get  along  with  the  other  average 
American  is  that  they  simply  know  one  another.  That  is  a  fact.  The 
difference.  I  would  say,  is  perfectly  trivial ;  the  likeness  goes  deq>  down. 
Tlic  man  that  is  a  good  citizen  in  Maine  is  a  good  citizen  in  I^ouisiana. 
If  lie  is  a  good  citizen  in  Memphis,  take  him  to  San  Frandsco  and  he 
will  be  3  good  citixen  there. 

What  we  need  in  tlie  nation  is  not  genius  or  brilliancy ;  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  humdrum,  everyday,  work-a-day  living.  We  need  decent 
men  in  private  life.  If  a  man  is  a  decent  man  in  private  life,  if  he  is  a 
good  husband,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  you  would  like  to  do  business 
with,  he  is  a  good  citizen.  These  qualities  arc  in  reach  of  every  man. 
I  believe  the  average  American  has  them.  If  the  average  -American 
has  these  qualities  the  nation  is  going  up.  and  if  he  docs  not  have  tlicm 
nothing  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth  can  save  the  nation. 

I  believe  in  this  country  with  such  unfaltering  faith  because  I  know 
my  countrymen,  and  1  know  the  average  American,  the  ordinary  citizea 
— North,  South.  East  or  West — has  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
citizenship — commonplace  virtues,  mind  you,  or  necessary  honesty. 

This  country  has  nothing  10  fear  from  a  crooked  man  who  fails.  We 
put  him  in  jail.  It  is  the  crooked  man  that  succeeds  that  is  a  threat  to 
this  country.  The  timid  good  man  is  not  of  any  use.  If  a  man  is 
honest,  but  afraid,  you  cannot  do  anything  with  him. 

In  addition  to  honesty  we  need  courage — civic  cour.-^e,  a  courage 
that  can  be  flisplajcd.  if  need  be.  in  battle,  moral  courage  and  civic 
courage,  both.  1  don't  care  how  brave  a  man  is  and  how  honest  he  is, 
if  he  is  natural  bom  fool  you  can't  do  anything  with  him. 

We  also  need  to  have  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 

T  believe  in  the  future  of  this  country  because  I  believe  that  the 
average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  his  wife  is  a  better  fcl- 
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low,  and  that  the  average  ciKzen  has  got  those  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
courage,  honesty  and  common  sense. 

|U«iiiphii  Cammcrclsl  Appeal,  Oct.  I*,  ttce.] 


AT  HAMMOND.  LA.,  OCT.  aG,  1905. 

My  fellotv  eitisens  and  residents  of  Louisiana: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
within  the  borders  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  so  rich  in  glorious 
tradition!).  It  has  been  my  intaition  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  would  seem  that  cireuniMances  have  only  lately  been  so  as  lo 
make  my  visit  possible.  I  wanted  to  come  long  ago,  and  indeed  t 
would  have  come  if  1  could  have  been  of  any  use,  but  you  have  done 
all  that  was  necessary. 

Let  me  express  to  you  my  pleasure  at  knowing  that  you  have  worked 
conscientiously  through  the  long  summer  months,  for  which  such 
splendid  results  show  today,  Louisiana  was  never  found  wanting  when* 
the  time  came  to  act.  Yoti  have  followed  traditions  of  earlier  years, 
such  as  were  set  down  by  the  men,  some  of  whom  I  see  before  me  now, 
who  wore  the  blue.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  (o  look  into  your  faces  and  to 
feel  that  you  have  done  your  duty. 


AT  A  LUNCHEON  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA..  OCT.  a6,  19OS 

Governor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  fellow  cttisens:  • 

Let  me  at  the  outset  express  to  you  my  profound  gratitude,  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  have  greeted  me  today.  Gentlemen,  no  President  of  the 
United  Stales  could  have  been  greeted  as  I  have  been  greeted  today  and 
not  go  back  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  stronger  and  more 
earnest  purpose  to  tr)-  to  represent  all  the  splendid  people  whom  he 
serves.  And.  Governor,  as  you  have  so  well  said,  when  a  man  is  PKSt- 
dent,  when  he  holds  any  public  office,  (iue«tions  of  merely  partisan 
character  sink  into  absolute  insignificance  compared  with  the  mighty 
questions  upon  which  all  good  American:;  are  united. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  greeted  me  so  well,  yoti  have  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  indulge  myself  in  a  luxury.  Tliere  have  been 
moment*  in  the  past  when  I  was  afraid  of  saying  how  well  I  thought 
of  the  Senators  and  Reprcsenlativcs  in  the  National  Congress  from 
Louisiana,  for  fear  I  might  damage  them,  I  did  not  know  but  that, 
may  be.  the  best  scr\-ice  I  could  do  them  was  to  keep  still.  Now  I  am ' 
emboldened  by  your  generous  kindness  and  confidence  to  say  that  it 
has  been  indeed  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  Louisiana's  representatives  in 
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(he  Senate  and  in  the  lower  House  of  Conj^ress,  because  whenever  I 
had  to  do  with  a  Rrcat  question  of  national  importance  I  could  go  to 
them  convinced  that  if  I  couM  show  them  it  was  really  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  lh«y  wonM  stand  for  it. 

Now  that's  atl  I  ask.  Sometimes  I  couldn't  inake  them  look  at  things 
my  «ay ;  that  was  my  misfortune.  Hut  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  be  able 
to  show  them  that  any  mesuurc  was  for  the  country's  good  and  I  knew 
they  would  stand  for  it ;  I  don't  want  any  Senator  or  Congressman  to 
vote  for  anything  I  favor  just  because  I  favor  it.  but  I  don't  want  him 
to  vote  against  it  just  because  I  favor  it.  And  there  were  cenain  very 
worthy  men  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  insistently  went  against 
the  realization  of  their  most  cherished  oI>jecls  in  the  past,  as  soon  as  I 
took  them  up.  Now,  from  the  Representatives  of  Louisiana  I  was  sure 
of  support,  whether  it  was  a  question  of  building  up  and  keeping  at  a 
high  point  of  efficiency  the  United  States  navy,  or  whether  it  was  a 
question  of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  And,  mind  you,  genlleme" 
tbe  two  questions  go  together. 

One  thing  that,  as  President  of  this  country,  I  won't  do,  is  to  maice 
a  bluff  that  I  can't  make  good.  I  don't  intend  on  behalf  of  the  nation 
to  take  any  position  until  I  have  carefully  thought  out  whether  that 
position  will  be  advantageous  to  the  nation,  but  if  I  take  it.  I  am 
going  to  keep  it,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  it  no  matter  what  outsider 
goes  the  otlier  way. 

And  I  am  sure  that  you,  gentlemen,  know  it  has  been  an  utter  mistake 
to  think  of  me  as  3  man  desirous  of  seeing  this  nation  quarrcUomc,  this 
nation  eager  to  get  into  trouble.  I  have  no  respect  either  for  the  nation 
or  for  the  individual  that  brawls,  that  invites  trouble,  and  I  want  lo 
see  this  nation  do  as  the  individual  men  in  the  nation  who  would 
respect  themselves,  should  do.  scrupulously  regardful  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  honestly  endeavoring  to  avoid  all  cause  of  difficulty.  But 
t  want,  on  behalf  of  this  nation,  the  peace  that  comes  not  to  the  coward, 
who  cringes  for  it,  but  the  peace  of  the  just  man  anned,  who  asks  it 
as  a  right 

.■Vnd  now,  listening  to  the  greeting  of  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor, 
this  afternoon,  I  felt  at  once  very  proud  and  very  humble.  I  have  been 
greeted  with  words  far  above  my  worth,  far  above  what  is  merited  by 
what  I  have  done.  I  didn't  say  that  for  l)ie  purpose  of  asking  your 
dissent  from  it.    I  don't  say  an>thing  unless  I  mean  it. 

I  came  down  to  see  this  body  of  men  this  afternoon  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude  to  them  for  having  displayed,  through  the  trials  of  the  hard 
summer  that  has  past,  those  qualities  of  heroism  which  we  like  to 
think  of  as  distinctly  American.  -\nd,  gentlemen,  in  coming  among 
you  this  afternoon  I  have  the  feeling  of  a  nun  who,  having  been  at 
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headquarters,  but  not  in  action,  goes  to  see  a  regiment  that  has  been 
in  action. 

I  know  that  you  gcnltcmen.  Governor,  and  Mayor,  at  any  lime  during, 
the  past  summer  had  but  to  requetit  my  presence  and  I  would  hava^ 
come  down  here  at  once,  at  any  time  when  I  couM  have  been  of  the 
shghlcst  assistance  to  you  in  the  mapnificcnt  struggle  you  were  waging. 
And  I  wish  to  cxprcjis  the  profound  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  toward  you,  our  fellow   Americans,  who  have  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  contest  durinj^  the  long  day  that  has  been 
passing.    And  I  want  to  say  that  in  actttal  war  there  can  be  no  greater 
and  more  effective  heroism  than  was  shown  by  those  who  stayed  here 
at  their  posts,  and  by  those  who,  being  away,  came  back  to  aid  in  the^ 
fight  of  their  fellows  in  distress.    You  have  had  your  martyrs,  amongi 
them  my  dear,  lamented  friend.  Archbishop  Chapellc,  but  you  have  your 
proud  memories  of  service  rendered,  and  the  thrill  that  comes  with  ttie 
victory  you  have  already  won,  and  I  have  been  both  amused  and  irri- 
tated at  the  comments  sometimes  made  by  people  who  live  in  other 
communities  that  were  not  in  danger, 

As  to  your  shortcomtnRs :  Among  the  younger  men  are  some  who, 
when  younger  still,  have  played  football,  and  they  will  remember  ho*Ml 
very  much  easier  it  was  to  play  the  game  from  the  *idc  lines  than  on  the 
field.  Now,  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  this  summer  did  what,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  has  never  been  done  before  in  the  case  of  a  similar 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States.  They  took  told  of 
it  after  it  had  started,  and  when  it  had  got  well  under  way,  and  they 
controlled  and  conquered  it  without  waiting  for  frost  to  come.  Tlie 
highest  gratitude  is  due  to  the  officials  of  the  State,  to  (he  officials  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  private  individuals,  clergymen,  educators,  atid 
business  men  who  spent  their  time  and  money  and  risked  their  lives 
freely  in  that  work,  and  who  achieved  much  success  in  that  work.  It 
was  the  greatest  privilege  to  me  to  contribute  what  I  was  able  to  the 
work. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Governor,  you  can  hardly  realije  the  pleasure  I  felt  when 
a  request  was  made  upon  me  that  gave  the  chance  to  do  something  for 
you,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  how  well  you  think  of  tlie  work  tliat  was 
done  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
under  Dr.  White, 

Now,  ju»t  a  word;  it  is  getting  late.  Just  a  word  on  a  couple  of 
subjects.  The  Governor  spoke  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It's  a  very  big 
work,  and  it's  a  very  big  nation  that  can  do  that  kind  of  work.  I 
expect  soon  to  have  a  report  from  the  engineers  as  to  the  exact  shape 
the  work  will  take.  I  will  then  be  able  to  make  more  definite  forecasts 
as  to  time,  but  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  the  work  will  be  done  well ;  it 
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will  b«  done  as  spoedily  as  possible  and  will  absolutely  and  surely  be 
done. 

One  more  poinL  New  Orleans  and  I/>uistana  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  Icvcc  system.  The  Mississippi,  which  Rows  through  tJiis  Stale, 
drains  portions  of  twenty-odd  other  States,  and  the  control  of  that 
river  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  good  part  a  national  object.  The 
national  (government  now  docs  something  toward  the  erection  and  care 
of  the  levees.  In  my  judgment  it  should  do  not  only  more,  but  very 
much  more. 

And,  finally,  my  friends,  let  me  say  a  word  of  special  duty  to  some 
of  those  Who  have  greeted  mc  today,  because  of  what  their  greeting 
symbolized.  I  was  greeted  by  your  school  children,  who  stood  around 
the  monument  erected  to  that  pure  and  upright  man  and  tliat  mighty 
general,  Robert  E.  Lee.  And  as  we  drove  away  from  the  square  in 
which  that  statue  stands,  we  passed  by  a  house  in  this  old  Confederate 
city  in  which  there  was  prominently  displayed  a  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  underneath  it  the  words,  "With  Malice  Toward  None, 
With  Charity  Toward  All." 

I  was  greeted  by  a  special  guard  of  honor,  composed  of  men  wtto  in 
the  great  war  had  worn  the  Confederate  uniform.  I  was  also  greeted 
by  men  who  in  that  war  had  worn  the  blue.  I  saw  among  them  many 
of  my  comrades  of  the  lesser  war.  and  I  had  in  my  own  regiment,  as 
well  as  from  many  other  States,  men  whose  fathers  had  worn  the  blue, 
all  united  forever  in  loyalty  to  one  indissoluble  LTnion,  and  separated 
only  by  the  rivalry  of  trying  to  sec  which  could  do  the  most  for  the 
flag  of  our  common  country. 

Oh.  my  fellow  countrymen,  think  what  a  fortune  is  ours,  that  we 
belong  to  this  nation,  which,  having  fought  one  of  the  mightiest  wars 
of  all  times,  is  now  united  and  claimed  by  the  whole  people  as  their 
own;  claimed  as  their  heritage  of  honor  and  glory,  and  exulting  in 
every  deed  of  valor  performed  by  the  very  man  who  stood  on  which- 
ever aide  in  that  contest,  provided  only  that  when  the  days  came  whidi 
tried  men's  souls  he  did  all  tliat  was  in  him,  did  his  duty  according  to 
the  light  that  was  given  him. 


TO  MEMBERS  OP  THE  G.  .\.  R.  ON  BEING  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.,  OCT.  36,  1505. 

Commits: 

I  wanted  to  Ihanlc  you  for  coming  here  to  greet  me.  I  can  not  say 
how  much  it  means  to  me  to  be  greeted  as  I  have  been  greeted  by  the 
men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  this  trip 
through  the  Southland. 
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At  Utile  Rock  my  escort  was  composed  of  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers,  riding  side  b}-  side,  in  pairs. 

As  I  said  at  Richmond,  second  only  to  tlic  man  who  wore  the  blue, 
I  hold  ihc  man  who  wore  the  gray,  and  wc  should  indeed  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  as  a  nation  ihat,  forty  years  after  (he  Civil  War,  we 
find  all  of  our  people  can  challenge  as  the  po»se&sion  of  all  every  mem- 
ory of  valor  left  by  both  sides  in  the  Rrcat  contest. 

Now  wc  know  but  one  rivalry — the  rivalry  to  sec  which  of  us  can  do 
the  most  for  the  Bag  of  a  united  country. 

ON  BEING  PRESENTED  WITH  A  WATCH  CHARM  BY  A  DEtEGA. 

TION  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AT  NEW 

ORLEANS.  LA..  OCT.  36.  1905. 

CenHemen: 

Rather,  if  you  will  allow  one  who  took  part  in  a  very  small  war  to 
call  you  so — Comrades.  T  accept  it  with  pleasure.  .-Mthough  some- 
times we  have  dilTiculties  in  this  country  that  we  have  to  1>attle  against, 
and  sometimes  things  that  wc  arc  not  quite  satisfied  with,  yet  wc  arc 
pretty  good  people. 

I  have  felt  this  almost  as  never  before  during  the  past  weeks.  Now 
think  what  it  means  in  3  nation  for  the  President  of  that  nation,  forty 
years  after  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  all  rime,  to  be  able  to  come 
and  speak  as  I  spoke  in  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  to  fed  that  I  was  addressing  a  people  as  lo>'al  to  the  flag  of  our 
reunited  country  as  can  be  found  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

I  passed  in  the  shadow  of  the  nitminnent  to  Admiral  Semmes  in 
Mobile — under  whom  one  of  my  uncles  fired  the  last  gim  tliat  was 
discharged  from  the  Alabama,  which  another  uncle  built.  The  sister  of 
that  Admiral  is  now  the  wife  of  our  Governor  in  the  Pliilippines. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  hour  I  appreciate.  I  thank  you  not  only  for 
the  words  which  accompany  it.  but  for  the  spirit  which  lies  beliind  the 
words. 

INe*  Orleui    Timc^DenuKnU.  0>r.  IT.  IMU.) 


AT  SEA  ON  BOARD  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA.  EN  ROUTE  TO 
WASHINGTON,  SUNDAY,  OCT.  39.  1903- 

Admiral,  Captain,  Officers,  and  Ship's  Company  of  the  West  Virginia: 
It  is  a  privilege  for  any  President  to  come  aboard  a  squadron  of 
American  warships  such  as  these,  not  alone  to  sec  Ihc  ships,  but  to  sec 
the  men  who  handle  them.  From  the  admiral  down  through  the  entire 
ship's  company  every  American  should  be  proud  of  what  1  have  seen 
aboard  this  ship;  the  discipline,  the  ready  subordination  of  each  man, 
whether  officer  or  enlisted  man,  to  duty,  the  care  taken  of  the  men  and 
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in  return  the  eager,  intelligent,  self- respecting  zeal  of  each  man  in 
doing  his  work.  What  must  impress  especially  any  observer  is  how 
essential  it  is  that  every  individual  on  a  ship  like  this  should  do  his 
whole  duty,  and  in  any  crisis  more  llian  his  duty.  The  result  as  I 
see  it  in  this  ship  is  a  triumph  not  only  of  organixation  and  discipline, 
but  of  tlic  ready  zeal  with  which  each  indjvdual  performs  his  allotted 
task.  Al  any  time  some  emergency  may  arise  in  which  the  safety  of 
the  entire  ship  will  depend  upon  the  vigilance,  intelligence,  and  cool 
courage  of  some  one  man  among  you,  perhaps  an  ofhcer,  peiliaps  an 
enlisted  man. 

Any  man  in  the  whole  ship's  company  who  does  his  full  duty  can 
claim  as  his  own  the  honor  and  repute  of  the  ship  and  has  a  right  to 
feci  a  personal  pride  in  all  she  docs.  You  and  your  fellows  in  the  navy 
and  in  its  sister  service,  the  army,  occupy  a  position  different  from  that 
of  any  other  set  of  men  in  your  country.  Going  through  the  ship  yes- 
terday, in  the  engine  rooms,  storerooms,  turrets,  everywhere,  the 
tiling  that  impressed  me  most  was  the  all-tmporlance  of  each  man  in 
his  place;  tlie  all-importance  of  the  man,  both  knowing  his  work  and 
feeling  it  a  matter  of  keen  personal  pride  to  do  it  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  All  through  the  ship  1  have  seen  the  same  purpose, 
the  purpose  to  team  exactly  what  the  duly  to  be  done  was  and  then  to 
do  it ;  and  the  power  to  do  presupposes  the  possession  by  each  of  you  of 
intelligence,  courage,  and  physical  address. 

1  believe  that  this  attitude  of  yours  is  tj'pical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
men  of  the  navy  generally,  and  of  the  army  also.  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  tliis  should  make  our  country  feel  toward  Cncle  Sam's  men  in  the 
army  and  in  the  navy  a  sense  of  obligation  and  gratitude  sucli  as  they 
feel  toward  no  others ;  and  on  llie  other  hand  it  should  make  you  fed 
that  no  other  .\merican3  rest  under  so  great  an  obligation  to  do  their 
duty  well ;  for  in  your  hands  lie  the  credit,  the  honor,  and  the  interest 
of  the  entire  nation.  You  are  doing  your  duty  well  and  faithfully  in 
peace.  Remember  that  if  ever,  which  may  heaven  forbid,  war  comes, 
it  Witt  depend  upon  you  and  those  like  you.  whether  the  people  of  this 
coimlry  are  to  hold  their  heads  even  higher  or  to  hang  them  in  shame. 
I  hope  that  no  such  crisis  shall  ever  occur,  but  I  have  entire  faith  tliat 
if  it  ever  does  occur,  you  will  rise  to  any  demand  thai  may  be  made 
upon  you,  and  that  by  the  way  you  train  yourselves  and  arc  trained 
in  time  of  peace,  you  will  fit  yourselves  to  do  well  should  war  arise. 

Now,  a  special  word  to  the  officers.  Capt.  Arnold,  as  a  boy  you  wit- 
nessed a  great  fight  of  the  Merrimac,  when  she  came  out  of  Hampton 
Roads,  sunk  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland,  and  the  next  day  met 
her  match  in  the  Monitor,  That  was  a  6ght  fraught  with  great  honor 
for  our  people.  The  Cumberland  sank  with  her  flags  flying  and  her 
guns  tiring  white  her  decks  were  awa^.  and  as  the  water  was  shallow, 
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her  (lag  still  floated  from  the  mast  above  them  after  she  ha<1  gone  down. 
The  captain  of  the  Congreu  met  his  deat])  in  the  fight,  winning  an 
epitaph  which  deserves  to  be  remcmlxTcd  forever  in  the  American 
navy.  His  name  was  Joe  Smith,  and  his  father,  an  old  naval  officer, 
was  in  Wanhingion.  When  word  was  brought  to  him  that  his  son's 
&hip  had  surrendered,  he  answered  simply.  "Then  Joe  is  dead."  To 
have  earned  the  right  to  have  his  death  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  such  conditions  is  of  itself  enough  to  crown  any  life,  and  every 
,\nicrican  officer  should  keep  ever  before  him  all  that  is  implied  therein. 
Let  each  of  you  otScers  remember,  in  the  event  of  war,  that  while  a 
sutrender  may  sometimes  be  justifiable,  yet  that  surrender  must  always 
be  explained,  while  it  is  never  neeesary  to  explain  die  fact  that  you 
don't  surrender,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  may  be. 

A  tragedy  occurred  this  morning.  A  man  was  lost  from  the 
Colorado.  Such  cases  are  from  titne  to  lime  inevitable  in  a  service 
like  burs.  Under  such  circumstances,  everything  must  always  be  done, 
as  in  this  instance  everything  was  done,  for  the  rescue  of  the  man.  But 
ymi  men  are  fitted  for  fighting  bec^itise  you  have  the  fighting  edge, 
lliis  means  that  you  are  willing  at  all  times  to  face  death  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty.  The  man  who  died  this  morning  was  an  ex- 
cellent seaman,  who  had  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  who  died  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  Therefore,  he  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country  exactly  as  much  as  if  he  had  died  in  battle,  and  deserves  as 
much  honor. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  applies  to  the  whole  navy.  Now  a  word 
especially  to  this  squadron  and  to  this  sliip.  Xo  other  nation  can  boast 
of  a  belter  8<iuadron.  a  squadron  composed  of  more  formicLible  vessels. 
In  the  matter  of  the  officers  and  men,  we  have  no  cause  to  shrink  from 
comjiarison  with  any  other  nation.  So  far,  the  Colorado  has  been  the 
one  sliip  that  has  had  the  chance  to  show  whal  she  couUl  do  in  gunnery 
practice,  and  her  record  has  been  so  astonishingly  gooil  that  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron  will  have  to  do  Ihctr  level  best  if  they  expect 
even  lo  equal  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  remember  that  battles  arc  decided 
by  gun-fire,  and  that  the  only  shots  that  count  are  the  shots  that  hit. 

Men,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and  I  don't  think  that  anywhere 
under  our  flag  there  could  be  found  a  better  set  of  clean-cut,  vigorous, 
self-respecting  .American  citizens  of  the  very  type  that  makes  one 
proudest  to  be  an  American. 
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LETTI-R    TO    JACOB    H.    SCHIFF.    READ    AT    THE    CELEBRATION 

COMMEMORATING  THE  zjoTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LAND. 

INC  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  HELD  AT  CAR- 

NEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK.  NOV.  in.  1905. 

Whitb  House,  Washington.  Nov.  16.  1905. 

My  Dkar  Sia :    I  am  (oiwd  to  make  a  ruk  not  to  write  letters  oo^ 
the  occasion  of  any  celebration,  no  matter  bow  important,  simpiy  be- 
cause I  cannot  write  one  wilhout  cilhcr  committinR  myself  to  write 
hundreds  of  others  or  else  running  thv  risk  of  giving  ofltens*  to  worthy 
persons. 

I  make  an  exception  in  this  cam;  because  the  lamentable  and  terrible 
suffering  to  which  so  many  of  the  Jewi&h  people  in  ottter  lands  have 
been  subjected  makes  me  feci  it  my  duty,  as  tlie  head  of  the  American 
people,  not  only  to  express  my  deqi  sympathy  for  them,  as  I  now  do, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  what  fine  qualities  of  citizenship  have 
been  displayed  by  the  men  of  Jewish  faith  and  race,  who,  having  come 
to  this  country,  enjoy  the  bciieltts  of  free  institutions  and  equal  treat- 
ment before  the  law. 

I  feel  very  strongly  tliat  if  any  people  are  oppressed  anywhere  the 
wrong  inevitably  reacts  in  the  end  on  those  who  oppress  them ;  for  it 
is  an  immutable  law  in  the  spiritual  world  that  no  .one  can  wrong  others 
and  yet  in  the  end  himself  escape  unhurt. 

The  celebration  of  (he  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  annivemary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  properly  emphasizes  a  senea 
of  historical  fads  of  more  than  merely  national  signilkance.  Kven  in 
OOf  colonial  period  the  Jews  p-tnicipated  in  ihe  upbuilding  of  this^ 
country,  accjiiircd  citizenship,  ami  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop-' 
ment  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  During  (he  Revolutionary 
period  they  aided  the  cause  of  liberty  by  serving  in  the  Continental 
army  and  by  substantial  contributions  to  the  empty  treasury  of  the 
infant  republic.  During  the  Civil  War  thousands  served  in  the  armies 
and  mingled  tlieir  blood  witli  (he  soil  for  which  they  fought. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say.  in  addressing  you  on  this  occasion,  that 
while  the  Jews  of  llie  United  Slates,  who  now  number  more  than  a 
million,  have  remained  loyal  to  their  faith  and  their  race  traditions, 
Ihcy  have  become  indtssottibly  incorporated  in  the  great  army  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  prepared  to  ntakc  at)  sacrifices  for  the  country,  either 
in  war  or  peace,  and  striving  for  the  perpetuation  of  good  government  1 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  princi^Jes  embodied  in  our  Constitution. 

They  are  honorably  distinguished  by  their  industry,  their  obedience 
to  law,  and  their  de%-o{ion  to  the  national  welfare.  They  are  engaged 
in  generous  rivalry  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  denominations  in 
Advancing  the  interests  of  our  common  country.    This  is  true  not  oitly  ' 
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of  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  and  those  of  American  birth, 
but  of  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  those  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  refugees  reduced 
to  the  direst  straits  of  penury  and  misery. 

AH  Americans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  extraordinary  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  our  governmental  system  thus  afforded. 
In  a  few  years,  men  and  women  hitherto  utterly  unaccustomed  to  any  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  have  moved  mightily  upward  toward  the 
standard  of  loyal,  self-respecting  American  citizenship ;  of  that  citizen- 
ship which  not  merely  insists  upon  its  rights,  but  also  eagerly  recog- 
nizes its  duty  to  do  its  full  share  in  the  materia),  social  and  moral 
advancement  of  the  nation. 

With  all  good  wishes,  believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

[Th«  WctU,  New  York,  Dec    1,  IMS.] 
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